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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE* 

(From  January  tojvyn,  I8O7.) 


BY  adverting  to  our  laft  Hiftorical  Sketchy  prefixed  to  the  Tuenfy  fifth 
Volume  of  our  Review,  our  readers  will  find  that  we  formed  a  juft  efti- 
maie  of  the  Ruffian  charader,  and  that  we  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
fituation  to  which.  Buonaparte,  hy  his  natural  temerity,  and  by  an  implicit 
reliance  on  his  favourite  deity,  ChanQc^  which  had  too  long  fmilcd  upon 
him,  had    reduced  himfelf.     Subfequent  events  have  fully  juftified  ail  the 
coiiclufions  which  ^ve  then  drew   from  an  attentive  confitieration  of  the 
relative  ftaie  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of  the  actual  fituation  of  th» 
liifierent  llates  of  Europe.     It  has  been   our  invariable  opinion,  froih  the 
▼ery  cotnmencement  of  the  French  revolution,  ijiat  there  always  exiiled, 
and  that  there  dill  exifts,  fufficient  ability  to  c.rufli  the  revolutionary  hydra 
which  has  long  threatened  the  civilized  world  with  ruin,  and  that  nothing 
but  the  wiU  has  been  wanted  to  give  adion  and  effe£l  to  that  ability.,    Did 
a  doubt  remain  on  the  fubjed,  we  would  refer  for  its  folution  to  the  noble 
ftand  which  Ruffia,  aided  only  by  the  fcanty  remnant  of  the  broken  forces 
of  Pruflia,  has  made  againft  the  favage  hordes  of  France.     All  that  we 
predi^d,  refpeding  the  vigour  and  efficacy  of  their  exertions,  has  been 
completely  fulfilled.     They  have  already  •*  exaded  fevere  vengeance,  in 
Che  rooralfes  of  Poland,  for  the  defeat  which  they  fufiained^n  the  plains  of 
Moravia.*'     Thefe  foldiers,  whom  the  Corlican  tyrant  ftigmatized  as  a 
barbarous  and  undifciplined   rabble,  have  taught  him  to  feel  their  fuperi- 
ority  in  difcipline  as  well  as  in  courage.     In  every  action  which  has  yet 
been  fought,  they  have  beat  him  by  a  difplay  of  (kill  and  a  knowledge  of 
tadics  as  much  as  by  their  cool,  ileady,'and  determined  bravery,  ^nd  by 
their  unfliaken  fortitude..   "Prudence  and  vigour  combined  to  mark  all  the 
operations  of  the  Ruffian  army,  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign  to  the 
battle  of  Eylau.     In  that  adion  the  Ruffians  manifeRed  an  union  of  all  the 
talents  and   endowments  which  are  requifite  to  form  great  generals  and 
good  foldiers.     The  Corfican  was  out-gmeralkd^  (to  ufe  a  vulgar  expref- 
fion)  as  well  as  exceeded  in  every  other  point  that  was  necetfary  to  enfure 
fuccefs.     The  fickle  Goddefs,  Fortune,  forfook  him  ;  viftory  fled  from  his 
ftandard,  and,  fuperior  only  in  numbers,  in  all  other  rcfpeds  inferior,  he 
bad  the  mortification  to  find  his  plan  difconcerted,  his  efforts  fruitlefs,  his 
hopes  blafted,  and  his  force  diminifhed  by  more  xh^n  forty  thoufand  men, 
though  reduced,  by  the  ma<:ic  power  of  his  revolutionary  pen,  Xofive  thou- 
fandf     The  pofition  of  the  Ruffians  *at   Eylau  was  the  bell  that  could  be 
taken  for  the  prote^lion  o( Koningjberg,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Dantzic 
on  the  other;  and  had  Buonaparte  fucceeded  in  his  attempt  to  gel  in  their 
rear,  and  then  to  drive  them  from  the  field,  thofe  towns  would  have  been" 
left,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  his  mercy.     The^fubfcquent  condud  of  the 
Ruffians  has  been  eminently  prudent.  They  liaye  fo  ftaiioned  ihemfetvesas 
to  giveeffe^ual  profedlion  to  the  Pruffian  polls,  aiid  to  receive  ihp  immenfe 
reinforcements  whict^  confiantly  join  them.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
French  alfo  receive  acceffions  of  ilrength  ;  but,  when  the  Uuffians  are  once 
ftrong  enough  to  move  forwards,  in  conjundlion  with  the  Pruffians,  wbofe 
ftumbiers  too  areconfiderably  iocreafed,  the  confequeiiice  of  a  victory  will 
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he  decifive.  lieaving  their  wounded  behind  them»  (hey  w[]i  then  Tnih  for« 
ward,  with  the  fame  impetuo^ty  which Suwarrow  difplayed  in  Italy;  drive 
the  enemy  before  tBem  from  place  to  place,  and  give  him  no  reft,  till  ex- 
pelled from  Germany.  Nor  vi'iW  the  effe^  of  a  defeat,  on  the  other  hand, 
l^^ equally  decifive  in  favour  of  France.  The  Eqflians  are  not  lefs  refo- 
lute  in  rtttreat,  than  impetaous  in  purfuit;  they  will  defend  every  inch  of 
ground;  and  Hiould  Buonaparte  prove  fuccefsful  in  every  attack,  andl 
drive  them  back  (o  their  own  frontier,  his  own  numbers  will,  to  a  cer* 
t^inty,'  be  fo  thinned,  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceStv  of  retracing  hi^ 
ileps  ;  while  the  approach  of  a  ffe(h  army  from  Ruifia  wiH  enable  hi's 
enemy  agaih  to  advance.  This  concluHon  will  appear  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  memorable  campnign  of  Suwarrow  in  Italy, 
lUid  to  the  recent  operations  of  the  RufHans  in  Poland.  The  CofTackSy  too, 
which  attend  their  army,  are  moft  formidable  to  the  French,  whom  they 
ificeirantly  harafb,  by  night  and  by  day,  flaughtering  great  numbers  by  a 
ipode  of  warfare  to  which  they  are  hitle  accuRomed,  and  which,  naturally 
enough,  they  very  much  dread. 

The  KiNC  OP  Prussia  mud  now,  (wm  necefity  not  lefs  than  from 
intcrefi,  rcniain  firm  to  his  engagements  to  conclude  no  treaty  with  the 
Coriican,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  RuHian  prote£(or,  and  his  Britiih 
ajly  ;  and  means  will  now  be  fupplied  to^enable  him  to  arm  any  number 
of  his  wcll-difpofed  fub}e«5ts,  to  augment  the  general  force.  Had  he 
yielded  to  the  propofuls  of  Buonaparte,  Frederick  WiHiam  had,  ere  this^ 
ceafeJ  to  be  a  monarchy  and  had  funk  into  a  degraded  vaifal  of  the, mod 
inexorable,  the  moil  merciJefs,  the  mofl  fanguinary,  of  tyrants.  As  it  is^ 
though  dif{>ofl'eired  of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions,^  he  is  dill  a  King^ 
and  Avill  be  reftored  to  the  potTedion  not  merely  of  his  territory,  but  of  his 
independence  and  his  power  alio.  Even  (hould  the  RuflTians,  contrary  to 
all  hope  and  expectation,  fuftain  a  defeat,  and  be  driven 'back  beyond  their 
own  frontier,  he  may  not  only  retreat  witb  theDO^  and  &id  a  fure  and  ho- 
nourable afyliin>  in  the  dominions  of  Alexander,  but  be  certain^  ftt  no  dif- 
tant  period,  to  recover  his  own.. 

The  kiKO  OF  Sweden,  with  a  heroifm  aTmoft  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and 
which  perpetually  makes  us  regret  that  his  means  are  not  equal  to  his  fpi- 
rit,  fets  all  the  power  of  France  at  defiance,  and  contributes  more  than  bis 
portion  towards  the  emancipation  of  Europe.  The  check  which  his  troops 
recently  received,  from  a  mifcalculation  of  the  enemy's  force,  was  not  fu^ 
ficient  to  induce  this  gallant  Prince  to  fan^ion  the  dilgraeefol  armiftice 
concljaded  by  his  General,  Von  EiTen.  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  rein- 
forced his  army,  and  again  prepared  to  take  the  freld ;  and  whatever  (kill 
and  courage  can  achieve,  we  may  con^fidently  predid,  will  be  accompli  filed 
by  the  Swedes,  under  the  guidan9e  of.  fuch  a  Sovereign.  They  will  ferve 
materially  to  keep  a  part  of  the  French  force  employed,  and  fo  to  prevent 
it  from  joining  the  main,  army;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  vi6lory  gained  bj 
the  Ruflians,  he  will  effe^ually  faarafs  the  French  in  their  retreat. 

^u/lriUf  meanwhile,  who  holds,  as  at  were,  the  balance  of  Europe  in  her 
hands,  remains  a  mere  fpe6lator  of  the  furrounding  fcene.  Whether  this 
paflivenefs  be  the  refult  of  any  fecret  underftanding  with  Raffia,  or  whether 
it  be  the  confequence  of  a  fettled  fyftem  of  inadion,  a  fhort  time  will  fuf- 
lice  to  ^mouflrate.  If  the  former,  fhe  is  waiting  till  Ruffia  ihall  be  able 
tp.pu(h  forward  with  her  whole  force,  when  the  Auflrian  army  may  ad- 
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Ttncc  in  the  rear  of  the  French  from  Bohemia,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 
Such  a  flep  would,  at  once,  cruHi  the  tyrant,  and  refcii*;  fubjugated  Eu- 
rope from  his  iron  yoke.     If  the  latter  be  ihe  cafe,  if  by  4  perfeverance  i^ 
the  fame  timid  and  miAaken  policy  which  has  lately  marked  his  conduct, 
the  Emperor  Francis^  deaf  alike  to  the  fuffj^eflions  c*f  wifdoni,  the  voice  of 
experience,  and  the  didates  of  felf-prefervaiion,  (hould  refolve  to  remain 
neuter,  and  4o  limit  his  impotent  efforts  to  the  prefervation  of  his  neutral* 
iiy,  his  (ituatioD  will  be  perilous.     Should  France  prove  ultimately  vido- 
rioos,  his  ruin  will  be  certain,  and  in  the  fate  of  Sardinia,  Nnples,  and 
Pruilia,  he  may  read  liis  own.     And  (hould  Ruflia  prcvBij  in  the  conteft, 
ti)e  Imperial  Alexander  will  not  look  with  an  eye  of  fatisfa^ion  on  1^  line 
of  condud  which,  he  will  know,  could  onlv    be  didlated  by  fear  or  by 
ti^achery.     And  what  refinance  Audria  could  make  to  the  conqueror  of 
France  it  would   be  dlQicult  to  conjedure.     At  all  event>/Oie  will  have 
made  a  formidable  enemy,  vhere  (lie  might  have  fecured  a  mn(l  powprl^l 
fridnd  ;  and,, )f  no  immediate  loffi  of  territory  or  of  power  fiiould  eiituc,  die 
will,  at  leaft,  be  placed  in  a  (late  of  conilant  uneafinefN  and  alarm,  between 
KulTiaoo  the  one  fido,  and  France  on  the  other;  while  (he  will  h^ve  for- 
feited all  preienCons  to  charader  and  all  claim  to  refped — a  confidcrapon 
of  primary  importance  to  a  great  nation. 

We  have  no  fuiBcient  data  on  which  to  form  any  thing  like  a  rational 
opinion  as  to  the  condnd  which  Audria,  thus  fitujited,  will  purfue.  It  has 
been  fenerally  foppofed  that  Francis  himfelf  is  of  a  pacific  difpofuion  ;  that 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  ]ias  conceived  fome  difgud  at  the  Cnglifh 
(whether  fince  Mr.  Adair  has  redded  at  Vienna,  or  before,  wc  know  not), 
has  confirmed  him  in  his  fentiments;  and  that  the  Queen  (whom  he  has 
lately  (oft)  exerted  her  influence  over  him  for  the  purpofe  of  perfuadii)g 
him  to  adopt  a  fyflem  of  policy  more  confonant  with  his  dignity,  and  more 
conducive  to  bis  fecurity.  If-this  fuppofition  be  correct,  and  if  nb  change 
of  circumflances  has  occurred  to  produce  a  correfponding  chapge  of  dif- 
pofition,  there  is  little  to  hope  from  the  exertions  of  Auftria.  But  ve  have 
fome  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  (latement ;  and  are  more  in- 
chued  to  be)ieve,.that  the  influence  and  firmnefs  of  the  Ruffian  Emperof 
will  ultimately  fubdue  all  olher  influence  in  the  mind  of  Francis ;  an  effedl 
wh]ch  the  departure  of  Mr.  Adair  from  Vienna,  and  the  circumftances 
which  gave  rife  to  it,  will  contribute,  not  a  little,  to  produce. 

In  Sicify^  the  Isit  refuge  of  the  exiled  King  of  NHples,  where,  it  migfit 

Daiurally    be  expe^ed,  all  would  unite  in  one  common  effort  for  lelf- 

defence,  and  in  one  common  fentiment  of  indignation  aga.ir)d  the  Tyrant 

of  Europe,  and  of  gratitude  to  thofe  who  enable  them   to   relifl  his  flnaT 

exertions   for  their  utter  deflrudion,  (trange   to  fa^ !  the   fame  fpirit  of 

party  prevails^  which,  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  French  revolution,  obta.in-r 

ed  among  the  emigrants  front   that  devoted  country.     There  fublifls  in 

that  iOand  three  di^'erent  parties; — the  King's  party,  the  Queen's  uarty, 

and  the  party  of  the  Nobles;  thelallof  which  isinfeded  with  rev;>lutionary 

ideas,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  attachment,  are  attac  h<;d  to  the 

deftroyers  af  their  country.     Such  reptiles  ought  Wf  be  cruflied  ;  and  the 

fooner  they  are  configned  to  the  gdUows^  the  bettor.     Whiie  the  En^liili 

troops  remain  there,  however,  iio  l^ad  confequ^nces  can  enfue  uoqi  this' 

difcord. 

If  wc  (raft  our  eyes  upon  the  Twrkj/hEmpirt^  we  fliall  ther«  behold  the 
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fad  fruits  ofBriti(h  imbecility; — a  government  and  a  people  overawed  by 
foreirn  influence,  and  depending  (or  their  prefervation,  not  on  their  own 
ilrength,  not  on  theii  own  exertions,  not  on  their  own  refources,  but  on  the 
oppofito  intercfts  of  the  neighbruHng  IVates;— under  more  obligations  to 
Britain  than  to  any  oiher  power,  and  having  Arnnger  temptations  to  court 
ber  alliance,  flie  has  of  late  yielded  to  French  intrigue,  the  effed)s  of  which 
have  been  coi.firmird  by  our  late  moft  injudicious  and  mofi  impolitic  con- 
dua.     . 

In  this  Oate  of  Europe,  what  remains  to  be  done  ?  what  line  of  j|>olicy 
to  le  purfued  ?  *  It  is  in  vain,  we  fear,  to  think  of  refioring  the  old  etla- 
blifhments  of  Europe,  or  the  ancient  balance  of  power.     New  eftablifii-* 
ments  mud  be  formed,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs;  a  new  balance 
fettled,  anew  f}{lem  of  policy  adopted.     It  is  too  much  to  exped,' that 
France,  if  checked  in 'her  career  of  conquell,  and  compelled   to  retire 
within  her  ancient  frontier,  will  tamely  fubmic  to  have  a  bridle  iropofed  on 
ber  ambition,  or  fuffer  treaties,  however  folemn,  to  reArain  ber  from  at- 
tempts to  recover  lier  lofl  fuperiority.     The  nations  imoiediatcly  adjacent, 
if  divided,  as  they  are  at  prefent,  by  various  caufes,  local,  i>atural,  aiijd 
artificial,  will  oppofe  but  a  feeble  and  impotent  barrier  to  the  arms  of 
France*     It  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  necelTity,  that  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe  (houtd  receive  a  confiderable  acceffion  of  (Irength,  and 
ihould  birni  themfelves  by  a  folemn  league  vigoroufly  to  refift  the  fmalleft 
effort  of  the  common  enemy  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  other  fiates,  or 
to  extend  his  own  territory*     For  this,  and  for  other  reafons,  Europe 
ihould  be  moulded  anew ;  the  Turks  (hould  be  driven  into  their,  native 
Afia,  and  left  at  once  to  occupy  and  to  amufe  themfelves^^the  only  occu- 
pation for  which  they  are  fit,  and  the  only  amufement  which  they  are 
worthy  to  enjoy — with  the  performance  of  pijgrimages  to  the  (brine  ^f 
their  Prophet.     In  a  temporal  point  of  view,  they  will  find  it  much  better  to 
l>e  the  dupes  of  their  own  impoftor  than  of  a  foreign  ufurper ;  of  Mabomet 
than  of  Buonaparte.     This  done,  Dhlmatia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  a  part  of 
A^^allachia,  fhould  beaffjgnedto  Auflria;  Moldavia,  and  the  remaining  part 
or  European  Turkey,  including  the  Capital,  and  the  total  aimmand  of 
the  Dardanelles,  ihould  be  given  to  Ruflia;  to  Pruffia,  Hanover  and  Hol« 
land   fliould   be  allotted  ;    Saxony  might  retain   her  fituation ;    Bavaria 
i)iould  be  transferred  to  the  King  of  Naples;  and  all  the  other  petty  States 
of  Germany  Ihould  be  confolidated  into  one  kingdom,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  placed  at  its  head.     Great  Britain  fhquld  have  Sicily?  and  all  the 
iflnnds  of  the  Archipelago  now  belonging  to  the  Turks,  with  Alexandria, 
'Damlftta,  and  Suez,  for  her  portion.     It  would  be  foreign  from  our.pur- 
pofr,  and  would   likewifegfcatly  exceed  our  allotted  bounds,  to  adign  all 
;   the  reafons  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  fuch  an  arrangement,  and  in 
aniwar  to  the  objedions  which  may  rationally  be  preflfed  againO  it.     But 
we  live  at  an  epoch  whi?n  every  thing  prefentsa  new  afpe^;  when  all  the 
ancient  bulwarks  \^hich  forme/ly  fecured  the  Independence  of  individual 
Itates  have  been  ovorthrown ;  and  when  one  gigantic  power  ha^  arifeni 
threatening  to  overwhelm  all  others  in  one  vaA  gulph  ol  deftrudion.     The 
pafl  iuccefs  of  that   power  has   fucceeded,  in   the  firfl  place,  from   the 
adoption  of  new  means,  from  thepurfuit  of  new  plans,  and  from  a  total 
difregard  of  all  thofe  forms,  rules,  and  modes  of  proceeding,  which  bad, 
for  eenturieS}  regulated  the  cyiiduA  of  civilised  ilates;  aad^  intbefecond 

place. 
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piBCe,  from  tiie  vmin  encltavour  to  reQft  him  by  the  oppofition  of  or&uiry 
meansy  and  of  common  efforts.  It  is  neceflkry,  thereforei  at  kngth,  to 
adapt  the  means  of  refinance  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  which  threateni 
as;  and  no  fcbeme,  no  regulation,  can  be  propofed  to  which  fomeobjec* 
dons,  and  fpecioiis  objedions,  too,  may  not  be  urged  ;  but,  on  .cool  exft> 
BiDation,  theadYantagesof  fome  fuch  plan  as  that  which  we  have  fugg^iU 
cd  above  will,  we  are  perfuaded,  be  found  greatly  to  overbalance  all  the 
evils  which  may  be  fuppofed  likely  to  refult  ifrom  its  adoption* 

irsffCf,  in  the  abfence  of  her  Tyrant  and  his  armed  banditti,  prefenta 
aoiere  blank  in  the  map;  while  her  youth  are  fent,  like  her  firft  voltm* 
ken'tn  the  caiife  of /f6erfy,  handcuffed  and  fettered  to  the  armies;  while 
ber  bed  blood  is  drained  to  glut  the  ambitious  rage  of  an  alien  Ufurpev ; 
ihe  is  left  even  without  the  fad  privilege  of  complaint.  The  mouths  .df 
Frenchmen«re  fealed ;  their  bands  are  tied  ;  their  preft  is  dumb,  or  fpeaka 
only  to  retaiLtbe  lies  of  their  mailer,  and  to  pour  forth  the  Arains  of  acitt* 
lation  at  his  feet«  Satiated  with  foreigi^  conquefts,  which  have  been  pur- 
chafed  notooly  with  their  blood,  but  with. their  comforts  and  their  hap* 
pinefs,  the  ifaouts  of  vidory  and  the  groans  of  defeat  are  alike  indifferent 
to  their  ear,  as  well  as  to  their  hearts.  Of  the  trades  and  manufoduret, 
of  the  commercial  purfuits  and  fcientific  refearches,  of  the  Great  Nation, 
BO  more  ia  heard.  The  mandates  of  Buonaparte,  his  lying  bulletins,  and 
the  fervile  decreet  of  hia  flaviih  Senate,  monopolise  the  prefs ;  and  tyram^ 
and  fear  extend  their  dominion  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the 
other.  This  ia  as  it  Ihould  be— 'tis  the  merited  (ate  of  rebels  and  regicides* 
Let  them  fmart  under  the  lafh  which  they  have  woven  for  themfelvea ; 
tbey  have  n6  claim  to  pity  or  relief.  It  ia  fome  confolation,  however,  to 
otbera,  as  well  as  to  them,  to  know  that  the  Tyrant  is  not  happier  than  hia 
ilaves.  it  ia  a  fad,  that  on  the  irruption  of  Buonaparte  into  Germany,  laft 
year,  while  the  Britifh  Envoy  was  dancing  attendance  on  his  Miniders  at 
Paoa,  he  honoured  his  own  Monarch  of  Wirtember^  with  a  vifit.  A 
iplendid  dinner  was,  of  courfe,  provided  for  the  Imperial  gueA ;  but  the 
fofpicious  Corficanleft  all  (be  dainties  untouched,  and  confined  birafelf  to 
half  a  doaen  eggs,  drejfedhj/'ku  awn  cooki  and  to  fome  beverage  pi'epared 
by  one  of  his  own  attendants.  "  Sufpicion,"  'tis  faid,  *'  ever  haunts  the 
guilty  mind:"  the  Ufurper  knew  that  every  foreign  prince  mtili  wifh  him 
dead,  and,  j^idgi'ig  of  them  by  himfelf,  he  naturally  concluded  that  any 
one  of  them  would  ^urder  him^  Thus  he  carries  at  lead  fome  portion  of 
his punifliroent  along  with  him;  and,  we  trud,  that  before  he  quits  the 
norafles  of  Poland  he  will  be  made  to  feel  its  full  weight. 

Since  our  lad  Sketch  a  great  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  councils  of 
our  country.'  That  Minidry,  which  fo  long  mocked  the  hopes  of  the 
nation,  has  been  difmilj'ed,  and  they  have  the  mortification  to  know  that 
ihey  are  indebted  for  the  lofs  of  their  places  to  their  own  prefumnti^^^n  and 
folly.  We  before  took  a  brief  view  of  their  condud  while  in  office ;  and  . 
though  there  were  certainly  fonae  individuals  among  them  poflTeHed  of 
knowledge,  experience,  and  talents,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  no  Minillera 
ever  betrayed  fuch  confuramafe  ignorance  and  fuch  abfolute  imbecility  in 
SQweiningthe  affairs  of  a  power^l  kingdom.  Though,  in  our  fummary  uf 
tbeir  early  proceedings,  we  adduced  fufficient  proots  td  jullify  this  aflfer- 
t'-on,  yet  their  fubiequent  condud  has  been  fuch,  both  in  their  meafurea 
of hoOility  and  in  theirinternal  policy^  as  completely  to  edablidi  the  va<v 
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lixtity  of  ihe  charge.    We  are  not  among  divfe  wlio  aredifpoM  to  uiidoi^ 

vI^Uj^  tkn  «oiU|ued  of  MMtc  VideOj  or  to  condemn  the  late  Mintdenfor 
Ttf'Slnn.y  h  tootlngon  tbe  continent  of  South  America*  We  admit  the  iei* 
porti^iite  ot  tucb  an  acceffion  to  our  ftrength  and  refources  ;  we  are  coo-^ 
fidenl  that,  from  :ho  pofTeflion  of  that  fertile  country^  we  (hould  derive 
advantages,  in  a  commercial  and  poliiicul  point  of  view^  of  the  utmoft 
conlequcnce.  An  Extraordinary  uniun,  hoviever,  of  prudencf  and  of  vi« 
gour,  of  cautious  and  oi  it^folute,  condud,  on  our  part,  will  be  neceflary 
te  en  fare  thefe  benefits.  Anv  attempt  to  'hold  the  country  in  oppo/Uum 
to  the  people  will,  unqueftionably,  be  fruitlefs:  we  cannot  fubdue  them  by 
our  arms ;  but  we  may  win  them  to  our  intereft,  by  giving  them  independ* 
eoce,  and  by  affording  them  protedlion  aguinf)  the  Spanish  Government* 
But  the  foocefs  of  this  expedition  cannot  pofiibl y  afford  to  the  MiniAers 
who  planned  ita  juftification  fir  the  inailequacy  of  the  means  provided  for 
caurryiagit  into  effed.  It  is  perfedly  clear,  from  the  publiihed  account 
of  the  commanding  officer,  that,  bad  the  fiege  been  protradied  only  three  ' 
days  longer,  or  had  our  fjeeC  fallen  in  with  an  enemy  on  its  paffage,  the 
^ole  fluck  of  gun()Qwder  had  been  e^khaufted;  and  the  troops  mud  have 
TCitiuined  puffin e  on  board  the  (hips.  To  what  individual,  or  to  what  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  blame  rauft  attach  for  fuch  grofs  mifcondud, 
we  pretend  not  to  decide^  but  it  cejtainly  ought  to  become  the  ftfbjed  of 
parliamentary  inveftigation.  It  hat  been  'laid,  indeed,  that  the  defi* 
ciency  of  pomler  was  meant  to  be  fupplied ;  that  a  veffel,  deftined  (bribe 
purpoibi  received  her  cargo  on  board,  and  was  nearly  ready  to  (ail,  when 
ue  was  found  to  be  not  fia-ioortky ;  and  that  another  Avip  was  provided, 
and  half  laden,  when  the  neceffity  for  a  reinforcement  of  troops  was  dif- 
oovered)  in  confequence  of  which  Ihe  too  was  unloaded,  and  the  powder 
remained  on  ihore.  It  has  alfo  been  whifpered  that  guna  of  one  lize,  and 
liaUs  of  another,  were  fent,  which,  of  courfe,  rendered '  both  guns  and 
balls  ufelefs.  But,  be  this  as  it  n^ay,  the  infufficiency  of  the  nieana  h 
edabiifbed  beyond  the  reach  of  confutation,  and  exhibits  one  among  a 
ihoufand  proofs  of  tbe  incapacity  of  the  late  Cabinet. 

Incapacity  (llll  more  glaring  was  difplayed  in  the  Ute  fenfelefii  and  im- 

.«4>otent  attempt  upon  tfce  Turks.  It  was  a  found  and  wife  policy  to  detach 
the  Turkiib  government,  by  any  means,  from  the  French ;  and  to  fuppoH 
ouc  EuOTian  allies  againil  them.  But  nothing  could  be  fo  impolitic  or  fo  dan« 
gerotts,  Hs  to  make  ufe  of  th remits  without  providing  the  means  (br  carrying 
them  it)i<)  evecntion.  Had  Ad  micalDuck  worth  been  fupplied  with  troopk, 
the  battiMes  which  guard  the  paftage  of  the  Dardanelles  might,  with  facility, 

.liav6  been  dcdroyed  ;.  and  no  danger  could  have  attended  bis  retreat,  after 
he  bad  accomplimed  his.  objed,  or  given  up  the  attempt.  But  no  fuch 
precaution  was  taken:  rcftrifted,  no  d<jubt,  by  his  inftrudions,  the  Adrni* 
ral  loft  fi)  much  time  in  negotiation,  that  the  feafon  for  action  paffttd  away, 
ftn«l  he  wi^s  compelled  to  retrent,  which  he  did  wiih  difficulty,  and  after 
fuftaining  cpn'iderable  lol's.  In  confequence  of  this  difgracetul  attempt, 
we  an*  now  defpifed  by  the  people  who.  before  refpettcd  ns  i  while  the 
Prenvh  »nfl«ei*t.'p  at  Couftanlinople  i^  confirmed  j  and  the  Tqrks  afford  em» 
ploytnent  to   a  large  body  of  RulTian  troops,    which  would  otherwife 

.  thron^then  the  grand  army  in  Poland, 

While  the  lale  Mini  :er^  exhibited  fuch  fi'jnal  proofs  of  inability  in  tho 

CQndi|4  ^i  ^k^  vaf)  their  policy  at  bom^  was  equally  flagrant.    In  ilio 
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vMepTOgrefe  «f  that  tranfadion  which  eoded  in  their  difmiilidn,  there  ar* 
crideift  marka  of  ilupJicity  and  deception.     That  his  Majeily's  cr>n(tfnt  was 
eoIy»  io  tha  6ril  inflaDce^  obtained  or  folicited  for  a  fimpie  extenfion  of  the 
Iddi  Ad  of  179%  with  all  its  privileges  and  with  all  its  rrfiri^ions,  to  tbi< 
tountr}',  it  ia  not  even  pretendi^d  to  deny  ;  and  that,  in  a  fublequent  ftage 
<if.cbe  bi£nefii,  when -the  majority  of.the  Cabinet  had  refulved  to  carry  the 
neafttre  to  a  much  more  dangerous  length,  ibe  intention  was  iludiouity 
kept  from  his  Majefly's  knowledge,  no  one,  who  reads  with  attention  the 
pablifhed  Speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  can  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt. 
la  our  review  of  that  fpeech*  our  readers  are  referred  for  a  proof  of  this 
estrsordioary  £i6t,  which,  of  itfeif,  i*»  fufiicient  to  condemn  the  Condud  of 
die  MiniAers*    Indeed,  not  the  froalleft  excufe  can  be  made  fur  them  ;  for 
vkeo  they    firil    communicated   their   original  plan4  to    his    Majefty,    be 
accompanied  his  rclutiaHt  confenl  with  a  politive  decl'tration  that  he  would 
Wit  ga  <me^cp  forthen     Yet  they  determine  lo  go  further  themfelves,  and 
pretend,  from  his  MajeOy's^V;jtce,  to  inler  his  a(!ent  to  a  meafure  to  which 
ke  had  previoufly  aflured  them,  in  the  moit  dired  -<nd  pofitivc  terms,   that 
lie  aever  would  aflTent  I     Though  duplkity  could  not  be  carried  to  a  greater 
extent^  >et  i^fult  could:  when   forced   to  an   explanation  with  their  Suve* 
w%'[i^  after  they  had  committed  themfelves  with  Parlinraent,  ihev  c  Mula* 
£ceoded  to  abandon  the  meafure  ;  but  infiKed  on  referving  U>  themldves  tha 
right  of  bringing  it  forward  whenever  they  Ihoutd  pleafe.     Now  the  referva* 
tioaof  fuch  right  was  an  a^  of  fupererogation,  unlels  ihey  actually  meant  to 
•gitaie  ibe  queftion  again,  and  to  confider  the  adminfion  ot  the  right  by  tha 
King  as  a  pledge  on  his  Majeily's  part  to  give  his  fanClion  tu  the  dircutnon  ; 
becaufe  no  one  ever  doubted  the  rigbt  ot'  a  mini  Her  to  fugseett  to  his  fuve* 
rdgn  any  meafures  which  he  might  deem  eflential  to  the  public  good« 
The  Ktngt  then,  confideuiig  it  in  thi«,  its  true,  light,  was  reduced  to  tha 
■ecefliiy  not  only  of  refiding  the  application^  but  of  demanding  an  aiTu'rance 
from  ibefe  imperious  and  pertinacious  fervants  that  they  never  would 
prefs  upon   him  again  a  meafure  to  which  bi:»  duty^and  his  confcience  for- 
bade him  to  accede.     But.  though  they  urged  their  R#yal  maAer  to  give  a 
tucil  afl\iiai}ce  to  them  that  he  woUld  comply   with   their  wifhes,  they 
abMutely  refufed  to  give  bira  an  aflurance  of  a  fimilar  nature.^    Nor  did 
their   infoience  flop  here.     For  when  they  fi)und  that  they  had  loft  the 
fconfiience  of  their  infuhed  Sovereign,  tbey  obftinately  perfilled  in  keeping 
their  places,  contrary  to  the  uniform  pradice  in  all  analogous  cafes,  until 
tht;)'  Ihoald  receive  a  formal  difmiflion.     By  fuch  conduct,  they  could  only 
ho^&bvejider  their  Sovereign  unpopular;  and,  indeed,  tli is  was  not  the 
oaly  ilqp   takea  for  that   iqnourabU  purpofe.      By  a   meafure  equally 
micoafbiatiofial  and  unprecedented,  they  dared  to  arraign  their  maAer,  as  it 
were,  before  both  Houfes  of  Parliament ;  and  to  bring  bim  to  iifue  with  his 
fervaots.     But,  to  the  credit  of  the  nation,  the  blow  has  recoiled  upon 
tbemfeives  ;  and  while  the  refoliite  and  magnanimoi^^  conduct  of  the  King 
has  received  a  juil  tribute  of  gratitude  from  his  admiring  fubjeds,  his 
(aithlefs  and  infolent  Mini iiei-s  have  become  objeds  of  execration  to  the 
country. 

Never,  ipdeed,  had  a  monarch  fuch  ftrong,  fuch  irrefiftible,  claims  to  the 
sfiedion  and  confidence  of  his  people,  as  our  venerable  Sovereign;  who^ 

*  lo  the  Number  for  the  preient  mo&th  of  May. 
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Advancing  in  years  and  in  virtue,  unites  to  the  wifdom  of  experience^  th« 
mental  vigour  of  youth.  -On  this  occa/ion,  be  has  nobly  vtodirated  bis 
right  to  ihe  proud  di(lindion  of  **  Defemder  op  the  Faith;"  he 
httSk  manifcfted  u  clear  and  jud  feiife  of  his  important  duties ;  and,  true  to 
bi^  oath,  he  has  proved  hiinfelf  the  firm' friend  of  the  Proteiiant  rehgion  ; 
the  vigilant  guardian  of  the  Edablifhf^d  Church.  May  the  fun  of  content 
illufttine^the  evening  of  his  hte;  and  may  the  benedidions  of  Heaven  be 
iboxvered  upon  his  head  ! 

The  queliii>n&  fubinitted  to  Parliament  by  the  friends  of  the  latei  Miniftert 
could  have  no  other  objed  or  tendency  than  to  juftify  the  condud  of  ibofe 
Minifters,  and  to. condemn  that  of  their  Sovereign.  The  men  feleded  for 
the  purpofe  of  bringing'  them  forward  (hened  the  prudence  and  deliberation 
with  which  the  buiiiiefs  whs  conduced.  Lord  Stad<>rd,and  Mr.  iBrand 
were  known  to  be  men  4 if  refpedable  cbaraders,  and  very  diOerent  iiuleedi 
in  .every  rcfped,  froih  the  sent-ral  herd  oi  their  iK'edy  and  violent  parti  fans. 
Abd  motions  from  fuch  men,  it  was  very  weil  undcrfkood,  would  be  receiv* 
eU  with  attention,  vyhile,  if  propofed  by  others,  ihey  would  be  rejeded  with 
fcorn.  But  this  cannot,  in  any  degree,  alter  the  nature  of  the  meafurs 
itfelf,  which,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  be  confidered,  is  utterly  indefenfi- 
ble.  B)  i/iic  of  tliC  bijhops  who  voti  d^«r  Lord  Staflf(»rd's  moiiont  in  the 
lioufe  of  Pfersy  ii  hab,  we  know,  been  conlidered  as  a  queAion  declaratory 
only  of  a.  ronftilutional  right  poOHfed  by  bis  MajeAy's  Miniders  to  give 
their  Sovereign  fuch  advice  as  they  fliould  deem  eiTemial  to  the  wel* 
fare  of  the  iiate.  Now,  a»  we  have  before  obferved,  /lo  man  ever  quellioned 
the^xiAence  of  fuch  a  right ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  were  poffibJe  to  confider 
this  as  a  mere  abftrad  quelUon  of  fuch  a  nature^  we  contend  that  it  (bould 
have  been  unanimouHy  rejcded,  as  unneceflary  as  nugatory,  as  tending  ta 
tfifle  with  the  time,  and  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Iloufe.  If,  on  the 
other  bandy  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  queftion  arifing  out  of  paruciilar 
circum dances;  as  having  a  pradicai  reference  to,  and  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with,  ihofe  circunrtjances,  it  is  impoflible  to  form  fL  corred  etlinate  of 
its  merits  or  demerits,  without  taking  the  circumDances  themfelve«  whtck 
conttitute  its  bafis  into  coniideration.  That  it  muA  he  fu  confidered  i$ 
perfedly  clear,  when  it  is  rccolledcd  that  a  part  of  the  fame  motion  went 
to  exprefs  confidence  in  his  Majefly's  late  MiniAers,  and  pegret  at  their 
difmiffion.  The  latter  indeed  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  motion, 
which,  to  obviate  all  mifconception,  we  (hall  here  tranCtrnbe* 

>'*  nai  this  Hwfe<f  feeling  thenecej^ty  of  a  firm  andJtabU  adminiftraHon  at 
this  very  important  crifis  oj  pubHc  affairs^  refolvt^  that  it  %$  impqgible  to  fteo, 
ynthovt  the  deepejt  regret^  the  change  that  has  recentUt  taken  place '  in  hie 
iJMajefii/*i  CottncUs^  whiih  regret  is  con^dtrably  increafed  by  the  causes  tonhick 
that  change  has  been  afcribcdy  it  being  the  opinion  oj  this-  Houfe^  that  it  is  the 
fir^  duty  oJ\  the  refponfible  minivers  of  the  crown  not  to  refirain  t hem/elves  by 
any  pledge i  exprejed  or  implied^ from  giving  any  advice  to  his  Majesty, 
xphivA,  to  the  bejt  (f  iheirjitdgmeni^  the  courfe  of  citcamfiances  may  render 
necfffary^  for  the  honour  of  his  Majesty'^  caOwk,  and  thefecwrity  of  his 
domi/iions.*' 

Wiilany  man  be  bold  enough  to  contend  that  this  is  a  mere  abftrad 
queftion  r — or  that  it  does  not  dtredly  involve  the  whole  qiie(lion  lit  iifoe 
l>etween  the  Kino  and  his  MmiftersI  It  is  not  poffible,  we  maintain,  to 
i;ive  an  atfirmative  to  the  motion,  without  approving  the.  condud  of  the 
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htier  and  condemning  that  of  the  former.  How,  then,  the  prelate  to  whom  ; 
we  have  alluded,  can  pofEhly  have  perfuadt-d  hirofett  »>»<••  a  belief, ili»t, 
condemning,  as  he  proleflbb  to  do,  the  proceedings  af  the  \n&  Cabinet  in 
refpect  of  !he  Romaii'iV'* ;  hoilile,  as  he  avows  himfVlf,  to  any  farther  cu%^ 
eeffi  n»  t^halevcr  to  that  body  of  his  M  tjcfty's  fubje^l;* ;  and  drcUring,- 
as  be  has  done,  that  had  Lord  Howick's  bill  been  brought  hefure  ;hd 
Houfe  of  Feers,  it  Ihonld  have  had  his  decided  negative  ;  how,  we  fay, 
his  LordOiip^  fo  feeling,  and  fo  fa}ing,  could  brifg*liis  mind  to  conceive 
that  he  might  with  propriety  vote  for  Lord  Staff* 'rd\  motion,  we  have  not 
fufficifht  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  that  mind  to  enable  us  to  form 
even  a  rational  conje^ure.  It  is,  indeed,  an  eiiigmii  which  we  (liall  not 
irafte  nur  time  by  any  endeavour  to  foKe. 

We  have  vital  objections  to  fuch  a  motion,  from  whomever  it  may  pro*  . 
cred,  as  we  regard  it  as  an  iniiireCl  attack  on  ihe  conftitutional  pnnripley 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  It  amounts  to  nothing  lefs,  than  a  public 
accufation  ot  the  Sovereign  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords;  and,  if  ^dmittej 
to  pafs  without  reprobation,  it  would  eftablilh  a  precedent  that  would  go 
?ery  near  to  fan^ion  all  the  rebellious  proceedings  agaiitft  our  hrll  Charjes, 
vhicb  we  artf  annually  called  upon  to  expiaie  by  a  folemn  commemora- 
tion»  by  penitence  and  prayer.  How  the  Marquis  of  SiuHord,  whom  nei* 
ther  nature  nor  habit  has  formed  for  party  contentions  or  political  flrife, 
could  be  induced  to  lend  himfelf  as  an  inArunient  on  fuch  an  occafion,  it 
is  fomewhat  difficult  to  conceive.  Fortunately  the  Houfe  maintained  itt 
own  honour  by  rejedling  the  motion,  b}  a  decifive  majority,  though  it  de«- 
parted  not  a  little  from  its  conftitutional  dignity,  by  receiving  it,  and  mak* 
log  it  the  fubjed  of  difcuffion.  Lord  RADi^OR,^with  bis  ufual  wifdonoi 
and  good  fenfe,  obje^ed,  on  a  fubfequent  day,  to  fuch  a  proceeding;  and, 
if  the  forms  of  the  Houfe  would  admit  of  it,  we  hope  to  fee  his  Lord/hip's 
proteft,  on  the  occafion,  recorded  on  its  journals. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the  debate  was  condu^^ed  with  Angular  vjo* 
leoce,  afperity,  and  indecorum.'     A  man,  who  had  held  the  high  htuation 
of  Solicitor  General  to  the  Crown,  had  the  audacity  to  libel,  in  the  moil 
grofs  aiff)  unwarrantable  manner,  a  nobleman  as  much  his  fupenqr  in. 
every  valuable  endowment  of  the  mind,  as  in  rank;  and  even  to  extend 
his  libel  to  the  firft  court  of  judicature  in  the  realm.     In  an  ironical  deli- 
neation of  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative,  this  confcientiou«  gentleman 
did  not  fcrnple  to  fay — *^  He  (the  King)  may  call  to, bis  fervice  a  man 
who  has  been  conviHed  by  that  Houfe  of  a  grofs  violation  of  the  )aw/M !  !-7 
Had  this  Ci&wn  Lawyer  condefcended  to  indicate  that  part  of  the  Conftttu- 
ti<m  which  delegated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons'the  power  o(  cwivi^ion  for 
criminal  ofiences,  be  might  have  communicated  fome  information  of  con* 
(iderable  ufe  to  his  patrons: — Had  this  IVhig-orator  extended   his  kind* 
nefs  fo  tar  as  to  point  out  the  law  which  imparts  to  any  court,  or  aifcm- 
biy,  whatever,  the  right  o(  conviction  without  trialy  the  partifans  of  Turkijh 
defpotifm  would  have  beeii  greatly  obliged  to  him»     Bur  never  wan  a  fouler 
libel  pronounced,  either  on  the  Houfe  of  Commons  or  on  the  Britith  Con* 
ffitution.     It  is,  indeed,  a  melancholy  and  a  moft  difgraceful  fa£l,  that  one 
Hoafe  of  Commons  did  not  only  convuS,  but  puni/hy  Lord  Melvillz 
withoqt  trial,  and  for  an  alledged  offence  which  be  was  afterward^  proved 
not  to  have  committed.     But  the  whol^  proceeding  was  a  difgrace  to  the 
country ;  and  the  fupport  of  it,  by.  men  profefling  Whig  principles  (though 
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itding  in  diredl  contradidion  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Whigs  of  l688)« 
only  tends  to  dem^ntlrate  th^  truth  of  a  common  obferyatioit,  that  modern 
Whigs  are  the  grcatuU  of  t^^rants.  The  orajlor  jroceeded,  amitid  the  cheers 
of  his  accomplices,  thus-— »'  Who  has  been  b»OTght  to  trial  and  acquitted;" 
^^afttr  conviction,  be  it  obfervtd  j — *'  but  fo  acquitted,  that  not  one  of  hit 
powerful  friends  in  that  lioufc  had  ever  yet  ventured  to  move  the  rcfcind- 
ing  of  the  refolutions  which  (lood  againft  him;" — (if  the  Miniftcrrs  bad  had 
any  fenfe  of  dt-cency,  or  any  notion  of  juftic.e,  they  would  have  themfelyes 
propofed  to  rcfcind  the'  refolutions,  which  can  only  difgrace  tlic  perfons 
who  fupported,  and  the  Houfe  which  adopted,  them) — ^**  wKo  could  not 
come  into  the  other  Iloufe  of  Parliament  without  reading  in  the  lonks  ht 
men  around  him  the  fentence  palTed  upon  him*  Ai'd  who  mud  ftili  have 
refo,unding  in  his  ears  the  words,  *  Guilty,  upon  my  Honour/  "  A  more 
fcurrilous  and  indt.cei.t  attack  never  ilTued  from  the  lips  of  a  popular 
tleclaimerat  Copenhagen  Houfe.  What,  niujl  a  law>er  have  theefiVonlery 
to  tell  the  world,  that  accufatipn  is  tantamount  lo  mnvirHon ;  anu  that 
dondemnatiormnd  acquittal  arc  fynon3mous  terms!  I-  lli's  the  lai.guage  of  a 
Britifh  fenatorf  'Are  fuch  falfe  infinuations,  fuch  cowardly  al'acks,  as 
thefe  to  be  tolerated  in  the  difcuffion  of  a  great  confiiiutional  queUion  f 
it  is  here  infmuated,  too  plainly  to  be  mifiaken,  that  (he  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  lyas  unjuft  ;  and,  hence  it  is  evident  that,  if  hi<«  L()rd(hip's 
friends  bad  been  in  power,  his  acquittal  would  immediately  have  been 
Afcribe<]  to  party  fpirit  and  political  intrigue.-  Fortunately,  however,  for 
Ins  Lord  (hip,  not  only  his  enemies  but  hi*^  accufers,  his  perfecutors,  werp 
in  power;  and  thet>nly  party  fpirit  s^nd  political  intrigue  that  were  exerted 
reipeding  his  trial  (and  a  great  deal  of  both  was  exerted)  were  employed 
for  the  purpcfe  of  producing  a  fentence  of  condemnation.  Juilice,  how- 
over,  pri^vailed  over  malice;  and  the  whofe  world  was  convinced,  that  his 
Lord  flu  p  was  an  injured  and  perftcuted  man,  whom  a  defperate  and 
unprincipled  party  had  labr^ured  to  facrifice  to  their  own  ambitious  hopes 
and  fears.  The  la  (I  Houfe  of  Common?,  then,  were  highly  culpable  iq 
fuflferii)^  't'fli  ctKJU"*  t(i  hv  thrown  out,  alike  repugnant  to  decency  and  to 
jt.liice.  We  will  not  (top  to  enquire  how  far  fuch  fentiments  are  becom- 
ing in  a  man,  \yho  is  a  Lawj/cr,  and  who  maj'  be  a  Judge* 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  this  debate,  libelled  the  two  Univerfitics,  and»  as  ufual, 
betrayed  his  own  ignorance  of  the  fubjed  of  difcuflion.  In  the  refoluto 
ftand,  made  by  the  SovsaEiGX,  and  his  friends,  againd  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  church,  he  defcrieJ,  with  hisaccuftomed  fagaci ty,  tbe  rvm 
if  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  Had  his  intePeds  been  no  clearer  in  1798, 
iiis  advice  would  have  been  of  little  K-rvice  to  his  friends  Neilfim  and 
Hughes,  and  his  pAmo  would  not  have  figured  fo  confpicuoufly  in  the  Re- 
port of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Lords. 

But,  to  return  from  thisdigreiTivecxcurfion,  it  is  a  fad  that  the  KiNa, 
in  refining  t^c  claims  of  his  MiniQerSf  in  ch|inging  his  councils,  and  in 
deliending  the  Ellabliflied  Chutch  againd  meafures  which  he  juftly  deemed 
decidedly  hoilile  to  it,  acled  fr(»m  the  fole  influence  of  his  own  enlightened 
and  confcientious  mind.  And  all  the  clamoufs  which  have  been  raifed 
about  Jeaet  ififluence,  and  attempts  to  poifon  the  roj/altaiiid,  are  the  laft 
expiring  ftrugglcs  of  a  defeated*  party,  which  fecks,  in  falf^hood,  a  refuge 
from  difgrate.  The  King,  when  refolved  tP  change  his  Miniftcrs,  fent  for 
two  noblemen,  whofe  fervices  he  had  formerly  experienced,  and  whofe 
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|>rinciple9  and  condn^  he  highly -approved.  To  them  he  iflued  his  coin* 
mands,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  with  Ms  prefmt  fervanfs.  it\ 
this  lie  a^ed  in  ftri6l  conformity  with  the  principles  t)f  the  conftitution^ 
and  only  exercifed  an  acknowledged  and  undifputed  prerogative  of  the 
erown.  When  fuch  an  «xpre(fion  could  be  extorted  from  the  lips  of  the 
SoTEBEiG?!,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  with  what  difrefpe^  and  infolence 
be  had  been  treated.  The  truth  is,  that  a  mod  formidable  arifiocratic 
fii6lion  had  been  formed,  which,  confident  in  its  own  ftrength,  prefumed  ta 
didate  to  the  King  and  totyrannize  over  the  people.  And  had  thoy  not 
heen  checked  in  their  career,  by  the  fortitu^^e  of  their  mafter,  on  an  oc* 
cafion  ^bich  their  own  f(>11y  and  prefuropiitm  fupplied,  the  Kinq  would 
^Kcdily  have  been  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  in  the  State,  and  an  ariOo* 
cntical  government  ereded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Throne,  though  exercifing 
iti  odious  4>ower  under  the  name  and  femblance  of  a  M^Kiarchy. 

As  to  the  propofed  conceffions  to  the  Homai)ifts,  though  they  wera 
bigbiy  dangerous  (o  the  ellabliAied  religion,  and  though  the  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  effe€t  would  have  produced  confufion,  and  perhaps 
mutiny,  in  our  naVy;  they  would  neither  have  fulfilled  the  exaggerated 
mcpedtations,  uor  have  increased  the  a6lual  comforts,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Roroanifts.  They  were,  indeed,  only  calculated  to  gratify  the  am* 
hitioA  of  a  few^  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and  the  fubfequcnt  condud  of  th« 
KomaniAsy  who  have  congratulated  the  King  on  the  change  of  his.Mtnifiers, 
fnfficiently  teftify  their  fenfe  of  the  meafure.  But  in  order  to  convey  to 
ottr  readers  ft  nnore  comprehenHve  idea  of  the  ftate  of  the  queftion,  as  it 
sfieds  Ireland,  and  of  the  relative  (ituation  of  the  Romanifts  and  the  Proteft« 
tets,  in  that  country,  of  which  Engl ifhmen  in  general  are  woefully  ig« 
norant,  we  (hall  lay  before  our  readers  the  fpeech  of  Mr.  GirFARi>,  is 
(be  Common  Council  of  Dublin,  on  the  1 8th  of  March  lad,  which  con- 
tains much  curiou6  matter,'  as  well  as  many  juft  reftediens,  on  the  inftam»> 
»atory  oration  of  Mr.  JTeo^^A, 
*^  We  are  called  upon  once  more  to  perform  the  painful  tafl:  of  defending 
r  ourfelves  againft  our  own  Countrymen,  whofe  violence  we  muft  endeavour 
to  oppofe  with  temperance  and  moderation,  though  we  may  look  with 
more  apprehenfion  at  any  profped  of  their  fuccefs,  than  even  at  the  at*- 
tacks  of  the  Coriican  alTaffin,  with  whofe  auxiliary  power  they  would  now 
btimidate  us. 

"  For  fbmc  weeks  paft  4he  Ncwfpapers  have  been  thronged  with 
Speeches  faid  to  have  been  delivered  at  Meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  at  which  Meetings  were  faid  to  be  di£cuflied  a  negoci^tion  with 
GoTerament  refpe6ling  their  demands,  and  the  pretenfiens  oo  which  thefe 
demands  are  founded.  .    ^ 

"  Far  be  it  from  the  AfTembly  which  I  addrefs  to  interfere  betweeivany 
fabjed  and  his  right  of  petitioning  the  Parliament  or  the  Throne;  it  ia 
bit  mod  valuable  privilege—^  privilege  which,  though,  violated  in  the 
pcrfon  of  one  of  yotir  Members,  fiiould  never  be  relinqulflied  by  th«4*ub- 
jeds  of  Great  Britain^  or  infringed  by  any  Statefman  who  regarded  his 
duty,  .  •         - 

**  Great  part  of  the  Speeches  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  compofed'of 
^fions  to  the  former  dondud  of  thefe  Noblemei>  and  Gentlemen,  who 
coQpofe  the  prefent  Government,  mixed  with  chargea of  inconfiftency  and. 
ipbnidiilgs  for  bad  £ifth.      I  defire  to  be  difttn^ly  underfiood^  as  not  en- 
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teriiig  into  this  part  of  the  difpute. — I  have  read  of  Conjurors,  who  having 
raifed  hh  evil  fpirit  were  unable  to  lay  him,  and  fell  the  vidims  of  their 
own  indifrretTon.  If  any  roan  htes  raified  the  fpirit  of  Popery,  let  him  now 
la^  1)16  devil  as  be  can.  1  ftand  here  on  behalf  of  the  Proteftarxts  of  Ire- 
land, who  have  been  vilified,  tiaduced,  and  belied,  by  thofe  who  fhould 
fpeak  of  them  with  gratitude  and  veneration. 

^^  h  would  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ridiculous  in  this  place,  and  within 
the  very  ihort  fpace  of  lime  whicH  is  allowed  for  our  debates,  to  eiiter 
into  polemical  difputation  on  religious  fubjedt*;  I  (liall,  therefore,  only 
fay  otthe  Proteftantsof  Ireland,  that,  fatisfied  with  the  purity  of  their  own 
dudrine,  they  perfecute  no  man,  condemn  no  man  to  the  ftnke,  make 
iir»  foJemn  proctfiions  to  immolate  unhappy  vi^iims^-pray  not  for  th^ 
deftrudion,  but  for  the  converfion  and  falvation  of  their  enemies;  con- 
deron  no  man  to  everlaiting  perdition ;  but  fop^e^  and  if  the  continuance 
of  Popifli  demands  did  not  prevent  them,  would  forget,  the  atrocities  re- 
corded in  that  book  of  inviolate  truth.  Sir  R;  Mufgrave's  Account  of  the 
Rebellioub  of  Ireland.  This  book  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  galling  to 
the  Romanifts^  as  it  paints  them  in  their  true  colours.  Never  was  mai| 
better -fined  lor  the  talk  than  Sir  Richard;  a  Gentleman  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, higly  educated  and  endowed,  the  very  votary  of  truth,  and  living 
cfaicfiv  amongft  them.  He  has  not  fet  forth  a  fyllable  without  annexing 
the  rec(»rd  or  pthcr  document  on'  which  it  is  founded  :  bow  much  more 
becoming  would  it  be  of  the  RomaniHs  to  fay,  we  ha^ve  finned  ;  we  repent, 
.and  will  hereafter  be  luyal,  than  to  abufe  the  recorder  of  their  atrocities, 
end  to  threaten  us  with  their  future  vengeance.  I  rejoice,  however,  that 
they  have  fpoken  out — their  meeting  wns  unanimous,  and  I  have  there- 
fore a  right  to  aflume  that  thofe  fpeeches  contain  their  general  fentiment. 

*^  The  Agitators  of  Ireland,  obferving  how  much  the  world  has  beea 
•taken  with  cant  words  and  nick-names,  have  appropriated  to  themfelves 
the  title  Catholic,  to  the  exclufion  of  the  whole  Chrifiian  Church.— -Every 
one  knows  that  Catholic  means  univerfal,  and  for  more  than  feven  hun- 
dred yeaf¥  a^r  our  BlelTed  Lord,  the  Chriilian  Church  was  Catholic— 
that  is,  her  faith  and  her  doditnes  were  univerfal ly  the  fame  in  the  £aft 
and  in  the  Weft.  We  know  that  this  was  fo,  and  we  hope'  that  in  God's 
good  time  ii  will  be  fo  again. — But  in  the  eighth  century  the  Bifliop  of 
Rome  fet  up  for  hirofelf,  and  feparating  from  the  Eafiern  or  Greek  Church 
^purfued  doflrioes  and  pradices  of  his  own  imeiitioo,  till,  by  the 
wonderful  fuecSfs  of  Prieftcraft,  he  raifed  himfelf  to  be  Arbiter  of  the 
WeAero  world,  the  Setter- up  and  the  Puller-down  of  Kings  and  Princes— 
yntil  the  cup  of  his  abomination  bei,ng  full,  Chriftians  could  no  longer  en- 
duie  it.  Pious  and  learned  men  made  refearch  into  the  early  times,  and 
into  the  pure  and  original  dodrines  of  primitive  Chrifiianity,  with  the  aid 
of  fome  wife  and  virtuous  Sovereigns,  particularly  our  glorious  Eliasabeth— 
they  refiored  Chrifiianity  to  its  original  purity.  But  thefe  reformers  and 
tbistteformation  were ,  perfecuted  with  $re  and  fword  by  the  Pope  and  his 
adherents,  nor  has  their  wrath  and  malignity  abated  one  jot  from  the 
reign  of  the  bloody  infatuated  bigot,  Mary,  to  the  prefent  hour. 

**  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  neither  Catholic 
nor  Primitive,  lieither  the  old  nor  the  univerfal  Church — but  a  dangerous 
fed,  injurious  wherever  it  has  powar  to  all  who  differ  from  it. 

*'  The  brstor  is,  thereforoi  a  little  aftray  ^n  his  hifioryi  when  he  aflerts 
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that  Ireland  received  the  do^rine  of  Rome  in  the  6rth  century.  Saint 
Psrrick,  if  ever  there  was  fuch  a  Saint,  or  any  other  Mif&onary,  Ytha 
might  bave  preached  here,  cpuld  not  preach  Popery  before  there  was  a 
Pope:  it  he  preached  in  the  fifth  century,  he  preached  three  hundred! 
yean  before  the  feparatfon  of  Rome  from  the  Greek  Church,  which  hap«^ 
pened  in  ihe  eighth  century  :  he  therefore  preached  true  Chriflianity,  and 
tbaihe  did  is  manifeft  from  the  oppofition  made  by  the  Iriih  Hifhops  and 
Clergy,  on  the  invafion  of  tbi^  Country  by  Henry  11.  when  Pope 
Adrian  prefuraed  to  grant  away  this  ifland,  as  a  fief  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Irifh  Bithops  and  Clergy,  to  their  everlafting  honour,  boldly 
refitted  the  impious  aHumption,  declaring  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
perttdly  independent  on  that  t)f  Rome.       .       ' 

"Of  the  religion  of  Alfred,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  reparation 

oftie  Churches,  I  am  not  enabled  to  fpeak  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that 

k  was  an  excellent  politician  ;  and  if  fuch  fpeechcs  as  we  have  lately  ihen 

nfwrted  had  been  made  in  his  time  dnd  in  his  dominion,  he  would  have 

Inertly  puniflied  the  Hundred  which  allowed  them.  r 

"They  fay  that  their.  Religion  is  that  of  our  Henrys  and  of  our 
Edwards,  the  Conquerors  of  Poidiers,  Agincourt,  and  Creflyr  doubtlefs 
they  lay  the  truth;  for  they  fpeak  of  a  time  when  not  only  they 

But  oil  the  Kings  of  Chrijlendam 
Were  led  mojt  grofsly  by  that  meddUiig  Piiefi, 
Dreading  the  curfe  which  money  might  buy  out ; 
And  for  the  lucre  of  vile  gold,  dirt  traih, 
Purchafed  corrupted  pardoi\  of  a  m^n 
Who  in  that  fale  fold  pardon  from  his  foul* 

"  Accordingly  we  fee  this  very  Henry,  to  whom  Pope  Adrian  granted 
Irdand,  fubmitting  to  be  whipped  before  the  altar  of  a  feditious  Pried; 
John  reiigning  his  crown  to  the  Pope,  and  even  the  great  Henry  V.  com- 
nitting  the  moft  abominable  cruelties  from  religious  zeal. 

**  MBch  is  it  to  he  lamented  that  the  fpirit  which  iufpired  the  Irifh  Pre* 
kte9  aaid  Clergy  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  they  afferted  their  rights  as 
a  Church  totally  independent  of  Rome,  has  not  fallen  upon  their  fuccef* 
Ibrs,  Had  their  mitres,  like  Elijah's  mantle,  conveyed  a  portion  of  their 
fpirit,  bow  many  roiferies  would  this  Country  have  avoided ;  for,*  to  the 
Wy  interference  of  a  foreign  Priell,  whofe  views  and  interells  were  always 
boftil^  to  the  Sovereign  power,  even  when  in  communion  with  him,  may 
all  our  misfortunes  be  traced  :  it  is  pot  yet  too  late ;  we  meddle  not  with 
the  Romanilis  in  matters  purely  of  Faith ;  it  is  their  politics  whi<;h  bar 
their  entrance  on  what  they  fo  much  defire  ;  it  is  their  having  made  thofe 
dangerous  politics  an  article  of  Religion  which  excludes  them  ;  it  is  their 
looking  beyond  the  authority  of  their  Sovereign  to  the  imaginary  power 
of  a  Foreigner,  the  abominable  purpofes  which  that  Foreigner  and  thofe 
ading  by  his  authority  have  made  of  this  fuperflition,  and  which  they 
i^in  may  make,  andf  keeps  usr  in  alarm. — Let  the  Romanics  again,  as 
their  predeceflbrs  in  Henry  the  Hd's  time  did,  aflert  their  independence  on 
lUme;  let  them  fwear,  as  we  have  fworn,  that  no  foreign  Prince,  State,  or 
l^otentate;  has  or  ooght  to  have  any  jurifdidtion,  authority,  fnpremacy  or 
f^pchority,  temporal  or  fpirittlali  wiUiin  this  Realm ;  and,  for  one,  I  am* 

-  ready 
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Kady  to  meet  them  with  roj  whob  heart ;  for,  with  ail  their  iautts,  theji 
are  ftill  my  Countrymen. 

*'*  And  furely  no  time  ever  prefented  an  happiei*  opportunity  for  fuch  a 
reconciltation  than  the  prefent ;  when  they  have  ieen  the  ufarping  Uea<i 
of  their  Church,  who  once  ppflelTed  Imperial  power,  whofe  thunders  were 
heard  to  fulminate  throughout  the  earth,  an<i  before  whom  even  King^ 
were  fet-n  to  tfetnble,  fallen  from  hia  hif(h  eftate,  dragged  from  the  an« 
cient  feat  of  his  authority ,  ami  compelled  to  attend  the  ruthlefs  Tyrant  at 
I^aris.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  fub)efl  of  pity  and  compaifion.  But  what 
followed  ?  What  were  our  feelings  when  we  faw  this  degradied  Prieft  pro» 
faningand  proflitnting  the  facped  rites  of  Religion,  anointing '  and,  crowor 
ing  the  blood- ftained  Monfter  who  had  pubtidy  renounced  ChriAianity 
and  profeiled  the  dodrine  of  Mahomet  f  Here  our  pity  ceafes  and  our 
contempt  prevails.  It  may  be  faid,  he  was  forced  to  the  att;  he  could 
not  refill.  What!  Shall  we  be  toU  that  any  force  (hould  compel  ^ 
Chriftian  Biibop  to  an  a£k  of  facrilege  and  apeftacy  ?  He  (hould  have  re* 
fufed  :  he  would  have  beeu  Biucdercd--^al  he  would  hafve  died  the  martyr 
of  religion  and  of  honour :  by  complying  he  livefr— he  lives  the  degraded 
Dave  of  Buonaparte ;  he  lives  tp  make  Irifli  Bifliops— 4hofe  Bi(hpps  make 
Irifh  Pnefts,  thofe  Priefts  are  the  diredors  of  our  deluded  Countr}'me»f 
And  under  thefe  circumftances,  will  any  man  fay  that  any  doiflrine 
which  Buonaparte  might  wifli  to  .promulgate  would  not  be  received 
among  them  ? 

*^  But  Buonaparte,  it  fcems,  is  not  that  deteftable  mender  the  world 
fuppofe  him  ;  he  is  an  extraordinary  man,  an  Honorary  Member  of  all 
Religions,  who  palTes  through  the  world-— donbtlefs  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind— with  the  fword  in  ene  hand  and  religious  toleration  in  the  other.— 
O !  how  I  love  thofe  expreffions  of  relped  and  admiration,  when  beftowed 
on  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  !  How  plainly  do  they  ihew  the  heart  frona 
^hich  they  emanate* !— Thofe  expteflioosi  made  uCe  of  at  one  of  the, 

Romiih 


**  *  Can  it  be  fuppeied  that  the  nnaninily  fo  evident  this  day»  will  not 
have  fimilar  efieds,  when  it  is  cpnfideMK]«  that  however  deeply  we  are  in* 
tereAed  in  removing  our  difquaJification,  yet  it  is  more  eiTential  to  the 
Throne  and  to  the  Empire,  than  even  to  ourfelves  ?  It  is  mcire  fd,.  at  ft 
time,  when  a  man  of  the  moft  wonderful  kind  has  anfen  in  £urope>-7difr 
pofing  of  crowns  and  fceptres— with  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  religious 
toleration  in  the  other ;  owes  his  conquefts  perhaps  as  much  to  one  as  to 
the  other;  fo  little  a  ilave  to  bigotry,  that  he  has  been  cailled  by  a  ibp 
fpeftable  friend  of  mine—'  an  Honorary  Member  of  all  B^ljgioASt'  whu^ 
profiting  by  the  intolerant  laws  of  other  cotintries,  has  ereded  his  mighty  emr 
pire  upon  their  ruin.  Our  empire  confiib  of  fixteen  millions ;  Buonaparte's 
probably  of  fixty  millions.  Can  it  be  poffible  that  a  Miniiler  of  £og)and 
will  rejed  four  millions  on  the  fpot,  without  co(t  or  fubfidy  ?  oic  coight, 
but  ceafing  to.  perfecute,  or  fufering  «i  Iriflt  ftdiea  to  perfeciite  them  t 
tf  we  are  to  contend  for  our  country  upon  oyr  own  foil^  as  Minifien  have 
often  given  us  to  apprehend,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  left  to  Buonaparte  and 
his  followers  to  ofier  to  our  population  the  privileges  which  their  ow« 
Government  refufed :  he  is  no  mend  to  the  empire  that  would  wiih  to  fee 

that 
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RomiA  meetings,  in  a  fpeech  certainly  the  mod  pre-eminently  infolent^ 
faife,  and  feditious,  that  ever  was  uttered ;  :a  fpeech  from  which  the 
natural  a\)d  direA  inference  is,  that  if  the  Legiflature  will  not  fuhmit  ta 
tiieir  demands,  they  witl  look  to  Buonaparte.  And  here  allow  me  to  fay^ 
liow  much  I  rejoice  for  the*  fafety  of  the  Proteftant  Eftabliflimcnt,  to 
fee  that  this  fpeech  has  been  fo  oAentatioufly  pabliihed  in  almod  all  tho 
newrpapcrs ;  and  as,  at  the  time  it  was  fpoken,  it  was  not  only  uncon* 
tradi<^}ed,  but  received  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  meeting,  it  mail 
be  fiippofed  to  exprefs  the  unreferv^  opinion  of  the  Romanifls  of  Ireland* 
It  is  this  circura fiance,  and  this  only,  which  makes  it  worthy  of  your 
notice ;  and  I  em  glad,  (  fay,  of  thofe  publica^ons,  that  the-Proteflants 
of  Britain,  upon  whom  and  our  beloved  King  our  earthly  hopes  of  being 
defeoded  from  our  cruel  enemies  mull  now  be  placed,  may  fee  and  jud^;* 
pf  the  principle^  and  views  of  thofe  who  bafely  malign  us. 

"  It  is  faid  that '  an  unnatural  fyflem  of  Government,  unprecedented  in 
Earope,  &c.  ficc.'&c/— Let  u?  examine  this  affertiou,  and  prove  its  fal» 
lacy.  Cati  any  thing  be  mbre  natural  than  to  retrain  the  fury  of  a  wild 
heaft,  or  of  a  ^vage  that  won  Id  tear  you  to  pieces  ?  It  is  but  f«;lf-defence* 
The  Komanins  were  formerly  fo  reftrained:  why  they  were  f o  I  dial)  not 
tclate ;  how  their  reftraints  were  remfoved  by  the  generofity  of  Proteftants 
—completely  renroved — I  fliall  ihew  you:  and  that  they«Are  no  longer 
reftraioed  by  law — by  gratitude— or  by  prudence— the  fpeeches  to  whicli 
I  hare  alliided  demonArate. 

"I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  recital  of  the  rebellions  and  maflacres 
which  followed  the  Re  formation,  and  which  filled  the  interval  betweea 
the  reigu  of  Elizabeth  and  of  our  glorious  Deliverer,,  King  William— ft 
Prince,  the  admiration  of  Europe  while  he  lived,  and  for  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  Britain— by  eftablifbing  her  Confiitution  in 
Church  and  State — fmce  the  objed  almoft  of  adoration-— but  defignated 


that  experiment.  If  Minfflers  now  called  on  ycur  Lordfliip  and  on  the 
Gentlemifen  pfeient,  to  declare-  upon  your  honours,  your  opinion  on  tha 
cffed'uiybo  our  population,  if  left  in  their  prefent  flate,  in  cafe  .of  invafioQ» 
with  inHammatory  proclamations^  reminding  them  of  their  houfes  burned 
^— 4b^  1)andfi  feized,  without  pretext  of  crime  (as  appeared  by  Lord  6 of* 
ibfd's  addrefsy-^the  violation  of  wives  and  daughters;  could  you  give  your 
Oovemment  aflurance,  that  you  would  bring  the  population  of  Ireland 
to  ^ppofe  the  enemy  ?  Could  you  bring  your  own  tenantry  into,  the  field 
to  fight  for  a  Conftitution  that  rejected  them  ?  Could  you  bring  your  own 
fervants  ?  You,  my  Lord,  and  the  Gentlemen  prefent,  would  enter  into  the 
ranks  as  yoo  have  before  don^.  No  doubt  the  property  of  Ireland  would 
prove  their  loyalty  undei'  every  circumflance ;  but  what  would  b«  tha 
event?  But  if  we  are  now  relieved,  we  fiiall  have  time  to  convince  ou^ 
po^hoian,  and  by  our  exertions  to  attach  them  fmcerely :  and  then,  and 
only  then,  we  may  bid  defiance  to  our  Invader,  however  powerful. 

*•  *  Mr,  Keogh  concluded  by  moving  the  following  Refolution : — 

^*  Refolved,  That  this  is  a  fit  and  proper  time  to  prefer  a  Peiition.  to 
fU  Imperial  Parliamant,  for  the  complete  Emancipation  of  th^  Catholtca 
^Iretand.' *  ^  .   .  .'    »,   - 

**  *'  Which  was  carried  without  one  dilfentient  voice.* 
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by  a  Popiih  Writer,  as  *  a  Dutch  Invador,  heading  mercenary  Troops/— 
At  tlie  death  of  King  William,  and  on  the  acceffion  of  Anne,  (lie  found 
that- popery  had  been  completely  fubdued  in  Ireland,  and,  looking  back 
at  the  horrors  it  had  prpduced,  Aie  refolved  to  enadl  fuch  laws  as  would 
for  ever  prevent  it  ngain  from  raifing  its  ruthlefs  arm  ;  (he  accordingly 
enat^ted  laws  of  very  great  reflridion,  w(iich  under  the  circumftances  of 
the  times  were  neither  cruel  nor  unnatural;  they  continued  down  to  a 
time  within  all  our  memory.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that  while  thofe 
laws  exiHed,  the  Romaniils,  generally  fpeaking,  remained  quiet  and  ap* 
parently,  loyal ;  they  mixed  and  dHbciated  with  Protenants-— religious  dif- 
putation  was  unknown,  or  laughed  to  fcorn.  I  li>ok  back  with  great  plea« 
lure  to  the  times  when  the  fi  iends  and  companions  of  my  youth  were  taken 
without  feledlion  of  religion—when  I  could  number  in  my  own  little  circle 
nlany  an  amiable  and  worthy  Romani(l;"but  thofe  days  are  paired!  No 
Ilomanill  could  then  be  a  Judge,  a  General,  or  a  Member  of  Parliament ; 
yet  no  Rom  an  id  was  therefore  unhappy.  Do  you  aik  me  what  has  occafioncd 
the  change  ?  The  ProtettantSr-the  Protellants — were  the  perfons  to  re- 
move all  religious  reftridion  ;  they  faw  with  pleafure  the  mild  and  dutiful 
condud  of  the  Romanids;  they  faw  that  the  laws  concerning  religion, 
which  hung  over  them  in  terrorem,  were  never  enforced,  and  were  but  as  a 
dead  letter.  The  laws  concerning  property  they  thought  no  longer  necef- 
fary,  and  therefore  impolitic;  and  they  determined,  as  far  as  the  fafety  of 
the  Conflitution  would^  permit,  to  abrogate  thofe  laws. 

"  Heaven  is  my  witnefs  with  what  fincere  pleafure  I  have  feen  thr'e  highly 
honoured  perfons,  Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  O'Neill,  pleading  foi  the  re- 
peal of  laws  which  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  no  longer  jud  or  neceffary* 
Little  did  I  forefee  that  Lord  Mountjoy  and. Lord  O'Neill  would  be 
amonsft  the  firft  who  (hould  fall  "bv  the  hands  of  thofe  for  whom  thev  were 
then  labouring;  or  that  I,  who  rejoiced  fo  much  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
labours,  fhould  have  the  blood  of  fo  many  ef  the  dearcU  members  of  my 
family  mingled  with  theirs. 

"  From  theArft  relaxation  of  the  Popery  Laws,  new  conceffion  daily  fol- 
lowed, and  though  the  fir(l  relaxation  arofe  fpontaneoufly,  from  the  innate 
generofity  of  the  Proteftants,  yet  every  conceffion  begat  a  new  demand ; 
threats  were  held  out,  and  infurredions  organized.-— When,  in  the  year 
^79^7  Parliament  determined  once  for  all  to  grant  an  ultimatum,  that 
which  mud  fatisfy  the  RomaniOs,  if  any  thing  lefs  than  the  dedrudion  of 
the  Protedant  Edablidiment  could  fatisfy  them,  great  difference  of  opinioa 
firofe  bt)th  in  and  out  ot  Parliament  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges  now 
to  be  granted  to  the  Romanids.  This  honourable  Adembly,  fupportcd  by 
almod  all  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  Kingdom,  propofed  to  regulate  the 
meafurein  a  manner  which  did  equal  honour  to  their  wifdom»and  liberali* 
ty;  and  which  propofal,  if  it  had  been  received  with  the  refped  to  which 
it  was  entitled,  would  have  prevented  much  mifery ;  a  propofal  to  the 
principles  of  which  rhe  Legiflature  will  be  compelled  foouer  or  later  tp 
return,*  though,  >Aben  offered,  it  was  by  fome  treated  with  fcorn^and  pri- 
vileges 


■•M*. 


*'  •  CITY  OF  DUBLIN. 
"  AT  a  POST-ASSBMBLY  of   the  Right  Honourable  the   LORD 
MAYOR,  SHERIFFS,  COMMONS,  and  CITIZENS  of  the  CITY  of 

DUBUN, 
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fifegn  &r  beyond  what  they  were  either  prepared  for  or  gitUTed  to  re- 
ceive, were  conferred  upon  the  Romanifts  ;  privileges  which  item  to  have 
iotoxicated  and  bereft  them  of  underftanding, 

"Thefe 


DUBLIN,  held  at  the  ExHiBrTiON-HousE,  in  William  Street^ 
onToefday  the  llth  day  o*f  September,  17D2,  purfuant  to  a  He- 
^uifition  for  the  Purpofe  of  lakin^  into  Confuloration  a  LF/FTKR 
circulated  throughout  this  City  and  Kingdom,  ligiied  '  EDWAllD 
BYRNE> 

**A  Copy  of  faid  Letter,  and  a!fo  the  Plan  and  Obfervations  mentioned 
to  have  been  inclofed  therein,  having  been  read  from  a  Public 
PRIHT,  the  Aflfcmbly  UNANIMOUSLY  came  to  the  following 
Determination : 

*"  RESOLVED,  That  a  LETTER  be  addrefled  to  the  PROTESTANTS 
of  IRELAND,  to  the  following  EDed  : 

"•Countrymen  AND  Friends! 

***THE  Brm  and  manly  fupport  which  we  received  from  you,  when 
we  iTood  forward  in  Defence  of  the  PROTESTANT  ASCENDANCY, 
deferves  our  warmeft  Thanks  ;  we  iioped  that  the  fenfe  of  thr-  Protcrtants 
of  Ireland,  declared  upon  that  occafion,  xyould  Jiave  convinced  our  R:*man 
Catbolic  Fellow-Subjech,  that  the  purfuit  of  political  power  was  for 
them  a  vain  purfuit;  for  though  the  Kberal  and  enii^htf^ned  mind  of  the 
Protedant  receives  pleafure  in  feeing  the  Catholic  exerrife  his  religion  with 
freedom— ^iijoy  his  property  in  fecurity-^l^nd  polfels  the  hit^heft  degree 
ofperfonal  !iberty,x3'et  experience  has  taught  us,  that  without  the  ruin  of 
the  Prote(lant  Eftablifliment  the  Catholic  cannot  be  allowed  the  fmallell 
influence  in  the  State. 

***  For  more  thai\^en  years  the  prefs  has  teemed  with  various  writings, 
intended  to  prove  that  Roman  Catholics_Ju»W  an  equal  claim  wuh  Pro- 
teftantg  to  a  participation  in  the  exeroiie  ot  political  power  iii  thi*?  Kim*-' 
dom;  that  fuch  a  participation  would  not  be  injurious  to  Protefiahts ;' 
that  prejudice,  only,  prevents  Proteftanis  jrr>m  conceding  this  ctaim  ;  and 
to  (Complete  the  Work,  a  Letter  has  lately  appeared,  fiatied  ^Edward 
Btfrne^  in  which  the  Roman  Cutholic*  are  in-llriidcd  to  proceed  upon  the 
plan  of  the'  French  democracy,  to  elrcl  a  reureiVnmtion  of  their  own,  to' 
which  faid  Byrne  inHnuates.that  'the  Pro  tenants  muft  bend,  as  he  has 
•ffurance  from  th&  hi£;hell  authtirity/ 

"*  in  anfwer  to  thefe  charges,  and  thefe  claims,  we  Ihall  in  a  few  lines 
hricfly  ftate  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftanis  and  Roman  Catholics  of  IreUtid,' 
ia  doing  which  we  (hall  not  endeavour  to  aMd  to  uur  language  any  other 
ornament  than  the  beautiful  (implicity  of  truth. 

"*One  hundr-ed  years  are  jwit  elapl'ed  iince  the  quefiion  wa^  tried  upon 
in  appeal  to  Heaven — whether  this  country  fhould  b»*rome  a  Popifh  king- 
dom, governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  unconftitutional  Popifh  T\  rant,  and 
dependant  upon  France,*  or  enjoy  the  blofliiigs  of  a  free  Proteftant  Guvern- 
iienl — a  ProieAant  Monarchy  limited  by  the  Conititotion — rind  an  in- 
iaate. conne^^ioti  with  the  free  empire  ot  Britain.  The  Great  Ruler- of 
All  Things  decided  in  favour  of  our  ancettors;  ie  gave  them  vicUry,  and 
kdaad  ^cane^i  P^ro^eAant  Nation,  en>)ving  a  Bfitiih  Cunfutuiioa. 

h%  ^''  Bat 
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f  TboTe  €0|ice$oii$  to  a  fed  not  acknovdedging  the  King's  fuprenmcy,  btii 
folding  allegiaQca  to  a  foreign  Prieft,  are  certainly  not  to  be  paralleled  itt 
l^y  other  State ;^  but  far  beyond  tbi$  went  the  pro fu (ion  of  Parliament^ 
*^#(3rving  nothing  but  the  reprefentatiou,  and  about  a  doxen  high  otifices^ 

Yet 


k 


.  «  ^  But  the  cooflid  had  been  neither  fliort  nor  trivial ;  and  fo  many  and 
fogreat^ere  the  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  fupport  of  their 
Popifli  JCing  and  French  connexions,  that  our  anceftors  were  obliged,  in 
their  own  de4ence,  to  deprive  them  of  all  political  power,  Iwhich  they  did 
hy  fevere  bat  neceiTary  reflndive  laws. 

'*  *  Time  draws  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  faults 
pi  men,  .In  the  lapfe  of  more  than  fourfcore  years,  the  caufes  which  in* 
duced  the  neceffity  of  thefe  laws  were  almoft  forgotten ;  while  the  generous 
Proteftant  law  with  pain  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-Aibjed  labouring 
under  redridlions  which,  from  his  peaceable  demeanour  then,  appeared  no 
longer  neceflary ;  and  he  could  fcarcely  i;efrain  from  charging  his  anceftora 
with  .tqo  much  faveiity.  Sedjon  after  SeiEon  the  reftridive  laws  were 
rapidly  repealed »  and  the  laft  Seflion  of  Parliament  left  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  no-wife  different  from  their  Proteftant  fellow-fubjeds— ^/em 
[fi^y  in  the  eserctfe  qf  political  povfer, 

.  **  *  But  be  it  remembered,  that  from  the  moment  the  Proteftant  bc^n 
to  make  conceffionsi  the  Roman  Catholic  began  to  extend  his  claims; 
at  firfla  very  little  would  have  fatisfied  him— that  hitle  and-  much  mora 
.was  granted ;  mora  Aill  was  claimed ;  and  when  every  thing  confiftent  with 
Proteftant  fafety  was  conceded^  infieadof  grateful  acknowledgments  and 
declarations  of  fatisfadion,  our  ears  have  been  dinned  with  exclamations 
of  difcontent,  the  ravings  of  political  clubs,  and  the  declamations  of  Stato 
reformers. 

"  '  But  we  hope  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  yet 
free  from  the  influence  of  that  dangerous  fpirit  which  has  pervaded  the 
clubs  in  this  city:  we  hope  they  will  rejed  Mr.  Byrne's  counfel,  and  bd 
grateful  for  the  indulgences  they  have  received  from  Proteflants.  Te 
cleludc  them  from  their  tranquility,  they,  are  told  by  Byrne,  that  he  hav 

*  the  Firil  Authority  for  afferting  this  application  will  have  infinite  weight 
^  with  oui;  Gracious  Sovereign,  and  with  Parliament,  if  our  friends  are 
^  qualified  to  declare  that  it  is  the  univerfal  wifli  of  every  Catholic  in  the  na* 

*  tion.^ — But  we  trull  it  is  unfounded  ;  were  it  otherwife^we  tell  them  that 
the  Proteftants  of  Ireland  would  not  be  compelled  by  any  authority  what- 
ever to  abandon  that  political  fituation  which  their  forefathers  won  with 
their  fwords,  and  nhich  is  therefore  their  birth-right ;  or  to  furnender  their 
religion  at  the  footftoel  of  Popery. 

"/  Every  Irifli  Proteftant  has  an  interest  inthe  Government  of  this 
kingdom;  he  is  born  aMember  of  the  State,  and  with  a  capacity  of  filling 
its  offices-; — this  capacity  he  derives  from  that  Conftitution,  which  his 
anceftors .  acquired  when  they  overthrew  the  Popiih  .Tyrant — it  is  gua- 
ranteed by  that  Conftitution— 'it  is  fecured  by  the  Law-«-he  is  in  pofief- 
lion  of  it,  and  we  know  of  no  power  under  Heaven  autborifed  to  alioBetft 
tbiS|  our.moft  valuable  inheritance. 

** '  Having  thus,  Countrymen  and  Friends^  fpof^en  to  ;oii  our  fentimenta 

in 
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Yti  did  aU  ibis  fatjsfy  Aem  ?— no  $  clamorous  before,  they  how  )»ecarae 
oatrageouf^  breathing  ruin  to  all  who  bad  oppofed  their  demands.  Clob^ 
Qf  United. Ibriftunen*  in  connexion  with  France,  oi^niced  a  general  rebellicm 
iad  maflfaCfe ;  and  affaffinations,  burning?,  and  robberies,  became  frequetil 
till  the  fatal  23d  of  May,  179^*  when  all  that  cruel  malignity  could  davife^ 
oferwbelroed  a  large  portion  of  unhappy  Loyalills. 

**  When  bad  men  combine,  it  is  time  for  good  men  to'aifociate;  tho 
LoyaKfts  of  Ireland,  and  Loyalill, always  means  Pruteftttnt,  perceiving  that 
immediately  after  the  greats  by  Parliament,  they  were  put  under  the  bavt 
of  Popery,  profcribed  all  intercourfe,  infuhed  in  their  perfotis,  and  ruined 
ID  their  properties,  found  it  neceflary  to  aflfociate  for  their  own  defence. : 
tbey  met  in  clubs  and  companies,  ami  that  they  might  be  better  known  to 
each  other,  with  fomething  like  a  Mafonic  formality:  being  all  devoted  to 
the  glorious  Conftitution,  as  eilablifhed  by  their  Deliverer,  William  the 
Third,  Prince  of  Orange,  they  affumed  the  diilinAion  of  Orangemen.  Of 
thefe  chiefly  were  formed  the  gallant  Yeomanry  of  Ireland,  who  withflood 
Tebellion,  when  the  Papifts  murdered  their  amiable  benefador,  Lord 
O'Neill,  at  Antrim,  and  the  gallant  Lord  Mountjoy,  their  firft  friend  and 
advocate  at  Rofs*  Thefe  gallant  Yeomen  were  they  who,  fupported  by  the 
loyal  pari  of  the  Irifh  Militia,  fome  Fencible  regiments,  and  very  little  aid 
from  a  r^ular  army,  faved  their  country  from  becoming  a  province  of 
France,  under  the  mild  dominion  of  the  extraordinary  Mao  who  coilquen^ 
as  much  by  his  liberality  as  hisfword  I  It  was  they  who  maintained  their 
loyalty  inviolate,  and  preferved  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  until  fuccout 
arrived ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  no  fucceur  did  arrive  until  after  the 
Popifti  mu{titudes  were  routed  and  difperfed  at  Vinegar^Hill.     Be  it  fartbe/ 


•  t> 


in  the  ondifguifed  language  of  truth,  we  Hiall  entreat  you  to  join  with  us  in 
uling  every  honed  means  of  perfuading  the  Roman  Catholics  to  reft  content 
irith— 

The  moft  perfe'ft  toleration  of  their  religion — 
The  fulleft  fecurity  of  their  property — and 
The  moft  complete  perfonal  liberty—-* 
But  by  no  means  now,  or  hereafter,  to  attempt  any  interference  in  the 
^vernment  of  the  Kingdom,  as  fuch  interference  would  be  incompatible 
wlcb  the  Proteftant  afcendancy,  which  we  have  refolved  with  our  Irvet  and 
Jorhatet  to  mamiam. 

**  'And,  that  no  doubt  may  remain  of  what  weunderflaud'by  the  words 
*  Proteftant  Afcendancy,*  we  have  further  *  Refolved,  That  we  confider 
file  Proteftant  Afcendancy  to  confift  in 

A  PROTESTANT  KING  OF  IRELAND; 

A  PROTESTANT  PARLIAMENT; 

A  PROTESTANT  HIERARCHY; 

PROTESTANT  ELECTORS  AND  GOVERNMENT; 

THE  BENCHES  OF  JUSTICE, 

THE  ARMY  AND  THE  REVENUE, 

Through  all  their  Branches  and  Details, 

PROTESTANT; 

And  tlijs  fyftem  ftipported  by  a  connedUon  with  the  Proteftant  realm  6t 

Iritaifl.''' 

0  Temembered. 
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remembered,  that  it  was  a  corps  of  Yeomanry ,  yiho,  after  that  route,  pnv^ 
fuedtbe  fugiriYes  into  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  delivered  from  the  Piko- 
inen  and  the  Priefts  on  Wexford- bridge,  feventeen  inoffenfite  Protcftants, 
who  at  thnr  moment  were  on  their  Icnees,  awaiting  the  commencement  of 
the  torture  by  which  they  wore  duomed  toperifh  !  To  perifb  for  the  fingle 
crime  ot  being  heretics  !  Already  hnd  been  immolated  op  that  bloody  altar, 
■  ninety" fevcn  human  vid'ms  I'acnficed  to  the  God  of  mercy;  the  very  few 
who  weie  permitted  to  live  were  obliged  to-  Undergo  baptifm  by  Popifh 
Pricfis. 

**  Ii  is  a  part  of  the  prufent  cant  to  cry  out  acjninft  the  Proteftants  of  Ire- 
land, as  a  t^yranjiical  iai^tion  of  Orange  Men.  i  have  been  for  feveral  years  an 
Orangeman  ;  and  now  I  fjieak  in  the  face  of  my  country,  in  tbe«  hearing  of 
many  Oran|^emen  whofe  good  opinions  I  value,  and. who  <voutd  defpifeme 
were  1  to  fay  an  tinlruth;  I  Know  of  nothing  in  the  Orange  fyftcm  that 
could  prevent  them  ibis  moment  from  joining  with, the  heavenly  hoft,  iii 
fingingf  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highctt  ;  and  on  earth,  peace  and  good^will 
towards  aH  men;'  nothing  to  contravene  the  pretept  of  our  blef^d  Lord^ 
who  commands  us,  *  to  fear  God  and  love  bur  neighbour/  It  is  true; 
they  are  the,  laithful  tiabjeAs  of  our  good  King,  defenders  of  the  Cbnftitution, 
e(labii(bed  by  the  great  King  William,  the  unflmken  friends  of  Britifh  con- 
nexion, and  therefore  they  are  maligned  by  ihofe  whofe  conftant  efforts 
have  been  exerted  to  feparatc  this  Ifland  from  Britain ;  and  m'  the  Popifh 
agitators  have  not  yet  dared  to  abtife  the  King  and  ConAttution  openly  and 
avowedly,  but  only  by  inference  and  infinuation,  Ihey  defignate  itll  Pro* 
teilants  by  tbe  name  of  the  Orange  Fadion,  and  und^r  that  flimfy  co- 
vering DEiafnfeft  th«ir  malignity.  All  Orangemen  are  Proteftants :  would  to 
God  ail  Proteitanis  wereOrangemen !  we  (hould  not  then  fee  fome  of  them 
ruaning-a  race  for  PopiHi  applaufe,  and  keeping  the  country  in  a  conllant. 
ilate  of  agitation. 

"  As  to  life  foolifii  gafconadc  thrown  out  to  terrify  thofe  who  Tcnow  no* 
thing  of  the  matter,  that  Buonaparte  has  fixty  millions  of  fubjeAs — our  So- 
vereign has  iixteen— Will  he  rejefl  the  fervices  of  four  millions  of  thofe  fix- 
teen?  That  is,  if  you  do  not  fubmit  to  our  demands,  we  go  again  into 
rebellion. 

*'  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  the  raifchievous  intention  of  this  declaration,  it 
Is  rather  a  fubjed  of  laughter  and  of  fcorn,  than  a  matter  on  which  to  ar-. 
gue.     Let  us,'  however,  fuch  us  it  is,  examine  into  its  truth. 

"  In  the  firfl  place,  then,  it  greatly  under*rates  the  number  of  our  Europe- ' 
an  feHow-fnbjeds,  who  at  the  lowed efVimation  are  twenty  four  millions;  and 
k  totally  forgets  our  numerous  fetflementsin  both  hcmifpheres,  and  ourin-^ 
dian  poffeffions,  which  are  faid  to  amount  to  forty  millions ;  fo  that  even  in 
number  his  Majefty  commands  more  men  than  the  wondrous  man  who 
marches  through  the  world  with  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  religious  tole- 
ration in  the  other.-^But  numbers  have^  nothing  to  do  in  this  bufincfs.  If 
the  demands  of  the  Rompnids  werejufl,  and  could  be  granted  with  fafety 
by  their  fellow-fubjcds,  they  ought  to  be  awarded  to.ten  men  ;  if  otherwife, 
not  to  ten  millions. 

'*  About  the  time  of  the  glorious  Revolution,  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
numbered,  and  found  not  to  exceed  onejnillion-;  foon  after  that  period; 
whole  regiments  of  Romanics,  and  all  their  connedlions,  abandoned  their 
coantry^  anid  went  to  (larve  in  France  and  Spain,  while  multitudes  of  fo- 
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i^ngoi' PrdtefiantK  footled   in  Irtiland :— this  brouoht  the  people  of  both    . 

dmrc^s  nearly  (u.a  par  iu  numbers :  liitic  more  than  a  century  has  (ince 

elsp/ied,    I  believe  there  is  no'inilance  in  modern  times  of  people  multiply* 

ifi£  four-fold  in  a  ceiUury,  efpeciaUy»  as  they  (late,  under  t^ie.moft. cruel 

opfM^flfion.     1  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  three  millions  is  a. vpry  liberal 

«(timate  ofour  numbers:  two-fifths  of  ihem  are  Proteftants: — how,  then, 

Wi  it  be  faid  that  there  are  four  millions  of  Irilh  Romanills  ?  Is  not  this  a 

little  exaggeration,  oir  fomething  like  that  figure  in  rhetoric  for  which  our 

countrymen  are  faid  to  be  famous  ?    Is  it  not  fomewhat  of  the  natu^  o(  a 

i)ull,  when  it  is  known  (bat  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  never  amnuutcd 

to  three  millions  and  an  half,  to  fay  tbnt  four  millions  of  them  are  Roman* 

ifli?  What,  are  there  not  a  few  Protetiants  amongU  us  that  refilled  the  in- 

Airiale  rabble  of  RomanjAs,  aiul  preferved  the  connedlion  with  Britain  ?^— 

There  were  euough  ever  to  maintain  the  Conftitution,  when  fupported  by 

OovernmeDt.     As  to  the  army^  not  one-fourth  part  of  the  Inlh  foidiery 

vhtch  enlift  in  the  Une  arePapifts.     Aflc  the  militia  colonels  what  propor* 

tion  volunteered  for  general  fetvice  upon  a  Ute  uccaifon.     Yet  this  orator 

fpeaks  as  if  all  Iriih  officers  aud  foldiers  were  Papiils,  and  claims  the  glory  of 

Egypt,  Maida  audTrafolgar.  In  Egypt,  tbe4-2d  were  ProteflantDiffenters; 

at  Maida,  the  renowned  27th,  originating  and  defcending  from  ihe  heroes 

.who  reiidcd  James,  aiui  whofe glory  it  is  to  be  called  *  Enilkilleners,'  added 

to  their  hereditary  glory.  Of  Trafalgar,  I  ihall  not  fpeak ;  Uut  I  well  remem* 

her  when  the  fleet  mutinied  at  the  Nore.     I  was  lamenting  the  fubjei^l  to  a 

Romanid,  with  whom  I  wa$thei>on  fpeaking  terms  %  he  anfwered,  triumph* 

antiy,  *  A3'e,  you  traufported  the  United  Infbraen  on  board  the  6eet,  and 

they  have  now  united  the  fle^t/     But, ^ after  all,  how  does  this  ftat^ 

meat  of  our, triumphs  beiug  gained  i>y  Irishmen  agree  with  the  alTertion  that 

/our  millioas  are  rejeded  ?  ll'  they  are  rejeded,  they  are  not  a  part  of.  our 

army  and  navy;. if  they  are  received,  they  acquire   the  fame   renown  as 

other  Brililh  fubjeifts.. 

**  1  fear  you  are  tired  of  this  ungrateful  fui^jed ;  T  fhall  therefore  haOen  Uf 
a  coQcluliorii  particularly  as  there  is  but  one  point  more  in  thofe  dcclama^ 
tious  wortby  of  notice — the  charge  of  tyranny  againft  the  Orange  Fa^lign. 
PoQtively  to  deny  fo  bafe  a  calumny,  would  be  fufficient  in  this  allisinbly  ; 
but  to  prove  its  falfebood  to  the  world«  I  ^flc,  is  there  any  man  fo  great,  fo 
rich,  fo  powerful,  that  he  could  go  into  the.  Areetand  injure  even  the  poor* 
cfty  the  meaneft,  the  weakeft  Romania  he  fhould  meet  ?  Did  he  llrike  him, 
would  he  not  be  puniflied  by  the  law  ?  If  he  took  from  him  aught,  would  he 
not  be  puni^ed  by  the  Law  ?  If  in  any  way  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  would 
not  tbe  law  puniih  the  aggrelTion  ?  What,  then,  is  the  roeatiing  \>f  the  cant 
word  '  Catboiic  Lmaiicipation  V  in  whofe  bauds  are  they  ?  who  rellratns 
them?  do  they  pay  rents?  yes,  certainly,  to  the  proprietors  of  lands  and 
houfes,  aud  fuch  Romanids  as  have  either,  exad  full  as  ifiuch  a«  J^rote(^* 
aatw  Do  they  pay  tithes  ?  they  did  fo  before  the  Chriftiarjt  church  was  re-^ 
formed  from  Popery  and  reflored  to  its  primitive  purity*  I  therefore  aik 
tgftin.  what  is  meant  by  Catholic  Emancipation  ? 

"  Dean  Swifr,  in  bis  Advice  to  Servants,  fay»,  never  tell  a  lie  that  can 
be  diijcoyered  in  twenty-four  hours;  after  that  it  may  be  forgotten,  or. at  . 
Icail  be  rendered  difficult  pfdifproof.  But  here  we  arfi  treated  ta  a  Aory 
which  every  man  who  beard  it  ktww  to  be  f^Jfe  at  the  moment  it  was 
attered.  We  are  told  of  *  the  cafe  of  the  Rev,  Mr  LedwUh,  ofR^hfarn^ 
*  Imf  andthe'wanton^  unprovoked^  barharow  attempt  to  murder  this  innocent^ 

'tiged, 
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*  aged,  unt^ettiing^  and  exemplaty  CatMk  Clergymaik;  fet.mai  4ia  qffhii^ 

*  acqmtted:  by  aConaUif  Dublin  Grand  Juryke  was  oequiHed  i  Lti  ike  par** 
^*  tiee  but  ckangejides :  had  your  Lonyhip  and  tke  other  teen  mom  prefimt^  or 
,  *  any  other  tke  m<fi  refpetiabit  of  tku  affenMy^  commiited  fuck  an  outrage 
' '  againjl  any  of  tke  Orange  Fa^an,  toould  not  every  one  ofyfiu  kave  been  ka»g^ 

*  td  ?  If  laws  are  made  for  every  degree  and  difcription  rf  fubfe^,  why  not 

*  equally  enforced  f  The  rea/on  is  obvioue ;  we  kave  no  poUtkalpawer^  toUhout 
<  which  civil  rights  cannot  exijl* 

. "  Mow,  if  this  man  was  all  that  has  been  alledged,  he  Wits  certainly  very 
unfortunate  in  his  friends  and  relations :  hi«  two  nephews.  Wade  and  Led** 
wich,  trdtors  of  the  blackeft  hue,  were  taken  in  arms  fighting  againft  his 
Mujefty*^  troops,  and  hanged.  Stili  this  pried  might  be  a  very  good  man» 
It  happened,  however,  that  the  village  of  Ra^thfamhaQi,  though  containing 
many  worthy  and  loyal  men,  was  thought  to  be  in  fo  much  danger  from  the 
feditious,  that  an  officer  and  a  party  of  infantry  were  ordered  to  be  there 
Rationed  :  the  officer,  a  very  young  gentVeman,  was  kindly  and  hofpitably 
received  at  the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring  gentleman  of  the  moft  benevolent 
heart,  elegant  acquirements,  and  ex  ten  live  reading ;  one  to  whom  the.word^ 
of  Fed  us  to  St.  Paul  might  well  be  applied,  '  too  much  learning  has  made 
you  mad ;'  for,  unhappily,  he  was  fubjed  to  fits  of  mental  derangement :  ' 
under  the  influence  of  one  ofthofe,  he  imagined  that  the  prieft  had  made 
en-  attempt  to  kill  him  ;  he  called  out  the  guard — marched  tp  the  prieft'a 
houfe,  who,  providentially,  hadefcapcd;  ordered  the  foldiers  to 'fire,  .par- 
ticularly at  the  windows  where  he  fuppofed  the  prieft  was ;  the  foldiers 
obeyed,  and  fome  fhots  were  fired,  though,  as  I  have  faid,  providentially 
without  effect :  and,  as  a  monument  of  Chriftian  charity,  conciliatory  fpi'- 
rit,  meek  an(J  fuffering  innocence,  I  believe  the  marks  of  the  balls  are  care- 
fully preferved  to  this  day.  This  certainly  was  a  mod  atrocious  oatrage  ; 
it  was  no  fooner  known  than  the  Protefiant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbour^ 
kood  immediately  affembled  ;  declared  their  abhorrence  of  it,  afiured  the 
ItomaniAs  of  their  protedlon,  and  oflfered  a  very  large  reward  forappre* 
handing  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  kept  out  of  the  wayi  The  officer 
was  brought  to  trial,  couvided,  tried,  fentenced,  fined,  and  for  a  very 
long  fpace  imprifoned ;  and,  I  have  fmce  heardy  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
niffion.  '  1  myfelf  was  prefent  at  this  trial* 

**  The  gentleman  was  afterwards  tried.  I  was  not  prefent ;  but!  have  heard 
he  was  (on  account  of  his  derangement  and  fomeimperfe^Shonin  (heevideuee) 
acquitted  of  the  criminal  charge ;  but,  for  the  damages  to  a  great  amount, 
he  was  thrown  info  prifon,  where  he  languifli^s  at  this  hour,  in*  Kilniain*- 
haofi,  the  prifon  of  the  county  Dublin.  Now,  I  aik,  what  more  could 
have  been  done  ?  What  more  has  ever  been  done  to  the  unhappy  maniacs 
who  have  attempted  the  facred  life  of  our  Sovereign,  than  has  been  done 
in  the  cafe  of  this  Popifli  prielt  \ 

**  I  have  taken  more  notice  of  this  roifreprefentation,  than  you.  Gentle- 
men, who  know  it&  utter  want  of  truth,  and  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  hearing 
fimilar  mifreprefcntation,  equally  unfound^,  wfll  think  neceiTary;  but 
the  objed  being  to  imprefs  the  people  of  England  with  an  idea  of  tyranny 
and  injuftice,  which  have  no  exigence,  will  apologise  for  my  taking  up  To 
much  of  your  time  in  refutation.  Thofe  people  complain  of  wanting  politic 
ca)  power,  which  they  now  openly  demand* 

**  T^y  complain  of  tithes,  Vhich  th^  fay  they  pay  to  a  church  to  which 
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ibijr  4»  «tt  vorflrip  i  and  tbejr  tompkiii  of  rents,  which  ihtj  cahMermi 
oppr0lBf«;  TteUndtwerfe  onct  all  theirs,  hut  forfeited  forvariousate 
«ffeMnoD  Imd  aiaflacre}  batth^y  preferve  accurate  v^p^f  afcertaining 
Ihe  betlDdk  cf  the  old  pofibffiont,  and  will  doubtleTs  dctnand  reftitattoii 
#lMii6«db*  th^y'ohtain  political  power,  and  lieel  thetnfeives  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  ew§Bret  what  they  deen  to  ht  their  right, 

**  That  they  already  poffefii  more  poiitical  power  thati  thofe  who  worflnp 
liM  flave  of  BooiMparie,  and  who  dbre  openly  appeal  to  that  tyraat  oogM 
to  poikfSj  I  think  will  not  be  difpated ;  that  fome  inconvenience  might 
itife  from  reiloring  their  fhi^inted  lands,  will,  I  believe,  be  admitted,  even 
^  dioife  who  pretend  to  he  their  warmeft  advocates,  but  really  ate  the  pof* 
Mors  of  thole  very  lanAs.  Let  them  fettle  it  between  tbem,  though  I 
fwfr  Ihit  #b«n  the  demand  ^omes  to  .be  made  (find  we  know  that,  in  1798^ 
int  to  the  aJBtirpeitosi  of  heretics,  it  was  the  great  obje6l)  thofe  who  no# 
fttloddty  ejialt  Popery,  Krill  cry  oat—-*  O  Proteftants!  come  and  help  uf 
to  toaintaffi  our  pofefflons/ 

**  T1kePf6teAaDt  proprietory  poflefs  forty-nine  parts  in  fifty  of  the  landi 
of  ffeiiAdi  When  any  MMa  has  lands  to  fet  which  are  tithe  free,  he  does  not 
M  to  advMife  that  circumAaiice,  and  he  fets  bis  lands  confiderabiy  higher 
n  oonfeqoence  thereof;  but  if  his  lands  be  fubjedt  to  tithes,  the  taker  raakea 
«a  abatement  hi  the  rents,  even  more  than  the  value  of  the  tithe.  It  follows, 
the*,  frott  tliefe  premiihs,  which  no  roan  can  controvert,  that  the  fubMa£lioa 
tf.projMrtjf  it  Arom  the  land-owner,  and  not  from  the  land- bolder,  who 
(magh  he  imaiediately  pays,  pays  only  as  the  a^^nt  of  the  land-owner^ 
who,  #fre  the  land  tithe-free,  would  receive  a  much  higher  rent :  it  there- 
iM  IbM^wb^  that  the  Pfoteftant  proprietory  pay.  forty-iune  parts  of  tlie 
tidies  which  Aipport  the  church  eAahlifhment,  and  if  the  Romanics  pay  the 
Kiktoiik^  fiftieth,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  grants  which  of  late  years 
have  he^  mado  te  them,  fally  counter-balance  one  fiftieth  part  of  the 
tidMof  Ireland.  The  weakness  of  the  clergy  is  the  inducement  to  attack 
tkm  §rft ;  the  rentir  are  the  next  objed :  the  true  caufe  then  of  iheir  cla* 
toeofsagainft  the  clergy,  their  maojr  inhuman  murders  committed  on  that 
order  of  tme^  ts  not  becaafe  Ae  Romanifis  are  opprefied^  but  becaufe  they 
wifli  to  dcftroy  our  heretical  church. 

"  Upon  the  \<^hole,  Sir,  we  are  now  at  iffue.  xThe  Papifts  at  pcefent  de* 
maud  hut  the  pulitkal  power  of  the  State ;  what  their  next  demands  will 
be,  I  have  fuggefted — political  power  leads  dire^Aly  to  them ;  in  cafe  of  re- 
hMt  thay  threaten  us  with  Buonaparte  and  his  fixty  millions  of  men,  and 
pretty  dearly  i^^lQuate  that  thofe  millions  will  be  augmented  by  four 
millions  more.  Should  thia  take  place,  it  is  plain  that  the  extindion  of 
ProteAanU  in  Ireland  muft  follow.  *  if,'  /aid  a  demagc^ue,  *  yu»  do  »•/ 
aimgufjh  your  tyrantt' '  (the  Froi^miUJf  '  thet/  wiil  extwguijh  you.* 

"  On  what,  then,  have  we  to  depend  ?  firfl,  on  a  gracious  Providcnc«^ 
'Who  has  at  all  times  protected  and  prefierved  the  Protefiant^church  ;  next^ 
on  mir  pious  and  religions  Protefiaat  King.  «iho  remembers  his  engagecflent 
to  OS,  who  have  ever  been  loyal,  and  for  his  oath-fake  will  not  give  ue 
over  for  a  prey  to  our  enemies;  thirdly,  upott  a  Parliament  which  has  al* 
ready  reje^ed  the  demands  of  Popery,  and  wbo»  when  they  learn  that  the 
o&r  of  the  benefits  at  prefeat  in  contemplation  has  been  received  with 
fcorn  and  indignation;  will  not,  I  truft,  {H^efs  tbem  farther.    This  PaHia- 

lot  will  doiibtMk  ttmUtA  that  by  the  a£t  o(  Union  the  Ptotefiantr  of 
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Ireland  have  confided  to  them  their  deareil  rights :  the  Union  was  Ihe  ad 
of  ProtefUnis  oiUy  ;  none  others  had  the  fmalieft  power  to  promote  it. 

"  LaOiy^  we  have  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Britilh  people,  who  abhor  the 
dodtrines  of  Popery,  atid,  as  their  forei'atHers  would  notfubmit  to  the  rule 
pf  a  Popiih  king,  but  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  and  placed  in  his  Aead 
our  glorious  \Yilliam  of  Orange ;  fo  neither  will  they  fubmit  to  Popifli  domi- 
nation. They  nhufl  now  -fee  that  what  affeds* Ireland  affedls  then ;  thilt  they 
have  no  friends  in  this  country  but  the  PtoteAant,  who  alor>e  are  able  and 
willing  to  continue  the  connexion  with  Britain ;  and  if  (hey  fuffer  the  Pro- 
teUaiits  to  be  extir|#tted,  ihcy  »flign  this  iOand  to  Francei 

^*  Upon  tlie  whole  view  of  the  cafe,  it  is  our  boundeH  duty,  as  far  as  in  Ut 
ties,  to  refifl  further  encroachment ;  and  our  conftitutional  mode  is  to  pre- 
fef^t  a  petition  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  pcaying  them  fo  maintain 
the  Conditution  in  Chtirch  and  State,  as  the  great  bond  of  union  betweca 
Greitt  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  would  mod  humbly  move  you  to  purfue  the 
fame  mode  you  took  in  1805  :  prcfent  one  petition  in  the  Commons  by  the 
hand  ai  your  reprefentHtive  Mr.  Shaw ;  and  entreat  that  grack)us  Prince, 
who  has  cli^nilied  yc^ur  roll  of  freemen  with  his  illuflrious  natne,  to  pre- 
fent  a  (imilar  petition  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers;  he  has  in  that  noble  a^Tem- 
bly  declaied?.  that  *  he  cannot,  will  not,  daro  not,  furrendei^  the  Conftitu- 
tion.'  He  condefccndcd  when,  as  your  humble  me ^enger,  \  waited  on 
him,  to  fay,  ^  Tell  the  cinzon»,  that  while  I  live,  they  have  a  friend  thai 
will  fupport  the  Prote(hint  caufe;  and  (hould  this  petition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  dgi^n  be  brouglu  into  Parlinment^  I  will  vote  againfl  it,  and 
fpeak  agaihil  i^  though  they  were  the  lad  words  I  ever  iliould  utter/"     , 

Oitr  limits  forbid  all  tar^hcr  remaiks;  We  (hall  only  add,  then,  our  fer* 
vent  wi(h,  that  th^  Ronianills,  and  every  defcription  of  his  MajeOy's  fub* 
je6h,  may  always  continue  to  enjoy  every  privilege  which  is  efiential  to 
the  exigence  of  a  free  and  \%x\V toleration  of  their  religious  wor(hip ;  and  the 
moA  ample  bcneftt  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  their  perfon^t  their 
property,  and  their  rights,  as  iUitiib  fufa^eds.  Thefe  they  at  prefeot  pof* 
iefs ;  but  one  ftep  farther,  toleration  would  lofe  its  charader,  and  alSunie 
a  very  ditiVrent  form,  mmie,  and  tone,  l^e  King  has  appealed  to  his 
pepplc,  by  the  dinolution  of  his  Parliament,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  prove, 
by  tlieir  conduct,  that  they  wiH  fupport  him  in  the  lawful  exercife  of  his 
prcf(>i*Htive,  and  in  the  delence  of  the  eliabliihed  rc4ig|on  of  (he  realmr. 

Mojf  \i)ik^  1807.  . 
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Sit  hoc  satis;  pracsUtenim  pduta'avid^  disccre,  quam  oiulta  cum  txdio 
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A  Speech  on  the  Character  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  </c- 
livered  in  TmiHy  Cottle  Chapely  Cambridge^  Dec,  Mth,  1806, 
heing  Comvienmration  Say.  By  Edward  Pretyman  Toniliue.  4tOi 
Pp.  24.  ,  Evans,  Cadell  and  Davies,  and  White,  London ;.  Parker^ 
Oxford;  and  Deighton  and  Barrett,  Cambridge.     1806. 

,     W  AVDAHi  a  laudato  viro,  lias  been  deefned>  b j  the  virtuous  alid 
J  the  hoRoarable  of  every  age  and  country,  to  be  a  fair  object  of 

i  ambition ;  and^  nice  we  are,  that,  had  the  illustrious  subject  of  thesd 
.  pages  been  alive,  be  would  have  felt  gratified  at  having  his  character 
1  delineated  by  the  very  respectable  author  of  this  ''  Speech.'*  We,  too, 
'.  feel  gratified  at  the  complete  confirmation  of  the  very  brief  sketch 
which  the  acuteness  of  our  feelings  would  then  allow  us  to  give,  of  the 
character  of  -Mr.  Pitt,  immediately  after  his  death.  Mr.  Tomline 
truly  observes,  that  there  is  al^^'ay«  something,  both  interesting  and  in- 
I  structive^  iu  an  incjuiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  greaf  aud 
'  ilhistrious  men;  certa'mly  an 'inquiry  aifords  the  richest  food  for  the 
-'    nind;  it  has  au  immediate  tendency  to. excite  virtuoQs  sentiments;  it 

■  ^ves  a  spur  to  honour,  a  stimulus  to  patriotism^  an  incentive  to  use- 
M  and  praise^worthy  actions ;  and,  above  all,  it  confirms  and  oouao^ 
iidatea  religioHt  principb^  ~ 

'^Ilie  author  professes  only  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and-  not 
I    a  history  of  the  life,  of  Mt,  Pitt.     "  Every  one,"  he  says,  *'  must 

■  perceive^  that  I'he  History  of  Mr.  Pitfs  AdminU^raiion  wouldneces- 
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slarily  involve^  not  only  the  history/'  (the  history^  n<H  only)  ','  of  thb 
Gouotfy^  bat  of  air  Europe,  nay^  of  almost  the  who)i9  globe,  during  9 
period  the  most'  eventful  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ;  that  it  would  de-  ^ 
manid  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  occurrences  at  home^  and  of  our 
relations  with  foreign  powersr;  so  near,  so  deep  a  view  of  causes;  mo« 
tives,  characters,  and  connexions^  that  even  to  disclaim  a 'design  of 
this  magnitnde  must  appear  in  me  no  dmadt  (^gr€^6  of  presumption." — 
Assuredly,  such  a  history  will  be  a  work  of  vast  importance,  as  it  must 
necessarily  embrace  a  great  variety  of  objects,  interesting  to  far  the- 
greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world.  And,  we  trust,  that  the  gentte- 
inen  who  have  undertaken  to  write  it,'  consider  k  in  this  point  of  view^ 
and  will  not,  from  any  desire  of  precipitating  its  publication,  withhold 
irovi  it  any  of  those  pains^  or  any  of  that  laboiur,^  which  ought  to  be 
bestowed  on  it.  ♦ 

Mr.  T.  then  rapidly  traces  the  circumstances. of, Mr.  Pitt's  entrance 
into,  and  of  his  progress  through,  public  life.  Having  duly  estimated 
the  dangers  and  difficnities  which  surrounded  him,  when  he  iirst  grasped 
the  reins  of  govecmnent  with  his  youtliful  hands,  the  authoi*  proceeds 
thus  justly  to  describe  his  conduct. 

^^  He  ^rst  digested  and  established  apian,  which  has  not  only  given 
security  to  <|ur  posbc^siotiij  in  the  Kiist,  but  has  contributed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  territory  and  trade,  arid  has  guarded  against  peculation  and, 
corruption,  to  which  such  distant  concerns  are  peculiarly  liable:  and 
these  objects  were  accoinpHshcd  without  any  violation  of  chartered  rights, 
or  any  unconstitutional  additibn  to  hi intsterial  patronage.  .This  great  bu- 
siness  being  completed,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  ta  fmance ;  and 
by  selecting  proper  objects  fur  new  taxation,  by  ihtrodncing  a  variety  of 
important  regulaitions  which  rendered  the  old  taxes  more  productive,  and ' 
by  correcting  frauds  and  abuses  which  liad  long  prevailed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  he  made  the  income  of  the  country  fuHy  eompct^nt  to 
satisfy  every  demand,  aud  r^i^d  public  credit  from  the  low  -state  te*  which 
it  had  been  depressed.  lie  rested  not  here:  the  danger  if  rom  tlia  national 
debt,  continualiy  increasing  in  every  year  of  wjw,  and  ia  some.years  of 
peace,  had  been  loag  seen.  su>d  acknoM' lodged ;,  but  no  Qii^ister  had  yet 
d^ared  to  take  any  el^ctual  step  for  its  liquidsUlov.  This  debt  bad  now  . 
risen  to  50  enormous  an  amount,  ttiat  it  ^was  generally  believed  another 
war  mast  iaevitabJy  occasion  public. bankruptcy.  No  one  was  more 
strongly  impiressed  witli  this  idoa^  no  one  more  ready  to  avow  it,  thau 
Mr.  Pitt  himself.  Hence  various  projects  for  preventing  this  incalculable 
evil  were  communicated  to  him  by. ingenious,  and  speculative  men  :  but 
after  a  careful  and  impartial  examination,  he  rejected  them  ally  as  inade- 
quate  oMmpracticable.  Instead  of  any  of  these  visionary  schemes,  xrhich 
jvould  rather  have  aggravated  than  lessened  the  evt^,  he  adopted  that 
plain  and  simple  mode,  the  suggestion  of  his  own  mind,'  the  wisdom  and 
•i&cacy  of  which  have  been  incontrovcrtibly  proved  by  the  exp^ience  of 
nore'  than  twenty  years.  In  the  course  of  this  long  period,  its  operation 
has  been  uniform  and  regahir ;  no  revisal,  no  alteration,  has  been  neces* 
sary ;  no  imgroveipent,  either  in  the  principle,  or  in  the  application  of 
the  principle,  has  1)een  even  attempted*    In  the  progress  of  this  measure 
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through  the.  House  of  Commons,  its  merits  were  so  obTious,  as  to  extort  the 
camroendatioii  and  support  of  those  who  acted  in  systematic  opposition  to 
f  overnmcpg;  and  this  titianimous  concurrence  in  parlitiment  was  prophetic 
of  that  un!ver2»al  admiration  which  it  has  since  obtained  among  all  politi* 
cal  parties  and  all  descriptions  of  men. 

'^  But  the-actWe  and  comprehensire  mind  of  this  truly  wondetfal  man. 
was  not  oonAent  ivtth  relieving  his  eoiuitry  from  the  profisiW  of  present 
burdens;  be  formed  another  plan,  so  excitisATely  bb  own,  that  the  idea 
seems  acrer  to  have  entered  the  thonj^hts  oT  any  otlier  person.  By  this 
plan,  it  was  made  absolutely  impossible  to'^^n tract  any  new  debt,  with- 
out at  the  samo  time  providing  ihe  means  of  discharging  it  within  a  mode« 
ate  number  of  years.  Ha\ing  by  hl«i, former  sinking  ^und  removed  nf.l 
d4nger  arising  from  the  existing  debt  incurred  by  past  vfSLT^^  by  this  new 
siitking  fiind,  which  was  so  contrived  that  it  must  noccssarify  increase 
wkh  the  increasing  debt,  he  ob\iatod,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  tho  tMng 
will  admit,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  expenses  of  all  future 
wars  to  the  latent  period. of  tim 6.  Can  a  more  perfect  system  of  finance 
be  concf^ed  by  the  Smagination  of  man  ?  Can  human  forosightbe  direct- 
ed  to  a  more  useful  political  purpose?  To  the  united  etTcct  of  these  two 
measures  we  are  indebted  for  the  power  of  carrying  on  that  contest  in 
which  w£  have  now  been  Engaged  tor  nearly  fourteen  years,  in  defence  p£ 
the  liberty  and  independence  of  oar  country. 

'*  That  nJthing  might  be  wantii^g  to  our  intern;i# welfare,  he  was  stu- 
dious to  improve  our  resources,  by  giving  every  possible  encourage6icnt 
to  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures;  and  to  the  inisdom  and  policy^ 
of  his  regulations  upon  those  important  points,  the  commercial  part  of 
ihe  community  has  been  ever  ready  to  bear  the  amplest  testimony.  Never 
perhaps  was  there  a  mora  favonruble  change  lu  tlie  general  situation  of 
anv  coufltry,  than  in  the  first  nine  years  of  Mr.  PitCs  a\lministration» 
Tne  dejection  ajid  gloom,  which  hung  over  this  kingdom  at  th6  beginning 
of  that  period^  vivre  gradually  dispelled,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  degree 
of  prosperity  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectatious."   . 

Tliw  is«Qt  the  exaggerated  description  of  a  panegyrist,  but  a  plain 
.stateiiif  nt'  of  fiicts ;  of  facts,  let  us  add>  m  bich  our  couiurymen  ever^ 
day  learn  better  to  estimate,  and,  heartily  we  wish,  that  a  painful  and 
mortifykij^  rompftriseji  did  not  assist  them  in  ihe  calculation.  Of  Mr. 
Pitt's  condiict  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re^olnti^n  mq  can- 
not exactly  •  concur  in  opinion  with  the  autfior;  fory  if  liereaMy  did 
foresee,  as  is  here  asserted,  **  the  probable  effects  of  the  Frerithrevo- 
hition^**  he  certaiidy  ought  to  ha\^  adoptea  mor^  eurly  measures  for 
crashing  tlrat  monster  at  its  birth.  Indeed,  if  we  mistake  not,  Mr. 
Pitt,  lung  after,  confessed  that  his  eyes  had  not  been  noon '  enough 
opened  to  the  dangers  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  that,  if  he  had 
seen  it  iii  the  ligjbt  in  which  he  afterwards  viewed  it^  he  should  have 
con^idejc^  it  his  duty  to  advise  bis  Majesty  to  go  to  w  ar  witli  France  St 
a  much  earlier-  period.  "Mv.  Pitt,  to  his  praise  be  it  said,  was  never 
backward  in  acknowledglug  .bis  errors;  a  sure  proof  of  an  exalted 
mind.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  Mr,  Pitt's 
resignation^  iu.1801,  can  be  justitied;  we  have  no  doubt,  '^  tl;atupon 

B  £  this. 
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tbisy  as  upon  every  other  occasion^  he  acted  from  the  most  honourable 
motives ;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe  that  his  design  was  not 
attcli>  as  it  is  here  stated  io  have  been ;  '^  to  do  away^  as  far  as  might 
be  practieable>  the  mischievous  cifects  of  difference  in  religious  opini- 
ons ;  to  guard  the  Established  Church  by  more  powerful  sanctions 
flj^inst  both  Papists  and  Protestant  Di&^nters  \  aiid  .to  give  the  cause 
of  Rdigion  that  additional  protection  which  the  prevalence  of.  Infidelity 
demanded ;"  but  by  what  means  that  design  was  to  be  accomplished, 
it  is  far  beyond  our  powers  (^imagination  even  to  conjecture.  On  the 
contrary;  we  are  fully  pcrsua*d,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  JUiws^  andl 
iVhat  is^  mos^t  absindty,  called  Catholic  Emancipation,  whatever 
legislative'  provisions  miglit  have  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  them,  would' 
have  shaken  the  Kstablislied  Church. to  its  very  foundatxoti  ^  and  have 
been  pro<luctive  of  the  most  ruinous  effects.  We  lan>ent,  however, 
that.  Mr.  '1  omiine  has  n^lected  to  afford  us  some  competent  idea  ot 
thosa  measures  which  would,  iii  the  judgment  •f  Mr.  Pitt^  '*  have 
heeu  better  adapted  to  thq  present  timeiV^  kudfor,  move  ,eff€ctual  than, 
tk^  existing  LaKs?' 

We  ha^'e  often  had  occasion  to  observe^  that  Mr.  Pitt  shone  as 
much  in  opposition  as  in  power ;  and  Mr.  T.'s  observations  perfectly 
<;oncar  with  our  own  avowed  sentiments  on  this  subject. 

^^  In  Ms  retirement  wc  see  him  display iog  the  same  greatness,  the  same 
actirity,.  the  ^i^ic  patriotism..  His  loyalty  depended  not  apou  office:  his 
lore  of  his  counlrj  was  equally  evident  in  cvcFy  sitaation.  Instead  of  a 
peevish  scccssi^a  from  the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  or  a  hostile  ob- 
struction to.  the  measures  of  the  new  admiuistration,  which  must  instantly 
have  sunk  under  the  weight  of  hifs  opposition,  he  gave  them  their  best  claim 
to  credit  io  the  country,  by  an  open  declaration  in  their  favour,  and  by  a  di«. 
rect  avowal  of  his  dett^rmiHation  to  assist  them  wliile  they  acted  upon  those 
principles  whicJi  had  been  tin*  rule  of  his  own  conduct.  This  assistance  he 
|i^ve  puhllc^vly  and  pri?ately,  with  a  zeal  and  disinterestedness  of  which 
there  is  no  other  iustaacc  4n  the  history  of  political  parties.  The  renewal 
of  W2|r,  afttr  a  short  and  insidious  jjcacc^  involved  the  nafion  in  fresh 
dif!icaltics  and  dan;:;crs;  and  ministers  hating^  ceased  to  listen  to  the  advice- 
ef  Mr.  Pitt,  soon  betrayed  their  own  weakness  and  incompetency.  At 
this  mo!)[ient  the  commandinj^  sup  riority  of  Mr.  Pitt  was*nniv«rfaily  ftkty 
and  nnequivocally  acknowledged;  all  former  difference  of  opinion,  all 
political. anitaosity,  was  instantly  buried  in  oblivioa:  ^he  perilous  situa- 
tion of  the  country  reciuired  (he  unjou  of  all  the  talents  it  possessed  ;  and 
all  partie>^  and  all  descriptions  of  persons,  concurred  in  expressing  a  wish^ 
to  St^c  ^Irr  VMi  at  the  head  of  this  union.  It  is  always  considered  as  a 
fttrong  testimony  in  favour  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  oharactcrs  of 
antiquity,  that  his  countrymen  *  agreed  in  giving  him  their  second  vote 
%Ji  iDprit :  t^iit  here  all  rivalry  was  laid  aside,  all  compctifioA  was  silenced: 
.ad  the  llr^t  place  v.  as  wilh  one  voice  yieldedto  Mr.  I'itt.     This  deference. 

*   Qf;at<rroj{X»M   xxlm^  eExovrif  v^\  ^OovoUi  ri  's^onruot  oirWflfftfjr  avarrts'  Ivii^fotf  aja^ia- 

«tf>*f«<i««  «(^rV*  h^rif9%.lt  itwO*  Uvrh  9*ji*i«roxX(«..  Pti  xakcu.  vol.  1 .  p.  ?C5,  jL4«  i}'>*^« 
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was  an  In^ilUblc  proof  of  what  was  really  thought  o(  his  talents  by  his 

rirals  and  oppoucnts,  and  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted  ih 

the  most  arduous  contest  in  whidi  any  nation  \fa6  ever  engacgctl.     Thb 

Taihtre  of  lAis  plan  to  concentrate  abilities  and  unite  the  divisions  of  party, 

exhibited  thflwgreatness  of  his  character,  if  possible,  in  a  still  stronger 

point  of  TicviW^for  when  disappoiiited  of  the  assistance  of  the  ablest  an^ 

most  powdrTtll  of  those  whom  he  had  expected  to  be  hrs  colleagues  in  office, 

he  hot  only  rcsisfed  all  opp9si'tipn  at  home,  and  added  cbrisideirably' to 

our  naval  Ind  nutitary  force,  but  also  surmounted  those  obstacles  which  had 

Tiitherto  prevented  a  junction  of  the  different  powers  upon  the  Continent. 

By  hfs  efforts,  that  confederacy  was  formed,  which,  liad  it  been  properly 

directed,  might  have  contributed  ^6  the  deliverance  of  Europe ;  and  its 

want  of  sncccss  was  owing  to  causes  otot  which  he  could  have  no  con- 

tronl.     The  nierit  of  this  last  m'easnrc  of  Mr.  Pitt's  govcimmcnt  is  but  too 

endent  from  the  cqnsequenccs  its  faihire  )ias  produced;  and  the  treaties 

^^  will  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  political  wisdom^  and  of  the  high  csti« 

mation  in^ which  ho  wa3  held  in  foreign  courts/' 

There  is  ao  much  truth  in  the  following  obaervationsj   that  ouf 
readers  will  not  (ail  to  thank  us  for  traascribing  them  :  . 

**  When  any  sudden  emergency  required  Imttiediatcactfon^  he  was  fer- 
tile in  resources,  and  prompt  in  decision ;  but  where  the  business  tras  of 
ft  nature  to  be  foreseen  and  prepared  at  leisure,  he  was  stiidiots  to  collect 
tbt  sentiincnts  cf  others  x  he  heard  with  patience,  and  weighed  the  differb 
eat  argumeots  with  impaf  tiality ;  and  thus  his  opinion  u^on  any  important 
"Matter  was  the  deliberate  result  of  fall  inquiry,  ^and  of  every  information 
which  cottld  be.prootired.     Hence  it  happened,  that  he^had^arcly  occa«- 
MOn  to  gbandon  any  measure  whi^hi  he  once  proposed.     I'bpugh  he  was 
not  to  be  dii;erted  from  his  purpose  by  the  inge-ious  cavils  and  popular 
harangues  pf  a  systematic  opposition,  yet  he  was  always  open  to  the  force 
of  just  reasoning  aiid  wcll-groundeJ  objection.     In  his  conduct  of  public 
business  he  wfe  ptjually  free  from  precipitation,  fear,  and  pertiUiicity., 
He  was  easy  of  access  to  persoits  whose  knowledge  or' situatidn  gave  them 
a  daim-  to  attention  ;  and  was.  ever  ready  to  listen  "to  any  sus^gcstion  or 
romniQ&icatio&.     Whatever  was  Ihb  subject  of  discussion,  in  the  wide 
I    range  of  the  domestic  and  fbrei^n,  the  civil ,  military,  naval,  and  com^- 
)  jmercial  coneem*  of  this  great  and  powbrful  kiV^^dom,  he  lidver  failed,  by 
I  ^fe  exteoi  and  variety  of  hfs  information,  kvn\  by  the  actrtcne.^s  and  just- 
\   Bess  of  his  observations,  to  e<clte  i\\6  surprise  of  those  with  whom  he 
I   conrerscd.     All  perRons,  whatever  were  their  occupations,  pursuits,  or 
[  i   prbfcssiobs,  departed  from  Mr.  Pitt  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  infert* 
I  orit^',   cveB  upon  points  to  which  they  had  dcv^ited  their  whole  time  and 
I  I  thoughts:   ^  linie  versatile  in];^enltim  sic  pat^iter  ad  omnia  fuit,  utnatum 
I  kd  id  unnm  diccres  qndddunqtie  agerct."— i-(Liv.  lib.  \xxix,  cap.  40.) 

I      Next  follow^  a.bncf  delineatioti  of  Mr.  Pitt's  character  as  an  orator^ 
:  vluch  is  ably  dra%vn;.  but  it  is  not.  for  th^.abilityj  biit  for  the  aicuraU 
I    \  Bketxsi  that  we  value,  sucli  a  portrait, 

'  '*  His  merits  as  an  orator  baffle  all  descripfiott.  lie  must  have  been 
r  h^rd,  or  DO  adequate  conception  can  be  Ibrmed  of  lis  unrivalled  tailentih 
'    '  B  3  'To 
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To  the  vigor  and  fire  of  .Demosthenes,  to  the  polished  copiousness  of 
Cicero,  to  the  exuberant  imagination  of  Burke,  to  the  logical  acutcnrss 
jof  Fox,  he  added  a  guicl^n^ss  and  extent  of  comprehension,  a  sublimity 
of  thought,,  a  perspicuity  of  arrangeotcnt^  a  correctness  of  Iangua|;e,  and 
an  accuracy  of  judgment,  wl}icU  were  peculiarly  his  own,  llis  ideas  ap- 
peared to  flow  with,  ^pon  fan  eons  promptitude:  there  w:<^o  pause,  no 
repetition.  Nerer  could  the  alteration  of*a  single  word  l>e  wished :  neier 
was  (he  train  of  reasoning  interrupted  by  irrelevant  digression,  or  his 
hearers  wearied  with  minute  prolixity.  He  amplitied  the  most  barren^ 
elucidated  the  most  abstruse,  and  excited  Attention  to  the  most  uninterest- 
ing  subjects.  The  energy  and  di<::nity  of  his  manner  gave  irresistible  in- 
fluence to  his  commanding,  yet  always  ifiipremedita ted,  speeches.  '  His 
statements  of  his  own  measnres  were  clear  and  forcible;  but  the  powers 
of  his  eloquence  were  still  more  conspicuous  in  his  animated  repliej:  to^his 
antagonists.-  Concentrating  itf to  one  view  whatever  had  been  advanced 
on  the  contrary  side,  he  left  no  argument  unanswered,  no  objection  un-, 
refuted  ;  he  removecr  every  unfavourable  impression  from  minds  not  blind- 
•id  by  party  prejudi(^e;  he  extorted  reluctant  admiration  from  his  oppo- 
nents, and  astonished  even  those  whom  he  did  not  convince.' 

We  know  thi»  to  he  a  triie  representation  of  the  character  and  effects 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  oratory.  We  here  learn  that  tjie  inultifanous  concerns  of 
this  mighty  empire,  daring  a  voQtX  momcntou9  crisis^  did  not  prevent 
Mr.  Pitt  from  indulging  himself  with  occasional  relaxations,  in  i^i^ 
pursuits  of  literature.  He  was  an  excellent  classic^  and  his  ordinary 
amusementi  in  hours  of  leisure,  was  the  perusal  of  Homer,  Demos*. 
.  Ihenes,  Virgil,  or  Horace.  We  close  our  account  of  this  excelleiti 
speech, 'which  displays  considerable  ability  and  judgment,  with  Mr. 
T.'s  accouht  of  the  effects  which  the  e'ver  to'  be  lamented  death  of  this 
truly  great  and  good  man  produced  in  tire  world;  and  of  that  truly 
Christie  spirit  Hivhicli  he  displayed  in  Lis  last  moments. 

^^  It  was  not  merely  acknowledged  that  the  nation  had  lost  an  able  and 
upright  minister,  at  a  moment  the  most  critical  and  awful,  but  almost 
every  on6  felt  that  he  was  deprived  of  a  benefactor  and  a  friend,  the  per- 
son on  wliom^ 'under  Heaven,  he  relied  for  the  pfescrYation  of.  his  life, 
libnrtyj  and' religion, — for  the  continuance  of  every  prtvat^  comfort,  aiid 
every  pi^blic  blessing.  N9  one  saw  a^y  ground  for  consolation  or  hop^^ 
lyiLt^from  a  perseverance  in  his  measures,  and  an  adherence  to  hiafkrinciol^^c/. 
N/yf  wlis  I^jheniation  for  his  loss  confined  to  this  country:  :lii» transcend, 
ttiitt merits  rliad' penetrated  the  most  obscure  and  di&iaut  regions,  r  JtejKgrec) 
as.theprotectiiig  Genius  ordained  to  check  the  prof  ress  of  th^  ScQUfgeof 
Nations,  Europe  seemed  to  see  in  his  departure  a  sign  of  hec  appcoachin^ 
ffiij^i  Jfkstoirj.  will  record,  .and  posterii^y  wjjl  appreciate,  the  ext^t  au<| 
T^fue' qf  his  ffervices  to 'his  country,  and  the  high  and  gcnc;n^i  reni^ratio.a 
in  }vhich  lie  was  held;  while  his  connection  uith  this  Univerbity  wift  be 
perpetuated  by  a  just  tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  to. his*  memory ♦w 


.»« 


.  \  ,       •        I 

,^  A  subscription  to  the  amount  of  75641.  lOs.  has  been  raised  by  Mean, 
bers  of  the  University  of  Cainbrid^e^  for  t^e.  pu^^Qsp  of  erecting  a  Statue 
of  Mr,  Pitt  in  the  Senate  House, 

<«Withia 
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*f  WitKtn  these  hallowed  walls  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  the  ' 
power  of  Hdlgion  shone  fortii  in  its  full  lustre  in  the  last  moments  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  He  early  imbibed  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  o£ 
Christianity;  and  throughout  life,,  ileligion.  was  in  htm  an  habitual  prin- 
ciple,, in  fiuendng  and  gorerning  every  feeting  of  bis  mind,  and  every  part 
of  his  conduct,  public  .and  private.  In  him  the  belief  of  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  of  a  future  rcsppn^bility,  produced  its  genuine  fmits— 'an 
active  discharge  ordaty,  and  a  cheerful  resignation  to  the  Divine  wUl. 
Aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  he  felt  no  self-condemnation,  ho 
self-confidence;  the  consciousness  of  uprigbt  intention  was  accompanied 
by  the  deepest  s^se  of  human  infirmity ;  and,  with  the  most  humble  ac- 
knowledgmebt  OT  his  own  unworthiness,  he  expressed  a  lively  hope  of 
salvation  through  the  merits  of  Christ.'* 

To  this  we  shall  only  allow  ourselves  to  add^  that,  althoi^  we  do 
not  think  «o  meanly  of  Pur  country,  as  to  believe  that  its  fine  is  de* 
pendent  on  the  life  of  any  one  ina»«  yet  die  death  of  Mr«  Pitt  was  kn 
irreparable  loss  to  Europe  in  general,  and  to  tl^is  country  in  particu- 
lar; and^  to.  use  tlte  energy  of  poetry  with  the  truth  of  prose>  we  ex«« , 
press  our  firm  convictionj^  that 

*^  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

The  Penance  of  Tlngo  :  ^  Fision  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the 
Manner  of  Dante,  In  fixe  Cantos.'  TraUsflated  from  the  Italian 
of  Vincenzo  Monti^  with  two  additional  Cantos  by  the  Translator^  the 

Rev.  Henry  Boyd.    Small  8vo.    Pf.  280.    58.    Longman  and  Co. 

•  •• . 

nPHE  occasion  on  wliich  the  original  poenn  wns  written^^  is  inen<» 
tioned  briefly  in  the  Preface :  the  death  of  BassevUle,  ah^gent  of 
the  Convention^  who,  on  the  14th  of  January^  1793^  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Roman  populace;,  in  consequence  of  bis  machinations  against 
the  Papal  Government,  in  favour  of  Jacobinic<d  principles.  The 
Poem  commences  at  tlie  moment  when  the  spirit  of.  JBasseVille  is  dis- 
missed to  tbe  other  world^  claimed  by  an  infernal  agent,  and  rescued  by 
a  guardian  angeU  who,  by  way  of  I'enau{:e>  exhibits  all  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  aud  it^  cuasequences,  to  the.  new  inKabit^ts  of 
the  other  world  .  ,        . 

It  seems  aeonspicuous  instance  of  poetical  artifi(?e,  Mr,  Boyjd  justly 
observes,  from  such  aa  oqcasion  as  the  fate  of  an  imbvidufiU  to  present 
an  exhitn^bn  of  such  liorribie  magnificence,  to  :t  race  ihe  origin  .of.  &ose 
evils  to  th^  spirit  of  irreligion  brought  on  by  vice,  sind  the  influence  of 
pride,  avarice,  ambition,  and  revenue. 

Li  the  originaUpocm  the  noble  simplicity  of  DaXite  is  huppily  imi- 
tated. Mr.  Boyd  denominates  his  a  free  tianslation.  It  is  so  free,  in- 
deed, as^  in  jtnany  parts,  to  have  the  air  of  a  paraphrase.  This  appears 
Ipost  clearly  in  the  vei^  commencement,  on  a  comparison  of  the  trans- 
lation with  the  original. 

*<  Gia  vinta  dell  Inferno  era  la  pugna? 
£  to  Spirito  d'Abbisso  SI  partia.  . 
Come  Lion  per  fame  egli  raggia, 

Restem* 
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ileatemmandd  LVEterno  e  It  Commosse 
Idre  del  Capo  Sfibilar  per  via 
AN  or  timidc  Vali  Aspere  e  Scossa 
L'  A.aima  d'  Ugo  a}la  Seconda  Vita 
Faor  delle  membra  del  suo  Sangue  rosse :  % 

CrW  mortal  prigidne,  ond'.  era  usctta, 
Snblto  in  dietro  a  vignor  da  si  volse 
I  Tutta  amor  Suspettosa  e  sMgottita,"  &c. 

**  The  contest  paus'd  5  th'  infernal  claimant  flew 

With  baffled  rage  to  join  the  Stygtaii  crew 

That  waited  in  the  deep  their  human  prey  :  • 

Jlis  vulture  hands  the  fury  stretched  on  high, 

'*        Then  like  a  lion  through  the  nether  sky 

Sent  a  long  yell^-^and  curst  tho  luckless  day. 
»»  *  . 

Loud  blasphemies  against  tb'  Eternal  Sire^ 
The  Demon  spoke,  while  round  his  teniples  dire 
The  horrent  Uy'dras,  as  he  shot  along^ 
UissM  through  the  gloom,  but  from  the  deadly  fitfif^, 
S^d  Hugo's  spirit  scarce  recovering  life, 
6mit  with  alternate  anguish  and  dismay, 
Now  on  his  gory  members  where  they  lay, 

lie  looked  aghast,  and  now  with  deeper  awe, 
The  world  of  spirits  from  afar  beheld. 

Half  AvarniM  by  hope  and  half  by  fear  repeird, 
New  to  the  second  life's  mysterious  law." 

The  description  of  tlie  oppejirance  of  the  vindictiye  angel  (P.  5.)  \a 
f&orp  faithful  to  the  origin^). 

."  Rolo  di  Fiamma  gH  occht  relucente." 

5^  fierce  were  his  kindling  eyes,  his  length  of  hair 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air, 

And  like  a  planet  Fecm*d  around  to  shed 
In  its  terrific  undulations  far, 
Disease,  and  funeral  scenes,  and  deadly  war. 

Where'er  his  flaming  tresses  seem'd  to  spread, 
.|iis  fiery  falchion  threw  a  saaguioe- light, 
More  terrible  appear'd  the  frown  of  night 
•        .  Thro'  Ua  dire  glcaais,  &c.-' 

,     •?  'Kompca  la  tiotte  e  la  rendea  piu  truce.'' 

'J^ie  word  j^eemed  in  the  first  stanza  ought  not  to  have  beeti  repeated. 
: — The  d?ath  of  tlie  executioner  at  Marseilles,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
rage  of  tlie  populace  for  refusing  to  perpeti-ale  an  unheard  of  indigr 
pity  vpon  a  crucifix,  is  welt  described  (F.  10.)  the  aerial  voyage  of 
the  spirit  and  his  guide  is  next  delineated,  and  the  scenes  ivhich  they 
are  supposed  to  have  observed  are  marked  with  tL  rapid  but  lively  co* 
louaing.     Their  approach  to  Paris  is  thus  described : 

H  '  .  ^< E  I'  ariaintorno  tcnel^rosa  c  mesta^  &c." 

^^'Sileilt  with  hasty  wing  he  §ped  along 
^  .        'phro'  night's  dim  canopy  around  them  hung  _ 

That  with  their  sorrow  sccm'd  in  double  gloom^ 

And 
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And  drops  of  tears  like  dew  to  sympathize. 
-Still  was  the  balanced  a«r:  the  «tirtain'd  bkics 

Deep  louring  seem'd  to  wait  the  final  doom. 
The  foliage  of  the  wood  forgot  to  wave, 
Aad  all  w^  still  and  silent  as  the  grave, 

•   Save  a  nocturnal  melancholy  flow 
Where  stole  the  stream  in  liquid  lapse  away, 
His  murmurs  seem*d  to  tell  his  deep  dismay, 

From  that  dread  storm  exptxited  soon  to  bt&w."  &c. 

Hiis  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  tempestuous  scenes  which 
succeed.  Among  the  allegorical  personages  exhibited  as  agents  in 
the  revoIatioDj  the  two  principal  are  thus  described.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  famine  mentioned  in  the  tirst  stanza  was  artificial;  sea 
the  histoiy  of  the  Frencli  RevoiatioB. 

'^  There  Famine  tooy  an  hide-bound  fiend,  appearM, 
.  And  to  (ho  dice  efnploy  the  many  cheer'd. 

Distinct  the  dire  anatomy  was  seen ;  .  *  ■ 

Her  ray  less  eyes  in  hollow  sockets  roIPd, 
Her  grinding  jaws  were  hideous  to-briiold, 

And  Hades  glimmered  in  her  Gorgon  mieti. 
Far  other  was  the  fiery  glance  of  liagc^ 
Withlion  ramp  he  trode  the  dusky  stage. 

With  Discord  olose  heMud,  his  stygian  brl^c^ 
Rending  heT  vdl ;  a  snaky  wreath,  instead 
Of  May's  perfuming  fragrance,  bouud  her  head, 

As  onward  she  pursued  her  dcsj^crate  guide.'' 

Kor  less  characteristic  is  the  appearance  of  War*  . 

^^  The  sister  and  the  slave  of  death,. 
.Whpse  dreadful  joy,  when  legions  yield  their  brcatli^ 

Peals  through  the  firmament.    A'VTicn,  oVV  (lie  plairf 
She  calls  her  helUdogs  to  the  feast  of  gor.^, 
Hcf  name  in  thunder  rolls  from  shore  to  shor^, 

And  terror  wild  foreruns  her  dismal. relgil.** 

The  expression  of  tcrrour  forenmhing  a  reigii,  secnif^^to  "be  one  in- 
stance out  of  many  we  could  mention,  where  the  sens^  i^in  sqpe  degree 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rhyme.  Then  follows  a  long  ac^tnitit  6f  the 
death  of  the  lijte  king  of  France  ;  where,  as  miglit  be  sttpp^a'ed,  wlieje 
spirits  are  spectators,  the  mortal  agents  apppar  to  be  mixed  \vith  auxi* 
har^ fiends  of  different  orders  and  characters;  this  is  a  poetical  license 
which  (sumpta  decenter)  has  been  ahvays  allowed.  TH'^  rl^cbrtbiliation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  murthered  king  with"  Bassevifle  dfeseiVe^  particular 
notice^  as  it  marks  the  progress  of  his  penitence.  '      , ,     * 

Tlie  third  Canto  contains  some  extravagant  complifrit'iife  folhe  Pope, 
vaA  expresses-a  confidence  in  his  cause.  The  tran'slatbf 'Jft  his  note 
has  endeavoured  (not  unsiiccessfully,  we  thinli,)  to  show  that  this  con- 
fidence is  well  gri^unded  only  as  it  arises  from  th6  merits  of  the.  Chris- 
tian cause  in  general,  and  the  advantages  of  civilizatiorr/witfr  its  couco- 
jmtauts^  over  Barbarism.    The  characters  of  i\\^  fbttr  chieftains  of  In- 

•  lidclity 
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1 6de]ity  (P.  6l.)  are  strbngly  marked^  particularly  th^t  of  the  execrable 
author  of  that  code  of  Atheisqi  called  Systerne  de  la  Nature. 

**  ^  But  I  did  more'  with  hornbic  reply, 

The  fourth  evciaim'd,  ^  I  rohb'd  yoii  glowing  sky 
Of  her  proud  Regent.'     At  the  direful  sound, 
At  once  a  gvn'ral  consternation  ran 
Thro'  every  order  of  the  dark  diran,  •    - 

And  eyes  of  bemUcffs  horror  gfn-'d, around. 
A  ddad  vacation  secm'd  a  while  to  last. 
While  each  on  other  glar'd  with  eyes  aghast. 

At  length  in  hollow  murmur,  dull  and  deep^ 
From  the  Tartarean  band  reluctant  ros^^, 
'  As  when  a  river  with  hoarse  cadence  flows 

^  At  midnight  when  the  world  is  sunk  in  sleep." 

In  the  fourth  Canto^  the'  characters  of  Robespierre  and  the  sangui- 
nary monsters  of  the^iirst  Convention^  are  exhibited  ;  the  various  massa- 
iTes,  and  the  fate  of  die  king^  are  again  introduced^  as  a  preparation  for  a 
3ublime  piece  of  imagery  from  the  Apocalypse.  The  ministers  of  Re- 
tribution are  thus  described : 

**  IVhen  lo  the  gates  of  Ileavi'n  wide  ojien^czcy*^  &c. 

1^  Ddwn  the  long  Tista,  like  the  boUed  fire 

Of  JoTe,  three  warrlours  came  with  looks  of  ire, 

With  shields  like  tkundrous  clouds,  in  sable  arms ; 
And  gloomy  were  their  crests  that  wav'd  on  high, 
Like  embryo  storhis  collecting  in  the  sky,  / 

To  field  and  flood  portending  deadly  harms."    ' 

To  the  angels  are  given  cups  or  phials  adorned  \rith  suitable  em- 
blems ;  in  these^  in  the  darkness  of-night>  they  collect  the  blood  of  the 
royal  victim  and  his  friends, 

*^  To  the  fonr  warriors-then  that  waited  round', 

In  murky  mantles,  like  the  brood  «f  night, 

Th^  gave  them  foaming  o^er  each  ample  brimj 
Widi  royal  blood,  and  each  a  dreadful  hymn 

Sung  to  his  delegate  with  sbern  delight. 

^  Flow  on,\they  cried, ^  ye  crimson  torrents  ilow, 

From  every  purple  drop  a  living  foe  '^ 

Shall  spring  to  being,  and  with  double  death/' &c. 

^  Like  four  dark  pillars  of  ascending  fume^ 
The  gfanrt  spectres  rose  amid  the  gloom. 

And  to  the  different  quarters  of  the  sky 
At  once  they  piftint  their  pinions  airy  sweep, 
And  reach  the  regions  zsherc  the  thunders  sleep^ 

Till  clouds  jdisploding  give  them  wings  to  fly. 

Then  o^er  the  fields  of  fine  aerial  blue, 

Each  from  hif  goblet  flung  the  gory  dew, 
-DlfiusiTej  like  a  crimson  cloud  afi^r.^ 

Sheddlni; 
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Shedding  a  sanguine  ligiit^  that,  teird  around 
The  stellar  fires,  in  bloody  billovrs  drown'd. 

And  all  the  planets  look'd  revenge  and  war ; 

And  kindling  in  jts  fail  ^the  it  aid  gore, 
Seem'd  like  Gomorrah's  Haining  storm  ofyorCi 

Sweeping  in  sulphurous  harricane  along 
The  soil,  conceived  beneath  the  liery  blast. 
Uell  secmM  to  follow  M'heresoe'er  it  past,  0 

And  clouds  of  Erebus  the  Welkin  hung." 

The  effects  hf  this  miraculous  shower  are  next  pourtrayed ;  aud>  in 
the  additional  Caiitos  by  the  translator,  it  is  continued :  the  comuAU-* 
nication  of  the  warlike  spirit  to  tiie  Russians  is  thus  described : 

*'  They  saw  aitother  fiery  pageant  run 

Northward  beyond  the  journeys  of  the  sun, 

'  As  if  it  meanf  to  firo  the  frozen  bear, 
A«d  wake  him  ihto  life  ;  nor  less  the  charm, 
The  hardy  Scytiiians  catch  the  wild  alarm, 

And  southward  march  to  iastc  a  milder  year. 

Down  came  the.  living  storm  from  Wolga's  shore| 
Pannonias  woods' rebellow  to  the  ro^r, 

And  Scythia's' stormy  hills  the  din  return*  . 
Descending  from  Carpathians  bounds  amain. 
The  levied  nations  fiU'd  the  groaning  plain, 

And  Latium  smiPd,  and  Gallia  look'd  forlorn." 

Tlie  different  events  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  are  rapidly  desciibed, 
till  the  introduction  of  Buonaparte  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  th^ 
French^  vvhose  desponding  is  thus  depicted;,  in  accordance  to  the  for- 
mer imagery : 

'*  The  dying  light  a  corruscation  sent,         . 
Like  lamps  expiring  when  their  oil  is  spent ; 

But  from  its  centre  burst  a,  blazing  star. 
Along  the  sky  it  drew  a  fiery  train, 
Then  hoTcr'd  gciitly  o'er  the  midland  main. 

And  sparkling  set  iu  Cyruiis'  woods  nfa>r. 

Sudden  the  southern  breeds  secmM  to  bring 
From  thence  a  dusky  demon  on  Uie^wing  ; 
Above  the  Celtic  camp  he  sccm'd  ta  so^r       * 
Whcrtf  now  the  fated  youth  in  si  ambers  lay,  ■'  &c. 

After  describing  the  appointment  of  Napoleon  to  the.  command  of 
tbe  Italian  artny^  the  engagement  ut  l^iii  is  tlms  spiritckdly  poufftnqred: 

*'  In  vain  the  river's  brim- is.  I  in 'd' with  spears,*     • 
In  vain  the  bridgo  hdi^  airy  fortress  re^u-s, 

Kmbattled  'O'er  the  Uood^  and  sends  afar  - .  '^  ^ 
The  Vollied  thunder  from  her  lofty  mound, 
As  from  lleav'n'i>  arch  the  lightnings  dart  around,    * 
The  Gallic  whirlwind  sweeps  away  the  wa^,"  . 

The  guide  is  introiiu^^ctj.  ^  gjtyii^.  Hugo  an  opportunitv  of  viewing 
Ibe  excursions  of  Napoleon's  fancy  in  a  idre$ua  entitled'^  i^yv^" 

^*^  Avaunt 
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*'  Arsmnt  terrestrial  tiews !  y€  scenes  arise. 
Where  souls  to  souls,  TFitliout  material  eyes, 

Arc  risible,  and  thoughts  to  thoughts  appear 
Plain  as  the  yarious^fonns  that  rise  to  life, 
And  tak«  their  shapes  from  elemental  strife, 

To  fill  the  pageant  of  the  rolling  year.'' 

^  "  *  Thou  o'ft  l^asf  dream^l,  but  now  thy  mental  eye 

The  secrets  of  another  mind  shalt  spy,  ^ 

And  mou/ft  his  isinged  fancy  as  it, /lies; 
As  if  yoirjdwelt  in  his  uticon^-xious  brain, 
Yt>u'.^atl  behold  his  notions  wayward  train, 

When  disengaged  from  iiesson's  sober  tics. 

^  Behold  tlie  dome  of  dream9^  it  tovrers  sublime^* 
As  if  uprear'd  to  mock  the  lapse  of  time, 

Though  built  of  pillared  cloud"*,  and  cOTer'd  fair 
With  moony  beams  and  many  a  rainbow  liue, 
Commixt  or  cho-quer'd  with  celestial  blue,     * 
And  the  .bright  ctimsou  of  Aurora's  car.' 

^he.  p^ris  unfold,  and  y^dder- shadowy  baud. 
Like  elves  dispcjpse,  &c. -— »-r" 

*'  See  onc'by  moonlight,- down  the  river  fleets, 
Him  soon  the  spirit  of  Napolrtfn  meets, 

And  batches  from  his  spoils  contagious  firc.^' 

The  dreani,  the  cteceptioii  arising  from  the  ambiguous  sense  of  {he 
^VW^BSroy  *h6w  l^it  fency  of  the  author  to  be  deeply  trrtged  with 
0t!critkl'flctifyh3 ;  yet,  as  Biioitnpnrle  is  said  to  have  been  a  render  of 
f6iAaDces>ih^re'ts  iiM  iriudi  poetical  incongruity  in  STipj)ositTg  them  td 
have  given  a  colour  to  his  dreams.  The  opinions  of  futtilism  aurf  a^ 
trology  attributed  to  him,  form  the  basis  of  the  remaii^d'or  Of  tbt&  work. 
The  birth  of  A  n  a  N  c o  s jJtUc  Genius  of  Fatalism,  liv  a  sort  of  chemical 
inagic>  15  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  strength  h^  acquues  jfrom 
the  propagation  of  such  doctrine's.  The  additional  CaVitos  are  well 
conceived,  but  too  hastily  written ;  there  are  many  careless  pa^sagcs^ and 
some  very  obscure  :  thV're  is  one  veiy  ridiculous  blunder  (P.  lQ7)j 
where  the  figurdof  a  sphinx  is  made  to  bestride  an  arch.  The  Notes 
contain  several  anecdotes  of  the  Fretjch  llevoUilion ;  they  ought  ta 
have  been  morcj  cbpipti.? ;  a  gcnerd  sketch  of  "the  leading  causes  to  itj 
jgiven  as  an  hiitroduction,  woald  have  very  much  teiuled  t6  die  illiist 
h»at!<>n"WfiKe  Poem. 

•  llie  v^itch.of  Lapland,  (who  comes  in  like  a  witch,)  for  her  nnm^ 
does  not  occur  in  the  first  title>pagc,  is  a  hap^y  iinitation  of  Gray,  in 
the  bribes  which  the  demo»  4>fFers,  the  hag  for  a  storm  ^o  scatter  the 
British  fleet.  The  following  particiilars  give  a  striking  picture  of  th<s 
^effects  of  ambitiofi : 

*5  Phials  of  tears  I  will  T)cstdw, 
By  matrons  shed  in  bitterest  woe, 
c.        *^'  '*^    .    Atkd  cioders  s^cpt  from  borniiig  towns^ 

.*!';.*.  A4iid  JeWol^reftfroiB  pJimder^deroifrns.  ..    .. 
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«         «         «        *         *        *        « 

.    This  scarf'is  dipt  in  infants'  blood, 
Shed  bv  the  sire  in  itirious  mood, 
When  robbed  hy  Gaulj  with  frenzj  wild, 
Famine  to  shun,  he  stubbed  his  child.: 
Thfc  maiden  that  this  girdle  wore 
liics  pale  and  stiff  on  Wescr's  shore, 
To  shun  the  Gaul's  infuriate  chace,  . 
Slie  chose  the  water's  cold  embrace." 

Hic  tribute  to  oiff  departed  Hero^  in  this  piece^  will  Dot^  we  Img^ 
giue,  fomi  one  of  the  most  deciduous  wreutba  among  those  which  \\UMp 
been  dedicated  to  him. 

Mi*.  Boyd  possesses  a  musical  ear,  a  masterly  coTOfimiKi  of  h»^ 
V^'^f  great  justness  aud  deticacy  of  taste,  and  a  vigorous  iiQagination*. 

litis  work  is  very  properly  dedicated  to  Mr.  Matbias,  who  deserves 
highly  from  the  literary  world  for  bis  ItaKan  publications,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  Edition  of  the  Original  Poem.  '    ^  ^ 

•  '  -  *  *      ' 

•  • 

Dialogues  on  iheDoctrmesaNclDuti'csofChristiahiti/:  iritendeii for 
the  Itistructi4>tt  of  the  young,  and  to  lead  thei^i  to  the  IStudy  oj  t/ia 
Sacred  HcripiUKes.  By  Mrs.  John  Jackson.  Two  Vols-  8vo. 
Pp.  6£S.  15».  llivington,  London  ;  Manners  ssid  Miller,  Edin^^ 
bufgli. 

TTN  a  modest  siiul  well  written  Preface,  !Mrs.  Jactson  ob'scr\'cs,'  tljat 
she  claiuisuo  indulgence  or  forbearance,  if  she  have  not  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  ^^hich  she  had  in  view  in 
composing  these  volume^;  as  to  ha\'e  brought  forward  such,  a  body,  of 
Scripture  as  tends  to  point  out  the  leading,  doctrines  of  Chjistiaaity.-— 
Cn  thia  account  we  can  asfiure  her  and  the  public,  that  she  stands  in  ng^ 
nee  i  of  indulgence  or  of  forbearance  on  the  part. of>  the  reader,  for  sh^ 
batcerilRDly  fuliiilexl  the  task  which  she  had  under^ken  tcilfierform ; 
and  af  *feiy  us^ui  task  it  assuredly  was,  both  to  herself,  iatiie  course 
ofreaiiing*'  and  of  study  to  which  it  necessarily  directed  littribttent ion, 
anrf'to'Wiose  young  persons' for  whose  use  it  was  originally. "intended; 
forif  Hiev  imbibe  that  sense  of  the  doctrine  and  duties  of  ChHstianit^, 
which  their  resjjeclable  monitor  here  labours  'to  nnprcss  on  their 
youthful  minds,  they  cannot  fail  to  lay  a  solid  foundation '  for  peace 
and  comfort  in  this  life,  and  for  happiness  in  that  tcf  eonie.^  Lcjt  the 
lash  infidel,  and  the  proud  oF  heart,  who  liiake  liumah'  reason  tb^ 
Uandard  of  iLeir  belief,  in  things  beyond  the  fuiite  compreliension  of  ^ 
created  being,  read  witU.  attention,  and  ponder  well  on,  tlic- folio  wing 
just  .and' pertinent  reflections  :  ..,..• 

"  In  a  work  designed  to  render  thcstudy  of  ihjeddctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity,  us>  unfolded  in  the  Bible,  aspeciffc  branch 'of  education,  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  the'  dispoMtibn  wHh  uhich  we  ulitxuld  prepare 
onrselTes  for  so  importan't  an  -tn^rcsttgallon.  A  just  sense*  of  "our  own  in* 
«u£ci€acy,  and  tho  cousjt^miijt  i3feeb!>ity  of  on  Infulllble  rule  of  faith  andr 

•widuct^ 
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condupt,  are  absolutely  requisite :  and  these  \ul\  be  •xcited  by  adopting; 
the  advice  of  the  apostle,  '  Let  a  man  examine  himself,'  {l  Cor.  xi.  ^iS.) 
Conscious  as  we  must  become,  urulur  this  dhicipUnc,  that  our lunder stand- 
ings require  io  be  enlightened,  and  our  wills  to  be  controulcd  ;  we  shall. 
naturally  be  led  to  enter  upon  this  study,  in  that  simplicity  and  humility 
of  heart  to  which  the  hii^he^t  of  all  rewards  is  annexed,  *  iile'^scd  arc  the 
poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'     St.  Alatth.  ▼.'  3% 

*'  Let  us,  then,  earnestly  endeavour  to  divest  ourselves  of  every' pre- 
judice whiqh  may^occur  from  early  prepossession,  or,  what  often  rpbs 
the  judgment  of  its  freedom,  the  bias  of  individu£l(  character.  If  any 
j^Hde  of  heart  exists  within  -us,  let  us  beseech  our  Ciod  lo  aid  us  in  chas* 
tising  it,  that,  ^  not  leaning  to  our  own  understanding,'  (Proverbs,  iii.  6.) 
but  '  coming  as  Tittle  children,'  (St.  Mark,  x.  13.)  with  humble  spirits, 
willing  to  be  insti'acted,  we  may  enjoy  and  profit  by  our  glorpus  privi- 
lege of  being  ^  taught'of  God.''  Isaiah,  ii.  3. 

"  The  followii\g  pages,  it  will  be  e\ident,  are  not  meant  to,sujx»rsedc, 
but  to  lead  to,  a  more  general  study  ot  the  Scriptures.  A  partial  st^lec- 
tion  of  texts,  displaying  divine  love  in  the  most  beautiful,  energetic,  su- 
blhne,  and  perspic\ious  language,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  tibte  for.tha^ 
sacred  volume,  which,  as  it  is  superior  to  every  human  composition  in 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  "Is  equally  raised  above  them  by  the  n.anner 
in  which  they  are  unfolded  to  ns.  Can  there  be  any  attraction  presented 
to  the  mind  as, great  as  that  which  arises  from  t;he  declaration  which  may 
be  truly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Bible  ?  *  Blessed  is  he  that  rcadeth, 
aqd  they  that  hear  and  kevp  thuse  things  that  arc  written  dierein.'  ' 
(Rev.  i,  3.)  Those  who  are  convintod  of  this  truth,  will  give  their  time 
to  read,  their  understanding  to^  meditate  upon,  and  their  heart  to  obey, 
the  revelation  of  God.  '  ' 

**  We  are  however  required  to  observe,  that  among  .the  duties  of  dor' 
most  holy  religion,  humility,   which  qualifies  us  for  its  acceptance^  is 
constantly  enjoined  respecting  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  and  the' 
conduct  of  life ;  and  that  some  mysteries  are  imparted  to  us  in  a  manner 
which  csllf 'iipon  us  for  the  continual  exercise  of  this  truly  Christian.  ytr^L 
tne.     A  mystery  (according  to  the  intcrpretafion  of  Mr.  Harvf^t.)  slgo. 
nifies  *  wjt^t  IS. partly  hidden  and  partly  revealed.'-— (Sermon  xjivlt^^l'g^*- 
ous  Mystery.)     In  religion  there  are  mysteries  which,  though  ravcaled  a,s 
facts,  are,  as  to  the  manner,   reserved  by  that  Being  whose  '  onder- 
standing  is  infinite,',  (Psalm  cxlvii.   ft.)    among  those     '  secret   things 
which  belong  to  God.'     (Deut;  xxix.  *i9.)    jlespecting  these,  we  have 
our  allotted  duty,  which  is,  to  accept  the  revealed  truth  ;  and  can  it  be 
nadc  a  question,  whether  wc,  who  believe,  oa  human  testimony,  thing! 
which  we  cannot  individually  know,  shall  doubt  tlie  revelations  of  our' 
God,  because  we  do  not  comprehend  them  ?     Nature  is  full  of  mystery: 
our  blessed^aviour  has  himself  polfttod  out  the  analogy'  between  invisible 
and  visible  things,  in  the  growth  of  a  plant  (St.  Mark,  iv.  26,  ^7.)  ;  and. 
the  illustration  is  so  CTidc^itly  appropriate,  that  it-i^  pre$ented  to  our 
inlnds  by  almost  every  writer  on  these  subjects.     The  fact  is  evident : 
Are  Any  of  us  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  com-, 
binea,  and  that  growth  effected?     If  this  takes  place  in  the  material 
World,  let  .us  humbly  ackHowiedge  that  there  may  b^  in  the  spiritual. 
If orld  jnysteries  Which  ^  we  canuot  attain  .unto.'     (Psalm*  cxxxix.  6.) 

Our 
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(hit  blessed  Sarlour  has  instructed  us  to  hope  for  a  future  enlargement  of 
•nr  faculties,  by  a  glorious' resurrection  in  a  spiritkalized  bo'dy,  which  will 
BO  longer  beir  doM  ii  and  imprison  the  soul.  He  taught  a  lesson  of  pa- 
tience, as  vrell  as  hope,  declaring  that  f^  he  had  many  things  to  say'  unt^ 
lai  disciples,  though  *•  thvy  «ouId  not  then  bear  them ;'  (St.  John,  xvi.  VZ.} 
and  that  what  they  knew  not  at  that  time,  they  should  ^  know  hereafter.' 
(St  John,  xiii,  7.)  .Thus  we  perceive  tliat  our  present  dnty  is  to  bcWere 
reTcaled  facty,  and  humbly  to. confess,  because  it  is  clearly  declared,  thai 
there  is  in  the  divine  nature  of  God,  the  Fathjer,  the  Son,  aud  the  Holy 
Ohos^,  an  union  and  a  distinction  the  manner  of  which  is  conceal^'d  from 
D>.  'It  is  a<>  jii<;h  as  heaven,  >Vnat  canst  thou  know:'  (Job,  xi.  8.) 
I^t  ns  also,  on  the  same  authority,  own,  that  the  divine  wus  united  to 
the  human  nature  in  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  a  way  which  we  cannot  \m- 
derstaiid,  and  thankfully  confess  the  power  of  tliat  heavenly  Spirit,  wiiich^ 
while  it  operates  in- and  with  our  hearts,  ^  turning  the  disobedient  to  the 
irisdom  bf  the  ji»st,'  (St.  Luke,  i.  17.)  acts  in  a  mode  which  is  awful-^ 
Ij  incomprehensible.  None  of  these  truths  contradict  our  reason ; 
'  That  which  constitutes  a  contradiction  respecting  man,  is  no  contradic* 
tion  respecting  God  ;*  (Leslie.  Dialogue  with  a  Socinian  ;)  but  they  arc 
all  beyond  the  grasp  of  our  present  faci  j^'es.  '  It  is  impossible'  (say* 
Archbishop  Tlllotson,  speaking  of  the  Trinity,)  ^  for  a  linite  mind  to 
jadge  of  the  r^al  dllfcrences  which  are  coAblsUnt  with  the  unity  of  an 
infinite  Being,' " 

We  hftve  often  had  occasion  to  olkerve,  that  T'anity  is  tbe  parent  of 

Seepticum,     Man    findings  that^    by  intense   study,  and    the    pro^ 

per  application  of  those  powers  witli  whidi  it  has  pleased  ihe  Creator 

m  his  bounty  to  supply  him^  he  can  attain  to  the  right  under«tandiii*; 

of  things,  which  to  the  indolent  and  the  unlearned  had  ap])eared  imat-' 

taioaUe;  is  unfiappily  led,  but  too  ojten,  so  to  judge  of  lus  faculties,  as 

to  suppose^  fhat,  wkh  regard  to  the  compreheuirion  of  th1ng$  vli»iblo  or 

i&fi^Ie, natural  or  revealed,  what  is  uot  comprehensible  bv  those 

Butties,  be' cannot  be  expected  to  believe.— Thus,,  niakiuig  lus  fmitc 

and  falliUe  reason  the  standard  of  belief,  he  prpceed:^  step  by  stt  p^  Ivy 

a  natural  progress^  from  Scepticism  to  Intidclity.     Disrcgariliug  that 

humility^  that  poverty  of  spirit,  w  hat  tbe  blessed  Founder  of  our  fai'Ji 

basso- strongly  incidcated,Mis  the  right  temper  of  inind  for  the  duo  dLs- 

diar§;e  of  our  Christian  duties,  such  a  man,  buoyed  up  by  tbe  waves  of 

tetf-iiufficieucy,  o))8tiiiately  perseveres  in  error,  and,  in  his  zeeri  to'  make 

converts  to  fab  own  mischievous  and  destructive  notions,  becomes,  in 

course  of  tune,  a  confirmed  Atheist.   Hence  arises  the  absolute  neces- 

9tf  of  impressing,  as  strongly  as  possible,  on  the  minds  of  ^'outh,  the 

fcty  of  humility,  and  a  pVoper  sciibe  of  their  own  niaulilcien^.\    .>Vith- 

oul  this  hidispetisabie  basis,  the  attempt  to  raise  a  Christian  super- 

stnictufe  would  be   nugatoi-)-  and  vain.     The   various  doclriiios  :>n(i 

duties  of  which  the  Author  treats,  are  discussed  in   these  vohimes  in  a 

pl«n,  biit  impressive,  mainier,  wuH  suited  toihe  subject,  wnd  will  'tal- 

cnlated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  scholar.     She  has  cons*iltiMl.tli<.' 

hest  authorities,  aj)d  has  made  the  l>ost  use  of  them,  wliicli  is  curlaiiily 

?K>  small  merit.     The  subjects  in  the  lirst  volume  arc,   The  Cixot'inm, 
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,  The  Natwe  and  Attributes  of  God,  The  FaU,  Man  m  Aw  Orimiki 
State,  Sin  aud  Death,  liedemption,  The  Divine  Nature  of  Chri$t, 
The  IIuiHun  Nature  of*  Christ,  Sacrifices  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Lord's  Samper,  The  Resurrection  and  Jscemion,  4r  The  Holy  Spirit. 
— Tliose  of  tUe  second  are.  Faith,,  The  Jssetit  of  the  Vnaersiand» 
ikg  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  The  Effect  qf  Faith,  Repentance, 
Baptism)  and  the  N.atitre  and  Constitution  sf  the  Christian 
Church,  Prai/er,  Obedience,  The  Ten  Commandments^  Confirmation, 
and  the  Lorti's  Supper,  and  The  Judgment,  It  "will  be  perceived,  by 
tills  enumeration  of  the  topics  of  disci|ssiou,  that  they  include  the  lead* 
ing  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  A  single  speciusen  of  these 
dialogues  will  convey  a  more  correct  notion  of  them  to  our  readers> 
than  any  additional  observations  of  our  own  :  we  shall  therefore  extract 
a  portion  of  the  dialogue  on  Mhe  Human  Nature  of  Christ/  not  as 
being  either  better  or  worse  than  the  rest,  but  as  admitting  more  eaaiiy 
^fabridgedient. 

**  Prcccp. — ^This  astonishment,  though  it*  may  remain  respecting  the 
wonderful  union  of  bis  divine  and  human  nature,  will  cease  to  operate  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  blessed^ Jesns,  when  we  consider  that  he  conde* 
sccndcd  to  become  at  once  an  instructor  and  an  example  to  mankind. 

*♦  *  fjearn  ot  me,  for  1  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,'  (St.  Matth.  xi. 
^9.)  is  a^ommandaient  which  ought  ncTsr  to  be  forgotten,  nor  that  it 
was  giTen  to  us  by  that  Lord  who  was  so  supreme  iu  power,  that  ^his 
vight  hand  and  his  holy  arm  hath  gotten  him  the  victory,'  (Psahns,  xcviii* 
1»)  which  he  alone  is  able  to  obtain.  -  « 

^<  We  cannot  too  of^n  observe,  that  he  who  has  obtained  far  us  tba 
blessed  hope  of  '  the  renewal  of  the  divine  image*  on  our  souIa,  not  only 
became  a  partaker  of  onr  nature,  but  submitted  to  every  temptation, 
sorrow  and  suHcring,  to  which  it  If  liable.  Although  he  liad  ^no  sin,'  ho 
partook  of  that  rite  which  was  the  sign  of  purification  from  sin.  Upoa 
occasion  of  which  we  have  the  solemn  and  glorious  attestation  already  ad<« 
verted  to.     Matt.  iii.  IC,  17. 

*'  Pupil. — *  And  lo^  the  heavens  xcere  opened  unto  him^  and  he  saw  ike 
spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dovc^  and  li\c^hting  upon  him.  And 
loy  a  voice  front  heaven  saying^  This  is  my  beloved  Son^  in  t:ham  I  am 
izM  pleased,^ 

"  I'rccep. — Immwliaftly  after  this  glorious  attestation,  we  behold  htra' 
imcounlering  and  triumi;hing  over  the  temptations  ^ofiered  by  that 
guilty  and  seducing  spirit  who  conquered  the  pancnt  of  mankind  in- 
jmradise. 

^^  it  is  observed,  (Bishop  of  Londou^s  Lecture  on  this  subject,  and' 
Note,)  tl«.  the  temptation  of  Chri&t  in  the  .wiidcrncss  boars  an  evident 
analogy  to  that  of  Ad^tm,  with  this  great  and  important  dibtinction :  iii 
the  iirst  instance,  Satan  prevailed,  and  man  fell ;  in  the  second,  he  [Satan]] 
was  resisted  and  defeated.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  in  many  passages  of 
Sciipture  placed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  *  first  Adam,'  (isee  especially 
1  Cor.  XV.)  and  with  the  dillerent  conduct  of  him  who  transgressed  the 
fiommandmeiit,  and  of  him  wlio  in  this  and  every  instance  fulfilled  the  will 
of  God|  the  great  mystery  of  our  redemption  is  probably  connected;  for 

it 
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•  •  • 

H  IS  expressly  revealed j  that  sifter  his  baptism^  and  prerious  to  his  entering 

tpoh  his  pnblic  mlnisrtry,  '  Then  wds  Jesus  L£X>  up  of  ths  Spirit  to  be 
tempted  iff  th<'  devil^'  (St.  Matth.  iv.  i.) 

**  Fdj^. — Did  not  the  dirinity  of  our  Lord  give  him  a  power  of  ris- 
Sistance  which  Adam  had  liot?  ,       , 

'^  Pr?ceJ>w — As  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  is  jpositive,  tha^  he  was 

*  in  alt  points  tempted  like  as  7ce  are,tfct  icUhout  .wi,'  (Hebrews,  iv.  13.) 
we  mu^t  conclude  that  it  was  in  his  human  nature  that  he  opposed  the  ad- 
versary of  m^n,  who  thcriHipon  *  dcjmrtcd  from  him  for  a  scfuon^^  (Sti 
Luke,  IV.  1^.)  and  to  whom  vre  are  consequently  led  to  impute  his  stroiig 
^mt  of  the  suffering  introduced  by  sid^  which  he  ex))enenced  in  hh  a^ony 
in  the  garden.  It  appears  that  he  wa^i  sensible  in  his  human  nature  of  that 
extreme  misery  to  which  Adam*s  guilt  had  subjected  tnah,  when  lie  saidji 
'  ify  sotU  is  excepdSig  sorroiifui^  even  unto  death  ^^  (St.  Matth.  xivl, 
38.)  and  that  It  wad  from  that  or<u- whelming  agony  that  he  played  ity  ha 
delivered.        ^  • 

"  Pnpil.— Das  it  not  been  Sroaglncd  that  this  temptation  in  the  wilder* 
ness  was  risionafy  and  not  actual  ? 

**  Preccp.-^ome  learned  and  able  divines  ha?c  embracrd  this  idea,  from 
sdnie  difllcttlti^  which  occur  in  the  subject  taken  literally  ;  the  force  of 
which  ^Te  fij]  much  lessened  by  the  considerations  oftVred  iu  the  lectni'e 
(Bifbopof  liondon's  lecture  on  the  temptation  of  our.  I^ord,)  to  which 
we  here  adverted i  and  in  fact,  as  i»  there  justly  observed,  Were  We  to 
Ir^nce  to  a  figurative  sense  all  that  we  do  not  clearly  contprehend  in  a 
positive,  the  scriptures  themselves  would  afford  us  no  certain  information; 
for  irhat,  as  we  have  already  ,secn,  con  language  assert  more  decidedly, 
thsH  thai  aftor  his  baptism  our  l^lessed  Loao  was  led  by  tJte  spirit  into 
the  sciid^rnessy  to* undergo  an  actual  trial  or  te/nptatiou  ?  When  JIe  re- 
sij^ted  the  counsel  which  would  have  led  him  to  supply,,  by  anN exercise  of 
miraX!ulons  power,  that  want  of  food  of  which  be  w«is  then  sensible,  Sataa 
conid  not  but  be  awed  by  a  reply  which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Go»  in  its  right  of  control  over  natural  deshes.   St.  Matth.  iv,  4, 

^'  Pupil.—'  And  he  anszscred  and  said^  it  is  written^  man  shall  not  live 
hy  bread jutancy  but  by  every  word  uhich  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Go©.' 

^'  Pfccep, — This  part  of  the  temptutibn  appears  more  expressly  to  re- 
sqnbletiiat  offered  to  Adam;  but  we  have  to  remark,  that  the  subsequent 
saggettioBS  respecting  the  desires  of  ambition  and  the  '  pnde  of  life^ 
were  all  presented  on  a  similar  principle,  that  of  brvi*ig  the  ^  Mosif 
Hkubl,'  by  renouncing  that  dependence  upon  IJim  which  our  blessed 
JLoa»  was  contented  in  his  human  nature  ^always  to  testify." 

We  cannot  but  consider  thh  work  as  higlily  creditable  ta  the  re- 
S{>ectable  author^  and  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  oWbooks, 
for  the  improvement' of  youth. 

4n  Essay  on  the  Prmciples  of  Iluman  Action)  bei?ig  an  Argument 

in  favour  of  the  Natural  Disinterestedness  of  the  Human  Mind. 

To  which  are  added  some  Remarks  ^n  the  Systems  of  Hartley  and 

Hehetius-     J2mo.     Pp.  2()3,    Johnson.     Ld05. 

T^E  are  truly  at  a  Idsa  what  to  say  of  this  publication.    An  attentive 

and  repeated  perusal  of  if  has  not  enabled  us  to  guess  withi  what 

ho.  cm.  TOL.  xxTi,  C  intention 
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intention  it  was  written.     We  are^  however,  disposed  tp  thinks  that 
the  object  of  it  is  very  different  from  what  it  is  professed  to  be.    Under 

•  the  title  of  a  Philosophical  Essay  it  bears  the  characteristical  marks  of 
a  highly  finished  burlesque.  Perhaps  the  author,  teased  and  out  of 
patience  with  the  extravagancies  of  metapbysicid  writers,  has  resolved 

^  to  avenge  himself  upon  that  vexatious  tribe;  by  holding  up  ta  the  world 
an  overcharged  picture  of  their  absurdities,  lliis  view  of  the  per- 
formance is  certainly  more  friendly  than  any  other  to  the  reputation  of 
its  author ;  for  the  merit  it  certainly  possesses,  as  a  vehicle  of  ridicule, 
must  necessarily  vanish  when  we  regard  it  as  a  serious  attempt  to  de-* 
▼elope  tlie  principles  of  human  action.  That  the  reader  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  for  himself^  we  shall  briefly  lay  before  him  the  prin- 

.cipal  doctrines  of  this  essay,  with  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate  them. 

At  the  outset  of  the  work  we  are  informed,  that  ^'it  is  the  design 
of  it  to  show  tliat  the  human  mind  is  n^ftumlly  disintorested, .  or  that  it 
IB  naturally  interested  in  the  welfare  oif  otliers,  in  the  same  way,  and 

.  from  the  same  dirett  motives  by  which  we  are  impelled  to  the  pursuit 
of  our  own  interest.*'  The  problem  to  be  solved  then  is,  whether  be^ 
nevolence  and  self-love  originally  issue  from  the  same  source, .  and  be 
fundamentally  the  same  principle  of  action  f  Our  readers  will. perceive 
that  this  is  not  the  question  which  they  find  agitated  in  tbe  works  of  the 
ancient  epicureans,  and  which  has  been  taken  up  in  later  times  by 
Hobbes,  Rochefoucauit,  Hartley,  and  Helvetius.  With  these  philoso- 
phers the  controversy  turned  upon  the  doctrine,  tliat  all  human  conduct 
may  be  ultimately  referred  to  a  general  principle  of  self-love.  With 
cUr  author  it  is  confined  to  the  inquiry,  whether  self7love  and  beuevo- 
'  lence  may  not  be  refen*ed  to  the  same  original  aptitude  or  susceptibi- 
;  llity  ?  In  the  former  case,  human  action  became  a  subject  of  analysis, 
inotives  were  sifted,  consciousness  was  consulted,  and  tlie  influence 
of  education  weighed.  In  the  latter,  we  are  confined  to  the  infant 
stale  of  OUT  species,  when  instinct  and  reaspn  unite  in  those  states  of 
mind  which  produce  action,  when  consciousness  is  unaccompanied  by 
reflection,  and  when  education  has  not  yet  formed  habits,  and  stamped 
character.  The  former  controversy  remains  undecided,  becaase  it  is 
difiicult  to  trace  with  certainty  any  given  action  to  the  motive  whence 
it  sprung,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  decompose  that  motive  into 
all  the  varieties  of  sentiment,  and  feeling,  and  bias,  and  caprice,  which 
make  it  up.  The  latter  must  for  ever  remain  undetermined,  ))ecause 
it  is  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  reasoning,  for  that  collection  of 

"words  which  fills  the  volume  before  u$  cannot  be  called  by  that  name. 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  author's  hypothesis  ifi,  that  man 
bas  no  such  connection  with  his  future  being  as  to  cause  him  to  feel 
more  interest  in  what  he  himself  may  sufier  or  enjoy  hereafter,  than  in 
Ihe  future  condition  of  others.  Upon  this  assumption  id  established 
the  natural  disinterestedness  for  which  be  Contends,  somehow  iu  the 
following  manner: 

^^  We  take  an  interest  only  in  what  we  feel.  We  d<i  not  talte  an  in- 
terest in  the  present  feelings  of  others^  because  we  h^ve  no  faculty  by 

which 
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v|iich  we  .can  become  conscious  of  them ;  in  like  manner,  because  jwe 
Itarc  no  faculty  by  which  we  csn  be  made  conscious  of  Oiii'  o^h  futwre 
feeJlngd^  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  be  interested  in  thera'.^^  - 

This  coDckisioa  is  evidently  absurd,  and  is  contraificted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  thijiking  being.     The  source  of  the  error  clearly  is 
the  uQcommon  acceptation  of  the  term  interest.    The  author  seems  to 
confine  its  import  splely  to  consciousness  of  pleasant  or  painful  feelings 
aiistng  from  objects  of  sei]usre.     '^  I  can  conceive/'  (says  he^  p.  5.) 
*'  that  a  man  must  be  necessarily  interested  in  his  own  actual  feelijigs^ 
whatever  these  may  be,  merely  because  he  feek  theni.     He  capn<pt 
help  receiving  pain  from  what  gives  him  pain,  or  pleasure  from  wh^t 
gives  him  pleasure.     But  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  croi  have  the  same 
.necessary,  absolute  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  himself,  or  in  his 
own  pleasures  and  pains*  generally  speaking,  whether  he  feels  them  or 
not."    Now  it  is  well  known,  that  among  the  most  correct  writers^ as 
well  as  in  common  life,  the  term  interest,  or  the  phrase  to  take  interesty 
is  used  in  a  different  and  more  extended  signification.     We  are  said  to 
..take  an  interest  in.  whatever  excites  our  wishes,  our  hopes,  or  fears,  and 
not  in  the  sensations  produced  by  a  rich  sauce  or  a  bottle  of  IJurgundy. 
^  Availing  himself^  however,  of  this  illegitimate  use.  of  the  phrase,  he 
goes  ou  witli  a  good  deal  of  confidence  to  expose  the  stupidity  of  those 
*0       who  are  of  the  common  opinion,  that  we  really  do  feel  an  interest  in 
n^hat  is  future.  .  He  at  last  declares  it  to  be  impossible,  that  such  an  in- 
terest  can  be  felt,  because  man  is  possessed  of  no  faculty  by  which  he  is 
*     made  consoiou^  pf  futiue  sensations;  in  other  words^  because  he  has 
no  faculty  by  which  he  can  be  made  conscious  of  the  flavour  of  a  peacn 
befpre  he  has  tasted  it,  or  of  the  pain  of  a  wound  before  it  be  inflicted. 
''  If"  (saya  he;  p.  7.)  '*^  a  man  on  the  rack  really  felt  no  more  than  fie 
must  have  done  from  an  apprehension  of  the  same  puhishmeiit  a  yeac 
before,  there  would  be  some  foundation  for  this  reasoning." 
The  author  was  certainly  a^yare  that  he  was  combating  a  phanfom  of 
r       his  own  creation,  and  carrying  a  triumph  only  over"  his  own  absurdities. 
§      Not  satisfied,  however,  .with  this  victory,  he  again  attacks  hi«  own  ex- 
travagancies, in  the  ionrx  of  personal  identity.     He  supposes  that  some 
one  of  liis  antagonists  has  replied  to  him  thus  :  "  I  am  convinced  thiat 
your  reasoning  is  just  and  conclusive,  and  agree  with  you,  that  the 
selfish  principle  is  not  created  in  man  by  means  of  a  facul^  which  gives 
him  a  previous  actual  foretaste  of  wliat  is  to  befal  him  hereafter ;  but 
may  not  the  conviction,  that  he  shall  have  the  experiei]ce  of  pleasure 
and  pjun,  throw  an  interest  over  futmity?"     To  which  lie  rejoins  in 
(p.  2B.)     ^^lihe  realiii/  of  my  future  interest  in  any  object  cannot  give 
me  a  real  interest  in  that  object  at  present,  unless  it  could  be  shown,* 
that,  in  consequence  of  my  being  the  same  individual,  I  have  a  neces^* 
sary  sympathy  with  my  future  sensations  of  pleasure  or  pain,  by  which 
means  they  produce  in  me  the  same  mechanical  impuUes  as  if  tlieir 
objects  were  really  present.     Tlie  puncture  of  a  pin  causing  an  irrita- 
tion in  the  extreniitv  of  one  pf  the  nerves,  is  seiisibily  felt  along  the 
r        •       .    '^/'T^:-.  CS.  ivhole 
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whole  extent  of  that  nerve ;  a' violent  psun  in  one  of  my  limbs  dUorders 
^  tny  M'hole  frame.  I  fed  at  the  same  moment  the  iinpressioiu  i9adejt>9i 
opposite  jparts  of  my  body^  the  same  conscious  principle  pervades  ^very 
part  of  me^  it  is  in  my  bands, 'itiy  feet,  my  eyes,  my  ears  at.the  ^axxie 
time,  or  at  any  rate  is  immediately  affected  by  vv*faatever  is  impi^essed 
on  all  these;  it. is  not  confined  to  diis  or  that  organ  for  a  certato  time; 
it  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  \\'hole  seiUient  system,  nothing  that 
passes  in  any  part  can  be  indifferent  to  me.  Here  we  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  a  real  individuality  of  person,  and  a  consequent  identity  of  in- 
terests. Till  sonle  such  diffusive  conscious  principle  can  be  shown  to- 
exists  producing  a  Veal  connection  between  n\y  future  sensations  and 
•  present  impulsUss,  collecting  and  uniting  the  different  succeissive  nio- 
^ments  of  my  bdng  into  one  general  representative  feeling  of  self- 
interest;  as  the  impressions  made  on  different  parts  of  my  body  are  all 
conveyed  to  one  common  principle  of  thought^  it  is  vain  to  tell  me  that 
I  have  the  same  iutere£it  in  my  future  sensations  as  if  tbcy  were  present^ 
because  I  am  the  same  individual.  However  nearly  allied,  howevcv^ 
similar  I  may  be  to  my  future  self,  whatever  other  relation  I  may  bcjif 
to  that  self,  so  long  as  there  is  not  tliis  intercommunity  of  thoughts 
and  feelings,  so  loiig  as  there  is  an  absolute  separation,  an  insurmount- 
able barrier  •  fixed  between  the  present  and  tlie  future,  so  that  I  neitlier 
am,  nor  can  possibly  be  affected  at  present  by  what  I  am  to  feel  here- 
after, 1  am  not  to  any  moral  or  practical  purpose  the  same  being.  Na- 
tural impossibilities  cannot  be  made  to  give  way  to  a  mere  courtesy  of 
&pression."     We  have  abeady  given  the  key  to  this  pitiful  sophistry. 

Tlie  author  has  been  labouring,  so  far  as  we  have  goni;,  to  prove 

that  there  is  no  way  by  which  self-love  gets  admittance  into  tlie  huinsiu 

heart  which  is  not  likewise  open  to  benevolence.     We  shall  nD\e  be* 

hold  him  draw  aside  the  veil  from  that  wonderful  source  of  feeling  in 

.  which  these  twin-bom  principles  of  action  are  generated.     We  do  jidt 

think,  however,  that  he  executes  this  part  of  his  plan  with  his  usual, 

ability.     In  the  first  place,  we  conjecture,  our  philosopher  would  hava 

us  to  understand,  that  the  human  mind  is  powerfully  smitten  with  the 

love  oi goody  as  such,  and  as  forcibly  struck  with  aversion  to  evil,  before 

it .  refers  tliese  ideas  to  itself  or  to  others;  and,  secondly^  that  the  ima-^ 

gination  throws  us  forward  into  futurity,  and  interests  us,  with  great 

impartiality,  either  in  our  own  welfare  or  that  of  others,  according  as 

tlie  idea  of  either  may  be  the  more  vivid  and  powerful.     Agreeably  to 

this  view  of  the  matter,  objects  are  not  considered  as  good  or  the  con- 

'-nry,  from  the  knowledge  that  they  are  fitted  to  excite  in  .Us  pleasant 

^j      *nful  sensations;  for  the  auUior  thinks,  ''that,  in  the  first  in- 

or  pau.         *^^^  of  persona!  pleasure  or  pain  can  only  affect  the  mind  as 

stance  the »-.       -^  ^hat  which  is  in  itse/f  the  object  of  d^isire  or  avei*s.io« ; 

m  distinct  idea  o*       '  '^If  is  nothing  more  than  (heiirst  aud  most  distinct 

and  that  the  idea  ot  b-       ">nable  of  receiving  pleasure  and  pain,  (p;  IS.) 

idea  we  have  of  a  being  t^.       on  why  a  child  first  wills  or  pursues  his 

and  c4nscquently  that  Ac  reas^      'is,  but  because  it  is  good/'  (P. 34^ 

own  good,  is  not  because  it  is  /•-,  jj^^ 
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Now  to  us  who  think  ttiat  the  terms  good  and  evil^  desirable  and  difl* 
agreeable^  ar^  expressive  <>f  ideas  originally  formed  in  our  own  mio^ 
from  peT:3ona!  experience  of  the  objects  to  ^\'hich  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied; the  doctrine  tliat  ai)y  thing  Is  an  object  of  desire  oraversion  in 
itself,  arid  without  being  referred  to  iuteUigent  and  sentient  beings, 
appears  to  be  very  absurd  indeed. 

.  As  h  is  a  notorious  fact,  and  facts  like  impossibihtics  will  give  way 
to  HO  courtesy  of  expression,  that  the  gieater  pait  of  men  are  niorc 
interested  in  their  own  welfare  than  in  tliat  of  others;  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  autlior  to  account  for  it,  consistently  with  his  hypotliesis. 
>The  fiiculty  of  imagination^  as  was  just  now  mentioned,  is  represented 
as  the  medium  by  which  the  mind  is  interested  in  futurity ;  and  as  it  is 
admitted^  that  the  interests  of  ourselves  and  those  of  others^  make  the 
same  direct  appeal  to  that  faculty^  as  the  eye  receives  with  equal  dis-- 
tinctness  tbe  impression  of  our  own  external  form,  and  that  of  others, 
it  b^om^s  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  know  how  the  preference  is 
ultimately  given  to  our  own  concerns.  In  attempting  to  explain  this 
point  in  the  human  ceconomy,  our^flssayist  ceitaiuly  overturns  liLs  own 
theory ;  and,  like  a  despairing  soldier^  turns  his  arms  against  himself. 

"  Every  sensatiop  that  I  feel,  or  that  afterwards  recurs  vividly  tb  my 
memory^  strengthens  the  sense  of  stiH;  which  increased  strength^  in  the 
mechanical  feeling,  is  transferred  to  the  general  idea,  and  to  my  remote^ 
future,  iniaginary  interest :  whereas  our  sympathy  with  the  feelings  df 
others  being  always  imaginaiy,  having  no  sensible  interest,  no  restless 
mechanical  impulse  to  urge  it  on,  the  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
others  hang  loose  upon  us,  the  interest  we  take  in  tlieir  welfare  seems 
^Q  be  something  foreign  to  ouV  own  bosoms,  to  be  trtinsicnt,  arbitrary, 
and  directlv  opposite  to  the  necessary,'  absolute,  permanent  interest 
which  we  have  in  tlu3  pursuit  of  our  own  wcliai'e."  (P.  120.)  And 
again,  '^  tliere  is  naturally  no  essential  difference  betvixcn  the  motives 
by  which  1  am  impelled' to  the  pursuit  of  my  own  good,  and  those  by 
Hhich  1  am  impelled  to  pursue  the  good  of  others:  but  though  there 
i?  not  a  diflference  in  kind,  there  is  one  in  degree"  (P.  121.)  After 
this  concession,  who  does  not  see  tli^t  the  -poutroversy  hinges  iipoa 
rerhal  ambiguity  P 

•  We  fcave  thus  drawn  the  outlines  of  a  work  in  whieh  there  is  cer- 
tainly .some  ability  cruelly  sacriliced  to  an  overbearing  and  whimsical 
imagination.  The  author  is  undoubtedly  one  of  thosis  gentlemen  of 
leisure  aud  easy  circumstances,  who,  to  phevent  their  idei^s  A'om  stag- 
nating, occasionally  introduce  aniong  theni  a  little  poetical  frenzy,  or 
metaphysical  absurdity.  With  whatever  inteutioq  he  may  hav^  issued 
this  little  volume  to  the  world,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  contains  any 
thing  to  alarm  the  friend  of  virtue.  It  is  a  Httle  iiniocent  absurd  essay, 
which  a  philosopher  m%y  be  induced  to  read  iroin  seeing  its  title^.  and 
vhich  he  will  lay  ^side  with  a  smile  of  contempt. 

Subjoined  to  the  Essay  are  some  remarks  on  the  Systems  of  Hartley 
fMidlldvetiiisr  Of  tbea^  we  sh&U  only  observe^  tlua  they  do  not^  in 
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any  degree,  atone  for  the  clumsy  reasoning  which  precedes  them.  The 
greatest  admirers  of  Hartley,  who  are  not^  like  Priestley  and  Belsham^ 
materialists^  admit  that  hie  theory  of  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  is  en- 
compassed with  groundless  conceptions^  and  fanciful  allusions ;  so  that 
the  attacks  of  our  author  Mere  directed  against  a  poitit  which  has  been 
long  abandoned  by  the  most  skilful  defenders  of  the  rest  of  the  theory. 

What  struck  us  as  most  novel  in  these  remarks^  is  the  eagerness 
shown  on  all  occasions  by  Che  critic  to  vent  a  little  ilUnature  against 
Mr.  Macintosh^  who  some  years  ago  read  lectures  on  Metaphysical 
subjects  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  That  gentleman  is  taken  notice  of  no  less 
,  than  three  times^  in  a  manner  very  disgraceful  to  an  anonymous  author. 
Speaking  of  certain  philosophical  doctrines,  he  says,  *'  This  very  curi- 
ous analysis  was  also  delivered  with  great  gravity  by  Mr.  Macintosh  to 
the  metaphysical  students  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  confess  I  like  ingenuity^ 
Jiowever  misapplied^  if  it  be  but  a  man's  own :  but  the  dull,  affected, 
pompous  repetition  of  nonsense,  is  not  to  be  endured  with  patience.*'  (So 
>ve  have  experienced  in  reviewing  this  Essay).  '*  In  retailing  what  is 
not  our  own,  the  only  merit  must  be  in  the  choice  or  judgment.  A 
U)an,  however,  without  originality,  may  yet  have  common  sense  and 
common  honesty.  To  be  a  hawker  of  worn-out  paradoxes,  *and  a 
pander  to  sophistry,  denotes  indeed  a  desperate  ambition."      (P.  194.). 

We  caiinot  conjecture  how  Mr.  Macintosh  has  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  brother  metaphysician,  if  it  be  not,  that  our  author 
suspects  the  lectures  oi  that  gentleman  to  have  had  the  same  effect . 
upon  him  that  reading  of  romances  had  on  Don  Quixote.  Jt  is  tut  fair, 
lio\\'ever,  to  add,  that  these  lectures,  so  far  from  containing  any  thing 
the  least  objectionable,  Avere  such  as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  men 
of  the  soundest  principles,  and  of  the  mo3t  correct  judgment. 

'iiotes  on  the  West  Indies:  written  during  the  Expedition  under  the 
Command  of  the  late  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby:  including 


of    . 
and  the  Indians  of  South  America:  xcith  occasional  Hints ,  regard- 

ing  the  Seasonifig,  or  Yelloxc  Fever  of  Hot  Climates.  By  George 
Pinckard,  M.D.,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Deputy  In- 
spector-General of  Hospitals  to  His  Majesty's  ForciBs,  and  Physician 
to  tlie  Bhoonisbury  Dispensary.  3  Vols.  8vo.  Pp.  1376.  Long- 
inan  and  Co. .   1 80G. 

npHE  preliminary  multer  of  lliese  volumes  has  nothmg  to  do  with 
the  Contents,  as  stated  in  the  title  page;  the  autUor,  no  doubt, 
amused  himself  previously  tohis  voyajre,  by  noticing  in  hi»  memoranda 
every  occurrence,  however  tritling,  which  he  coviceived  would  satisfy 
the  requisitions  of  private  friendship.  But  what  have  the  i-ublic  to  do 
with  such  tritling?  Nothing  whatever.'  Our  circiJatipg  libraries  aje 
full  of  waste  paper  ;  aud  ^^  e  sigh,  ardently  sigh,  for  an  ajra  of  common 

sense. 
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Journals  are  obtruded  upon  the  public^  recording  nothing; 
nothing  to  the  stock  either  of  usefulness  or  of  amusement.  This 
rage  for  scribblii^  must  be  opposed^  or  we  shall  speedily  be  inun- 
dated. Let  manly  criticism  do  its  duty^  and  the  evil  may  be  checked. 
We  will -do  our  duty^  regardless  alike  of  the  frowns  and  of  the  smiles  of 
aDjone. 

Dr.  Pindcatti's  first  letter 'is  dated  from  Southampton^  the  Sd  of' 
October  1795;  its  contents  may  be  compl-essed  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  nutshell ;.  as  may  indeed  the  contents  of  several  of  the  sub- 
sequent letters.  They  are  characterised  by  the  ordinary  cant  of  modem 
tourists ;  ^f  concerning  the  correspondence  of  distant  friends."     ''  Mail 
coach  associates/^  &c«  8cc.  .  From.  Southampton  the  author  travelled 
to  London;    and  from  London  he  travelled  back  to  Southampton. 
Disappointment  and  .conjecture  upon  bis  ulterior  destination  form  liie 
burt)ien  of  these  introductory  letters.      In  letter  the  fifth^  however,- 
we  find  the  doctor  detained  in  suspence  at  Portsmouth^  where  he  visits 
the  dock-yiEu*d^  Haslar  hospital,  8cc.;  and,  for  the .  edification  oi  Jjtis' 
readers,  gives  them  a  .description  of  a  "  Portsmouth  Poll ;"  but,  fi-om- 
a  regard  to  the  delicacy  and  taste  of  oi<r  readers,  we  must  forego  the  pain 
of  extracting  it.     From  letter  the  fifth  to  letter  tlie  ninth,  Portsmouth 
still  I  In  the  last  letter,  however,  we  find  Dr.  P.  comfortably  on  board 
the  Ulysses  transport  at  Spithead,  and  are  favoured  with  an  account,'iu 
the  author's  usual  manner,  of  the  hurry,  confusion,  and  scrambling  for ' 
provisions,  which  lie  witnessed  at  Portsmouth  previous  to  his  embaik* 
ation.     *^  All  the  butchers'  and  bakers'  shops  were  quickly  emptied. 
Not  a.  loaf,  nor  a  bit  of  meat,  not  even  a  carrot,  nor  a  cabbage  re- 
mauied,  and  many  went  empty  away.     Neither  porters  nor  servants 
were  required,  but  every  one,  who  was  successful  enough  to  put  his 
band  upon  any  provisions,  gladly  became  the  bearer  of  his  own  load* 
To  show  you  the  extremity  to  which  we  were  reduced,  I  may  tell  you 
diat  our  party  stopped  a  man>  upon  [iw]  the  street,  who  was  carrying 
home  a  large  giblet  pie,  hot  from  the  oven,  which  we  tempted  him  to  let 
OS  take  jon  board,  by  offering,  for  the  pie  and  the  dish,  more  than  double 
their  value ;  or,  indeed,  any  money  {whichl  he  might  demand/'     So 
much  for  the  carrots,  the  cabbages,  and  the  seizure,  vi  et  armis,  of 
the  giUet  pie !  I !     The  troubled  moment  of  scramble  and  confusion 
called  to  tlfe  author's  remembrance  a  similar  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Geneva :  this  truly  accommodating  association  of  ideas,  this 
forced  assimilation  of  the  near  and  the  remote,  leads  to  an  inflated  de- 
scription of  the  landscape  round'  Geneva  and  the  contiguoufi  country ; 
of  the  towering  mountaius  of..fura,   which  divide  Switzerland  from 
France,  6f  the  ''  gigantic 'Alps  of  Savoy,  proudly  elevating  themselves, 
in  three  vast  ranges,  aspiring  to  the  very  skies,  and  scarcely  leaving'a 
space  between  the  earth  and  heaven! ! !"     The  scene  of  confusion 
which  the  author  has  impressed,  into  his  service,  was  that  %yhich  ho 
'  v^itness^d  jBome  years  since  in  his  travels  on;  the  Continent.     ,Th<d 
Fieacb^  under  general  Montesquion^  after  taking  Chambcny,  proceeded 

tow9r^ 
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towards  Geneva:  as  might  be  expected^  confusion  and  diijuiay  wero 
tne  conse<](uence,  But  what  have  these' episodical  retiaspectiouE^  to  do 
with  notes  on  the  West  Indies  ?  In  letter  the  tenth  we  find  the  author 
6ft  board  His  Majesty's  ship  Ulysses  at  sea ;  in  letter  the  eleventh, 
ceturned  to  Spithead;  and  in  letter  the  fouctdentfa^  at  the  Mother 
Bank,  cm  board.  th€  Lord  Sheffield  transport.  In  letter  the  eighteendi, 
we  rejoiced,  and  gave  thanks  with  Dr.Pinckajd,  to  find  him  snfely 
anchored  in  Carlisle  Bay.  Uarbadoes,  in  which  isfaud  he  remaiifed  9 
considerable  time,  sufficiently  long  to  comniuiiicate  to  bis  friend  in 
England  the  minutest  occurrence  of  the  voyage,  and  evei^  incidental 
tefiection  of  his  mind  during,  its  accompiishuient,  ^ut  Dr.  P.  shal} 
\fe  his  pwn  historian.   • 

<*  A  day  or  two  after  we  had  entered  into  tho  Jafilude  of  the  trade-, 
wi^f  weiiad  to  cross  the  tropic;  which  was  an  occiision  of  grpat  mirth 
a^nd  festivity.  The  usual  ceremonies  were  performed ;  the  usual  hoiionr? 
paid  to  old  Neptune,  and  all  was  holiday.  The  great  doity  of  the  occati, 
Accompanied  by  his  queen-rib  of  the  waters^  a^ceudcfl  from  the  deep,  iti 
ordisr  to  welcome  us  to  his  tropical  abode,  and  to  |vitnc» j  ike  baptism  of 
i^ach  of  his  children  who  had  not,  already,  done  homage  at  iiii  font* 
This  is  a  ceremony  which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  ludicrous:  b}it,  Iq 
the  way  it  is  conducted  by  the  rough  tars,  it  becomes  a  very  dirty  and  . 
severe  process.  It  is  extended  to  every  person  on  board,  who  has  not^ 
before,  been  within  the  tropics,  varying  only  iu  its  mode  of  application, 
and  in  its  severities.  The  old  sailors  arc  careful  to  discover,  in  the  course 
of  the  palssage.  Which  of  their  messmates  have  not  undcrgont;  the  discipline 
of  this  tropical  baptism ;  and  on  Ihis  day,  all  who  are  marked  for  the 
eeremony^  are  led  upon  deck,  one  by  one^  blindfolded.  In  th5s  state- 
the  young  sailor  is  made  to  si>at  himself  upon  a  small  narrow  plank,  laid 
across  a  large  tub  of  salt  water,  or  upon  the  edge  of  the  tub  itself,  and 
in  this  perilous  situation,  they  administer  io  him  a  lor.g  and  ridibulon.*^ 
oath ;  then  offer  him  a  glass  of^gin,  by  way  of  cordial,  which  he  is  com- 
pelled to  drink,  and  tindsit  to  be  only  a  glass  of  salt  water.  They  t}»eu 
smear  his  face  with  a  n^sty  compound  of  ^eas'>  tar,  and  stinking  oil,  tak> 
ing  care,  in  the  operation,  to  force  sopc  of  it  into  his  mouth.  The  next 
^tep  is  to  shave  this  off>  and  <he  razor  cmj^loyod  for  this  purpose,  is  com-: 
4iionly  a  piece  of  an.old  iron  hoop,  beat  full  of  notches.  The  fiUh  being 
in  part  scraped  from  his  chin  with  this  rou^h  instrument,  the  baptismal 
proce8S,is  completed  by  thft  plank,  upon  which  he  is  sea|ci}^  being  siid- 
denly  withdrawn,  and  the  young  initiated  plunged  head  and  ears  into  the 
tub  of  vrater;  where  ha  is  made  to  lie  kicking  and  sprawling  for  a  con- 
iiderabie  time;  after  which  he  is  permitted  to  rise  from  his  briny  birth ; 
'  irben  hiB  ;d|yes  are  unveiled,  he  washes  his  countenance,  and  issues  forth 
II  prkiteged  son  of  old  Neptune, //y?«  to^angc  in  the  tropica!  jjcas.  If  he 
coQitendS)  or  offers  any  resistance,  he  is  treated  with  three  or  four 
^m>ing9,  instead  of  ohe;  he,  therefore,  finds  it  best  not  to  be  refractory, 
Md  smotlierB  bis  wratb  in  the  secret  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  siuiilar  pro* 
lieft  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  his  messmates.  Every  one,  M'hether  sailor 
or  iandsman,  is  called  upon  to  undeivo  this  christening  ceremony^  as  tfio 
tek  of  initiatioii.''  '         ^      \ 
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The  account  of  tiiis  ceremony  may'siQiose  those^  who  have  never 
^oased  wh^t  is  technically  called  '^  the  line ;"  but  we  cannot  but  ex* 
pre^  our  opinioiij  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  dignity  of  the  work  be* 
fore  us. 

We  have  speedily,  however^  sqmediing  better :  the  author  had  long 
'wislied  tu  vi^it  the  ships  trading  to  Africa^  and  to  visit  persooaily  the 
manner  of  treating  the  slaves  :  tliifi  wish  was  consummated  just  as  he 
arrived  at  Barbadoes.  A  slave  ship^  belonging  to  Nordi  ,^jmerica«  ?ind 
hound  to  Savanna  in  Georgia,  was  in  the  harbour ;  this  vessel  Dr,  P.  » 
vrent  on  board  of  to  satisty  his  curiosity.  The  whole  account  is  too 
longr  to  be  extracted,  it  contains  an  ennumeration  of  the  cargo  (of 
skives),  their  mode  of  treatment,  during  the  voyage,  including  theif 
food,  their  amusement,  and  accommodation.  We  can  easily  discover 
that  the  author  is  averse  from  the  abstract  principle  of  this  species  of 
traffic.  We  shall  not  enter  the  lists  against  him,  ^s  the  question  is  not 
before  6s.  In  the  examination  of  the  ship,  which  we  have  just  men- 
Uoned,  expres:5ly'inade  by  the  doctor  and  two  or  three  friends,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the^  cruel  treatment,  which  it  ia 
aUe<;ed,  that  the  Africans  -experience  on  the  voyage  from  their  own 
countf}'  to  the  colonies,  his  candour  exacts  from  him  something  like  ' 
a  refutatioq  of  those  exaggerated'  falsehoods,  which  h^ve  too  long  beeil 
hiefore  the  public. 

'   f^  I  am  most  happy  to  conclude  my  report  of  this  Tisit  by  informing  yoq^ 

that  we  discovered  no  marks,  of  those  horrors  and  cruelties,  said  to  be 

practised  on  boar4  the  ships  occupied  in  this  ^ad  traffic  of  human  flesh ; 

and  which  are  represented  as  so  Irightfuily  augmenting  the  manifold  ills  of 

staTcry.     Chains^  strip.;!^)  and  severities,  did  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 

catalogue  of  means  employed  in  conveying  these  poor  Africans  to  their 

American  masters.     Our  minds,  necessarily,    saitured  in  contemplating 

the  degrading  practices  of  civiUzed  beings  tonards  tholess  cultivated  bre^ 

threnip/  their  species:  l}ut  the  eye  was  not  shocked  by  the  abuses  of 

tyvanay  and  inhumanity.     The  comfort  and  health  of  the  staves  were'pro«. 

uioted  with  evcfy  care.     Boiii^  i'ond  of  washing  in  c^Id  water,  they  were 

encouraged  to  U^c  free  use  of  it;  and  tl^t'ir  persons,  as  well  as  the  whole 

of  the  ship,  were  kept  remarkably  clean.'    -i'hey  were  plentifully  fod| 

and,  in   the  day-time,  were  dispersed  about  the  .ship,  so  as  to  be  pre* 

rented,  as  much  as  possible,  from  assembling  to^rether,  in  close  unwhole- 

souie  crowds.     Mirth  and  gaiety  were  pioaioted  among  them:  they. were 

roused  to  bodily  exercise,  and  care  w^as  usrd  to  divert  their  minds  front 

Swelling  upon  Hieir  change  (»f  state,  and  loss  of  home:  and  I  raUy  truly 

^y,  that  a  more  general  air  of  contentment  reigned  among  them  than 

could  h^ve  been  expected.     W{|ile  qiany  were  ({ancing  and  singing,  ami 

playing  together,  others  wftrc  giving  their  assistance  in  working  the  ship; 

and  we  even  learned  that  several  of  them  had  moAe  themselves  highly  ^ 

ttseful  on  the  passage,  and  were  already  becoming  expert  sailors.'' 

The  situation  of  the  negroes  upSiithe  estate  of  af  Mr.  John  Waitb  of 
Barbadoes,  a  gentleman  to  whose  indulgence  and  hui^ianity  the  most 
ample  testimpny  is  bon^e^  furnishes  a  sbil  more  ample  refutation  to 

'  those 
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those  crying,  meihodistical  philanthropists,  who  tell  us,  that  every  West 
indkn  {Manter  i^  a  cruel  inexorable  task  master ;  and  that  his  slaires 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  human  degradation  and  misery.  '• 

^  ^^  At  the  negfo.yarSs  it  is  common  for  the  slaves  to  phint  fruits  and 
arvgetables,  anct  to  raise  stock.  Some  of  them  keep  a' pig,  some  a  goat^ 
^khuc  iGrnfnea  fowls,  ducks,  chickens,  pigeons,  or  the  like;^  and  at  one 
of  the  ku^  of  Spendlove,  we  saw  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  young  kid,  some 
pigeonsy  an^  some  chickens,  all  the  property  of  an  indlTldaal  slave. 
This  it  Bserc  indulgence,*  but  it  gratifies  and  amuses  the  negroes,  and  be- 
comes, in  various  ways,  highly  useful.  1lie  little  garden  and  their  stock, 
Bot  only  afford  tliem  occupation  and  amusement  for  their  leisure  mi^ 
Aents,  but  create  a  degrpe  of  interest  in  the  spot,  and  excite  feelings  of 
iittachmcBt  toward  the  master,  who  both  grants  and  protects,  the  in* 
V  dulgcnce.  The  negro-yard^  viewed  from  a  short  distance,  forms  an  ob* 
ject  of  highly  interesting  and  picturesque  scenery;  it  comprizes  all  the 
Bttle  huts,  intermixed  with,  and  more  or  less  concealed  by,  the  variety  of 
shrubs  and  fruit  trees,  which  kindly  lend  their  shade  ;  likewise  the  many 
small  patches  of  garden  grolind  around  them,  and  the  diflcrcnt  species  of 
stock,  some  appearing  in  pens^  sonic  tied  by  the  leg  or  the  neck,  and 
tome  running  at  large  ;  and  if  it  be  evening,  you  have  also  the  crowd  of 
Begroes,  male  and  femate,  as  they  chance  to  be  seen,  at  rest,  or  moving 
io  busy  occupation,  some  passing  from  hut  to  hut,  some  dancing  to  their 
i^vourite  mlisic,  some  sitting  at  the  door  with  the  pipe  in  'their  mouths, 
and  others  smoking  their  loved  segr.r  under  the  broad  leaf  of  the.plantain. 
The  picture  is  also  further  enlivened  by  the  groups  of  little  black  children; 
some  running  and  skipping  about;  some  seated,  playing  before- the  doors, 
in  naturt^s  ebon  dress  ;  and  some,  unable  to  walk,  attempting  little  pedes- 
trian excursions  upon  their  hands  and  feet.  Perhaps,  within  so  small  a 
space,  few  scenes  could  offer  so  much  to  interest  a  contemplative  mind; 
or  to  aid. the  pencil  of  a  painter  of  the  picturesque.'* 

-  If  this  account  be  fairly  given^  and-cven  making  a  just  allowaQce  for 
the  glow  of  fancy  which  pervades  it^  we  think,  (an  opinion  notj^tstily 
formed,)  the  situation  of  the  African  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  su- 
perior to  tlie  situation  of  the  African  in  his  own  .country;  and  greatly 
superiour  to  the  situation  of  the  lower  ranks  in  the  most  polished 
C)Ountries  of  Europe. 

We  have  already  expended  a  considerable  portion  of  our  time  on  that 
part  of  Dr.  Pinckard's  work  which  relates  to  Barbadces.  His  remarks 
are  so  desultory  and  discursive,  that  we  must  be  content  briefly  to  oh-» 
serve,  that  the  author  visited  taverns  and  plantations,  relates  a  vast  num« 
ber  of  anecdotes,  and  appears  always  in  good  humour.  ^  But  in  thia 
heterogeneous  mass  of  prattling  and  story  telling,  \\e  have  discoverecj 
little,  which  has  not  oiten  been  repeated  * ;  and  nothing  which' en- 
lai^es  tlie  boundaries  of  science. 

■~  ■  — ^^^^  ■  ■  -  ■  - ■--- --  .  ^  -^    -  ii.,         ■  T-  — n ~~n  ni-r    -i^    u, ■_ 

*  In  a  sensible  and  well  written  volume  by  Daniel  M'Kinnon,  Esq, 
entitled  *' A  Tour  t'.rongh  the  British  West  Indie;*  in  the  years  1802  and 
i803,"^he  public  are  in  posseB^',ionof  yiuch  plcdsiu^  and  somp  valuable  in? 
formation  relating  to  Barbadues.  Rkv. 
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In  letter  nine.  Vol.  II.  dated  at  sea,  April  20,  (1796),  wc  find  our 
TOjager  in  company  with  the  expedition  which  sailed  from  Barbadoea^ 
destined  to  attack  the  Dutch  colonies  upon  the  coast  of  Guiana ;  and 
in  the  following  letter,  he  relates  the  capture  of  the  united  colony  of 
Essequibo  and  Demerara.  As  the  troops  were  preparing  to  disem- 
bark, a  pleasing  account  of  British  military  enthusiasm  occurs,  whicd 
we  most  cheerfully  extract,  as  it  furnishes  another  instance,  in  addition 
to  the  many  upon  record,  of  the  national  character  of  our  countrymen* 

^^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  although  upon  the  passage  not  a  mora- 
ing had  passed  without  a  considerable  number  being  reported  for  the  sick« 
list^  we  had  not  one  new  patient  the  day  It  was  intended  to  make  tfas 
Undhig ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  list  of  the  preceding  day  was  dimi* 
oishcd.  The  spirit  of  attack  seemed  to  operate  as  a  specific  remedy* 
Many  actually  recovered,  and  were  allowed  to  join  their  companies. 
Others  stole  off  without  reporting  themselves,  fearful  the  doctors  should 
not  allow  that  they  were  well  enough  to  be  reported  efficient :  and  others^ 
far  too  weak  to  bear  arms,  feebly  crawled  from  under  the  awning*  of  the 
quarter  deck^  which  had  been  converted  into  a  sick  ward  for  their  acconi« 
modadon,  and  begged  of  me  to  permit  them  to  go  on  shore  to  join*  their 
convades  in  the  battle.  The  idea  of  going  into  action  proved  a  more  sa* 
lotary  stimulus  than  could  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  London  or  £diiw 
bargh  Pharmacopoeia ;  and,  strange  to  add,  the  sound  of  the  destructivd 
cannon  promised  to  be  a  more  healhi§  balm^  than  the  mildest  emollient 
presciibed  by  the  doctor. 

In  letter  the  twelfth  of  the  same  volume,  the  author  has  favoured  his 
readers  witb  a  desc/iption  of  an  estate  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Dougan  of 
Demerar^,  on  which  the  condition  of  the  *'  persecuted  Africans,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  wise-acres  of  this  age  of  feeling  and  sensibility^ 
is  marked  by  so  large  an  accumulation  of  comfort  of  every  description, 
tJiat  we  are  tempted  lo  give  the  wJioIe  passage. 

'*  I  know' not,  whether,  upon  any  occasion,  since  my  departure  from 
England,  I  have  experienced  such  true  and  heart-felt  pleasure  as  in  wit- 
nessing tlbc  high  degree  of  comfort  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  the  slstvjos  of 
"  Profit."  Mr,  Dougan  not  only  grants  them  many  little  indulgences,  and 
studies  to  make  them  happy,  but  he  generously  fost&rs  them  with  a  fatlier*^ 
ure;  and  they,  sensible  of  his  tenderness  towards  them,look  to  their  revered 
BMster  as  a  kind  and  aifectionate  parent;  and  with  undivided,  unsophis- 
ticated attachment,  che^^rfully  devote  to  him  their  labour  and  their  lives. 

'^  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  his  slaves  mere  food  and  raiment, 
Mr.  DoQgan  establishes  for  them  a  'kind  of  right.  He  assures  to  them 
certain  property,  endeavours  to  exgite  feeliu^'^s  of  emulation  among  them, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  ncatncss  and  order  not  common!/ 
luioirn  among  sbves:  and  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  the  effects  of  his 
friendly  attentions  towards  them  are  strongly  manifested  in  their  persou&y 
their  dwellings,  and  their  general  demeanour.— Perhaps  it  were  not  too 
nmch  to  say,  tha^t  the  negro  yard  at  "  Profit"  forms  one  of  the  hap- 
pic^it  villages  within  the  wide  circle  of  the  globe!  The  labouring  poor 
of  Europe  can  attain  to  no  state  at  all  adequate  to  such  slavery  ;  for,  had . 
^y  equal  comfortb,  still  could  tliey  never  be  equally  free  from  care. 
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.    ^^  The  blares  of  .Mr.  Dougan  are  not  only  fed,  and'cloUied^  and  ttn* 
derly  watched  in  sickness^  without  aHy  personal  thought  or  com*ern^. 
bat  each  has  his  appropriate  spot  of  |;rounJ^  attd  hii^.  Cottage,  id  which 
lie  feels  a  right  as  sacred  as  if  secured  to  him  by  all  the  seals*  and  parch- 
ments of  the  Tjord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  his  court.' ' 

*'  Happy  and  contented,  th6  slave  of  '  Profit*  sees  all  his  wants  snpptied-- 
Having  never  been  in  a  state  of  freedom,  he  has  no  desire  for  it.  .  Not 
lia^mg  know^  liberty,  he  feels  not  the  privation  of  it;  nor  is  it  \(ithin 
-  the  powers  of  his  mind  either  to  conceive  or  comprehend  the  sense  we  at- 
tach to  the  term.  Were  freedom  oifered  to  him,  he  wonld  refuse  to 
accept  it,  and  would  only  view  it  as  a  state  fraught  with  certaut 
difficulties  and  rexationj,  bat  oflermg  no  commensurate  good;  *'  Who 
'^^^h  me  for  gnyhaam,  Massa,'  he  ask«^  ^  if  me  fre«?'  ^  Who  gib  mo 
clothes  ?'  ^  Wito  send  me  doctor,  when  me  sick  ?' 

<^  With  industry  aslare  has  no  acquaintance,  nor  has  he  any  knowledge 
tof  the  kind  of  conifort  and  independence  which  derive  from  it.  Ambition 
Ims  not  taught  him  that,  in  freedom,  he  might  escape  from  poverty,  nor 
has  he  any  conception  Uiat  by  improving  bis  intellect  he  might  heeome  of 
higher  importance  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Thus  "circumstanced,  to  rc^* 
moVe  him  from  the  quiet  and  contentment  of  such  a  bondage,  and  to  place 
1dm  amidst  the  tumults  and  vicissitudes  of  fpcedom,  were  but  to  impose 
upon  him  the  exchange  of  great  comparative  happiness^  for  much  of  posi« 
Hre  misery  and  distress. 

^^  From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  perceive,  that  to  do  justice  to  tho 
nerK  of  Mr.  Dougan,  would  require  a  far  more  able  pen.  His  liomanc 
•ad  liberal  conduct  docs  him  infinite  honour;  while  the  richness  of  the 
estate,  and  the  happiness  of  the  slaves,  loudly  proclaim  bis  attentive  con- 
cern. We  were  pleased  with  all  around  us  i  but  to  witness  so  happy  a 
state  of  slavery,  gave  us  pecpliar  delight. 

^^  The  cottages  and  little  gardens  o^  the  negroes  exhibited  a  degree  of 
neatness,  and  of  pienty,  that  might  be  envied  by  free-born  Britons,  .not 
of  the  peorest  class.  The  huts  of  Ireland,  Scotlaift,  France,  Germany, 
nay,  many  even  of  England  itself,  bear  no  comparison  with  these,  in 
impulsive  delight  I  ran  int6  many  of  them,  surprizing  the  slaves  with  an 
pn^ipected  visit,  and,  verily,  I  .say  the  peasantry  of  Europe  n^srht'cnvy 
these  dwellings  of  slavery.  They  mostly  eonsist  of  a  comfortable  sitting 
Toom,  and  a  neat,  well-famished  bod  room.  In  one  1  observed  a  hi&^h 
l>edstead,  according  to  the  European  fashion,  with  deep  mattresses,  all 
neatly  made  up,  and  covered  with  a  clean  white  counterpane ;  the  t)cd*r 
posts,  drawers,  and  chairs,  bearing  the  high  polish  of  well  rubl)ed  malio* 
gaoy.  I  felt  a  desire  to  pillow  my  head  in  thisvbut  for  the  nighl,  it  not  hav- 
ing fallen  to  my  lot,  since  I  left  England,  to  repose  on  so  iqvitinga  couch. 
The  value  of  the  whole  was  ^nfold  augmented  by  th^  contented  slaves 
l^iugable  to  say— -^  all  this  m\  feel  to  be  our  own.' 

^^  Too  often  in  regarding  the  countenance  of  a  slave,  it  n»ay  be  ob- 
served that— 

^  X)ark  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death^likc  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.' 

*<  Bttt  throughout  Mr,  Dougan's  happy  gang,  the  more^stri^Ling  featpre« 
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arc  Aose  of  mirth  ami  glee;  for/ here,  the  mcrrj  dance  and  joTial  80ii|; 
prevail^  and  all  ave  Totaries  to  jay  sbicf  harmony. 

^  Btdfot^  thedoors  of  the  huts,  and  aronnd. these  peaceful  dwellhigs^ 
trere  seen  gre^  numbers  of  pigs,  and  poultry,  ivhich  the  slaves  are  aU  . 
lotrrd  to  raise  for  their  own  profit ;  and  from  the  stock,  thus  bred  in  tlie 
le^ro  yard,  the  master  usually  purchases  the  provisions  of  his  table,  pay- 
ing to  the  negroes  the  common  price  for  which  they  would  seii  at  ikm 
market  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Osborne  to  his  sla?cs,  and,  indeed,  of  many  ' 
others  I  might  mention,  is  also  very  liighly  commendable^  The  negroes 
at  Arcadia  have  mnch  cause  4»f  contentment ;  their  liappiness  and  welfare 
}mii%,  guarded  with  a  pitrcntal  care.  VVerc  all  masters  kind  and  humanci 
as  Mr.  Dougaii,  and  his  neighbour,  slavery  might  have  few  enemies;  and 
the  p^rasants  of  I'^urope^  amidiit  thevr  boasted  freedom,  might  sigh^  in  Taiiiy 
for  the  happiness  enjoyed— —by  slaves." 

We  have  been  tempted  to  select  these  instances  of  humanity  Ott  ttw  ' 
part  of  West  India  plantera,  in  order  to  rescue  their  character  from  the 
opprobrium  with  which  ignoranci'  and  hypocrisy  have  loaded  it.  Both 
Mr.  Waith  of  Barbadoes,  and  Mr.  Dougan^  of  Deraerara>  would 
do  honour  t#  society  in  any  climate.  The  vertical  rays  of  a  tropical 
suo  have  not  extinguished  the  iiner  feelings  of  the  heart.  Montesquieu 
in  regard  to  them  is  no  authority.  For  the  honour  of  our  apecies^  and 
our  coimtry  in  particular^  we  take  upon  ourselves  confidently  to  »siert, 
that  in  the  British  WefKt  InaQa  Colonies  many  suck  noen  as  Mr.  ^'uith 
aodMr.  JDougan  may  be  found.  We  shall  not  exceed  the  boun^ariea 
ef  truth,  wkcn  we  declare,  that  the  generality  of  British  West  India 
piaoleraare  humane  and  benevolent  men* 

Dr.  Pinckard,  it  is  true,  has  recwded  some  instances  of  cxuelty  exer- 
cised towards  the  negroes ;  which  have  been  selected  by  some  oorteni* 
porafv  writers  again  to  vilify  the  character  of  the  West  India  merchant, 
and4o|preJudge  the  great  question  now  before  Parliament^  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ab^ishing  the  siave  trade  altogether.  But  the  recorded  ^9 
¥;hich  Dr.  P.  iiae  gi^enj  bear  so  limited  a  proportion  to  those  cf  an 
dppMte  nature,  that  we  fairly  consider  them,from  their  infrequenqr,  at 
(iiOy  bearing'  us  out  in  the  disinterested  tribute  which  we  have  pail  to 
our  transatlantic  countrymen. 

(Tq  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

ObserviUions  addressed  to  the  Public,  in  particular  to  the  Grind 
^uries^  of  thes^  Dominions^.  8vo.  Pp.  74.  Booth,  Ilivingtons^ 
and  HAtchard. 

GOON   after  the  establishment  of  our  Review^  we  i^prized  <fttr 

Readers,  that  in  our  early  notice  of  a  work,  or  in  the  length  oif ' 
.our  observations  npon  it,  w^  sihould  be  guided  neitlxer  by  its  buik^  nor 
by  its  cost ;  but,  chiefly,  by  its  claims  on  the  pubUc  attention  from  tl.Q 
importance  of  the  8ul]9<dct,.ar  subjects,  which  it  should  profess  to  dis* 
cuts.  .Acting  upon  this  principle,  wenmyy  prohMy,  be  led  tv  bestov 
nore  time  upon,  and  to  allot  a  greater  space  to^  tlie  pamphbt  now  bet- 
fiM-e  w,  than  we  should  to  another  work^  of  several  voUimas  in  quarto, 

•  •  .  or 


9%  '    oBiGiNAt  criticism;  s> 

«r.  evcB  m  folio.  In  order  to  justify  tlii^  apparent  preference  iathe  present 
instance^  we  must  apprize  our  readers  that  the  ''  Observations"  before 
m  re)at0  to  subjects  of  primary  importaiKe — to  the  Religious  and 
IVIoEAL  Principles  and  Conduct  of  Britons-;  To. such  a 
community  of  Christians  it  woMld  surely  be  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  contend  that  on  these  depend  not  merely  the  present  welfare 
and  jprosperity  of  the  realm^  but  the  future  happiness  and  salvation  of 
eveiy  individual  which  it  contains.  If  thisj  then,  be  a  self-evident  pro- 
position ;  what^  let  us  ask,  can  more  imperatively  require  the  most  se- 
rious ^attention  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  kingdom? 

In  his  preface,  the  author,  who  professes  to  l>e  a  plain  tmlettercd 
mtm^  but  who  is  amply  qualified  for  the  disrtission  of  this  important 
Miiiiject,  by  the  possession  of  qualities  infinitely  more  essential  to  a  Chris- 
tian, tlian  literary  tuleut  or  skill  in  composition,  observes, 

*  *^1  believe  it  to  be  a  subject  of  general  observation,  that  there  has 
liecn  for  many  years,  and  still  exists,  in  thr?  jt^t  ilourishing  kingdom,  a 
rapid  and  alarming  advancement  in  the  prbgress  of  immorality,  corraption^ 
and  crimes,  of  every  kind  and  description  :-^And  lam  apt  to  persuade 
ib^nself)  that  I  shall  not  hazard  a  dissent  from  my  opinion,  when  I  lix  the 
mischief  in  the  decay  of  that  gennine  spirit  of  Religion  and  Vencratioii 
for  the  Dbity,  which  is  the  best  and  only  sure  foundation  of  ail^MoraHty^ 
^d  of  all  rational  and  substantial  Happiness." 

Certainly  tre' shall  not  dissent  from  the  author's  opinion  in  iniputin<; 
tlie  p'Ogress  of  vico  and  immorality  to  such  a  source ;  indeed  we  liAve 
tuVLt  t^o  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  profligacy  of  the  present  aff^ 
IS  oiKingto  a  contempt  of  Religion.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  sucU 
contanpt  is,  by  any  means,  general.  Happily  we  know  that  there- are 
ilumkrs  of  good  Christians,  whose  practice  and  professions  are  ill 
strict  conformity  with  each  other,  in  every  class  of  society,  but  mor* 
particularly  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  We  have  heard  it  con- 
tended, when  any  one  has  descanted  on  the  immorality  of  thc^  present 
^e,  that  this  age  is  not  worse  than  preceding  ages ;  and  the  lime  of 
Cliarles  tlie  first  has  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  justice  of  thi*  position  • 
Biif  without  in()uiry  into  the  tomparative  vices  of  those  times,  it  is  Mifi- 
rtcient  for  a  Christian  to  know,  that  great  and  enormous  vices  exfensiveJ* 
ly  prevail,  in  order  to  make  him  deprecate  the  consequences  of  a  con- 
^iktance  thereof,  and  to  lead  him  most  strenuously  to  exhort  his  bre- 
tljisn  to  repentance  and  reformation.  In  such  exhortation  there  is  no- 
thiig  methodistkal  or  puritanical ;  it  is  the  boundenduty  of  a  Christian 
toavoid  itliimself,  and  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  preventing 
Ife  commission  of  it  by  othets.  If  a  man  give  credit  to  the  inspired 
Vitiiigs,  he  must  believe  this  to  be  his  duty,  and  he  may  rest  assumd 
tiat,  for  the  strict  performance  of  that  dut}',  no  true  Christian  cim  pos^ 
^bly  censure  him,  while  his  own  conscience  will-  amply  acquit  Lira, 
*«ilher  for  the  neglect,  or  for  the^  obloquy  whicli"  he  may  experience) 
•trom  a  profligate  anVl  unchafitable  worldi,      ' 

*    Tlie  autlKir  proce«d»  ta  consider  the  vaiious  causes^  whichi  in  bis 
.  :       .    estimatioDju 
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estimation^  have  tended  to  prodace  that  ne^ect  of  reli^oUs  dMties^ 
which  he  fuid  many  others  so  feelingly  deplore.     The  firt^  of  Ibeae 
causes  which  he  notices^  is  the  insufficiency  of  parochial  churehea  in 
•the  metropolis,  and,  he  might  have  added^  of  chapels  of  ease  throiigh-» 
out  die  country.     He  truly  observes,  th^t  parliament  has .  spared  no 
expense  for  the  advancement  of  works  of  national  utility;  but  that  not 
a  sixpence  has  been  voted  for  the  erection  of  churches,  ^^.;Or  in  any 
sbap^  to  promote  or  support  the  established  religion  of  the  coiuAry, 
atlthoi^h  it  might  be  admitted  to  be  the  highest  and  first  consideratiou 
of  national  importance  and  political  consequence ;  and  tends  most  sor- 
rowfully, but  too  truly,  to  prove,  and  conveys  more  convictioa.to  the 
iDind,  that  this  established  religion  has  been,  and  is .  declining^  more 
tiaii  whole  volumes/'  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage  from  tlie  eKcei- 
lent  lectures  of  the.  venerable  Bishop  of  Loudon,  in  order  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  necessity  for  an  additional  number  of  parL^li  .churches  m 
the  metropolis.     We  happen  to  know  that  this  zeiilous  prelate  made 
application  to  the  minister  of  that  day,  vfho  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  adequate  grant  for  siK-h  a-  purpose.    T.'he  minister  pn^mised 
he  would;  bat  that  promise,  we  are  sorry  to  sa^^,  like  many  other  pro- 
mises of  Mr.  Addington,  remains  to  be  fulfilled  by  Lord  Sidmouth ; 
tad  his  Lordship,  we  suppose,  has  too  many  affairs  of  importance  l<^' 
attend  to,  in  his  present  official  situation,  to  devote  any  portion  of  his 
time  and  attention*  to  objects  of  such  trivial  cortccrn.     Money  c^, 
be  found  to  establish  a  Popish  college  in  Ireland,  and  to  afFcrd  Ji.ssii>t- 
ance  to  Dissenters  \,  but  not  a  farthing  for  promotiji'g  the  interests,  of-tlie 
established  religion^  in  any  part  of  the  United  Empire,    ^illnistera 
who  can  Qo  act,  are  either  grossly  ignorant  of  their  du^*,  or  wilfully  neg- 
lect the  performance  of  it;  and  if  there  were  not  a  general  apsithy  int 
respect  of.  religious  matters,  the-  Protestants  of  the  realm',  would  speaks 
oa  such  abuses  as  these,  with  a  voice  of  tliunder  that  would  drown  alt 
resbtanee.     Not  only  should  new  churches  be- erected  in  the  capita!, 
hot  special  care  should  be  taken  to  provide,  in  them,  ample  space  for 
Ac  accommodation  of  the  poor;  such  as  is  provided  in  the  New  J 
Church  at  JSath,  erected  at  the  immediate  instigation,  and  under  tl;^ 
immediate  superintendence,  of  that  admifeble  divine,  the   Rev^zmd 
Chqrks  Daupenj/,  who,  if  distinguished  merit,  and  distinguisheil  se\> 
^s,  were  sufficient  to  secure  promotion  in  the  cfiurch,  would,  ere  thiS|, 
We  been  one  of  its  most  distinguished  prelates  ! 

>fr.  Colquhoun's  Treatise  on  the  Police  is  quoted,  by  o;i.i.atithor, ;ta 
prwe  the  existence  of  th^  iinmorality  which  he  describcsj^  a,nd.  ttit^ium 
tdeauacy  of  the  existing  laws  for  its  punishment  or  suppressions  .^  Sa 
6r  >lr.  C  is  a  safe  guide;  his  book contams  much  useful  i«formatio^^ 
umI  many  salutary  hiuts,  resulting  From  practical  obs^ryatioa;  but  it 
4o  contains  many  exaggerated  statements,  particularly  where  he  ven-j 
tares  to  fix  the  number  of  prostitutes,  or  ot  loo*e  and  disorderly  per-v 
Kmtiuthe  metropolis;  he  could  have  no  possible  data  on  whjcji  t^ 


feuiid  stich  statements  ;  they  must,'  therefore,  have  Veen,  the  mcrp^.oflP? 
springs  of  conjecture.  We  always  lamented  that  a  bodk  in  niany  re*- 
ipects  eminently  useful  should  be  disgraced,  and  have  its  authority 
dkaken,  by  the  inffoduction  of  such  loose,  vague,-  and  desultory  matter. 
Our  opportunities  for  observation  on  the  thanncrs  of  the  different  cltisset^ 
of  society  enable  ns  to  state,  with  confidence,  that  the  apprehensions  of 
our  author,  as  manifested  in  the  following  passage,  are  By  no  mcansr 
groundless :  , 

<*  The  ctU  of  vicious  and  licentious  habits,  if  hicli  lids  infected  the  Capi- 
tal, is  rapidly  spreading  into  the  country,  and  roquiros  our  utmost  circuni-- 
flpection  and  activity  to  arrest.  Otherwise,  so  extensive  is  the  corriip* 
tion^  the  rfegencracy  which  prevails  ainong  ils,  aiid  s^  active  in  its  ma- 
lignant operations,  (and  if  %vc  are  not  determined  to  shut  our  eyes^  wC 
mustperccive  the  danger,),  that  a  very  short  period  will  assuredly  bring 
«s  to  that  rock  which  has  shattered  to  pieces  the  gorernment,  fortni^e,' 
and  existence,  of  so  many  powerful  nations  of  the  ancient  and  modArii 
world. 

.  "  Whilst  the  inflaence  of  bad  example  and  licentious  mannc'rs  has  so 
deplorably  #om*iipted  the  habits  of  all  clashes  of  i^ocicty,  and  extended 
5iore  widely  and  fearfully,  than  it  is  possible  without  a  degree  of  horfor 
to  conccire,  my  own  observations  have  taught  me  to  apprehend  th^t  the 
diabolical  spirit  of  Jacobinism  is  by  no  means  extinguished  amongst  us  | 
-T-a^spirit  which,  if  suffered  to  operate  on  such  a  disposition  as  is  depicted 
hy  the  Bi«hop  of  Oxford,  in  his  excellent  chargo  to  his  Clergy  in  1805^ 
Cannot  but  prodnce  effects  tlie  most  alarming  and  destTuctive  to  the  whol# 
system  of  society. 

'*  I  do  not  profess  myself  to  be  a  better  Christian,  or  a.  wiser  mart, 
than  my  neighbours ;  but  the  matter  has  been  with  me  for  some  years 
tlte  subject  of  deep  and  anxious  reflection,  and   I  have  fflt  an  impulse 
beyond   resistance  to  bring   it  under  the  serious   consideration  of  my 
fellow-subjects,  and  more  particularly   that  class    which     constitutes 
Grand  Juries,  as  the  original  and  only  probable  channel  left  untried 
tb  induce  manliLiad  to  a  return  of  neglected  duty.     Volumes  have  issued 
from  the  press  under  the  associated  auspices  of  the  greatest  learnipg  tnid* 
the  brightest  talents  *.  The  n)ost  exalted  judicial  abilities  have  ^ot  spared 
to  warn  us.  from  the  bench  of  justice,  of  the  progress  of  the  mischief* 
I>iscourses  equally  pious  anc^  convincing,  eloquent  and  impressive,  are 
weekly  and  unceatiingly  delivered  from  our  pulpits;  hitherto  without 
producing  in  our  morals  of  habits  any  reformation,  or  indeed  any  effect 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  dan^r,  towards  which  we  are 
hastening  with  almost  ungovernable  rapidity :  and  it  is  possible,  that  my 
Voiob  may  kave  but  little  influence  in  commanding  your  attention^     But 
I  am  resolved  that  no  distouragements  shall  deter  me  from  raising;      .  ' 
voice  in  the  discbarge  of  the  awful  duty,  which  an  approving  conscionce 
kas  imposed' upon  me,  and  which  with  me  supersedes  all  other  eon«ndera- 
lions.    T|Lereforc,  'Gentlemen,  (Ghrand  Jurors^)  let  me  entreat  you,  as' 


— ; 


*  Judge  Hardinge  on  several  occasions  in  Wales^  and  every  Jndg«  ia 
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i6u  Take  ail]  that  is  pirecious  or  dear  to  yon^  Ihere  6r  hereafter,  sdfi'^r  it 
jiot  to/e9CSpc;  hni  hy  your  immediate  example  aiid  exertkms,  efn^ea^Diir 
ho  mve^out  Conriify.  For  my  pi»rt,  if  I  shftif  succeed  in  rousing  thef  ho* 
nest  energi^  of  iny  fellow-suljocts  to  that  degree  of  activity  which  I  am 
persuaded  the  occsfsion  most  lundly  and  irOperiotisfy  demafMis^.I  ahall^  at 
iiiat  houl*,  when  all  other  impressiohs  fade  away,  expcrtehce  the  iu^hlest 
0f  all  coropensafions ;  the  consoling  fccoitle^tioiT,  that  I  have^  t6  the  eaom 
tent  of  my  abilities^  endearoured  to  do  my  dnty  in  that  state  of  ^tife  ki 
Irhich  it  has  jjleascd  Almighty  God  to  hate  pliced  me." 

.  The  next  source  of  immorality  which  he  produces^  6n  the  authorily 
of  Mesiirs;  Co]qu1ioun  aud  Middfetony  is  the  increased  number  0f 
piMc  i\ousesj  which  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the  first  importance.  Thefcf 
A  00  evil,  however^  which  admits  of  so  easy  and  so  radical  a  cure  ; 
Mrihe  b|w  h«9iinyeatcd  magi^tn^tes  with  stich  discretionafy  powerjs,  m 
dbegraatii^  or  refusang  of  licenses,  that  ho  reason  ^vliatever  is  required 
oftkeBii  for  their  de^risiont).     The  legislatui*^  wisely  conceived  that 
ugistn^ei  would  be  the  best  judges, of  the  necessity  for  pubRc  houses^ 
(md  to  what  extent  in  their  respective  districts^  and  it  supposed^  that 
th^  doiokj  have  no  teiliptation  to  act  otherwise^  in  respect  of  licenses^ 
than  aO)  the  atriet  justice  of  the  case  required,     tn  one  respect^  h6w^ 
fever,-  the  le^slature  betrayed  a  great  inconsistency  of  conduct;  for 
^hite  it  forbitd^  all  brewers  dnd  distiilfersi  who  should  be  magistrates^  tio 
aftend  any   li^nse  Iheetings,  it  feirfferefl  persons  of  <hat  d^'scriptiottj 
^'ei|ndcarp^nters,bricklaye»$,  and  builders  too,  tQ  be  iti  the  commissiou 
of  tie  peace  ;  all  peiuons  inatcrially  interested  in  the  decision  of  the 
bench  on  licensing  public  houses  ;  ahd  yet  all  affojpded  an'  opp'ortuuity 
9f  hiassifig  the  opinions  and  votes  of  tlieir  brelhreh^  w^ich  tney^ could 
noif^joj,  i^ltbey  were,  not  admitted  to  tlie  ibenoh.     In  short,-' it  is  a 
Janiiatable  ta<^t)  that  as  much  interest  is  exerted^  and  as  much  intrigue 
loed^  to  procure  licenses^  at  the*mectings  holden  for  tliat  purpose,  as 
to oirtaiD  vot€S  at  a  general  election;  tgid  in*  too  many  places,  with 
«fuid  EUKseess*     It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  government  set  their, ^ces 
^Ast  ^1^  <^!»msctidn  of  these  abuses,  through  dread  of  injuring  the* 
rerenue;  as'if  the  los^  of  morals,  and  tlie  decay  of  religion,  could  be 
compensated  by  the  overflow  of  the  e^ichequer! ! !    This  n^ultiplicity  • 
0faM)ou5?eB,  and  the  vast  incteiisc  of  tlte  consiimption  of  spirituotts 
Ik[if0i^s,.do  inore  to.  deprave  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  lower  classes  * 
of  society,  than  all  other  causes  united.  * 

Ihe  next  subject  of  our  author^s  considcmtion^  as  tepdbg  to  prb- 
aote  the  end  which  he  so  deeply  laments^  is  ihe  education  of  oul- 
If^uth.  He  states  that  he  has  been  informed,  *'  that  a  boatding  scJ^ol 
J  <y0UHg.gentkmeH  ;s  tool  unfrcquently  advertized  by  a  discaroed  valet 
^a  fraudulent  bapkruptr  Undoubtedly  very  improper  persons  kr% 
fre^pieadyeiitrusted  with  the  care  of  youth;  and  legislative  interferende 
lias  become  n^*essary  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  as  of  inany  other 
«vits«  As  to  *tbe  education  offeinales  we  shall  leave  the  authox:  to  de- 
liver his  own  sentiments.     ,  .       ' 

^^  Yet,  with  conviction  on  our  asderstsuiding)  that  precioui  perJuDd  6f 
MO*  cm.  VOL.  xj^yu  S  lift^ 


.life,  tke  bmi  portkm  of  wliick  shonld  oertainly  be  devoted  to  ^e  improre- 
-meat  of  Ihe  aiiiid,  to  the  lessons  of  domestic  dntj,  and  to  the  cultiration 
of  die  lore  of  virtne,  is  sacrificed^  under  our  connivance,  to  the  frWoloas 
accomplishment  of  BUisic  and  pinging,  Italian  and  French,  dancixig,  draw* 
tig^  Mid 'painting ;  in  each  of  wbicb,  oiir  female  jonth  must  now  be 

.placed)  undiMr  the  iastruction  of  a  separate  master,  generally  of /dubious, 

-and  Ireqiieimy  df  debased  principles*  While  their  time  is  thus  so  entirely 
occupied  ia  the  pursuit  of  superficial  acquirements^  it  is  not  to  be  won* 
dered  at,  that  they  should  in  fact  be  rendered,  from  habif,  incapable  of, 
aodaverse  to,  the  more  important  and  useful  duties  of  life.— Neither  ts 
this  reprehensible  plan  confined  to  the  more  elevated  ranks,  but  it.  is 
adopted  with  equal  infatuation  by  the  middling  classes  ;  and  with  wlrit 
pernicious  effects,  the  distresses  of  many  a  sorrowing  family,  and  the  streets 

'otthe metropolis,  too  plainly  demonstrate!  .  > 

<^  I  do  fiot  pretend  entirely  to  disapprove  of  these  rcfinem^ts  of  edd- 
cation,  oj  to  affirm  that  ^ej  are  destitute  of  advantage^  whea  eultivatdd 

'  in  moderation  ;  I  only  regret  that  they  are  made  the  principal,  if  < Eat 
iiole  object  of  study,  instead  of  an  accessary  and  secondary  consideration; 
and  I  deprecate  the  consequences ;— -for,  while  such  a  system  is  tolerated, 
i^ith  me  it  ceases  to  be  a  wonder  that  conjugal  fidelity  should  be  violated 

'  with  Iktle  com{>unction ;— that  the  base  acts  of  seducti<m  have  cast  upon 

•the  town  that  numerous  list  of  unfortunates,  which  crowds  our  theatres 

■  and  public  places  to  the  outrage  of  all  decency  ;-*-and  that  matrimony  is 
become  an  enterprise  of  da^er  and  doubt,  in  which  the  reflecting  mind 
Is  rdnctant  to  engage* 

'^  When  I  contemplate  one  of  our  fashionable  females,  ushered  into 
the  world  in  early  youth,  with* morals  neglected,  and  a  mind  unstored 
"with  principles  by  which  to  guide  her  steps  ;^>when  she  appears  tricked 
out  in  the  indeceiit  transparencies  of  modern  dress,  setting  at  nought  afli 
procauttoiffe  of  health,  and  assuming  a  boldness  and  effrontery  totally  ift* 

'  consistent  with  that  unobtrusive  modesty,  in  which  is  comprised  the  great* 
est  charm  of  female  exot^lence ;— *I  must  confess,  that  the  prevaiiinf  sea- 
timents  of  my  breast  are  compassion  and  sorrow.  This  uniform,  this  aB«4 
reserved  and  cheap  display  of  beauty,  has  rendered  it.  too  familiar,  and 

'  disarmed  it  of  all  fascination  :«-lt  may  attract  the  snares  of  the  seducer]; 
htkt  the  honourable  lover,  the  man  of  sense  and  reflection,  wbo  looks  for 

» the  solid  and  catiomd  delights  of  domestic  life,  recoils  from  the  idea  of 
associating  his  destbiy,  or  of  risking  his  hopes  of  happiness,  with  such 
slight  and  frail  matei'ial^. 

^'  I  cannot  forbear  stating,  on  rery  credible  information,  that  a  re« 
$pectable  physician  should  have  declared  that,  in  one  season  only,  no  lets 
than  two  hundred  female  patients  under  his  care  had  either  actually 

■died,  or  would  con$nue  to  linger  for  life,  under  complaints  for  which 

^thbre  was  no  cure ;-— and  ^l  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  of 
their  persons  in  the  pernicious  and  preyailing  indecent  fashions  of  the  day  I 
—But  thifmischlef,  distressing  as  it  is,  does  not  end  here:  it  will  extend 

'to  posterity,  and  succeeding  generations  will  hare^to  deploy  the  disorders 

-entailed  upon  them  by  their  parents." 

Women  ought  to, know^  that  If  tkey  injure  their  health  for  tbegratifi* 
'  gallon  of  their  vanity^  tkey  are  highly  (^rimiiuil;  and  thatif  tbe^sacrifica 
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their  fires  to  such  gratiicatitOTi^  they  lire  giiilty  of  litlte  \t9$  than  the  m 
of  soicide.  *      ,  - 

*<  Nelt  to  fhe  Education  of  yontli,  it  is  I  believe  allowed,  that  nothing 
can  bare  a  greater  inftnence  on  the  mdrals,  good  or  bad,  of  society,  than 
Ae  represeDtattoiks  of  the  Theatre,  which,  nnder  the  manageinent  oi  ' 
talents  and  hitcgrtly,  might  certainly  be  applied  to  promote  ^e  fioblest 
purposes  of  Virtue,  as  much  as,~  at  the.  discretioa^of  the  mercenary  and 
uiprincipled,   they  might  be  perverted  to  the  worst  ends  of  Vice,—*' 
ift  preparing  the  human  mind  for  the  gradoal  encouragement  of  debauched 
habits,  and  the  most  licentious  courses.    Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  ta 
calcnUte  the  extent  of  that  misahief,  which  has  been  circulated  by  the 
fibiiutions  on  the  stagey  of  characters  the  most  abandoned,  in  such  a  spe<* 
cioDS  garb  as  covers  Uie  deformity  of  vice  and  depravity,  from  the  disgust 
aad  detestation  of  tfie  honest  and  the  good.— Aod  I  cau  fery  readily  assent 
to  the  opinion  which  has  proscribed  that  production  of  one  of  our  most 
amiable  poets,«-«the  Beggiir's  opera ;  which ,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  may  have 
lead  many  a  hapless  you6i  to  habituate  his'  mind  to  .the  indulgence  of  • 
ftose  vidons  propensities,  which  have  ulthnately  conducted  him  to  the 
fcaffoM  aad  a.  death  of  ignominy. 
'<*  Yet^  to  therr  applause  be  it  spoken,  the  good  seme  and  sobriety  o£ 
a  Bfitish  audience  have  hitherto,  1  believe,  in  general  discouraged,  or  re- 
jected widk  disdaiii,  snciu attempts  as  may  have  been  made  to  insu?t 
tken  with  any  gross  or  open  violation  of  propriety  or  decornm :  and  I 
tnist^at  the  same  hononrable  and  virtuous  feelings  will  long  continue 
predominant  in  their  minds ;  for  the  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  we  shall 
need  no  other  proof,  that  the  work  of  corruption  and  -  debasement  is  &^ 
BisheS. 

>  ^^  Nevertheless,  truth  compels  me  to  state  that,  in  some  late  instances, 

sndi  pieces  bav.e  been,  not  only  sn£fered  in  the  performance,  but  applauds 
ed;  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  sanctioned  by  good  authority,  have  had 
a  tendency  highly  indccorons,  corrupt,  and  immoral ;— I  allude  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  plays  which  have  been  translated  from  the  German 
Drama.  But,  as  far  as  rests  with  me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  suggest  an 
opinion,  that  it  is  certainly  worth  some  share  of  vigilance  and  precaution, 
to  keep  those  generous  feelings  alive,  by  guarding  the  public  from  the  ha^ 

'^^  biteal  contemplation  of  successful  vice  under  false  and  seducing  colours, 
and  by  proscribing,  under  the  severest  penalties  the  introdoCtioii  on  tho 
stage,  or  tlsewhere^  of  any  spectacles  or  representations  of  an  indecent 
or  hamoxal  tendency  in  any  shape  whatever* 

^^  At  the  same  time,  there  is  one  circumstance  materially  connected 
Vifli  this  subject,  of  the  moitt  obvious  necessity,  of  which  I  have  long 
been  decidedly  convinced ;  which  is,  that  the  m^istrates  of  the  poficii 
(a&d  perhaps  it  is  an  object  of  sufficient  magnitttde  to  employ  the  acten- 
^on  of  a  particular  branclv)  should  be  armed  with  foil  authority,,and  that 
this  authority  should  be  stimulated  to  restrain  withiti  the  strictest  limits  ot 
propriety,  bbth  in  point  of  dress  and  demeanour,  the  conduct  of  thut 
sudtitude  of  debauched  and  unhappy  females  and  their  associates,  by 
vjiom  the  Theatres  are  at  present  crowded,  and  beset  in  every  avenue  and 
approach,  and  to  dofend  the  modest  British  Fair  fVoiA  having  their  eyes 
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«nd  ears  Tiolatej  bf  language  the  most  offensive  ..and  by  ftcenes  wMcbioir 
frequently  bid  defiance  to  everj  sense  of  delicacy  and  decorum." 

This  is  perfectly  true :  the  iK:encs  now  exhibited  in  the  lobbies  and  - 
anti-rooms  of  our  theatres  are  most  (lisgraceful  to  the  police  of  the 
country.  In  short,  it  is  iropossibb  for  a  man  to  conduct  Ixis  wife, 
daughter,  or  sister,  through  these  places,  \rithout  subjecting  them  to  the 
grossest  insults,  or  without*  having  their  eyes  and  ears  offended  by  the 
ihost  licentious  conduct  atid  language ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  men  or  the  women  ore  the  most  busy  actors  in  this  disgusting  scene. 
Tlie  anti-rooms,  indeed,  built,  we  suppose,  in  imitation  of  the  Foyers  of 
the  Parisian  theatres,  which,  however,  they  resemble  in  nothing,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  erected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  affording  convenien- 
cies  for  tlie  most  indecent  exhibitions ;  and  for  supplying  the  prosti- 
tutes who  are  encouraged  to  frequent  the  play  hoaxes  with  opportuni- 
ties of  carrying  on  their  trade  to  advantage.  Whoever  is  in  tbe  habit  of 
frequenting  the  theatres  must  know  that  this  is  no  exaggerated  account 
of  them  ;  and  unless  some  radical  change  be  speedily  effected  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  lobbies  and  coffee-rooms,  and  in  enforcing  some  decency 
of  conduct  in  those  wtH>  visit  tbem,  they  will  in  a  short  time  be  deserted 
by  all  virtuous  and  modest  wouien,  and  become  little  better  than  broth^b^ 
Theatres,  properly  conducted,  are  the  sources  of  rational  amusement^  aye 
and  of  instruction  too,  to  the  iivtelligent  part  of  the  community ;  and  itii 
most  abominal^le  that  these  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage of  attending  them,  by  the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  a  due  observance  of  order  and  decorum  ^ 
We  hope  and  trust  that  the  Lord  Chamberx^ain,  to  whose  depart-^ 
ment  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions especially  belongs,  will  interfere,  widi  effect,  to  correct  such  cry- 
ing abuses  :  he  is  a  Uoblemaii  of  the  highest  character,  who  sets  to  hi»  . 
inferiors  a  becoming  example  of  religious  and  moral  conduct;  it  ia 
therefore,  we  shoulq)  suppose,  only,  n.ecessary  to  press  these,  subjecti 
on  his  attention,  in  order  to  secure  tlie  prompt  application  of  9uc;h 
remedies  as  it  is  ia  his  Lordship's  power  to  apply. 

The  author's  notions  of  Sunday  schools  nearly  correspond  with  our    ' 
own>  which,  on  the  first  establishment  of  those  institutions/  we  tool^ 
occasion  to  publish. 

"  There  is  one  very  popular  subject,  regarding  which  I  shall  perhaps, 
incur  some  degree  of  odium  and  displeasure.  I  allude  to  tke  ioimtutioii 
of  Sunday  Schools,  or,  rather  schools  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
the  pQor :  of  which  I  must  confess  my  doubts,  whether  the  inconVeDience 
to  the  public  have  not  far  overbalanced  the  a4vantages  intended  in  the  be- 
aevolent  design  :  and  particularly  if,  as  it  is  shrewdly  suspected,  they  have 
created  for  the  malignant  spint  of  jacobinism  and  infidelity^  the  means  of 
dii^eminating  its  poisonous  princ'y^les  more  extensively  and  permanently 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  practica'ilo.  It  is,  I  believe,  alleged^ 
that  in  making  people  wise,  you  make  them  also  virtuous  :«-but  I  am 
«orry  to  say^  ti^at  my  expcrieuce  9f  maakiud  has  not  hitherto  coDTinced 
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tit  (bat  this  is  always  trae  in  the  pra'sHce;  perhaps  the  converse  of  the 
proposition  would  square  better  with  the  foresee t  state  of  the  world.  God 
*  forbid,  howerer,  th»tl  should  express  an  opioion  hostile  to  this  benevolent 
plan  of  iastmction,  «o  far  ias  it  leads  our  poor  fellow-subjects  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tmths  of  Religion,  of  the  goodness  of  their  Creator,  and  of 
tlie  duties  of  Humanity !  I  only  urge  the  serious  necessity  ia  the  first  in« 
itance,  of  directing  our  excrtio;is  to  the  discouragement  and  suppression 
ff  immoral  propensities  ia  theii*  earliest  approaches  to  vice;  otherwisje;  I 
lear  that^e  9oor  had  better  remain  in  ignorance." 

'^  If  Knowledge  of  the  Wojld  make  men  perfidious^ 

'*  ^iay  Juba  ever  live  in  Ignorance." 

Sunday  schools^  like  most  other  institutions^  are  good  or  bad,  accordo- 
iflgiv  as  tbey  are  conducted :  if  under  the  superintendence  of  the  .minis- 
ter of  the  parish^  tbey  may  be  productive  of  the  best  effects,  because 
tho only  knowledge  which  he  would  seek  to  instil  into  the  mjnds  of  his 
^ock>  woulil  be  that  wliich  would  make  them  '^  wise  unto  salvation.** 
In  the  hande  of  the  ignorant,  tlie  fanatic,  or  the  designing,  they  may  be 
Feodered  instFuihents  of  impiety,  disaffection,  and  mischief.  ' 

In  eQumer^dtig  some  other  '^  circumstances  which  demand  reform 
tod  amendment/'  the  author  jusUy  observes,  that  public  insecurity 
11  fliaterially  promoted  ''  by  the  ill  judged,  culpable,  and  T  could  say> 

•  Ib  respect  4o  4J;ieir « oaths,  the  immoral  clemency  of  Petty  Juries^  in 
letting  jlooae  upon  the  country  mau^  criminals  committed  by  the  civil 
magistrate  oa  competent  and  ample  proof."  We  feel  ourselves  fully 
justified  in  asserting,  that  to  the  uucertaiuty  of  punishment,  proceeding 
from  such  conduct,  is  the  increass  of  thefts  and  other  acts  of  outrage  in 
4b  cQuiitrj^  more  t6  be  imputed  than  to  any  other  cause.    In  a  word^ 

-  there  is  no  description  of  persons,  at  least  no'  bodies  of  men  in  the 
iii^dom^  who  betray  such  a  total  igndrance  of  their  duty,  as  Petty  Ju- 
ries. Not  «a  sessions  occurs,  without  the  acquittal  of  one  or  more 
culprits  in  the  teet|i  of  .evidence ;  and  the  discretionary  power  which 
Aese  naen   t^ke   upon  themselves  to   exercise,    in   direct    violation 

^  rf  their  oaths^  is  carried  to  a  piost  alarming  extent.  Ope  instance,  of 
a  hundred  that  might  be  cited,  will  suffice : — A^t  the  very  last  session  ^t 

[[  the  CMd  Bailey^  a  man  was  indicted  for  stealing  seven  casks  of  vinegar^ 
which  vere  proved)  upon  oath,  to  be  worth  Twenti,%^ix  pounds;  yet 
the  Jury,  in  their  verdict,  did  not  scrapie  to  jreduce  i%  value  of  them 
to  Thirty-nine  shillings,  for  the, purpose  of  enabling  the  thief  to  es- 


ape  tfa^t^puniBhment  which  the  laws  of  his  country  Imd  aiineKcd  to  his 
offence.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  individual  of  tliat 
Jury  was  guilty  of  perjury;  because  they  were  all  aworn  to  deliver 
tliSr  verdict  accorditjg  to  the  evidtncey  and  yet  tbey  made  their 
"fn&xX  in  direct  contradictioix  to  the  evidence.  It  is  no  excuse  ^for 
jiken^  to  all^e,  that  the^  Miere  led  so  to  do  by  motives  of  humanity^ 
iB  order  to  save  tbe  life  of  n  .crinain^iL  They  ought  to  know,  that  the 
hw  tests  no  discretion  whatever  in  them  ;  they  are  bound  to  decide 
<m  ^ facts  of  the  case  as  they  appear  in  evidence  before  them ;  they 
)^«  «o  jj^ht  to  QQwiiitt  what  the  effect  of  their  verdict  may  be  \  they 
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mutt  found  it  aa  tte  evidence  aloi;e ;  and  if  thej  act  otherwise,  tkejr  vi» 
oiaie  tibeir  oaths,  and  are  equally  guilty  of  periur^f  whether  the  object 
of  such  violation  be  to  sot^e  or  to  destroy  a  ufe«  The  ooly  priva^ge 
allowed  them^  in  regard  to  a  dupiey  of  lenity f  is  to  recommend  £e 
culprit  whom  their  oaths  compel  them  to  condemn,  to  the  mercy  of 
him^  whom  the  constitution  has  made  the  mAe  fountain  of  mercy  in 
these  realms.  To  do  more  than  this,  is  not  only  to  perjure  them- 
selves, but  to  be  guilty  of  a  fl^ant  usurpation  of  one  of  the  most 
enviable  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  Besides,  if  a  Juty  be  once  ad- 
mitted to  exercise  a  discretion  in  framing  their  verdict  according  to  the- 
evidence  ;  and  we  knovy,  that,  in  many  civil  cases.  Jurymen,  utterly 
regardless  of  their  oaths,  and  totally  unmindful  of  their  duty,  regulate 
their  verdicts  not  by  the  facts,  not  by  the  evidence,  but  merely  hy  th^ 
comparative  ability  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to  support  the  ex«» 
pences  of  the  suit*: — ^if,  we  say,  tliis  abuse  be  tolerated,  there  is  no  say- 
ing to  what  an  extent  it  may  be  carried ;  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  di- 
vert the  Vhole  course  of  our  judicial  proceedings,  to  destroy  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  our  wise  system  of  Jurisprudence ;  to  establish  a  most 
arbitrary  and  most  dangerous  power:  and  to  render  life,  liberty,  and 
property  insecure.  \Vc  have  long  witnessed  and  deplored  the  growth 
of  this  alarming  evil ;  considering  it,  as  we  do,  to  be  pregnant  with  the 
most  destructive  consequences ;  we  most  earnestly  call  upon  the  Great 
Councils  of  the  nation  to  ascertam  its  existence,  to  mvestignte  its 
source,  and  to  calculate  its-  effects ;  with  a  view  to  supply  such  reme- 
dies as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

Other  abuses  are  noticed  and  properly  reprobated  by  this  writer  ; 
knd  among  others,  the  profligacy  which  is  constant^  exhibited  during 
contested  elections. 

^^  If  any  such  members  there  arc,  who  hare  obtaioed  their  scats  in  the 
Legislature,  throagh  the  operation  of  perjury  and  bribery,  and  the  conta* 
mination  of  morals  and  consequent  debasement  of  their  fellow-subject*,  I 
hare  no  hesitation  in  ascribiiYg  tp  them  crimes^  far  more  prejodidal  and 
dcstructi?e  to  the  welfare  of  the  Country,  than  ail  the  pilfering  and 
swindling  which  infests  the  metropolis^  howerer  enormous  in  Its  extefeit.*' 

Pilfering  a^if  Swindliftg  are  sometimes  \oined  to  pefyury  and  bri^ 
iety:  but,  unqg^.'stionably,  some  stop  should  be  put  to  the  horriblo 
abuses  which  prevail  at  such  elections ;  there  are  many  advocates  for 
popular  elections,  as  they  are  called,  but  what  good  purpose  they  an- 
swer, we  profess  our  inability  to  understibid.  They  promotse  idleness, 
drunkemiess,  and  dissipation.  But  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
discover  any  thing  connected  with  civil  liberty,  in  liar^nguing  a  mob, 
in  a  character  which  the  ors^tor  very  well  knows  does  not  belong  to  s^ny 
individual  aipoug  them ;  for  electors  do  not  mii^le  with  the  crowd. 
It  would  be  a  very  e^sy  matter  so  to  regulate  flections  as  to  avoid  all 
public  disturb^ices,  as  to  facilitate  the  distinction  between  real,  and 
|>reteuded  freeholders ;  and,  consequently^  so  as  to  prevent  die  pomrnis- 
Ifioi^  of  perjury,  yihKli  is  now  most  horribly  preyaluxt. . 
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We  have  thus  aec^mipanied  our  author  throjagh  most  of  bis  At^imad- 
?ersioD9,  and  have  delivered  our  sentiments  on  the  different  fiubj^ts 
which  ^e  discusses  without  reserve.  They  are  subjects  assuredly  of 
?eiy  great  importance ;  and^  as  8uch>  are  desenrbtt;  th^  most  serious 
consideration  of  eveiy  class  of  the  conununity.  His  '^  ObserVsUions'^ 
vecoveyed  in  jrlain^  but  correct,  language ;  they  proceed  evidently  frofa 
a  good  hearty  and  a  well-r^ulated  mii>d ;  and  the  author  has  done  bis 
dutyy  and  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  directing  the  attention  of  tba 
poblic  to  them. 

TkiJnmuil  Reguier^  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Polities,  and  Lite* 
raurejbr  [of]  Me  Year  1801.  New  Series.  8vo.  Pp.  1066. 
Rivingtons^  IBOO, 

^HIS  beipg  tbe  first  volume  of  a  New  Series  of  this  lon^  established 
Work^  the  Editors  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assign,  in  their 
^'       fttAce,  the  reasons  which  have  induced  them  to  adopt  this  change  ia 
thev  system. 

^^  ta  ttie  year  1759  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Register  comtnenced* 
The  plan  was  so  well  formed,  and  so  judiciously  arranged,  that,  after 
the  second  Tolume,  no  alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  matter  was 

^  found  necessary,  and  the  Work  continued  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Dodslet 
with  andiminished  reputation  and  success.  In  that  period,  however^ 
many  erents  occurred  nrhich  increased  the  bulk  of  the  Volumes,  and  aug- 
mented  the  labour  of  preparing  them :  since  that  time  the  same  cansea 
hare  operated.  With  still  greater  force.  .  The  Star  which  wad  carried  on 
wh^  the  first  Yolome  of  the  Annual  Register  was  produced,  was  de« 

^  K^fined,  as  '*  peculiarly  formed  to  interest  curiobity,  from  th^  importance 
of  the  erenta,  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned,  the  greatness  of  the 
sctioQS  performed,  ai^d  the  amazing  reTJtutlons  of  fortune/'  Such  a 
dkaracter  might  then  be  given  of  the  seven  yedrs'  war;,  but  those  which 
bare  ftoee  demanded  the  care  of  the  Editors,  have,  from  the  c(»np|ication 
of  iaiectetii  variety  of  fnotlves,  and  extent  of  oi)oratiQn$,  so  far  exceeded 

k«      that  comteM,  that  the  laboiir  of  detailing  facts,  and  investigating  causes^ 

i '  is  largely' increased ;  and  delay,  and  caution  are  rendered  essejitially  neces- 
fiary,  from  the  great  mass  of  discordant  staiemCDts,  and  contradictory 
irvnmftnts  irhich'  are  produced  by  every  erent,  and  which  render  it  so 
^fiffcalt  to  cffscrfminate  and  disclose'  thd  r^l  truth.  In  17d9,  and  for 
mmy  enstiing  years,  the  debates  In  pai4iament  formed  no  portion  of  the 
feistoiif  totilalned  iit  the  Amssfal  iCegisMr.  The  pripocei&gs  In  each 
«  Hasi^  WQnanot  then,  as  they  have  since  been^  detailed  fai  daily,  afid  com- 
fkA  in  penodted,  pabiicatiaiK ;.  .they  were  tardily  and  obscurely  ^iven» 
nr.aiore  frequeDliy  utterly  withteldy  aad  Ithe  pnbKc  eniiosity  was  not  di^ 
iselsd  ta.ward  the  transactions  in  Parliament,  since  no  satisfa(*^jiry  Infor- 
•  ai^Aion  could  rationally  be  expeeted.  How  mych  ^pace  k  now  occupied 
by  the  account  of  parHamentary  proceedings,  a  siight  inspection  of  the 
\oliimes  published  in  subsequeiU  years  will  sufficiently  shew,  but  it  will 
liot  be  equally  easy  for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  pains  and  time  which 
are  consomed  in  reducing  these  discussions  into  order,  in  stat^g  t\l^  ar^ 
gnmeiits  on  es|ch  side  with  impartiality^  and  giving  the  sense  and  spirit  of 

the 
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^y  •  •     '    ■  v   • 

t^<fno4t  important  debates,  without  entering  into  x  tcdiaas  minatenesi  ef 

9etail,  pr  perhaps  into  a  j^isgiji^ting  series  of  repeCi lions, 

^^  The  increasing  labour  of  preparing  the  Annual  Register  hajtj^  l^efprQ 
the  decease  of  Mr,  Dodsley  occasioned  a  considerable  ajrrear  in  the  pubU* 
cation,  and  since  that  time,  the  eiforts  which  the  Editors  have  been  able 
to  make  have  not  been  sufficient,  tilt  the  present  period,  tpsurn20unt- 
Homc  obstacles  which  have  so  long  prerented  the  continnatipn,  Tho«e 
impediments  are  now  remoTed,^and  the  Editors  can  with  confidence  pro. 
mise)  that  the  Annual  Register,  published  by  jyfessrti.  RtviNDTdNS,  shall 
soon  appear,  a'»  early  as  is  consistent  with  accnracy.  and  fidelity,  and  tliat 
nothing  which  care  and  labour, -united  with  upright  intentions,  can  effect, 
.•hall  be  wanting,  on  their  ports,  to  gain  for  the  future  Volumes  the  samb 
pub.iip  patronage  which  d^stingjiished  thys  Wpr]c  in  its  earlior  year3*   * 

^^  A^esire  to  regain  a  pfoper  po^iition  with  respect  to  time  of  publtcar 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  motives  for  commencing  a  new  seiiiKs,  but  many 
other  causes  have  concurred  to  influence  that  determination.  The  mear. 
sure  18  justified  by  precedent  in  the  case  of  other  Literary  Journals  and 
Memoirs,  and  appears  to  hate  in  itself  spme  peculiar,  advantages.  There 
Is  always  a  time  when  periods  arc  expected  to  terminate,  and  i^h^nujit 
dert^kings,  which  are  the  same  in  substance,  are  to  be  renewed  or- sepa- 
rated by  some  imaginary  boundary.  In  many  minds  t^ie  curiosity  which 
is  actively  on  the  wing  wjth  respect  to  recent  events,  is  perfectly  cj^uiescen^ 
with  respect  to  thos^  which  are  more  remote;  apd  many  persons  would 
{(ladly  comnience  a  Work  from  a  defined  and  not  far  distant  period,  whQ 
would  shrink  from  the  perusal  and  the  purchase  of  Tplumes  accumulate^ 
for  almost  half  a  century.  But  to  those  with  whom  these  reasons  have 
less  weight,  it  may  be  proper  to  announce  that  no  innovation  is  to  be 
'made  in  the  long  settled  plan  of  (he  Work,  aud  tHat  in  tlie  executien  of 
the  several  departments  of  whjph  it  consists,  the  connexion  betwepn  the 
past  and  the  future  wiil  rcniajn  upbrol^en. 

^^  The  period  chopen  for  the  commencement  of  this  Pfew  Scrips  is  emiy 
nently  favourable.  To  the  British  Reader  every  thing  it  present?  is  nevr. 
The  first  year  of  a  century;  the  moment  when  the  British  dominion?  re-, 
eeived  a  new  constitution^,!  form,  and  a  new  derfpmin^tipn  |  i^l^c  j(ec^ 
If  hen  a  minis  try,,  which,  ifqr  !"  even  teen  years,  had  guidf^^I  tT]e  des^iij^e^ 
of  the  country,  wa* suddenly  to  fee  dissolved  ;  am}  the  ypj^f  \^.hica  a  way^ 
singularly  eventful^  and  nev^r  more  so  than  in  its  last  struggjt^^,  \^.as  ,to  sub* 
iside  into  p^ce :  ajl  these  circumstances  constitute  in  eypry  sense  a  new 
Era,  and  render  it  peculiarly  fitting  to  the  denominatlQA  ^f  a  pew  series 
in  a  periodical  publication.'     ,  ,  '. 

lliese  ere  very  sufficient.  .reasoxM ;  and  yre  have  ao  doulH  tfaet  the 
Xdkors  will  contimie  90  to  cOndu(:t  their  work  as  to  render  4t  wortl^ 
4he  protection  which,  it  has  so  long  received.)  The  present  volume  13 
written  with  their  accustosned  iwpartiaKtf ;  aiid  to  thisy  for  \vhich  they 
have  hitSlrto  been  so  eminenflty  disthiguished,  we  trust  they  will  rigic^ 
ly  adhere.  We  shall  watch  thein  closely,  during  the* period  whicH 
intervenes  between  their  last  volume,  for  1793,  and  their  present  vo« 
lame,  an  important  and  most  interesting  period,  in  all  respects,  but  more 
^specially  a^  to  ifit  state  of  Ireland;  tliey  will  not  suspect  v^  6i  being 
in^uenced  by  any  .other  tb&n  the  purest  motives,  in  the  e}(ercise  of  such 
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)rigil«nce ;  we  arA  never  backward  mi  asf  igviag  due  praise  to  theb*  lalxHirs ; 
we  know  what  those  labours  are^  and  we  JBippreciate  them.  And  it  bl 
ever  n«  re  gratifying,  to  tis,  to  hestQ>v  conunendation  than  to  inflict 
censure.  Happily^  with  regard  to  the  volume  before  usy  we  have  no 
call  whatever  iipon  us  for  the  /utter,  but  can  bestow  the  former,  hearti- 
ly and  cbnscieutiously.  The  historical  part  of  the  volume  is  composed 
tvith  great  industry,  application^  and  impartiality;  and  it  includes  a  very 
interesting  accout;t^  botli  of  duinetlic  and  of  foreign  events ;  the  firsj 
coinprthendiug  the  resignation  giMi.  Pjlt,  and  his  political  associates^ 
lUidthe  administration  of  their  i^uccessors;  until  the  conclusion  of  tll« 
peace  of  Amiens;  aiui  the  last,  a  view  pf  the  internal  state  of  France^ 
the  plots  formed  agaiaifit  the  precious  life  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  celer. 
jbnrted  Coifcordat;  a  succinct  but  accui-ate  detail  of  the  military  ope« 
atious  of  the  £*iglish  and  French  in  £s>'p^>  uaUl  the  final  evacuation 
p{  that  country  by  the  last. 

On  the  motion  of  IMr.  Grey  (now  Ijord  Howiclc)  for  the  House  t6 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  upon  the  State  of  the  Nation,  which 
motion  he  thought  justified  by  the  circumstance  of  a  recent  change  in 
die  ministry  :  thoogh,  be  it  observed,  all  clamorous  as  he  was,  during 
the  whole  'of  the  two  preceding  administrations,  he  has  never  thought 
proper  to  brinff  forward  such  a  hiotion  since  he  has  been  in  power  him- 
self, though  all  the  grounds  wliich  he  then  assigned  have  subsisted  in  m 
still  greater  degree^  during  the  new  administration,  with  others  mudfi 
stronger  M^fia  any  v\  hicli  ever  subsisted  before ;  on  this  motion,  w« 
say,  Mf.  P^tt,  topk.  pccasion  tp  £^late  the  cause  (or,  rather  ot^  of  th« 
puaes)  which  had  produced  l^is  own  resignation  and  that  of  his  c^l- 
leagwes, 

"^  Ob  Uie  meaaiivo  ii^hich  Im  had  intended  to  bring  forward,  he  oV 
itrved,  he- was  not  anxious  io  hare  the  qiie<;tion  agitated  at  the  moment; 
•be  did  notihiirk  U  qiMjkl  b«  dittie  bdiiefidaliy,  either  to.the  pnblic,  or 
those  who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  it;  but  whenever  it  was  agitated. 


flitr  fifw^ffeinalrtfflg'Serleftts  of  which  ttfdy  had  not  yet  participated,  might 

laftly  fUiveb^on- added' to  the  many  which  h^d  been  so  bounteously  con* 

•flffod  on  ihl»ai  m  ti^e^coarye  of  the  prftlt^nt  reign.    These  benefits,  if  thej 

isd  .gbke  before  the  i^ibn,  would'  have  iMcn  nuih  and  destrnctke ;  ths 

•vetwWIvdedto, -aa  a  ^laim.  of  rsght^'.  -could  not  be  maintained  ;•  and  it 

F^MWithAj^^t^vdof-Dliefiility^alone^  aadrpuBdoalexpedi^oc,.(and  in 

that  saf|so.wis.d9^'94  ^^onn^tt^if  wi^ii  ;<yth£ur  ileasor^)  that  hMhould  bate 

tlli^ilgl^  i^.d^^iri^'^^lcy  adviseabley  ,aii4  Muportants*  but  he  wmml  not  hava 

it {auQimBdioa quaked  pp^pfi^ilon^  to  fepcal.apy  one  thj^g  which  former 

p<>Uqy..hu}.f}j^e|^^  ex,pt{(J[ivni:,'Cpr  the  safety  of  the  church  and  statt^.     !!• 

meant  '^jbWVe^TOr(fe<Iradd,ijtiop9l  security  to  both.  .  Nothing  favourable 

io'  the  Cainolics  coulu^  howerer,  proceed  from  a  committee  on  theatata 

•f  flie  natHm,  mq  xher4fpre  ati  tiiat  part  of  the  moror's  8peech|  which 

Uniai'tQ  coT!^^Vac:\i*i  cookmittec  with  the  condition  o^  the  Catholics  ia 

fitlftid/  riltlfMgh  rtikA^hl' serve  the  pUrjpose  of  engi^ing  mea's  affection! 

for 
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* 
for  &  lobific^t,  htd^  in  m^Higr^  na  iJcAnoexlon  w{Hi  it:  A  eoimiiittiie 
could  be  productive  of  no  cxfifjuiQlioR  ob  this  potttt ;  for  a  committee^  or 
tTcn  the  llouse  of  Common*  itself,  ewM  h^ve  no  rigiit  to  rec^'ee  tluii 
fny  m&n  should  state  his  reasons  for  resigning.  Mr«  Pitt  then  Boticed  tli# 
{laper  circulated  in  Ireland,  observing,  in  the. iir$t  place,  .(h^t  ^  wot?I  - 
lised  in  it  was  insuperable^  and  not  innam&rabley  and  denying  that  it 
lirongltt  the  Sovereign's  name  in  question.  It  was  a  mcmoranduia  jicnt  iJl 
tfhc  name  of  a  revered  lord  at  the  head  of  the  executive  government  of 
ircland;  he  felt  it  right,  as  a  matter  of  public  diHy,  to  make  a  communis 
eafion  to  persons  most  immediately  among  the  Catholics,  to  state  the 
ttiotiTCs  whrch  led  to  the  Tate  change,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any 
misrepresentation  ot»  rtiat  subject,  which  mlglit  have  aflded  to  the  dangers 
which  RKuaced  the  pttbTlc  tranqwHity.  It  n^as  Mr.  Pitt's  express  desire^ 
conveyed  through  Lord  Ca.stlereagti,  fliat  he  should  do  so ;  they  lost  no 
lime  in  making' that  representation  and  explanation  of  their  motives;  on 
fhe  principle,  that  the  attem^H  to  realize  their  i^isHes  at  the  time,  irouid 
^ly  be  productive  of  p«Wic  emharcassiiiciit.  The  repcresentBtioii  wa» 
,tb6reforG  made ;  but  iritk  respect  io  the  particular,  paper  ddfveredy  k 
^was  not  prcYiousIy  concerted  with  himself  how  it  should  be  penned^  and 
therefore,  for  the  particular  phrases  of  it,  he  did  not  bold  himself  rer^poA^ 
^bl(?.  All  the  knowledge  he  derived  or  conveyed  was  founded  on  verbal 
interpretation.  As  to  the  tenor  of  the  paper,  tin?  sentiments  in  it  were 
conformable  to  those  which  he  had  already  expressed,  and  should  again 
Vxprcss  whenever  he  had  occasion.  This  paper  promising  to  promote  the 
leFaims  of  the  Catholics  by  peaceable  means  wits  his  only  pledge,  and  be 
%%ou!d  give  no  other.  ^Ile  denied  that  the  persotis  retiring  had  so  pleiged 
ttemselves  to  th^  Catfttolie^  as  to  be  oMiged  to  resi«^ ;:  the  C^thoRtS  never 
-#OQsiisored  th^selves  to  have  rec<!ifed  suth  %  pledg^y  but  they  had  eXr 
gelations,  though  perhaps  less  sanguine  than  his  own.  His  opinion  win 
.VI  favour  of  the  n^amre,  when  the  qa«fftion  of  the  union  w(as  Mbated ; 
.«Bch  was  still  his  oiHitioii,  and  the  reasona  in  favour  of  it  did  very  mvdi 
.prepoaderatc^  though  it  was  afterwaid  given  «p  <m  motives  \of  eixp^ 
iieocy.."  •   "      >.  •  •  — 

'     Here  Mr,  Pitt  fnlly  justified  tbe,  asaeirtion  whick  wf  madaJat  urn 

rperiodofhis  resigualioii^  that  no  pledse  yiYoAKvui  liad  bei^  ^vea  to 

the  Irish  RoilfiQiu3tji.     We  differed  at  that  time  from  Mr^^  Pift,  -aa  weil 

>o  the  measure  itself  as  on  his  resignation;  ayid  tJ%e.Miofir)««i|^  M'hiok 

Yve  have  sinco:  acc|uired,  of  U)^  circuxiitftauipea  attending  .ilnit!ti*iiti8tetitti> 

have  GpQfirmed  w^hx^owt  o|raiofi^ .  In  his  repi^^  (o  Mr^  Pttt^'Mi .  V^k 

firiieukd  the  kba  of  the  eoKMlpM^  of  JacoMRom^  tehrileditlwwar^Vi 

tnnjmtf  wad  in^mted  dli^^db^atfarvuf  €«r  aIfieB'<)»the^otlt^^    40 

'>tift9  d$i80l9fit  turn  wbidi  i»ofitGiiBi«TiLLB  a^soiB^to  his  ^itttoiirite 

*))aeiiapart^.    Alas!'  tfempbra  mirtafitur>  Lord  Grenvitte,  «e  f  eiibse^ 

cjoent  perio^V  ftisptayed  8  most  Chriadan  «pirit>'in  refitsiiiig  to  kmi  .with 

'bis  oW  coikague  and  patron  (we  use  the  <vord,  liow^ver  trateisivc  it 

'{liay  tppear to  the  proud  spirit  of  all renvillet)  IV^r.  Pitt,.fitH\J^  eiigerly 

\coa1e5ctuis^  with  bis  old  and  inveterate.  eneiiayj.I^r.jPox>hi^b^^  kj^flfg 

'the  totf^ which  hsid  so  often.  ooiTected  him*    'Hi's^lf^nl^p^'  we  te^.. ii^d 

'fec^htly'eaclgnged  thfi  study , of  J^liticaUf^^jf  ,\Of,jJbi$njpfisd^ 
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uoiB  of  the  comiAraitiye  vJi»^SfmifiKimiksfor  different  fhes;  \mt,  if» 
we  mislake  noty  he  wiU  &k1  himself  to  have  bewa  a^novice  in  the  art 
uhidi  be  moat  |mzed,  and  will  repent  the  day  >vhen  he  quitted  Vattel 
for  Prke.  We  camiot^  however,  but  congratulate  his  lordship  upon 
(he  success  of  his  dForts  in  acquiring  that  temper  of  mind  ^hich  the. 
display  of  so  much'cA^rnVy  bespet^ks;  and,  indeed,  this  is  not  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  has  returned  good  for  evil;  for  his  lordsliip^  as 
we  hate  lesLmt  from  himself,  promoted  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  in  return  for  the  severe  chaatisemeiit 
«hich  he  received  from  that  legal  Vindtx,  in  the  discussions  on  tha 
treat;  of  Aoiiens;  a  chastisement  administered  with  all  tksLt  deiicaci/i 
d^doice,  and  decorum,  which  so  peculiaiiy  mark  the  speeches  and 
&  conduct  of  that  vigilant  guardian  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  Windlunn,  in  one  of  the  debates,  in  the  spring  of  1801,  can- 
tioDed  the  House,  with  his  usual  vigilance,  at  that  time,  agiufist  tiie 
hmniKating  languagjD  which  was  then  hoiden  by  some  on  the  subject  of 
peace;  affording  a  saiutafy  lesson  to- the  new  minister,  who  wa^f  either 
too  proud,  or  too  weak,  to  profit  by  it. 

.  "  Mr-  Windham  offered  some  observations  in  the  way  of  caation 
igainit  notions  which ^  he  said,  were  not  only  expressed  in  the  House^ 
bat  uMhistdoasly  propagated  ebewhere*  If  concessions  ware  to  be  made 
on  ottr  part^  weie  none  to  be  expected  from  the  enemy  ?  He  did  not 
uaderstand  that  sort  of  language,  by  which  it  was  iAen  for  .granted  that 
countries  were  to  measure  their  treaties  by  the  way  in  which  their  posses* 
iioiis  had  been  obtained*  Ue  knew  of  no  printiples  to  diiect  tha  demands 
on  a  country  in  making  peace,  but  those  of  pradoncag  and  the  probabiii* 
ty  of  what  it  was  Ukely  to  obtain.  Why  shovid  Ifca  Inmenia  accession 
of  French  poww  become  a  reason  for  augmenting  that  very  power  bf 
fresh  Gonceastons  on  our  part  ?  The  argument  went  to  the  very  reverse  ; 
and  in  proporUoa  to,  the  vast  addition  to  the  power  and  territories  of 
France,  thas  country  was  boand  to  endeavour  to  maintain  a  balaiysc,  by 
retaining  every  thing  we  could  for  ourselves  and  our  allies  :  some  sort  of 
kdance  be  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  this  conn  try 
vnA  of  Bsirope  against  that  over^^^own  power.  Me  considered  it  of  im» 
portaace,  that  the  seutiments  of  the  country  on  this^pohit  should  not  h^ 
nis^tata^y  inore  especially,  as  great  events  might  take  place  before  jP^ 
liimant  was  called  together  again/'  . 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Windham,  now  that  he  has  a  voice  in  the  cabinet 
again,  will  not  lose  sight  of  these  principles,  or  of  these  sentiments. 
It  is  tndy  curious  to  read  the  debutes  of  this  period,  and  to  observe  the 
wulence  with  which,  npt  only  the  minister;  of  die  day,  but  all  theh* 
predecessors,  were  attacked,  by  those  very  men  who  have  since  Joined 
ihem  both^  jpndwho  now  hold  a  totally  different  language!     If  these 

CBons  are  sot  aware  how  much  public  confidence  has  been  shaken  of 
,.  and  pobiif;  and  political  morals  annihilated,  by  such  conduct,  tbey 
fsant  be  woefully  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind ! 

The&^pMK:eedings  of  the  French  goreninient  during  thie  period  are 
taoed^  wftb  a  itasteiiy  hand.     The  following  picture'  of  the  9Uite  •of 

France 
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France  at  the  commcDceflient  of  the  year  1801^  is  con^ectly  and  Mf* 
drawn. 

^^  The  republicy  eminent  m  military  .Himc^  strong  in  dominion,  and  for-r 
nidable  in  oppressive  alliances,  yet  exhibited  in  its  interior  thd  weakness 
produced  by  a  protracted  struggle,  carried  on  by  means  unknown  in  th« 
nistory  of  civilized  man,  and  attended  with  the  subTcrsion  of  every  law, 
kuman>and  divine,  which  had  been  used  to  curb  licentious  passion,  and 
•npply  an  internal  monitor  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  man  under  cireamii 
stances  which  hnman  laws  cannot  reach.  As  the  government '  grew - 
atronger,  and  less  dependent  on  popular  opinion,  every  appearance  of 
that  liberty  and  ecjuaiity  which  had  been  so  fatally  abused,  became  sup* 

Jressed,  and  every  appeal  to  those  principles,  disregai'dcd  or  punished, 
'pance  so  lately  the  theatre,  on  which,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  so  manf 
Tiolent'dt;clamations  had  been  pronounced,  and  ^o  many  sanguinary  tra- 
gedies exhibited,  now  saw  all  those  lofty  pretences  trampled  under  foot; 
Teg,ulations  in  law,  religion,  and  civil  polity  just  beginning,  asifnodi* 
Tine  or  human  regulation  had  been  hitherto  known,  with  the  additional 
mortification  \h at  all  which  wajs  considered  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  and  ab* 
fenrd  in  the  old  system  was  imitated,  restored  or  exceeded^  and  every 
thing  in  ft  \\  kicii  liad  boen  grand,  benevolent,  and  dignified,  was  absolute* 
)y  auppressed. 

'^  MeaEmres  of  severe  regnlation,  calculated  to  reviTC,  under  another 
form,^  the  system  of  terror  which  disfigured  France  in  the  days  of  Robe* 
vpieiiro,  were  resott6i' to  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  First 
C(^nsut  liy  means  of  the  machine  ievn\hdinfernale^  and  of  another  plot 
aaid  to  have  been  farmed  in  the  preceding  month  of  October  for  his  assas- 
sination iwith  a  .popiasd.  The  persons  accused  of  this  last  offence  urere 
Dominic  DtsfnerTille^  Ibseph  Ceracchi,  Joseph  Arei^a,  a  Corsican,  lato 
member "of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  John  Francis  Baptist  Xopino 
Lebrun,  historical  fainter,  Joseph  Diana,  Magdalen  Charlotte  Cladine' 
Fumey,  Arman  IJciteg,  and  Dennis  Lavigne.  Their  trial  topk  place 
(January  7,)  before  the  ordinary  court,  called  the  crtminal^  tribunal  for 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  and.  proceeded  with  all  due  formalities.  The 
principal  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were  one  Harel,  a  eaptain,  and 
ihe  celdbrated  Barrere,  Hare]  deposed  that  Dcmerrille,  (»neof  thecuU  ^ 
prits,  had  disclosed  to  him  projects  for  subverting  the  ^vemmeat,  and 
HBsassinatlng  the  First  Coiia'ul  at  one  of  the  public  places  in  Paris,  named 
%o  him  divers  individuals,  as  directors  of  the  plot,  and  requested  him  to 
purchase  arms,  aud  procure  the  assistance  6f  four  resolute  fellows. 
"Alarmed  at  this  commvinication,  Harel  said  he  had  reported  it  to  Ley 
febvre,  commissary  at  war,  wlvo  had  given  notice  to  the  minister  of  the 
^  police.  Harel  continued  to  receive  money  from  the  conspirators,  with 
which  he  purchased  pistols,  daggers,  and  ptber  arms,  part  of  which  he 
gave  to  them,  and  the  other  part  to  Lefcbvrc.  The  10th  of  October  being 
Axed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  Opera,  as 
did  the  witness  with  four  men  well  armed.  Diana  was  taken  up,  because 
he  was  seated  in  a  box  opposite  to  Buonaparte,  and  Ceracchi  waljcing  in 
the  avenues,  was  arrested  befoire  he  had  time  to  go  for  his  arms.  The 
oificers  of  police  immediately  proceeded  to  the* house  of  Demervilie,  where 
•everal  individuals  were  secured^   and  he  himself,   AOt  belnf  then  at 
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irime,  flnrrendered  the  next  -day  but  one.  Oh  examination  before  the 
minister  ol  police,  Cera^chi  and  DemerTillc  confessed  their  guilt,  and  im« 
peached  Arena,  who  they  declared  had  furnished  them  irith  money. 
Barrerc  sirpportcd  the  proof  against  Demervillc  hy  stating,  that  on  tbo 
lOdi  of  04}tobcr,  he  had  dissuaded  t}ie  vithess  from  going  to  the'Opera, 
lest,  as  he  said,  there  should  be  a  tumult,  which  would  interrupt  ihm 
performance.       ' 

^  The  accused  defended  themselves  with  equal  spirit  and  ability,  ex- 
posing many  absnrdities  in  the  charge ;  their  confession,  tli^y  insisted,  had 
beeo  eitorted. by  violcntrc,  and  under  threats  of  being  immediately  shot, 
ami  had  been  formally  and  publicly  retracted  the  moment  they  had  jm 
opportanity  of  recording  their  declaration  in  safety,     liarel,'  they  ^aidj^ 
vas  himself  fcequi^ntly  in  the  habit  of  venting  thosev  threats  and  impreca« 
tkms  against  the  First  Consul,  which  he  had  falsely  and  basely  charged 
on  them.    They  produced  also  many  witnesses  to  thegr  character,  among 
whom  was.  David,  the  painter.     Their  counsel,  named  Dommanget  and 
Guidmrd,  acted  with  becoming  boldness,  claiming  from  the  court  the  ob- 
lervaDceof  the  rales  of  law,  the  violation  of  which  would  place  it  onm 
JeveJ  ivith  the  revolntlonary  tribunal;  hnt  this  language  was  strongly  re- 
prdiendod,  and  the  a^lvocates  threatened  with  piuiishment  unless  thej^ 
changed  their  style;  the  court  would  not  suffer  any  refleclions  cither  on 
the  magistrates  at  tiic  head  of  the  police^  or  any  of  their  sitbaltern  agents. 
Th«  jury  foitnd*Demervifle,   Cc.acchi,    Arena,    and'Topino  Le  BfuD| 
foilty;  Dtaoa,   Fnmey,   Dai  teg,  and  Lav  igne,  were  declared  not  gutUyi* 
|nd  dischai^ed.     Those  w?k)  were  convicted  appeiiled  to  the  proper  court, 
hot  the  judgment  againKf'them  was  confirmtHl,  (January  20,)  ahd  they 
were  shot  on  the  Phice  de  la  Gr<^ve.  - 

"  Before  this  proces*  began,  the  atfcmpf'to  destroy  Bu#napar*e  by  th« 
hfemaie  had  been  made,  and  the  occasion  was  considered  favourable  for 
fxpelliffig  (torn  France  a  great  nnmbiT  of  pr.sons,  whose  stubborn  hosti. 
Iitj  to  every  species  of  rule  rendered  them  dangerous  to  ere^y  power,  and 
forgivnig  to  government  as  much  additional  strength  as  despotism  itself 
«oal4  require.     The  -trial  above  described  could  not  be  prevented  from 
taking  ifAmce^  but  it  was  determined  that  should  be  the  last  opporhmilj 
afforded  to  prisoners  of  making  their  defence  interesting  to  the  peoplc^J  Or 
dangerons  tothe  projects  of  government.     Kight  days  after  (January  1-,) 
tbaexp1<yslon  tif  the  machine  intended  to  lull  the  First  Consul,  Fouch^, 
tht niinifiter  of  general  police,  so  dreadfully  celeb mted  in  the  annals  of 
the  Revolutioti,  presented  to  the  Consuls  a  report  on  the  subject^  affirm- 
ing in  the  first  place,  that  those  who  made  the  attempt  could  b^  consider- 
ed only  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.     The.«-c  were  nut  the  sort  of  crimi* 
nals  against  whom  law  and  its  forms  were  instituted ;  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  tQ  menace  a  few  persons,  and  some  portions  of  property ; 
they  were  enemies  of  all  France,  threatening  every  moment  to  deliver  «p 
Cfcry  Frenchman  to^e  furies  of  anarchy.     These  mm,  it  was  said,  were 
few  in  viimber,  bnt  their  offencc**  were  innumcra))Io.     They  had  been 
equally  ready  tt>  attack  the  national  convention^  and  every  other  govefki- 
neni,  but  linAmg  themselves  equally  ot)jects  of  contempt  and  aversion, 
inder  the  present  syitem,  which  was  fenced  round  by  public  confidence^ 
lad  strengthened  by  popular  affection,  they  had  changed  their  tactics, 
•lid  relied  on  assassination j  hoping  to  avail  themselves  oif  the  stupor  and 
«oiifosion  which  woii^ld  be  produced  by  the  Jeath  of  theJPirst  Consuk  Tho 
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men  whoih  (tie  poHce  had  detected  wtsre  not  all  taken  with  poiiiards  ia 
their  kaod,  but  they  were  aH  uniTersally  known  t9  be  capable  of  whetttirg 
and  of  using  them.  It  wa»  not  how  required  to  punish  the  past,  bnt  to 
liecinre  social  order*  r 

^'  On  these  loose  allegations,  supported  only  by  the  declamatory  pe* 

iriods  of  Fouche,  the  government  was  required  to  Tote  that  133  persons 
should  be  placed  under  a  watchful  inspection  in  places  ont  of  the  Enro- 
pean  territory  of  the  republic.  This  tremendous  law,  which  conTidted 
aad  {mnishcd  so  many  individuals  without  a  charge,  and  without  a  hear- 
ing, passed  the  co^incil  of  state  without  diffiiculff  (January  4)  ;  it  was, 
with  equal  facility,  adopted  by  the  conserTative  senate,  sanctioned  by  the 

,  Goosnb,  and  carried  iato  immediate  effect.  In  looking  oter  the  Iht  of 
victims  we  see  only  the  names  of  regiddes,  septemberisersj  and  others  of 
the  most  atrocious  description;  but  liberty  is  never  more  endangered  than 
wli€tt  goYernment  begins  to  practise  tyranny  on  notoiious  crimhtaJs.  '  In 
their  favour  no  Toice  is  raised  ;  and  the  public,  rejoicing  t^o'lnconsideK 
ately  in  an  event  which  secra^  propitious  to  tiie  general  caii^e  of  justice, 
sanctions  a  precedent,  by  whicti  virtne  and  patriotism  may  be  sacrificed  at 

pieasure,  and  despotism  establislied'  on  an  immoreable  basis." 

Hiis  horrible  laW  was  foDowed  by  another  equally  detestable^  for  tlie 
establi^lhmeBt  of  special  criminal  tribunals. 

*  ^<  This  most  odious  and  oppressive  law,  which  annihilated  every  ap« 
poacance  of  liberty,  did  not  pass  both  branches  of  the  legislature  with  9o 

*  much  facility  as  that  required  by  Fouch6.  In  the  tribn;iate,  (Jan.  19^) 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  whom  it  wag  referred,  was  brought  up  hy 
jDuveyrier,  ai)d  was  calculated  to  gloss  orer  ,the  deformities  of  the  pra^ 

.  posed  statute,  but  it  was  diecussed  during  ten  days  (Jan.  d5— Feb.  4,) 
with  uncommon  animation.    Isnard,  a  strenuous  adherent  of  Brisset; 

,  Dannou,  the  audiQr  of  the  existing  constitution,  and  seTerai  others^  we«e 
Jieardin  opposition  to  the  law  in  genera),  and  to  many  of  its  evpress  pro- 

.  Tisions ;  on  the  other  side  were  Jean  de  Brte,  Pcrraiilt,  and  many  m#re, 
who  claimed  confidence  in  government,  and  insisted  that. the  state  of  tiia 
republic  rendered  the  taw  indispensable.  No  Ictis  than  nipcteeu  omtors 
OQ  each  side  entered  their  names  as  intending  ta  speak,  but  many  of  them 

.  ooulji  sot  obtain  a  hearing.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  were  assailed 
with  abuse,  and  intimidated  by  threats;  seyeral  amendments  were  made 
during  the  discussion «  and  at  last  the  numbers  in  favear  of  the  prejcct 
were  only  49  to  41.'* 

Oor  readers  cannot  have  forgotteu^  that  Jean  de  Brie,  one  of  the 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  law,  was  the  sanguinary  wretch  who 
'proposed  to  the  National  Convention  the  establishment  c^  a  corps  of 
regicides ;  a  fellow  always  ready  to  promote  scenes  of  bleod  and  slaughter, 
rtne  whole  business  of  the  Concordat  is  explained  and  discussed  with' 
great  perspicuity  and  fairness.  Thii»  discussion  is  followed  by  these  just 
and  apposite  reflections :  >        ^ 

^^  With  respect  to  the  government^of  France,  or  at  lea^t  the  chief  of 
that  government,  it  was.  not  supposed  to  be  connected  with  any  reHgioiia 
motive,  but  vieived  merely  in  the  light  of  a  political  expedient.  The  whole 
lUe  of  Bnonapartil  was^o  replete  with  acts  and  eicpressiom  which  prored 

atier  contempt  for.all  religion,  aad  an  utter  disregard  to  all  Ufiose  obligR. 

tiona 
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OoBS  wUcli  rdigioD  tends  to  impose  and  enforce  that  lu^  one  4>ericired .  |a 

his  oonTersion  to  Cbristianlty,  more  than  in  his  sincere  adoption^  in  179^9 

of  the  religion  of  Makomet,     Both  were  professM  for  political -pui-poses, 

wnA  the  present  profession  exqted  neither,  wondier  nor  curiosity,  except  as 

to  itf  probable  influence  on  the  people  of  France.     That  the  gr^t  najo- 

litj  of  the  nation  vas  attached  to  the  faith  of  their  fore-fathers  was  not 

Apttted,  and  therefore  the  re-cstablishment  of  the  rights  of  public  wor* 

ih^  could  not  fail  of  producing  an  extensive' popular  elTect.     Evea  man/ 

V  of  the  pretended  philosophical  party^  who  warred  against  tSt  reHgions, 

were  not  dbpieased  to  see  an  e^tabU^hment  t,ey\ycd  which  promised  some 

KS|^  from  the  violences  wliich  had  so  loitg  convulsed  tiie  nation,  for 

want  of  soma  fixed  points  to  which  popular  opinion  night  be  iirectedL 

But  thsise  frienda  of  reiipoA,  who  reflected  deeply,  were  not  pleased  t» 

lee  it  laendered  thus .  comp)etei/  a  mere  engine  of  fitate,  degraded,  igk  the 

persons  of  its  most  respectable  .prolessof s,  and  insulted  ia  the  very  «•- 

SNSDtpf  pretended  4)atroRage.     It.was  npt  without  indignation  that  thcgr 

tlSicssed  the  establLhmcnt  of  forms  of  instruction  for  youth,  even  after 

tie  date  of  t^  Concordat^  in  which  religion  was  not  even  mentioned,  and 

t  chapel,  Diat  of  the  invalids,  which  had  been  solemnly  dedicated  ttP 

Christianity,  converted  into  a  Temple  of  Mars,  and  the  conversion  rafi^ 

led  bj  ^e  First  Consul,  who  placed  the  image  of  that  Pagan  deity  oji 

^  spot  which  had  been  ojc^npied  by  the  Christian  sj^mbol  of  redempl^^tu 

TIflie  and  vuiny  other  recctit  acfs  <yf  government,  as  well  as  the  whole 

imor  of  the  Coneordat^  tlie  manner  of  forcmg  the  Pope  to  acquiesce,  anA 

<hscoefc£t  he  was  afterward  obliged  to  adopt,  all  proved  that  the  Ca- 

Iholie  religion  wtas  merely  to  be  suffered^  but  not  honoured  ;  cmpiey«i 

ii  an  engine  ^f  slate,  fovi  allowed  nnthcr  dignity,  respect,  nor  security. 

Those  whe^  esifVttsed  their  scatitnents  with  the  greatest  freedom,  cov- 

paied  tlie  Cooeordat  toa>plaiftter,  wh'idi  would  patch  up  the  Catholic  r^ 

ii^on,  and  enable  it  to  exist  a  little  longer. ' 

^  Ob  tke  ether  hand,  some  furious  enemies  of  all  cbt^bHsbmmt,  ai|d 
dlpubtie  vorshlp,  represented  to  Buonaparte  that  he  was  duped  in  per- 
auttlng  its  reiiitri>diictlon,  and  tkose  who  had  influencd  him  were  leadiag. 
hioi  to  ruin*  To  these  obserAtions  the  First  Consul  only  replied,  by 
asking  if  they  considered  a^  nothing  the  advantage  of  a  set  of  bishops  en-* 
tirrly  created  by  him,  and  of  churches^  where  prayers  must  be  coatino- 
ally  oifi»ed  ^p  for  him,  and  for  the  republic  ^' 

We  hove  adduced  sufHcienf  s4)eoini€ris  of  ihis  book  to  cotiviuce  on? 
readers,  tliat  our  opiiiion  of  it  is  founded  iu  justice.  The  ^liscellaneckis 
puits'of  the  vdiume  dre  compiled  unci  selected  with  judgment.'  Aafi, 
ft  the  end^  ia  an  abk'Revieiv  of  Two  Books ;  Dr.  \Vhite  s  lEgypiiMca^ 
a&d  podd'^  Milton.  We  must  repeat^  tliat  this  part  of  the  Register 
OB|jbt'>eitl\er  to  Be  <}mitted'  or  extended. 

The  Picfonian  Praaecutiofu 

1.  Coktiel  Ftdlarto»*9  SttittmeHt,  Letters,  andDotvtmeutty  respeU-^ 

ing  the  Jfftdti  of  Trinidad. 
1  Ca&Mif/  Piclo?i'f  MMter  to  Lord  Hobart. 
i.  Ci^el  Fullarton'^  ReJntatioH  ofX^otouel  PictorC^  Letter. 
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4-  Evideme  takenat  Port  of  Spah,  in  the  Case  of  Louisa  CalJemh 
5.  Extract f from  itie  Minutes  of  the  Voanrifof  Trffti^^:       «•   V 


(gainst  Sir  Samuel  Hood/  as  an  improper  Person  to  reprfsseHt 
'that  City.  Folio.  ¥t.  S.  Price  Oiie  S/nllingH!  J.Uttim, 
Polaud-Sueet.     1806,  /    > 
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'^MTE  purposely  postponed  our  toocludhig  comments  Otr  this'  stranA? 
prosecution^  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  speedily  lirbtigbt  Wii 
dose.  Nor  have  we  been  deceived  in  pur  hocf^s.  For  tlfc  PMi 
Council  have  at  length  made  their  report  to  his  M&je^y^  K^  l^^hoih  ft 
bus  been  approved.  This  ieport>^e  ai-e  happy  to  siy,  aV  once  c^p- 
firms  and  Justifies  the  opinion  wliich  we  have  invari:Jbfy  eiUertained  .and 
'  pfonouDced.  The  substance  of  tiie  report  is,  that  tfiere' were  per 
grounds  whatever  for  further  proceediiigs  on  any  of  the  numerou? 
charge?  brought  forward  by  Mr.' Fullartou  against  CJolmiel  Picton. 
When  we  recoUecled  that  three  years  bad  elapsed  since  these'  (;hargev 
were  first  s^bmilted  to  the  Privy  Council ;  tbieit  th^y  were  pursued  iiu^r 
three  successive  administva^piu) ;  that  they  hadi  of  couiie^  uodergoim 
tlie  fullest  and  most  rigid  investigation;  ^nd  that  the  late  ^itti^sw^^!^ 
Attended  by  the  di&rent  members  \\  Iio  had  marked  the  whof^  progress 
of  the  business;  we  could  not,  w&  confess,  but.  feel  for  t6e  deep  hutnl^i 
liation  of  the  rash  accuser,  who  had  thuA  beeti  foiled  \rk  every  iirttdWpt^ 
*  and  who  had  reapied  nothing  but  defbat  atid  disnppointiTietit  frohi^liU 
atrcDuous  and  unexampled  efforts  m  the  cause  of  virtue,  justke^^eiid 
truth!  We  •conceived,  indeed,  that  he  would  instaplTy  fi^tir'e  IVoto 
public  notice;  take  shelter  in  his  native  mountains,'  and  hide' His  dl-* 
.minisiied  head  in  sh^meand  sorrow.  AJas!  we  kriew  little  of  the  TUari; 
and  but  ill  estimatisd  the  nature  and  extent  of  his,  mure  thaii  ndiiof^dl, 
perseverance  I  No  sooner  was^  the  decision  of  the  icouncn  <?onve^"ed^to 
the  public,  through  die  medium  of  the  papers,  which  have  been  tnof  t 
icimdalously  |rue  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Fulkrton.  than  the  yi^itaiit  ey« 
of  that  arch-ac9user  (there  are  some  passions,  *ti$  known,  which  nev^f 
«Ieep,)  viewed  it  with  one  of  those  furious  looks,  which  L<ocke  tells  us^ 
'^  are  able  to  discompose  most  men,''  and  immediatcTy  sent  t^e  follow- 
ing auswer;  of  which,  either  from  the  blunder  of  the  pi  loteTl,  or  fropi 
the  rage  of  the  writer,  nothing  but  the  malignity  is  perfectly  ibtel« 
ligible.  ... 

^'  Wc  are  aothorized  and  requested  to  state,  that  if  the  contents  of  the 
yrecediog  paragraph  (announcing  the  decision  Of  the  council)  are  sane- 
#  liPjDted  by.f^&cial.aatb0nuty  the  most  authentic  prooB  wi6  he  knbmitled  to 
the^* public,  specifying  the  real^  grounds  of  the  diarges  preferred  agaifiat 
'  Colonel  Picton,  upon  such  of  which  as  are  of  a  capital  nature;  'dke 
liords  of  the  Council  have  s^  upwards  of  three  yean,  ftnd  if  liilth  h^^^ 
occupied  the  unremitting  ^ttentioa  of  three  8\icceeding  adnuoistratioBS.^ 

If 
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IT  an}'  thing  that  came  flom  thd  peii  of  Mr.  EuU^rtdh- coidd^suir 
prise  u%,  aod  \re  mast  tale  it  for  grauted  that  this  notable  pamgiafifii 
caoieirooi  bis  pen,  since  none  else  could  speak  with  authonti/  on 
such  a  subject^  our  astonisfameDt  on  the  perusal  of  it  would  ;bave  «^»- 
ceeded  all  bounds.     But  though  it  failed  to  raise  astonishment  in  our 
miiidsj  it  certainly  excited  other,  sentiui^nts  of  it  nature  equally  marked, 
.  and  as  far  removed  ft-om  approhatiou  as  truth  is  from  falsehood,  or 
va-tue  from  dishonour,     M^y  it  not  be  supposed^  that  as  the  real 
grounds  of  these  charges  are  now  promised  to  the  pubhc  by  the  pe^ao^ 
who  fTieferr/ed  tbem  three  years  ago^  ihe.gr&U7ids  which  he  has  alr 
na^  tssigned  iu  his  different  publications  are  not  the  real  grounds^ 
Hie  language  warrants* no  other  construction;  yet  we  cannot  suppost 
thidsorcatUious  an  accuser  meant  to  make  so  fatal  a  concessiou.  Pro^fo 
mysubstantiritej  but  cannot  j/^m/y  grounds  of  accusation;  but  'ti^  not 
the  trifling  warfare  of  words  that  wc  proposed  to  engage  with  Mr. 
Fullarton ;  indeed  to  such  a  contest  there  would  be  no  end ;  for  so 
tuigar  and  duinsy  a  penman  is  he>  that  every  new  paragraph  of  hi6 
composition  would  aiford  a  new  cause  for  prolonging  it.     it  is  not  hft 
wards  then,  but  his  principles,  his  averments,  his  acts,  which  first  ex- 
torted and  lyive  since  commanded  our  attention.     Wc  will  appeal  to 
the  public,  and  with  confidence  too,  if  ever  a  proceeding  so^ighly 
uufecent  was  adopted  by  any  man  who  had  preferred  a  criminal  charge 
against  another,  as  this  of  Mr.  Fullarton.     1  reating  with  contempt  the 
decision  of  that  court  which  had  legal  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and 
wluch^had  devotod  to.  the  Investigation  of  it  so  much  time  and  so  much 
bbour;  and   behaving  with  marked  disrespect  to  his  sovereign  who 
had,  in  the  inost  unequivocal  terms,  expr^sse^  his  royal  approbation  of 
sttch  decision;  Mr.  Fullarton  leaves  not  the  -destined  victim  of  bis 
eBmijty  there,  but  resolves  to  appeal  from  tlie  honourable  sentence  of 
?Kquitlal  to — a  higher  Court? — No — but  io  the  people!    What,  let  us' 
ask,  Would  the  public  think  of  a  man,  who,  after  having  preferred  a 
bill  of  indioliTient  against  another  for  nmrder  or  for  treasoA,  and  aifer 
nich'bi)!  had  been  tlirown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  should  appeal  from 
tbeir  judgn^ent  to  the  people,  and  publish  his  own  ex-parte  statement 
effects?     Would  they  impute  his  conduct  to  a  regard  for  justice.^  or, 
^ould  they  not  rather  be  led  to  suspect,  from  such  persevering  enmity, 
^  it  proceeded  fi*om  revenge,  founded  on  some  base  and  selfish  mo^ 
tives?    If  in  such  a  case  they  would  .draw  such  an  inference,  and  it 
would  be  strailge,  indeed,  if  they  did  not,  what  favourable  conclusion 
on  even  distorted  candour  itselt  draw  from  this  proceeding  of  Mr. 
FoliartOD  ?     Far  be  it  from  us,  in  thus  arguing  from  cases  of  a  nature 
^  some  respects  similar,  to  extend  the  analogy  to  the  motives  imputed 
^  tbc  accuser.     Mr.  F.  must  be  incapable  of  harbouring  any  such 
^ve;   Ite  is  all  truth,  all  honour,*  and  all  virtue;  and  to  his  insatiate 
^irat  for  Justice  alone  most  be  imputed  hi!$  care  to  proclaim  Colonel 
^icUni  to*  the  world^  while  tike  charges  were  in  a  course  of  investiga- 
^hy  the  Council,  "  The  most  atrocious  maUfactor  who  ever  dis- 
»o.  cm.  VOL.  xxYi.  .  E  gtaced 
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^p^^  ;tii!et^EQglidbi  QtBBe  wd  diaracter/V  ^u  true,  the  council  Iiare 
|u%flii«l€|l;l0  differ  lo  opinioD  froin  this  impartialiudge>  and  have  even 
Md'th^'temertftjr.  |o  acquit  ''  this  atrockms  m^Aehctorl**'  Bine  ills  . 
I«etytntt4  '  We  shall  now  direct  oar  attention  to  LieutonanwColond 
l^r^r^a  Addrdto ;  'o«r  notice  of  which»  in  our  Review  for  November 
laky  was  Kmited  to  A«  '^  Adtatisenient.''  It  opens  with  ikin  spirited 
drortfioin. 

*'  I/preface  my  address  to  tbe  People  of  England  wWl  tlfw  sbort  but 
strong  aeclaration,  that  if  there  be  one  respectable  or  honoure^le  man  in 
l^e  kingdom,  who  \Till  coDTtct  me  of  having  wiKuUy  misrepi^tsented, 
fetay  I  will  go  farther,  of  having  exaggerated,  or  extenuated' any  of  the 
fkcts  which  £  shall  think  it  ray  duty  to  brinf  forward  in  theioOowing 
Iftatement,  I  do  hero  solemnly  pledge  myse^  puWicly  to  aolLQOWl49dge  my 
anikftke,  and  to  mi^e  atonement  for  my  error,  by  a,  full  ^nd  to^uirocal 
fecantation. 

^  To  persons  of  any  other  class,  or  character,  I  hare  resolutely  de- 
termined never  to  make  the  smallest  reply;  and  as  to  those  viho  may 
choose  to  come  forward  in  the  way  of  anonymous  defeuders,  I  shall  make . 
this  ofasciTalion,  which  I  hope  they  will  bear  in  mind,  and  not  lose  sight 
oT,  that  as  I  never  shall  state  any  important  fact  on  viy  ozcn  authority^  no* 
adduce  any  remark  in  which  1  shall  not  be  supported  by  evidence  of  «»- 
questioned  irUegrit^^  I  shall  tlicrefore  take  no  notice  whatever  of  any 
teplies  or  observations,  however  daring,  however  plausible,  or  however 
ingenious,  that  do  not  come  fortified  by  evidence  and  authorities  of  equal 
respectability  to  tliose  which  1  shall  myself  adduce.  It  was  my  original 
intention  to  have  confined,  &s '  it  was  my  right  so  to  do,  this  privilege  to 
tlio^o  only,  who,  like  myself,  aitix  their  names  to  their  publications.  But 
WkUi^  a  confidence  ot'  the  strength,  the  rectitude,  and  honour  of  the  cause 
which  I  take  up  my  feeble  peu  to  defend,  conscious  of  my  perfoct  know- 
ledge, of  that  ca^e,  I  here  enlarge  the  limits  of  the  privilege,  and  I  re- 
assert, that  if  any  anonymous  person  chooses  to  enter  the  lists,  and/or- 
4if^^  A'^  assertions  by  evidence  and  authorities  of  equal  respectability  to 
ihose  whicli  1  shall  adduce,  I  here  engage  to  answer  hlii).  But  in  no 
ether  ^^c  shall  1  ever  write  a  single  line,  or  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
.what  may  be  printed,  or  published.'* 

•  '  *  •  * 

./ :  This  spirited  writer  nexi  apologizes  for  any  inaccuraciea  of  language 
^cvkich  may  be  visible  in  Im  address^  on  the  ground  that  a  nulitary  life 
•«  little  favoaraUe  to  literary  pursuits.  Without  examining  the  justice  of 
tiie' excuse^  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  occa* 
sion  for  i,t^  as  the  production  h  one  of  which  the  most  polished  scholar 
of  tlije  age  would  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
/  Id  QUr  former  remarks  upon  these  publications*^  we  took  some 
notice  of  Mr.  FuIIartou's  flat  contradiction  of  a  ^tatbment  by  Colonel 
i^icton,  of  certain  observations  niade  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  on  Mr.  F.'s 
^conduct;  on  the  24th  of  March^  1803.  Adverting  to  this  tcansactioi^ 
Juaeut«4i!olonel  Draper  observes ; 

^.  Aithoogh  not  indispensable  to  my  immediate  purpose,  y^t  for  the 
«     *  See  AiiTi-JAcoBiff  RsvixW)  YoL  xxv«  P.  18<X 
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Wke  si  truth,  and  of  contradicting  a  report  which  has  al^  ieen  <eipcii1ate4 
WiA  great  indiistr^7  th^  Commodore  Sir  Samuel  Hoodjofeed  Mr.  Pol-r 
lartonin  fes  chaise  zgttmt  Colonel  Pieton,  I  gfte^  fiHrn  G4»foft«]  Mstoti'f 
fcttir/to '  Lord  fibbart^  a  copy  of  the  Commodort^  aAdr^sto  Mrr  FirU 
lart^  III  €diiA«n,  on  tho  vety  d^y  when  hft  pr«Beftf ed  de  eharg^.?  TU4 
aMfen ^tras  faltitendowfi  by  roloael  Pf etena, and  pristied  in  hb  Iett^v«(«^ed 
No^wi^m^.  a  eopy  <rf  whu*h  was  immelbatel^  traiMmitted  to  Sir  Saiaael^ 
then  on  his  station  at  Barbadoes.  He  has  been  in  this  country  for  soia6 
lacip^i^l  and  although  Mr.  Fullarton  has  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that 
U,ivaanotapokea  by  iiim,  I  do  no^  assert,  from  authority y  that  such 
assartkia  ia  false." 

•  •    ■  ^  • 

'^What  credit  can  be  given  to  Mr.  FulIarton*s  assertions  after  this^ 
The^'  Mlhor  investigates,  yrith  almost  legal  precision,  and  with  mora 
tbask  1^1  ability,  the  charge  preferred  against  Colonel  Picton  for  tba 
torture  of  Louisa  Oalderoit;  He  prefaces  this  investigation  Avkh  tho 
fojloying  strong  ancl,  eloquent  remarks : 

V'5  The  motires  which  indnced  Mr.  Fallarton,  at  sd  early  a  period  of 
his  i^ojburn ,  in  the  country ,  to  advance  a  charge  of  this  compticatt.  na^ 
inrc,  aod  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  opinion  and  belief  of  his  colleague 
Sir.  Samuel  Hood,  I  hare  not  taken  upon  myself  to  inyestigate.  Ifis^ 
\pjgtr^T^  ndther  unreasonable  nor  unfair  to  conclude,  that  when,  ac« 
cordiqg  .to  his  own  declarations,  he  received  no  instructions  to  examine 
into  .the  p/e^ious  goyernment,  and  that  when  such  an  attempt  was  made 
by  him,  it  was  publicly,  forcibly,  and  with  the  utmost  earnestnen  on  the 
part  pf  his  colleague,  not  only  deprecated,  but  utterly  decried  and  dis« 
credited^  and  his  veracity  at  the  same  time  in  other  concerns  impeached 
aiftd  maintained  before  his  Majesty's  council  of  the  island,  aud  where  that 
ibpeachment  was  supported  and  sustained  by  all  the  members  of  that 
covOQtl  Jbut  one;  I  say,  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  neither  unreasonable 
aor^'iinfair  to  conclude,  that  Mr.  Fnllarton's  motives,  in  takiiig'  up  this 
bwness,  were  not  the  result  of  a  feeling  or  sense  Of  public  duty,  nor  la 
qbem^nce  to  the  requisition  of  public  instructions. 

^  lixkt  if  I  .cannot  give  him  mych  credit  in  this  respect,  I  shall  npt  be 
^efi^eh^  In  acknoHledging,  that  the  taste,  (if  I  may  so'^ertcrt  th^  real 
■leaning  of  the  word,)  which  he  has  shown  in  the  select ioti  of  h!^  cliarge, 
argues  an  acuteness  of  discrimination,  which,  when  we  consid^  the  na^ 
fMnef the  wiork  he  meditated,  proves  his  lOulity  to  the  way  of  erinrina* 
Hantr'/^  iRtfOeHence  in  anyiine  should  never  pass  unnoticed.  >  Between  htn 
who:  tatt»t  exalts,  aad  him  who  most  debases  his  nature,  there  is- bat  tiie 
aunL^ffisnmoe  ef  right  and  of  wrongs  The  wicked  ingeauity  /pf  the  act 
hft  i^Udk  thet  diierence  is  contrasted  may  still  be  a  suhject  of  admicatioa^ 
and  the  mem  may  be  handed  down  tp  poi^e.ifty  an  pbj^ci  of  uoivprsal 
l^ror  ajiil  execration,  while  the  record  of  his  viilaioy  yet  remains  ^  blacl^y 
b^  eatraordinary  instance  of  perverted  talenU|  and  distorted  genius* 
Ur.  Follarton  knew  the  temper  of  the  happy  country  from  which  hp 
came ;  he  participated  in  accusations  which  not  long  since  had  hunted 
daara,  by  hue  and  cry  of  unpoj[)uIaHty,  the  reputation  and  fortune  ^of  a 
qna^,  wheal  the  highest  and  most  honoured  brandi  of  the  legisMittre  at 
hsagth^pMe^efUfed  innocent  and  gutltliM.  He  w^  knew  the  leriings  U 
the  people  of  £ngla^,  aod  with  yrbai  4!iu»3^  and  mi|ic^  emMy  Imposter 
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before  libi  hod  roused  those  feelings^  which,  acoordtng  to  their  dirccHcntf 
cast  so  viUdi  honour  or  to  nuch  disgrace  oa  the  national  character. 
Bttppy^'  to^happy,  I  conclude,,  did  he  feel  Idms^elf,  vf\\eti  he  was  able, 
wilfe  an  aiv-of  ^aA  -philanthropy  and  plausibilitjr^  to  6ffer  to  the  public  a 
new'Tictim  for  popular  indignalion.  Religion  had  lo^t  Us  hypocritical 
9onl<#-MaliometvhBd  long  since  monoporrzed.all  this  trade.*  Patriotism 
ho^^xpended  its  niasks-<^Witke8  Is  no  more — tlie  Freneh  Rerrolution  is 
pasbed)  and  the  civil  and  political  liberty  of  England,  disjotfited  by  the 
ihoek,  wanted  the  cement  and  fiery  infusion  of  an  inhabitant  of  a  new 
and  tropical  regioB  to  support  its  weakness,  and  to  renew  its  expiring 
strength*  Louisa  Calderon  was  to  be  brought  from  ant^ther  worid,  and 
an  hypocritical  mnlatta  prostitute,  a  self-convicted  robKn^  introduct;i 
into  Westmliister-ihall,  and  associafed  with  Hampden,  and  with  Sydney^ 
to  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  present  and  succeeding  gcnerar 
iions.  Why,  alas  !  should  this  npble,  generous,  and  higlNmlhded  feeling, 
the'  peculiar  'boast  and  glory  of  the  EngJi-j^nation,  b6  pdrtcrtedto  the 
basest  and  most  degrading  purposes?  Why  should  crery  moinUcbank  in 
politics,  ercry  bankrupt  in  fortune  and  in  honour,  be  capable  of  leading 
this  charitabltt  and  magnanimous  people  astray,  and  of  turning  ^eir  feel- 
ing hearts  and  reflecting  minds  iii  the  furtherance  of  their  own  base  tuid 
wicked  designs?  That  this  has  actually  been  the  case  in  the  business  of 
MadcmQiselle  Calderon ^^  I  have  no  difhculty  iu  saying  that  I  shall  l)oabl« 
most  satisfactorily  to  prove ;  I  feel  quite  confident  in  asserting,  that  I 
shall  ill  this  letter  place  beyond  all  doubt  or  contradiction,  that  so  far 
from  any  violation*  being  otfered  to  the  laws  which  Colonel  Picton  was 
directed  tokadniinlster,-  so  far  from  any  tyranny,  oppression,  or  ill  treat- 
ment being  e;sercised  against  Mademoiselle  Caldet'onj  the  most  niinute 
and  scrupulous  observance*  of  the  most  minute  and  scrupulous  forms  of 
that  law  was  rigidly  adhered  to  througliout:  that  in  every  connexion  and 
relation  in  which  it  can  be  viewed,  it  will  be  pronounced  according  to  the 
law^  of  the  tribunal  under  which  ahc  was  born,  and  umler  which  the 
kabits  of  her  mind  and  tedings  took  their  rise,  a  fair,  impartial,  just,  and 
honourable  trial." 

.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  on 
whidi  .we.ootnmefited  pnetty  much  at  ki^tb,  in  our^ Number  for  May 
last.  He  next  dciines  the  powers  of ^ibe  judges  of  Trinidad,  previous 
to  tite  conquest  by  ibe  JStigli^,  afid'ut  a  time  when  the  laws  were  ia 
full  force ;  and  tlien  qtiotes  the  instructions  given  to  Colonel  Picton, 
which  vested  in  him  the  supreme  authority,  as  formerly  exercised  by 
the  Royal  iVudience  of  Caraocaa.  lieutenaut-Colotiei  Draper  pro- 
ceeds, in  the  regidar  course' of  this  dii?quisition,  to  show  Avhat  i^ere  the 
laws  in  force  inTjcimdad;  a  poiut  of  essential  imiK>rtance  in  the  dis- 
cussion^ff  the  question^*  rdkting  to  the  HuU  mulatto  prostitute.  We 
beg  Mr.  Fullartou's  pardon,  the  Ittl/e  persecuted  innocent,  Misi 
Louisa  Calderon.      ,  .  • 

.  ^^  These  material  points  being  settled^  the  next  question  is,  w1iat  wa^ 
tike  crkninal  law  that  subsisted  in  Trinidad,  previous  tbthe  su>i<end^r  of 
that'island  ?  it  is  ascertsdned,  tkat  there  existed  but  two  codes  of  Spanish 
law  reUtiTe  to  the  Spanish  colonies;  or,  to  express  mysc^lf  jnorecorfeetl)^^ 
•  .  -*  .  '        •  .V  that 
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that  inaid  pf.thcot^Spiuusk'oi'CiistUiaB.laiir^  ftCi|A{»nidi«nia.code  iNii 
formed  f^  i^  ise  and  g<}veri)iiiciit  of  the  Spanish  W^t  liM9c.CQiM>idt$y 
bj  his  Cs^iic.Maje^t^r,  Charles  U,  in  the  ym^l^Bhi^  cillod^)  'f^^^ 
pilacion  dm  hey  ^  de  los  Reynos  de  la«  Indias^  Maii4adi^iiiipfiiBtey>|iiirit» 

car  par  1^  jtf aje»tad  del  Rey,  Carlos ll^  1/)8L"  -  t      /  v..  i, 

.  <^  Tl^codi^  or  GORDinifttioB)  did.pnichQly  viiatai^bdefimmttl  diodes 
such  circaipstances  should  do ;  tliajfc  is^  it  .enacted  all  siicli;la9vk.aRd^Bega^ 
btioni  as«  wsro^  thought  suHablc,  and  hcst  adapted  to  tbe  loctd  daoumm 
sioHces  aiid  psM^ular  situation  of  the  countries  th<ey  wore  dosigned  ia-«64 
gilat«  or  gOY.orn ;  but  exnanatiog  as  U  did  ixom  the  parent  statey  *it  Ivafe 
not  QiBoes^ary  Ifiat  a  code  of  laws  diffcrmg  xclwUy^  essentially  and  eit/and^ 
m  its  priticiple^^  should  be  fraaicd  for  these  colonies*  Thia  nnmld  be*|fc 
piece  0/ wild  nonsense  or  i|^adbesi»  that  .might  have  suited  the  Abbe  Sieyes^ 
or  therdvotatiQXMsts.of  New  Frai^ce,  but  certunly  did  not  agree  with  the 
,^per  apd  dispositjiiHi  of  ;the  Monarch  of  Old  Sp^ln  in  the  year  Ifid^ 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  the  outset,  in  the  royal  preface  to  roU  I.  p.  4^ 
or  declaratory  law  signed  by.  the  king,  that  it  simply  and  clearly  declaims 
)(s  object,  ai»d  the  limits  of  that  object ;  it  sdys, 

Recdpilacion  de  la»  hcyct  de  las  Indias  Carlos  11}  1081  • 

^\  Ley  que  declara  la  autoridad  que  hail  detener  las  leyes  de  esta  Reco*  ' 
pihcion.  .  t 

r ^^  Que  las  Indias  sean  Gobemadas  solamentc  por  laa  Leyes  de 

esta  Recopilacion,  guardando,  en  defecto  de  Elbs,  lo  ordinado  por  Ley 

8*  Titulo  !•.  LIbro  secundo  dh  esta  Recopilacion." 

^Whieh  Extratet  translated  runs  thus,  :        ^ 

^^  The  Indies  are  to  be  goTerned  by  the  laws  contained  in  this  Recopu 
lacion,  having  recourse,  where  they  ace  silent  or  defective,  to  what  it 
oidered  by  tho  ^  law,  1st  title,  and  2d  book  of  this  Rccopilacion.'*     ' 

^^  This  second  law  alluded  to  is  as  follows:  ; 

Ley  2.  Titulo  l*.  Librq  ^».     .      .    .      ., 
^'  Que  se  gi^arden  las  Leyes  de  Castilla  en  lo  que  notestuviere  4ecidido 
por  las  Leyes  de  las  Indias.  *  ' 

'^  Ordioamos  y  Man  dam  os  que  en  todos  los  casos  negocios,  y  Pleytoa^ 
SB  qae  no  estuviere  decidido  ni  declarado  lo  que  so  debe  proVMk*  por  latf 
LeTes  de  est^  Uecopilapion,  o  por  Ccdulas^  Provisioiies  o.Ordinanzaa  da» 
4^,  y  no  rerocadas  para  bs  ludia^,  y  las  que  por  nde^tra  Ordeti.se  dei^ 
pacharen,  ;%e  guar4cn  1^  Leyes  de  jfiiiestro  lleyno  de  Castljia^  caqform^ 
a  la  Ley  de  Tor9,  asi  en  auanto  a  la  substancia,  rcsQ)upio<>,  y  ^^isiQi^ 
^losCasoi*,  Ncgocio?  y  Pleytos^  comoa  la  foima  y  Qrdead^su^l^Qf 

TRANSL^TEp, 

'^  The  leases  ofCasiile  are  to  be  observed  in  aR  cases  not  defe|rmiiied 
t;  .the  laws  of.  tbe  Indies.  !     ,       ,.  .^ 

'^  In  all  ca^'es,  affairs,  and  causes,  the  determination  an4  judgment  (^ 
whi<*h  cannot  be  fonnd  in  the  laws  of  the  Rccopiladon,  or  in  tho  t^dulas. 
Diplomas,  or  Oirdinances  given  for  the  Indies  and  not  regaled,  and  those 
we  may  hercSafter  dispatch,  we  do  order  and  command  that  ^A^  toopf  qjf 
psr  Reolms  of  Casiile  be  adhered  to^  conformably  to  a  law  oi  Topa^  S^ 
the  substance;^  resolution,  and  decisioa  of  afiak^and  causesp  asweUfy 
the  form  a»d  order  of  the  proceedings*''  ,    ^ 

Again, 


M  ^EXt»IKAI. 


i'       Apoiky  m  Book  ^l  imt%.  Li;vlJ. .. 
a.     .      >  .     '.      Ley  13.  Tltalo^  Libro^.*    ' 
- .  .f  f .  .Qao^Im  JLeyflt.4«e  le  hnkDea  para  |ai  Indiasitan  la4iias)fcotifonne« 
.    4|||^aeitf|adkr&ala»defl^Q8  Reynoii"        ^.  'a>. 

.  V  ;^^wll)atthel4vs  tabe*inade  for  ihegoTeniintotiaf  thal|idi9^|>e'»$  coa« 
iburiaabla  as  poniUe  to  tboM  of  these  kuig4oiii8«'^     *' 

Libro  «.  Titulo  15,  Ley  17, 
In  Book  2.  Title  15.  Law  17,       '       ^ 
V^^^^e  en  laf  Andfeticias  de  las  Indias  se  guarden  las  CeremonUU  de  lai 
OiaUcBleriaa  de  estos  Reynos  de  Castilia,  en  lo  que  no  estftricK  esp#cial« 
itoe^te  determinado." 

^<  Thist  the  Audiences  of  the  Indies  conform  to  the  ice|«inoiites  obfierral 
*y  the  Chanceries  of  these  our  kingdoms  of  Gi^^f/e,  or  it W^t^rY^r  nir? 
mtpeciaify  determined  by  the  Recopitacion,'^ 

^  LibroS.  Titulo  15.  Ley  66, 

Book  a.  Title  U.  Law  6(5'. 

^^  MaiiAunos  a  las  Audiencias  qne  en  el  conocLmien to  de  los  nogocios  y 

flej^toi^  ciTiles  y  criminalcs  g uardcn  las  leyes  de  Mtos  nn^stros  rc}  nos  de 

*    Castilia  en  lot  casos  que  per  las  de  este  Iibfo  no  huyiess^mos  dddocfpei'ial 

AeteroHnaeionj  y  protean  de  forma  que  los  delitos  no  queden  sin  castigo 

4etttro  y  fuera  de  las  cinco  legaas/' 

TRANSLAtBO. 

^^  It  is  our  commands  that  the  Audiences,  in  the  cognizance  they  talre 

-cit  all  aAurt  and  causes,  cItU  and  criminal,  conform  to  the  iat^s  of  these 

\our  kingdoms  of  Castitej  and  whatever  is  not  specially  determined  fry  lAo 

.    laws  -of  this,  boaky  and  they  are  to  take  (^re  that  crimes  do  not  go  Mn^ 

punished  within  their  jurisdictions." 

Libro  7*  Titulo  8.  Ley  3.  de  la  Hecopiladon  de  Indias, 
Book  7^  Title  8»  I^w  $.  of  the  Recopiiacioh  of  the  Indies'- 
*^  Somos  informados  que  en  las  Indias  iiay  niuchos  Testigos  falsos,  qua 
|M>r  ^ui  pocb  interes  se  perjur^n  en  los  Fleytos  y  Negocios  que  se  dfre^ 
^:en^  y  con  faoilidad  los  hallan  qnartosse  qulcrcn  aprovech^r  de  sul  depe^ 
^doaes:-— y  porque  este  delito  es  grandc  ofensa  de  Dios  nvestro  Senor,  y 
Huiosti^jy  periuicio  de  las  paries,  Mandamos  a  las  Audiencfas  y^Justkiai  q«^ 
tor  mui  particular  atencion  provean  averignar  los  que  cometen  este  delito, 
^tigando  con  (odo  rigor  a  los  Delinquentes  ronforme  a  las  Leyrs  de  on** 
vstros  Reynos  de  Castilia  pnea  tanto  importa  4^  Servicio  de  Dios  y  £lxecu« 
ciOA  de  Jostkia." 

'  "^'^  We  are  htformed,  that  m  the  Indies  there  are  maay  false  witnesses, 
who  for  trifling  reward  perjure  themseWes  in  the  suits  and  processes  which 
^er,  and  diat  they  are  easily  procured  by  those  who  arc  desirous  of  be-> 
Qefiting  by  these  depositions ;  aad  because  this  crime  is  a  great  offence 
against  God  apd  ourselres,  and  of  great  injury  to  the  parties,  we  order 
Ml  Audiences,  Justices,  Sec.  that  they  search  out  and  discover  those  who 
IfO^IHliit-  this  crime,  punishing  with  every  degree  of  rigour  the  dclinqoents, 
^riiirfotinaMe  to  the  laws  of  oar  kingdoms  of  Qastile;  it.  being  important 
to  ^e  service  of  God  and  the  execution  of  justice.^' 


The  Pidoninn  PiH>$ecuHon.  'iff 

^  Let  «i  now  skta  tbe  Ja.vB  of  iJie  luBg/dpm  of  Casliie,  m  iar  ai  Ihej 
xeUte  to  the  subject  of  mj  Address,  I  laeaii  that  of  picket  or  torture. 
^^  Rfir^fiiaaiom. dmiaa  I^ejffleeHos.Rei/not  J^okfiSfMr'fMmdado  de  Sa 

Mt^ai  QUoiica  Don  Phtlipo  ^  nuestr^  se}7or,  Madrid  i5«K  Libvo  9" 
rUttlo  7.  Ley  IX 

^*"  Heeopgiadbn  of  the  Lazes  ofikeffe  Kingdomn^  (or  hf^Gdktle^)  tnaie 
h^  order  of  His  Catkoiie  M^sf^y  PkUip  H.  '  Madrid  A  5M .  B€N>k  2. 
Title?.  Law  13. 

^^  Que  les  Alcaldes  no  coadenar  a  question  ^e  tormento  sin  preceder. 
senleiicaa^.y  a  las  hidalgos  los  guarden  bus  pirivilegios,  y  sia  ^mBkrgo  de 
i|iiak|«ier  oestuBibie  o  estilo  guardea  lo  que  es  ^erecho  ea  esto.  .  : 

'^  Porqiie  somos  iaformados  que  los  Alcaides  quando  mandan  >poner 
a  fuestion  de  tormento^  no  dan  sentencLa  ni  ta  firmaOi  pppque  no  se  puede 
ig^si  909  oenformcs  o  no,  para  qae  d  condenado  pueda.sopitdr  d  ale^ 
de  sa  derecho^  y  qjie  lo  mismo  so  ha  accu^tum  brado  en  todas  las  otras 
Justtcias,  aiHiqne  sean  de  maerte^  y  qne  Qolaroente  dan  un  mandamieii^ 
para  qae  el  alqnacil  exeeuto  sin  notificar  lo  al  delinquente,  porqae  no 
apele,  y  T*^  han  aUormetdado  a  mudws  hid^dgos^  annque  no  sean  ca$4s 
tnormes^j  porque  esto  es  caosa  mui  grave^  y  contra  todo /doieoho  y 
leyes,  mandamos  que  sin  embargo  de  qualqaier  co&tuosbre  o  cstUo  qoe 
an  esto  pretenden  tener,  ellos  y  los  pasados^  en  el  procedes  y  tc^naUuir  los 
negocios  an  civiles  como  crlmioales  guardan  las  ley e$  y  mandamifnlos^^^ 
naesCros  lleyiios  y  no  eiceden  de  ellos. 

TRANSH^ATED. 

^'  The  Alcaldes  art  not  to  /condeniB  to  the  qiiestion  or  tor^eat  without 
sentence  I  "viz^ 

^^,  Baling  informed  that  the  Alcaldes,  xxlhen  they  order  the  apjfli^ipn  qf 
the  question  or  torment y  do  not  giTc  previous  sentence  and  sign  it,  ^o 
thaf  there  is  no  seeing  whether  they  act  conformably  or  np|^  that  the  con« 
demned  might  petition  or  allege  his  right,  and  that  the  same  is  the  castbm 
in  al!  caset,  eten  those  afTectlnglife;  and  that  they  only  give  an  order  to 
die  a^^azil  to  execate  it  withont  notifying  it  to  the  dclhiqnenit  that  he 
might  nt^t -appeal;  and  iiiat  they  have  tormented  many  esquirei^  or  hidat" 
go9y  tH^in  ea^es  of  no  enormity.  And  as  thi^  is  a  mpstseriotfi  tese, 
and'icoi^rary  to  the  laws,  ,we  order,  that  notMrithstaading  any  cnitom 
thej"  aow  pretead  to  hare,  in  the  proceeding  aiid  ^etenniaatiQn  kA  all 
affaiff^  eifil  or  ctimina),  ihey  keep  ihe  Uk$(s  and  ordinances  of  $hw^  ^"^^^ 
iAw)^^  and  do  not  eaeeed  them.' - 

Ubro  6.  Tit*.  $^  I^y  4, 
Book  6.  Title  2.  J^w  4. 

<^  Ordhiamos  que  ningnn  hijodalgO  pueda  ser  preso  ni  eacardlailp  pyr 
denda  que  deva,  saivo  sino  fuere  arrendador  o  cogidor  de  nuestrps  pechps 
y  ddrechee9  porque  en  tal  caso  el  mismo  qaebranta  su  libertad.'^'V  a>i* 
mismo  mandamos  que  ningun  htjodalgo  piieda  ser  puesio  a  t^rmfiisto  por- 
que antlguamento  fue  asi  otorgado  por  fnero.'* 

TaANSUlTEP. 

'     «  We  order  that  no  esqaire  or  hidalgo  he  arrested  or  hnpnBOned  for 

any  debts  he  may  haTO  contracted,  except  as  renter,  or  collector  of  oilr 

irreaues,  in  whkh  tme^  he  it  the  Tttiator  of  his  ova  litierty ;  and  we 

^alfo  ord^^-iAtfl  no  eifUre  be  put  4a  the  tormaniy  for  aacb^tt^  anoiei^. 

ly  hia  priTiiege/*  -  .       . :  -    a: 


'58  OttlGIIflATi  CEITIClSlf. 

"  ^*Thns  far  the  lairs  of  tihe  Bccopilacion  for  the  ItitKes,  smd  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  Castile,  on  which  they  are  founded.  As  for  the  .Triti4dad 
'Cedula,  it  merely  contains  ari  enumeration  of  the  adrantages  or  grants  of 
land,  and  commercial  pririleges,  to  such  as  were  inclined  to^ecome  set* 
tiers  ia  (bat  colony  ;  and  does  not  mention,  in  a  single  lustanoe.  the  laws^ 
"•Ither  ciFil  OP  criuitnal/' 

-   Our  readeri  cannot  have  forgotten,  tliat,  on  the  trial  of  Colonel 
Pioton,  for  oidering  tlie  torture  to  be  inflicted  on  Lr>iiisa  Calderon/ 
tile  counsel  for  the  prosecution  insisted^  iirst^  that  the  Spanish  settle*- 
inente  in  South  America^  and,  of  course,  Trinidad,  were  governed  eT- 
clitsivefy  by  a  code  of  laws,  entitled  the  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  d(e 
las  Inmas ;  wljich  forbade,  or  at  least  did  not  admit  of  torture ;  and 
secondly,  that  torture  was  not  sanctioned  by, the  laws  of  Old  Spain. 
The  latter  was  the  question  submitted  to  the  jury^  who  foun^^  that  uq 
tuch  law  was  in  force  ^  when  the  judge  told  tltcQi,  tbtit  they  must  then 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.     Colonel  Draper  has  fully  faisdied  the  lirst 
assertion  respecting  the  exclusive  supremacy  of  die  Recopilacion;  and 
«how  an  English  jury  could  be  called  upon  to  decide  such  a  question  as 
*^liie  last,  and  upon  such  evidence,  we  are  utterly  «t  a  loss  to  conceive. 
''Without^  hgwever,  meaning  to  impute  any  Improper  cofidm^t  to  Ibe 
-jury,  or  to  accuse  the  witnesses  of  wilful  peijurj',  we  wiH  stlite>  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  what  we  should  have  infflgitlid  no  one^ 
who  knows  ^ny  thing  of  the  civil  law,  could,  for  a  moment,  question^ 
that  torture  ever  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  l3w  of  Old  Spain,  and 
that,  to  this  hour,  let  Messrs.  Montez  and  Vargas  contradict  us^  if 
they  dare,  it  is  actually  practised  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Sou\h 
^  ^inerica.     But  says  Mr.  Garrow,  with  his  usual  boldness,  ^'  if  torture 
was.  the  acknowledged  law  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  this  would  sup- 
,  ply  no  vindication  of  a  British  governor."    And  he  then  proceeds  to 
state  ki$  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  governor  Picton,  which  happen 
.^.be  at  direct,  variance  with  the  notions  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie, 
^  and  widi  the  instructions  of  the  British  government,  which  positively 
ncnjoined  him^  to  govern  the  island  "  in  conformity  to  the  ajtcientiaws 
^  and  institutions  that  subsisted  zinthin  the  same  previous  to  the  surrender 
'ltfthe$aid  island.*'    if  Mr.  Garrow  be  consistent^  or  unless  his  argo^ 
ment  may  be  considered  as^  vox  ct  pra^terea  nihil,  (tuid  for  his  own 
sake  we  wish  it  to  be  so  considered.)  he  will  contend  that  the  King 
had  no  authority  to  issue  such  instructions ;  and  we  should  be  happy  to 
disorss  that  point  with  him.     But  Colonel  Draper  has  oppo'scd  to  Mr. 
'  Garroyv.  such  arguments  and  such  facts,  as  that  pleader,  w  ith  qjl  his 
eloquence  and  ability,  and  few  pleaders  possess  more,  will,  we  are  per- 
•    suaded,  be  imable  to  answer  and  to  confute.  Having  shown  the  reference 
in  the  Recopolacion  to  the  Is^ws  of  Castile,  he  quotes  such  portions  of 
;  these  laws  ^&  authorize  the  infliction  of  torture*    ^e  th^n  proceed^ 
-Ihusi: 

'f     ^'  Let  my  reader  ccmipare  the  declaratory  laVvs,  or  royal  prefa^es^  signed 

-  by  the  King,  of  both  codes  here  stated,  and  he  wiH  inutieiiiatcly  feel  a 

perfect  conTictlon  that  they  arc  founded  on  the  same  prfnct|)le>    The  R^. 

copilacio^ 
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^ 

topilacioq  cle  las  Ltiififi  r^fera  to  the  ^^  La.ws  of  die  realms  ot  CtAHie  ia 
everf  4Jttfig  tiiat  is  not  found  in  tkc  Recopilacion  de  las  Iiidias«''  What 
necessMy,  therefore)  was  there,  to  enact.  crimiiifLl  laws  in  that  Recopifa<r 
piim?  k  tells  you  ivhcrc.  ^bey  are  to  he  found ;  it  neitltet  chan^eB.ov 
alters^  bat  actually  adopts,  ordirs,  and  commands  their  practice  and  en>^ 
forcement.  Mr.  G,  might  as  v^eW  tell  ro.e,  ,th^t  the  l^ws  of  torture  were 
al^roigated  and  abolished  by  the  Recopilacion  of  CastH^y  because  ther<^  it 
no  particular  specification  of  the  particular  statutes  for  toifhire,  and 
simply  contains  ihe  exceptions  which  I  have  adduced  r^spectin^  the-'Af^' 
caldes  condemning  to  the  question  **  withbnt  sentence."'  **  And  that  ntf 
csqo/re  be  put  to  the  torment,"  referring  always,  or,  *^  conforming  in 
whatever  respects  the  laics  of  the  Partidas  and  Fu0ro  to  zshat  is'drdaiTi^ft 
md  directed  by  the  law  of  Toro,**  I  shall  not  strengthen  this  argument 
l}y5a)'uig<,  that  in  both  cases,  ExccpNo  probat  Regulam ;  l^ut  having  an 
opMon  of  Mr  G.'s  profunditi/^  I  shall  refer  him  to  the  laws  of  the  Par^ 
thlas,  Fnero,  and  IXEstilo,  for  their  detail  of  those  particular  laws  oh 
tliesubjectsof  torture,  and  leave  to  myself  a  future  opportunity  of  proving 
to  Mr.  G.,  fYom  law  authorities  beyond  doubt  or  controversy,  that  tor- 
neat  qontinued  in  ISOt  to  be  the  law  of  Spain,  and  consequently,  as  I 
hare  maintniiied  and  {^roTed,  the  law  of  Trinidad.  Should  I  take  up  ther 
eumiuatioQ  of  this  que&tion  on  a  broader  principle  than  I  have  thongHt 
necessary  to  do  in  this  statemetit,  1-  hope  to  bcTable  to  give  a  more  copi^ 
OTIS  view  of.  the  laws  than  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper 'wiU  petmit  ne^ 
But  I  trust  I  have  adduced  sufficient  authority  tp  prove  the  parteiia* 
point  which  I  intended,  and  Which,!  here  maintain,  viz.  That  the  crimi. 
nai  laws  of  Old  Spain  are  neither  abrogated,  repealed,  or  superseded  l^- 
iiitlaws  of  the  Hecopilacion  de  las  Indius^  upon  the  assertion  qf  rwhich 
Mr.  G.  obtained  a  verdict^  and  that  these  laws  are  as  fully^  compji^lj^ 
and  substantially  in  force  in  the  colquies,  as  they  arein,  the  heart  <|f  ti)« 
capital  of  Madnd,  wliere  I  have  imiisputablc  liviag  evidei^c^  ^atpmuf^^ 
meats  to  extort  confessioa  are  at  this  moiQeiit  i\\  i|se^  ^iif  pra^ti^p."-       ,  ^ 

Colonel  Draper  next  enumerates  the  old  Spanish  lat\^  books  df  au^ 
thorky,  xMck  were  received  and  acted  upon  as  mtrh  m  the- colony, 
llese  |K)oks  w^re,  EHzoniJo,  Curia  PhiKppica  Bobadilia,  and  C^>on[i; 
aad from  (be|^  {he  Colonel  quotes  such  laws  as  relate  lathe  stibjecti 
which  fa^.c]iscu3se9.  As  tlie  unly  question  now  remaining  to  Ke  'd<?'(^icfcd 
Tespecting  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Plcton,  is  that  of  a  nexo\trial  fur' the 
jnflldyoQof  torture  ou  Louisa  Culderon;  as  the  late  verdict  turned  ciit 
tbe point  before  noticed^  as  we  are  willing  that  our  readers  in  particu- 
lar^ and  tb^  publijC  in  general^  shall  know  a^  much  on  the  subject  as 
tbose  persons  *^  >'ho  are  converjjant  with  the  proceedings  .of  the  Court 
of.I^ng  6  BeiK:h/'  anfl  as  the  pan)plilet  bclore  us  has  been  suppressed^ 
weahaUj  without  any  fear  of  trebpassing  too  niuch  ou  their  patience^  exr 
tiactthe.  wbolc  of  these  quotations, 

Ouria.PhHipicay  No.  16.  Folio  2^7, 

'^  The  accomplice  in  a  crime  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  against  another, 

(Us  companiioQ)  agreea]t^e  to  a  law  de  Partida,  except  in  crimes  of  high 

treaieo,  coining,  that  against  nature,,  notorious  theft^  iind  in  all  those 

wkkhc^nnoi  be4;omDUtted  w|tliQut  accomplice^.     In  aU  which  t^e^  be- 

'  •  '  log 


SB  OUSOINAL   CBITICI^M, 

Iftf  admittdcl,  he  is  to  be  folly  exaznioed  m4ke  cvise  of  bin  s^gMBstwhom 
lie  giTes  tesliai^j.  .     t,  ;.  .(f,^if40jw»..aMwy/' 

Cmtf  Philtpzcay  No.  ?.  FpUe^  22§. 
^^  The  question  olf  tormeot  is  to  be  applied  for  cpi^firmaiion  ai|^  proof^ 
Acre  not  feeing  ^ufflciei)jt"  .       '»  j    ' 

.  Qju^kk  thhipiouy  Ne.4.  Folio  «m  , 
^^  I^  tb^..s^mexriinefi  for  'which  the  qiiestion  is  applicable 'to*  thedi^fiti- 
quentt  jn  ihe  sai^c  ^t  is  ^^Ikabk-  to  the  witness  who  raries  or  pre^atri^ 
cates  IB  bis  •evidonec,  or  who  denies  ^e  truth,  or  who  refuses  to  dodaife 
Ity  there  b^ing  a  presumption  that  h0  knows  it,  not  being  of  those'  per* 
tons  to  whom  the  torment  cannot  be  applied,  according  to  a  law  of  Par* 
tida  and  its  Gregorian  Glossary. 

. .  <^  And  in  the  same  crimes  for  which  the  torment  ^s  appliqtble  to  the 
delinquent,  in  cctse  an  evidence  of  low  vile  character  iftid  ba<l  moral^/ts 
^dmtttedy  he  $s  to  testify  under  torment^  otherwise  his  evidence  is  of  ^o 
validity.  **  Laic  de  Partida.*^ 

Curia  Pkilipicsiy  No.  \%  Folio  230. 
^^  The  torment  that  may  be  ordered  to  the  delinquent  for  the  c/imo, 
nay  also  be  ordered  to  force  ^  declaration  from  his  arcom])liccs  (if  there 
be  appearance  or  presumptipn  that  he  had  any)  in  crimes  of  high  trear 
son,  coining,  that  against  nature,  il^ft^  &c.,  as  well  as  in  all  others 
which  caondt  be  committed  without  accon^plices  j  in  all  which  those  who 
areao  may  be  admitted  as  eridences.  ^^  Antonio  Gaptes*'* 

Slitondo  Pratica  Universal  Forense  Judicio  Crijnimgiy 

No.  1^.  Folio  277. 
^^  The  appearances  to  authorize  the  application  of  the  question  should  be 
weighty,  apparent,  urgent,  and  probable,  and  not  light,  doubtful,  andequM 
Yocal)  exeept  in  hidden  crbnes,  and  of  difficult  proof,  .such  nstlusft^  sodomy^ 
crimes  commiCted  at  night,  coining,  &c.,  in  which  t}ic  slightest:  are  s^iK- 
cient  to  aufllorize  a  departure  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  law,  and  .tbe 
receiTing  of  such  proofs  as*  can  be  met  with." 

Elieondo  f*raticay  Universal  Forense^  Judicio  Criminftly 

No.  5.  Folio  ^7b.  * 
^^  To  know  what  appearances  are  sufficient,  and  without  which  ^atisr 
factorily  proved,  the  torment  cannot  be  ordered,  except  in  atrocious 
crimes,  or  the  accused  refusing  to  answer  the  questions  affirmatively  or 
liegatively,  or  the  persons  against  whom  the  suspicionsHezist,  bein^  e)tV 
trusted  with  the  care  of  property y '  of  a  town,*  or  an  inn-keeper,  for 
thefts  caWtmited  in  the  places  under  their  charge.  ■* 

'*  yide  Fannacio  de  JudicHsJ' 

Curia  Philipica,  Judicio  Criminal^  No.  13.  Folio  «30. 
^*  The  species  of  torment,  and  the  qualit}'-,  is  not  determined  by  iiifi 
law,  but  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  judge,  according  to  the  eomplexion 
of  the  delinquent,  the  crime,  and  its  appearances,  though  he  should  not 
make  use  of  new  torments,  but  the  usual  ones,  such  as  dropping  of  wa- 
terj  small  cords  and  pulleys,  and  of  such  nature. 

"  Fitfifc  JLais  de  Partida  andOregorio  Lop^s,^^ 

BBbwUlia  de  la  PoMiw^  Fo)io»  904.  No/i%. 
Jn Jiif^  tueasoD^  thafh  roi&W^iiparsi«ide)  •  aiMiiPfiiK|«s.of.aDL.«trocii' 

ous 


I 


•vtnatvi^  tile  fUi^clMn  beUig  stitmgi  ttid'thS&acov^cd  hAidmed^  hm^ 
yntjif»<af  dpkiion  that  unasual  torments  may  be^pfpliMi^  *.  -*'  > 

Shbadilia]  J*oIid  9C5.  No.  S5.  ..     . 

'  ■««  tt-appiyWg  Ifiift  tpftfteirtf  juHdicallyV  Ihc^tigh  thfe  crftnlriat  shouia  dio, 
In*  lose  the  ute  of  hh  limbs,  th(e  jtid^e  etonot  be  sui3WerkbIe  for  it,  ac- 
tortting  to  common  opinion,  vftA  a  Law.de  Pa^dn,  which  nays,  ^  if  the 
i*<%6  opd«r  ««hy  man  'to  be  tormented  for  any  offence  he  nay  ifaVe  comi. 
•itted,  in  order  to  discover  the  trtith,  he  dainnofbo  answerable  fe^'iki)f 
VQonds  hemayliare  rec(;ired.*  And  I  well  remember,  thai  in  4he  jid 
«f  AHsconrt,  an  assassin  died  under  tormetit,  and  anotber  had  hfb  tnHii 
krokcD^  without  any  conseijnences.^ 

Curia  PhiUpkfH  JuiUctQ  Crimtnal^  FoKo  231.  No.  Ifi,  .. 
^'  There  are  to  be  prescat  at  the  torment  only  the  judge,  -eggriyn^^ 
eidcuUoner,  and  person  tormented/  And  it  is  to  be  ^ven  in  a-MiGret 
plape,  vithout  any  other  person  being  present  or  iti  hearing. 

"  Lmc  dn  Partidtu'^ 

Bobadiifd  de  PoKiica^  Foiio  962.  No.  16. 
^Mn  notorious,  concealed,  and  atrocious  offences,  charged  against 
vicked  persons  of  e?U  fame,  if  the  judges  ofder  the  qnestion  or  torment 
ipoi)  alight  evidence  or  suspiciooy  and  in  the  rnfomatioti  and  summary 
mode^  witliqat  comTsuntcation  to  the  accassed,  et  )» the  coxnsuitn  iefpi»iiMi| 
they  shall  be  h^ld  exculpated  in  rdsid -ncia,  tiioiigh  Paris  de  Putoo^aay% 
That  it  is  only  allowable  to  superior  judges,  and  not  to  inferior  oucs :  bat 
I  iuiow  that  the  contrary  is  the  praptlce,  and  in  twcnty.onc  years  that  I 
was  corregidor  and  judge,  I  alwftys  practised  it  in  such  cases,  and  though 
I  was  accused  in  residcncia,  I  was  always  acquitted.  And  in  the  superior 
^onncif,  |n  the  account  that  I  rendered  of  the  corrcgidorship  of  Soria^ 
they  approved  of  the  torment  1  ordered  on  suminary  information  to  Sa* 
I  rJKKoIa  and  other  robbers,  whom  \  caused  io  be  ai)pi^ehended  in  NaVar  and 
•       Arragju,  in  the  year  1773.'*  '  i  ^ -; 

I  I?oftffrfi7wi,  Folio  ©6ft,    No.  10. 

'^  If  the  action  is  for  ha  ring  committed  .any  one  unjustly  to  prison,  I 
ff^,  if  tlie  crime  is  of  a  serious  nature,  although  the  eo9ttfle4  ^^^  ^ot 
hare  confi^scd  it,  he  may  npt  only.be  j[Kut  in  ij^onsj  :bat  ieto  ,th^  iS^jfA 
sod  in  du^Los;  i^ut  if  it  is  for  4i  sl^t^ofieiicc^  hi^  ought  n<^  t^^be  pM  in 
irons.**  .         .   .       ■ .  ,  .      .      .  -    .      -^  y;       .^  -   .     . .  ^    ..V..-  . 

Bobqdilia  de  la  Politicq^  Folio  966.. JS^o.  26. 

^'  Tliere  is  another  kind  of  complaint  against  the  corregidor  in  feipideit* 
cia  for  judgments  not.  conformable  to  law,  and  this  kind  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  when  the  judge  in  his  sentence  erred  merely  from 
ignorance,  or  want  of  knowledge,  and  the  Other  when  he  was  actoated 
by  malice  or  corrupt;  motlTcs.  With  respec^t  to  the  (irst|  I  say,  that  a 
judge  may  be  punished  for  it,  as  it  is  a  great  fault  in  any  one  to  be  igno*^ 
raat  of  t^  art  he  professes,  and  of  ,the  office  of  judge,  which  he  haa 
Toluutarity  taken  upon  himself.  Ignorance  of  the  law  can  excuse  very 
few,  particularly  professors  of  the  law.  But  inkny  lawyers  are  of  a  dif- 
fereiit^pinioa,  and  say,  that  iudges  are  punishable  only  ijpr  corruption, 
•oulioe,  &c.,  aed  not  for  errors  of  judgment  proceeding  from  igpoi^ncei 
jukd  this  is  (^bieTTeUe^  evetf  4iaP-u»  t^  90f9i  att4tenfies^  ffr  fl&ngh  sea- 

tences 


'  tenees  bf  .tke^iafbrlov  judges  are  fr^^neotiy  refeised,  they  arenotcim«i 
demned  in  any  penaltUs." 

J8o*p(^//a,  FoKo  06(5.  Wo.  ^r, 
.,  ^^  For,  a$  ^|)c«  J9A4sci«>y^o  ^olicit^  aaid  accepts.f^l  x>i&^  feK»uig  inica^}^ 
commits  agjea^ti^)^ t,  p^ticulairly  if  he  docs  not  e^nunine  the,^c|sr.aiujr 
study  th^  ^w;  tli^t  he  p^ay  conform  to  it,  (for  inferior  judges  ftVe^ticA 
down  .to.  the  ja^V,)  $o  that  if  through  ignorance)  imprude^oe,  negUgeop^) 
QX  ponjidence  in  blmjielf,  .he  do^es  i^n  injustice  to  tha  party,  ht)  m^y  bo 
ffecQsed  ^  r^cidencia^  and  condemned  in  MrhateTer  c^stf  and  damages ,thd 
uar^  «iay  ^ave  suffered.  But  according  to  Anores.de  Iscrnia,  Gregari^ik 
Lopes,  and  others,  if  tiie  judge  in  the  examination  of  faic^ts.aod  1$^  \is6i 
diligence,  and  without  deceit  or  fr^ud  used  his  ]}eat  endeavours,  he  ought 
Slot  to  be  condemned,  although  he  may  have  ^rrcd  in  some  things,  for  tha 
if6§^'  proceeds-  from  the  Jinlbedliiy  of  'human  nature,  and  ought  to  bo 
^>w^nedi"  ' 

Bob ftdiiiay  EAto  470^,  No.  SI. 
"^^In'what  touches  the  satisfaction  that  the  judge  in  conscienoe  0tugh^ 
to  make  in  the  above  cases,  I  say^  that  if  through  i^alica^  he  prcjudioedL^ 
•r  injured  tho.pacty,  iiQ  ought  Xo  be  obliged  to •  satisfy,  hiin  fully  to  tho 
txtent  of  the  injury ;  but,  if>  Uir<iiigh  ignorance,  only,  then  there  4s  tliie^ 
distiDction,  .if  tlie  judge  soivcLted  and(#soagfat4he« office, .  he  is  svbjeitt  i»  ' 
9QSte  and  danages,  hvA  iU  onHie  contrary,  Jie  was  elected^or  comiMUed> 
ia.AGcept.  of  it,  hii  shall  ikQit  be  obliged  to  pay  any  thing." 

*  \  Bdbadili'a  de  Poliiica^  Folio  926.  No.  64.  /       ' 

^^  Those  whom  a  judge  had  condeimicd  or  imprisoned,  are  nol  su(fi<« 
cient  CTidences  against  him,  (in  residcncia,)  because  they  ark$  actuated 
against  him  by  hatred^  and  always  persuade  thpmsclves  thfttthe  ccinde)ii<^' 
V  .jDatioi)  and  imprisonment  were;  unjust,  and  that  the  judge  was  the  acpnaeiu 
And  naturally  then  with  facility,  Justify,  and  pardon  jthemselFe^,  aML  ilN. 
^nfpatie  wAd  calumniate  the  judges  who'  cither  condemned  or  impfi40t\e4: 
them.     And  for  either  of  those  causes  it  is  natural  to  presunu^tJ^ttt^f^yj 
are  actuated  by  hatred  agajitast  ,|hem4<'     i   .  .  '  ,,    -.i'.rr 

.    BabadHtlOy  Folio  93C.  No.  6^.  .    v   >,..;.. -J 

^^  Pewons  of  loV  and  tHo- character  and  repntatioii,  orjonViitb^^ 

i  ought  not  to  be- admitted  Mritnesses,  even  with  torment,  again :»t /oilers  olj 

justice,  ujide'r  rcstdehctat|  though  according  to  law  they  may  b^  adxKdttiH|r 

with  torment  against  other  persons  in  criminal  causes."  ^  _  ^,  "^  , 

.'    J5o*arfi7/a,  Fo)io,923.  .No.  54.  ,  ..  _;    r  itiiv/ 

**  The  accuser,  denunciator,  promoterj^of  ia^tigator^  or  who,dlpJ4Jl{e4* 
the  articles'  of  accusation  for  another  to  present,  for  the  same  c^octrioet^- 
and  reasons  cannpt  be  admitted. an  evidence  for  the  other  accusers/'  - 

,  Babadiliay  Folio  923.  No.  55. 

^^  The  advocate  or  attorney  of  the  acpuscrs,  although  not  employed 
in  the  cause  fpr  which  i\iQY  bear  evidence^  cannot  be  adifiitted  as  evidei^cq 
free,  of  exception/'  .     ,        .  ; 

Sobadilta^  Folio  Q25«  No.  6a.  - 

^  <^  Tte  conspirator,  and  conjurator,  to  promote  the  residencia  and  ao« 
cuse  the  judge,  and  assist  with  their  persons,  money, .  counsel}  or  oth^ 
means,  cannot  be  admitted  as  uaexceptio/iabl^  cvit^aiice.'^ 
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^ 


'Qdonu  6o6k9.  Polio  143;  '  - 

Colofn.  Tom.  .2.  Folio  143.  ^      ^ 

<<  El  Ji»eB  iinporito  ei]  iebas  ^  cnr  dor«(cbo  tis  ilasi&do  he^o^  y  efn  loi 

Pleyt«^y  Cansas  qtie  pendiercti  tiiite  t\  d^veasses^oranrse-oaccompanarse 
COB  Adrogtjbdo  apM>badOj  siendo  sohrc  ^^nn  arficulo  qtrb  consista  Su  dtv 
teRAi||aeion  €n>  pnnto  de  deivcho  y  en  las  sentcnctas  deiiji!tiTas,  dandd 
antei  qoticia  a^  las  parfcs  int«ressada<;  del  Assessor,  quo  ilomhrai^e  para 
qite  si  •qRi3i(*ssen  ionovarle  At  su  derecho  o  recusarle  por  so<ipccho96 
para  qao'el  Jucz  uoinbre  otro,  por  ser  csta  de  su  j^cccioa  o  arbitrio  en 
T\fM  de  !a  f^kcy  ^i^  Titulo  21.  Partlda  3.^-pero  pnra  Jos  demas  pro?eldoft 
qii^  atienden  al  rittiat  del  PIcyto  no  se  necessita  ni  pratica  assessorarse  ^^ 
J^etrado,  sino  ^o\h  del  Escrivaiio  de  cl,  por  ser  de  su  Obligacion  a  saberlo 
y  ef iUtf  costal  y  dilig«?dcias.'*  .    ^     ' 

♦'        '       -  "  TRANSLATKD. 

**  The  jndgc  who  is  not  educated  to  the' profession  of  the  law  is  called 
J^go,  and  In  all  processes^  and  causes  carried  on  before  him,  he  is  re- 
quire tub  fissc^iorate  or  accotnpany  himsdf  by  a  graduated  advocate  zohen 
ht^detSdM' Off  poMlt  df  Imw,  and  in  definitive  sentences^  giving  notice  t6 
tlio  pai-tles  itl^erested  of  the  assessor  namcd^  tliat  if  they  choose  they  may 
exempt' to,'  or  refiiseiiim  as  suspicious,  that  the  jiidge  n^y  name  another, 
ifhieh  b  at  his  election  and  arbitrament,  in  virtue  of  Law  2d.  Tide  21, 
Atirtidie  S^^bui  far  ail  btker  provisions  rchich  respect  the  rituat  of  (h^ 
cause  J  it  is  not  the  practice  to  make  use  if  a  gradieated  assessor^  but  011/4/ 
qf  the  escrivano  of  the  cause ,  whose  dut^  it  is  to  understand  ii^  and  t^ 
QT^ii  costs  and  damagcs^^^  ,  , 

.  We  venajre  to  assert^  that  there  exists  not  my  luiprejudiced  maii^ 
wha^  .after '^eadhig'  these  pasd«ges>  can  doubt  for  a  inomj:;nt^  that  tor'^ 
tmtt  was  warranted  by  the  iaw.of  jSpain,  and  that  Colonel  Picton,  \\\ 
tht*4iiioteiti  oiit  hi  the  solitary' instance  adduced/  actc(i  in  strict  con- 
ibvdiity  10  *th«  ancient  laws  and  institutions  that'  .Subsisted  within  the 
isbiid  0^^inidad^  previbus  to«its  surrender  to  tlie  British  arms.  .  But 
perbi^  we.  shall  here  be  told,  for  we  have  been  assured  that  siicli 
kngm^e  wras  actually  used  in  the  courts  that^  though  Colonel  Picton 
aoidd'  bi"Mrkt  t>bedience  to  his  instructions^  still  he  could  hot  plead 
tkif»9^  tnjrtnictions  in  justification  of  his  conduct.  In  our  iirs^  notice  of 
tte^  j^oleCdtion^  we  showed  the. dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
proposition.  If  it  be  for  a  moment  maintained^  as  a  doctrine  of  lavv^ 
what  military  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service  will  again  be  rash  enough 
1^  accept  the  government  of  any  foreign  possession  ?  It  is  a  doctrine 
iftterlj  destructive  of  all  militaryjs^bprdiuationj  und  whiciij  once  ad* 
mittedj  will^  of  necessity^  give  to  tlie  gentletnen  of  the  Itjng  robe  a 
monopoly  of  the  office  of  governor ;  and  Mr.  Gai^idtrs'greatest  enemiei^ 
OMld  not  wiA  htm  a  worse  late^  th&n  to  fix  him  in  the'gQv^oment  oT 
Trnidad,  fiurni^ed  with  instnicdoflSy  his  obedterfc^ft  to  which  inigHt 
subject  him- to  a  crimiMd' prosecution  in*  l!}ti<|)%nd;  ke^t ' hanging*  ovef 
bis  bead  for  two'yea*%<»^^VVe  must  hferc  preriiise,  thut  We  have  the 
anthdrity*  df' L6td  fillcnbbl'6ligh  for  assertiitg/nhatj^'-ilire^iird  to  the 
iibKtlott*wbirfittedt6*W^itilf/v^2f.  Wi^tHe^  wAs  war  i  anted  bv 

the  hwof  Spaiii'T^^eTdt  vtrltcV^,  of  lii^li  reifdriAio'ft^^ilfouia'be'  c*oif 

sidered 


H  OttM^AV  citTtctsM. 

Indered  i»  /'  accurate  ei^xxwden^  of  tbe  law/^  Such  then  are  the 
writers  qiioted  by  Colonel  .Draper.  iVe  have  the  same  authority  ahb 
for  saying ;  ^'  if  what  the  defendaut  hiis  done  be  not  under  tbe  aiithorUy 
of  lawj  he  ought  to.  be  punished ;  if  under  that  authoritff^  he  pught  to 
be  quit  and  go  f tee,'*  To  us,'then^  it  is  sufficiently  proved^- even  by 
tbe  authorities  which  his  lordship  aclCnowledges  to  be  compet^ti'  that 
what  Colonel  Pieton  did,  he  did  under  the  authority  of  the  kw ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he  ouglit  to  be  quit  and  go  free,  which,  h6>vever  re.*' 
pugnant  it  might  be  to  the  feeUngs  of  some  men,  would  assitredly  be 
consistent  with  justice,  and  consequently  highly  congenial  to  the  feelings 
of  all  in  whose  bosoms  a  love  for  jnstice  is  not  superseded  by  a  spuriou* 
or  atffected  philanthropy,  no  nearer  allied  to  genuine  humanity  than 
hypocrisy  is  to  benevolence ;  or  than  power  without  responsibility  i^ 
to  constitutional  authority. 

On  adverting  to  the  danger  of  denying,  th^t  an  officer's  conduct  can 
be  justified  by  his  instructions,  in  language  of  much  greater  strength  andf 
eloquence  than  our  own,  Colonel  Draper  thus  feelingly  deplores  and 
deprecates  the  existence  of  so  alarming  an  evil : 

"My  jniqd  is  too  full  of  matter*  upon  this  question  to  proceed 
secttrely  on.  I  have,  as  an  bflicor,  stated  the  principle  of  the  case ;  I 
Irave^  as  a  faithful^  loyal,  duti/ul  subject,  opened  the  subject  to  my 
country ;  1  have  taken  it  out  of  the  hands  of  base,  designing  men ;  I 
have  removed  all  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  which  have  been 
wickedly,  and  for  the  worst  purposes,  attached  to  it ;  I  havo  brought  it 
from  night  and  darkness'  into  broad  dayklight :  I  have  exposed  it 
09  it  isy  to  my  country  and  the  world:  not  alone  fov  the  honouf', 
fortune^  reputation  of  him  on  whom  this  gneat  i^xperinent  ha^  b^n  mode 
have  I  volunteered  in  the  cause,  but  foir  the  safety  and  protectlbtt  )^f  th<w4' 
who  are  now  under  the  very  same  tarrprs*  The  magistrates  of  Trfnidad 
acted  in  this  case  with  such  perfect  conviction  of  their  legal  powers  80  to 
doy  of  the  Ic^al  right  they  ha4  so  to  act  zjad  order,  that  the  intimidailons 
of  Mr.  FuIIirton  in  "bringing  this  case  forward  as  a  heinous  ^Hrg^  and 
crime  were  laughed  at :  little  did  they  suppose  that  the  Governor  of 'iVr- 
nidad  was,  on  his  return  from  the  Goveri)ii)ejit,to  be  pelted  by  the  pity  less 
Ungues  of  an  unthinking  rabble;  to  be  conffoated  and  accused  by  nA»-* 
creants  whom  tjiey  all  acknowledged  and  swore  to  lie  outcasts,  and  per<*' 
sons  *  not  to  be  believed  on  their  oaths.'  Mr,  3lack,  one  of  th€  ablest^ 
and  most  experienced,  the  most  wealthy  Magistrate  of  the  Colony,  ha^Usr 
serted  his  kgal  right  to  order  this  punishment  sineb  "ttrigadierri^eji^ra! 
Hblop  has  -ossmned  the  Government.  He  punished  ^ckteste  Valmt[nri 
in  the  samis  manner  a«  Mr.  Begorrat  puntsliisd  Louisa  Calderon^  atid 
wSU  the  Gaveritment4)f  England,  will  it  keep  an  active  (Vkngf^rateahdil^ 
tipurable  man  in  exile  i«t  the  West  Indi^,  when  after  thirly^five  yetfrs-*^ 
toil  and  Ul^  an<jbjr  a  burjuBg  syn,  tbe  grea^r  part  of  that  apetit  iiti& 
«^v^ceoif  Government)  whenjh^  labor  itf  life  u,)iNr.ftoilld  ba9  f eJieved  b^ 
the  sojace?  of  friends,  and  the  comforts  pf/fortiifH»  ^  f^ag^aiid  ?  I.sa^^ 
will  such  a  man  be  kept  in  abeyance^  waiting  for  tl|B  handi  0/  the  law  iq 
Uy^hold  on  him^  should  be  be  bold  and  brayc  enough ^l)k02;^oiloj^p|j  ^fjc? 
toUi  <^  i;fluh  anongh,  perhaps  4s  ft  nidj/  turn  out^  to  ,'conip  i^e^  iuid  faqpi 
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irs  pr^^^n/ terrors'?  and  why  all  tVis  terror,  dreaa  and  apprehension  t 

because  he  acted  as  the  Colonel  did,  and  as  Mr.  ^egorratdid  m  obedience 

£6  the  law?  No,  no.     This  cannot,  will  notlbe  doDe,/will  not  be  saffered 

•r  end  tired.  An  action  of  damages  for  40^000/.  is  actnally  entered  against 

CbYonel  PictOn  for  acting  in  obedience  to  other  parts  of  his  Majesty's  in- 

stTitefion<;,  which  it  requires  no  knowledge  of  the  Spanish*  language 

or  of  S(i<inish  law  to  read  and  understand.     Many  are  threatened  against 

fifhtadier*G'cneral  Hi^lop;'  I  knoiv  the  coses.     ///?  instructions  are,  I 

usdeNtand,  on  a  mHch  more  narrowed  scale  than  Colonel  Picton's.     He 

^hoaJd >nDt  be  left  in  jeopardy.     It  is  fuU  time  to  pat  an  end  to  all  these 

fzedal.'CNrciinitftanceB.     The  pxuuiipla  should  be  settled  for  erer  and  put  to 

eteraal  rest.    JVo  jiew  sources  or  seeds  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  shoald 

belaid.  .A  British  Governor  in  the  dust,  and  a  triumphant  negro  or mu* 

Izito  mob,  are  unseemly  spectacles.     They  present  atvful  considerations 

taliie  aunds  of  rc^eeting  mea,  to  those  who  know  these  fiery  and  in. 

afimaBle  regions,  what  tliey  have  been,  nay,  what  they  are,  and  worse^ 
at  they  may  be. 

^^  But  if  the  dangers  pointed  oat,  be  far  from  onr  fire  sides,  their  ap^ 
prehensions  often  slide  away  from  #ur  thoughts,  and  Icare  little  or  no  im- 
pRtf&onj  tbey  have,,  however,  not  wanted  my  warning  voice,  weak  as  ii 
iV  I  have  raised  it)  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  in  humble  hope  and  ex^ocm 
tatioQ  that  it  may  be  of  some  avail ;  that  my  zeal  at  least  to  help  to 
raise  others  nere  powerful,  or  more  able  to  join  their  voices  to  mi&€^ 
ni  deerying  9Siy  attempt  at  such  disgraceful  proceedings  in  £uture«  JjCt 
aat  the  eonfidenoe  of  officers,  naval,  military,  or  civil,  in  those  who  go- 
vern or  direct  jjs,  be  broken  up,  or  endangered !  this  confidence,  tide 
discretional  autiiority)  is  the  key  and  corner-stone  to  ail  great  actiont* 
What  would  our4mmortal  hero  Nelson  have  done  at  CopenUa4;tin,if  con- 
fidence bad  not  ruled  his  heart  in  that  memorable  contest  I  Would  be  have 
lived. to  haye  turned  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  gained  \hQ  battle  of  Tra* 
falgar  ^7— Would  the  conquest  of  tiie  French  in  Eg>  pt  have  been  annexed 
t07l|pit.t>^bli|f:y  triumphs  ?  Would  Trinidaxl  have  remained  in  our  pos. 
spiann  I  No.  W^e  sfiould  have  nothing  of  these  to  recodrd.  Abortive  eiw 
ter||rises,.abortiTe  actions.     Nothing  but  miscarriage  and  abortion, 

'^  ^^iien  the  Government-  or  the  country  fails  in  their  a^^knowledgr 
BfiAts  to  the  zealoBs  and  faithful  servant  in  any  department,; you  tear  up 
by  th<^  rpo.ts  the  very  soil  liiat  nourishes  and  viv^itiei  the  hearts  of  oak 
tjiit  boar  your  honour  and  your  thunder  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Cold 
passing  eoosideration  will  come  in. the  place,  and  supplant  the  instincl'ue 
a)Edor,.lhe  high  mettle,  the  burning  zea}  of  those  who  sacrili^e  every  tiiif\g 
dwr  to  thfsia  is  the  service  pf  that  country..  Oh  1  it  is  a  fatal  mildew^ 
eorfoding  w^th  its  malignant  poison^  and  consuiniiig  the  pcincijUes  of  bo- 
iMable  exertion ;  striking  at,  destroying,  and  e^^tingnishin^  the /^^vtc/uw. 
uUien»  of  all  honor,  all  courage,  all  manly  aud  noble  action." 

Tbese  are  truths^  to  which  evetr  government  >vill  find  it  both  its  in- 
teresc  am!  ita  duty  to  attend.  Tlie  present  are  tiinejj  that  caK  for  mear' 
suresiof  wi«9dom,  ai^d  efforts  of  vij'our,  for  nieti  ol  high  ininds  and  ge- 


*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  15,  for  the  cau^c,  and  the  name  of  i\ic  gentle^ 

man  who  has  brought  the  action  ! 

nerous 
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brows,  they  are  to  be  oflfererf*  cypress  to  deidtkit  'HMf  i&^lis:;^  - qiiiid 


fu>l$de<l'1'ti^oiir'fofmef  uimiberd^  ^ive  tome t^tlK^  t^iagterlj^ c«^\9Ju^i(«^ p^ 
'this-inost«feK|ucntiiddrcss*'  .    ■ . .    >        /  ,,  ^^      i   /-     ,. 

\: r^*  My  task  is  now  fmishctl :  and,  6n  retiring  it,  J  find  nortirng'^lif  ot 
Tfhfdh  an  officer  und  a  gcntlcmaji  inay  be  proud  of  haying  dpnt:  Ijtjier^- 
fore  say,  feeling  and  uuderdtandrng.thc  force  of  the'  M'Ords^  f  oav^^pti^ 
my  duty  to  niy  frixMid,  to,  myself,  and  to  the  public'    '  *'  ^  ■  '"    , 

■     ff  Tka  pleasure  and  satisfaction  I  feel  in  haTirig  idotite  It  aYe  f o<]^  slrbng 
for  my  own  language  to  give  full  expression.     My.  rbatftir'l^Sl^tll^fb^Nfe 
thank  rae  for  adopting  the  words  of  a  man^  who^e  forcibte  *l(>^Aertijfe  lias 
.  often  beautified  tTic'  cause  of  truth,  wliose  pen  Was  neitet  ibiorcdbutiinihie 
-cau^e  of  virtue  and  religion,  aJnd  whose  conduct  and^e^ian^lemi  ihidirek 
spect  are  lessons  to  the  world,  and  a  |xit tern  for  suceeddWtgijtg^"   He 
Bftys,.'  When  I  am  animated  by  thia  thought,  llook  with  plei^i* fc  m*.  my 
'book^  aftd  dditcr  it  to  the  world  with  the  spiritof  aman.thatiui^  c^dca* 
tonired  well.^^^^In  this  work,  >ihenit  shall  be  found  that  mi|ch  is  omitted, 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  perforrudd;  and  that  tl^ough 
no  book  wft^t  ever  spared  out  ^f  tenderness  to  it'*  author,  (and  the  wo  rid  ^ 
is  little  8o)|ci)tous  to  know  whence  proceeded  fhc  faults  of  that  which  it 
i:oDd<^n^pii^).yetjt. may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  th.it  this  addreis  v(aJi 
-Mrrittcn  with  .no  ^sistance  of  the  lcarne<l,  \dtii6utany  knowledge  fejt  ftiB 
great^'  without  iny  contribution  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  rObk 
of  any,desQrip^i6n  or  Oider ;  antidst great  fnconreiiicncc,  and  V^brislderAblR 
obstruction  from 'w&nt  of  proper  materialg.        '  »    '^•-    *  *'  •"  •  »'"">   --^ 
^^  I  dl^oi?s^  if,  bbVVever,  from  my  hnnds*,  nbtlfke  thit'gre&ft  aftd  laimed 
man,  ^wfth' frigid  trantjttflllty^  having  litde  to  fear  or  hopo^frdnr^cdoRrifve 
brfroitf  p^af^'e  ;^' but  with -^^er  hope,  with  anxious oxpectatioOv'iffDi^  long* 
^Ing'sollditnde,  thaft'it  will  become  popular,  that,  it  yfU\  f^erfdnn  ^aM  i^* 
i;oiTiplish'th6>gi^edt  ^ds  for  which  it  was  intended,- tU^t  it} jwtll^iirirfholficat 
-pfaecy^c'ofltrtbitl^  to  regboe  fjrom  the.  gripe  of  private  ^iBa^lqyolf^c^^.aoil 
pabilc '4]^oq4iy^  Jii^  eminent^^ineritorjious,  and  accon^pUsbcd  ot\i<;)^r.p;.t)^at 
ft.wUl^tefil^  ipib«  s§09nd  placc,,top.Jacein  ajust,  fair,.and[  proper  ijojijt 
of  Tiefi^jrillutj^me^tjiaacxountably.peiivertp^^  dbtorted,  and  u)isund.?)*s(cK>d 
subjeci  :OJ^  Louisa .Caldearoii^  .and.  above  all,  and  paramount  to  every  ' 
ihing,  that  Jt-vrlH. awake  and  pall*  the  artcntidn  of  tbo  nation,*  ftnd  o^th'c 
Governmerit,  to  a  full  and  open  iiives*igation  of  a  trari^actlon,  which,  \n 
point  ©rthe  future  dangers  to' the  security  of  the  coVititry  withwfitcli  it  is 
p^eghaQt^  ih  pioint  of  the  individual  ^in  and  destriictidn  whiitHi  it'  hiedi* 
tates  and  ensured  againstfanj  nw^rrwhn  may -be'  the  object  of  it^ti^filite^ 
Jn  ev:ery  point,' placej  irtiraitiirt,  Siid^crrctrtnstartfte  in  wiiich^it 'can^  be 
Tiewedviniak^  alike  public  cdi^fid^nfee  an<|i  j^ubUe  iioiMurp^apg  andjun. 
dermines  die  foundation  of  alI'2eai^rt-pt{|rli(^^s«nTiaef'i^  ' 

to  man^-m^kes  a  traitot^^-ibtt'^Wibisi^.frittdoS>yoMi}  )HXlw%.rADd*rs'the 

.  '.'    '  whol© 
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8)iri^K:C<»^;g;cal«(C^i|fv.gc^orous  faculty,  und  {ri.my  humbii'  dpiWio^  ^<Jf 
iinj^tt^j^^rc^irjLke  qtis  blinsod  bud  resemble  more  s  natrOii'^Tili'kf '^flft 
^y.u&cr  occurrfunoer  i?hicfi  could  habpen  ih  OidKiilglsfid/'^'   '        ^  '     • 

'Pl^ritep9liif>m  k  too*  much  Wflprtnitb  io  thislast^ipttNNgftf^tei  diO;  i$^ 
Action  which  engendered  it  is  virtuous  ;  ttul  wbenn  the  gwhis  9C  th« 
iHiiit  1^  Vi^hie  in^  evety  strbire  of  the  hranfa>  it  would  be  the  height  of 
h^SSel^satsa  (d  ^uurrel  with  ham  because  hiscolour*  art  oeoMoimlif 
too  mid.  A  more  able,  or  a  more  eloquent  adiiocate>  CgJ<H)«L  P41H 
toQCoold  not  have  hdd;  and  we  lament  extremely  that  tfomc  few  indis* 
creetpKsagcs,  in  which  the  author's  zeal  rose  st^rior^to  bi9Jad^ieiit> 
sliQ^d have  rendered  itex|}cdjent  to  stop  the  circulation  of  bis  pamphlet. 

J(  now  only  remains  for  us  to  state>  in  respect  of  this  proseecution> 
that4  notioa  was -lately  made  for  a  ri^e  to  show  cau^  why  a  (rial  tthouid 
Botbegrnlod,  iu  the  case  of  LouijjaCalderon.  In  support  of  the  rule 
•  boi^  of  written  evidence  was  tendered  by  the  defenSani'sj  counselj  to 
Aeadauision'tif  which  thecoiuisel  for  the  Crown  obje<!ted.  As  soon 
as  the  ime  of  ibe  trial  wa.s  kuown  at  Trinidad^  it  occaisioncd  the  great- 
est sarpriae  and  coaateradtion  in  the  colony..-  Persons,  vqsted  with  au- 
'iorky^begsm  to  tremble  for  the  consequences  of  the  legal  exorcise  of  it, 
atid  to  qbesdoa  each  odier  as  to  \viiat  was  law.  and  what  was  not.  lu  or« 
^  to  quiet  the  apprdienaons  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Governor  caVbd  the 
o)nndl  together,  and  summoned  befoit^  it  all  those  who  were  known  to 
be  most  skilled  in  the  laws  of  the  country ;  w*ho  were  examined  as  t<» 
the  question — Whether  the  law  sanctioned  the  iufliction  of  torture? 
Tie  proceedings  of  th^  meetiiig  were  transmitted  by  die  government 
of  Trinidad  to  ibe  S^retaiy  of  State  here.  And  thefie  were  the  doai* 
tteou  whjcb  the  counsel  for  C(4onel  Pictoii  tendered  as  evideute  to 
the  court;  and  vdiich  proved^  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubtj*  thtU 
tWteQ  Was  i^anctioned  by  law.  Mr.  G  arrow's  objection,  ^howeH.'er^ 
wbidi  oMrtaiitiyy  tmder  the  pecidiar  circumstmices  ojf  the  case,  did  not 
Qon^batiL  »  very  good  grace  from  the  counsel  for  the  Gfowa^  was  ad-« 
mittMtovalid  by  the  court;  but  at  t!\e  same  time  it  fiias  resolved,  tliat 
fli<he  iNiaff^ed  evidence  9trud%  at  the  vei  f  r^ot  of  tiie  cause,  it  w*a$ 
^lifemiftlly  neeessdry  that  it  should  be  .lirougbt  before  Iheepurt  in  a  le- 
gJ-shf^.  For  this  purpose  a  neVv  mandamus  must  b^  issued;  imder 
^iudi  the  some  persous  will  be  exanuued,  and  the  same  depoeitifmi^ 
of  course,  retiimed.  So  tliat,  after  a  fardior  delay  of  possiMy  seven  or  eight 
BH)Qths,  and  t}»e  j^xpence  oCaS.many  hundred  paulids,  the  slim6  bod|]r 
of  evideace,  verbatin^  el  litte^|itttd>  ^iU  be  produced  to  the  court.  0£ 
tttis  it  is  natural  t»  suppose  that  « joew  trial  will  be  granted ;  and  ano^ 
^juij  will  tind  that  Uie  d«(;i!uaR^  the  last  jury,  respecting  &i^  law 
oftortHve,  w»icooti*aiy  to  iuX*  During, the  discussion  of  thi^^ues^n 
^tk  courts  Mr.  Ganow  took  oc€asi»9Q  moat  pointedly  to  ghserve^ 
^«t  these  •  wfne  ptiioni  ouit  ^*  ti^t  0i^;ifrt  who  wert  in  the  hMx  of  ,mia» 
mfaitsndingriik  pf  misrcpiqseotinft.ew>ry  thing  which  ha  s^dd  or  did. 
b  wu  iaspotMiblo  tut  us  W  mittahftihi^  iqM»ni%|;  au4»  M  isapmiPislod 

Ko.ciu.  vpL.  xxvx.  f  the 


~i^^.S^^'lHW|i^Y4^l>M3^If^  Kim  >  ftUl  and 

A^Wff^V  awswcw-^^  'We  ismjit  uow  tell  liimrtliatwe  disdain  to  stoop  to 
,3ni:ir-e(w:esenU^ou,ii»f  fmy  Uiid;  and:  that  if  we  have  inisut)der;»tood  him^ 
Acfay^  is  iin^Uable  to  the  slioit-liand  writer  who  took  ihc  trial,  for  we 
.  IbaVf  aiisJFted  tfotbit^biU VhiMt  h  fa%  justi&edby  the  language  .w6kh  he 
.-.  J»  f^^^^,  i'^teiJ^iUed  to  hav0  used.  And  «  siidcjt  i^ard  to  tmtii  cofl^pela 
.118  to  addj  that  bi^^  fif)eecbe6,.  96  tliefe  heported,  aiford  a  oolnple^e  ^n- 
.  iiradictioH  to  tbe^scertion  -whicb  we  heard  him  iDake,  that  he  hud  con-* 
dactcd*  this^  as  lie  had  douQ  every  oiiier  crinuiial  {vrocerss,  witii  Uip  ul^* 
.jp[K>3t  faurnese,  hbei^iity^  and  candor.  Were  we  disposed  to  depict 'tfaeso 
..^peechea^  we  could^  wj^  are  porsitadcd^  fully  convince  our  readers,  that 
iiioy  are  I'emarkable  for  any  thivg>  but  the  qualities  so  spociiied*  .  But 
>we.^iave  no  such  inclination*    We  ewr  titouglit  higlUy  orMj".  Garrow  ;- 
we  have,  on  some  occasions,  acknowledged  our  obligtHions  to  hinit  and 
on  none  have  we^ever  rei^ised  to  do  hiin  justice.    But  >ve  abQuld  ied 
ourselves  utterly  unworthy  of  the  eulogies  w  liieh  h«  once  publickly  pro- 
nounced on  oitr  work^  if  we  did  not  assei^t  that  independence  of  vhought^. 
.and  tliat  freedom  of  language^  in  respect  of  him^.  whieli  we  assert  in 
respect  to  any  one  eise>  wHen  employed  in.  the.  investigatton  of  truths 
and  in  the  promotion  of  justice 

The  last  pubhcotron  which  we  hav^  to- notice  on  tlits  subject^  is  the 
twelvlypennjfwortk  of  accusatory  matter,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fullartony 
F.  R,  S.  in  the  -form  of  three  foTio  pages^  (let  him  prevail  on  his  Jidhi^ 
7?uf'^h  booksellers  to  buy  them,  if  he  can,)  durii^  the  Westminster  alec*- 
lion.  In  the  matter  of  €harges>  Mr.  Fullarton  is  a. perfect  busy^body^. 
a  very  Marplot^  thrusting  his  nose  in  every  holcaiid  cojriier.  If  thi* 
had  been  a  mere  elcction^squib,  we  should  not  have  stooped  to  notice 
it ;  but  it  is  part  of  his  grand  system,  to/  have' iiecourse  to  every  means 
-yhit  h  ingenuity,  or  less  commendable  (juaiities,  caix supply  £or.  render- 
ing bis  personal -enemies  odious  and  limiself  popular.  But  we  may 
-say  to  him  as  Junius  said  to  a  very  -diftere^t  diameter,,  to  a  fioUfier,  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman, '' Cease^  vipeh- you  bile  agai«st.  a  fil^-"r— It 
w  ould  have  pne^teU  the  bfaiils  of  a  lens  experienced  adept  in  J^-  arts, 
or  rather  artifice,  of  accw.Ation  to  discover,,  what  the  aieotora  eif  W-est- 
minstei'  had  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  Trinidad  ;:^or^:  indeed,. what  Mi^ 
Tullarton  himself  had  to  do  with  the  election  of  Westminster.,  But 
such  a  veteran  as  Mr.  Fullarton  is  not  to  b^  deten-cd  by  chfficnUiea, 
•checked  by  disgrace/  or  fhsmajrefd-  by>disappointnient-  Commodoce 
Hood  was  a  randidatp;  Commodtiire:  Hoc^  was  the  friend. of  Cblpuei 
Picton — Commodore  Hool.had  had  the  atldatk^.taJreat  Mf.  X'uilaiv 
ton  cavalierly;  and  therefore  he  thought^  wiA  a  prudence  .natural  to-- 
fais  countrymen,  that  he  might  kill  tmo  bivds  witbone  stJoney  and  repay 
the  Commodore^on  the  HusUUgs  f^r  ifa»  tritnmiag  winch  the  First 
*  Commissioner  had  received  at  the  Oo^itciUboani.   .        '  ,  ^^ 

^{r/Fnlhirton  here  calls  upon'Sir  Samuei"  Qpod  la  give  jonsweca 
tatwx)  and  twenty  queries^  chieflytejctracted  from,  hie  iponderou^  quartos 
of  literary  lumber,   "Maoj  q£  tbese^retat**,  aftciusiv^h^  to  Colouci  Piq- 

*    *  -   -.  -  ..        V  Jon; 
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etitioiie^  tft  IViifidtfd^  was  so  likely  to'ifffftfftie  %%  miM^6IPWKbfid<m 
{Hit^fittce,  that  the  .puMkation  of  ifl«moiig'WqMri«i»  ifWi^^'tcfflhl^ti^ 
too  rtrong' to  be  resisted.  If  d^reber  an  hon»  WriW'Ifr  tbfe^ htojgdQtt^^ 
«ho  tfili  say  thftt  such  a  pablicatibn^  wMTe  tt^ibitial  diafj^,  i^oU  >f 
' Aw  fbtttiAdd  on  thiii  vei7  IiBtf^  were  in  tKe  course  erf  e^£itxifnalidi^% 
-Afif  Prity  Counctt^did  not  deserve  to 'be  burnt  by  the  ham6  ofHht}'  coill- 
ilM^  htti^aian,  we  will  consent  to  cry  peccavi  to  Mr.  FuIIartoili^  atM  tf> 
-iekoowied^e  that  we  have  both  misunderiffood  ali^tntdre]9M|i94Mtl<d  Mit* 
\FoiMftite  ail  these  qiierieis  would  beanactk>|*  suple^erogatkin^  ab  bthe 
eootseof  oor  comments  on' the  various  publications  befoi'e4id;  tllo 
fcctstb  which  they  allude  have  been  already  discn^jsed. ''*Thd  nihtl^ 
qaerff  hon-ever^  must  not  escape  without  the  fiat  of  iaIselihcMi'  bdnj^ 
stampcMil  on  its  front.  "^  Did  you  rt(»t  concur  with  Coloriet  Picton,  In 
impfisoifingthe  keeper  of  the  archives^  Mr.  De  Casti<f^  because  he  had 
atw^  me  access  to  the  criminal  records  ?"  &c.  ^  No,  Mri  Fullartoh^ 
It  iWB  nnt,  as  yon  viery  Well  krtow,  for  allowing  you  access  to  these*  r4- 
eonb,  hut  for^suifi^ring  you  to  carry  them  a3Ss>ay  ftx>m>  the  oiBce,  to  your 
own  house ;  for  w  hich  he  was  justly  punishable.  Since^  ho^^«ver>  ;Mr. 
Follarton  has  thought  proper  to  introduce  tlie  name  'of  IW  Castro^ 
ve  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  bim^  that  this  De  <iSas(tt>i  when 
toffluned'  on  oath,  respecting  the  trial  and  piequeting  of  the  mulatto 
Aief  and  proati^itJB  Miss  Louisa  Calderoii,  declared  idiat  the  said  trial 
htd  b^en  condticted^' so  as  to  bring  <he  affair  to  as  speedy  a  determimH. 
tionas  possible^  and  to  discover  the  truth;"  thrjt  he  believed  that  Co- 
lonel Picton  had  acted  in  the  whole  of  the  pmsecution  with  impartial* 
itfj  and  Without  being  influenced  by  any  olher  consideration  ^liatso- 
ever,  than  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  that,  excepting 
the  decree,  he  tiever  interested  himself  in  artj^  way  on  the  Subject  of 
tbe'tbH&ire  tff  Louisa.  This  is  the  pli\ce  to  add,  that  Golo«el^Picloa 
never  saw  the  girt  either  befoie  or  after  the  diy  of  lier  eominitineut  at 
T^nid^d,  tautil  he  saw  hw  in  Westminsltr  Hull. 

At  the  r;id  of  his  precious  collection  of  queries,  Mr.  Fiillarton  has 
thexhodesty  to  tell  the  public,  that  the  transactions-  of  Trinidad'  haxre 
bttii'ihV^lvcd  in' an  official  and  judicial  mystery,  f6r  ncdrly  four  years^ 
md  that*  thrjr  have  subjected  him;  **  tA  the  insults  of  dJsgraccful  pub- 
fiOitioiia  thrdtigb  the;  medium  of  periodical  prints  and  pamphlets  given 
tothe  world  by  Colonel  Picton  and  his  agents.  In  each  of  the$e  pro* 
(idCfttoRs,  the  name  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  is  introduced  as  the  chief  sup- 
port of  th^se  e:(traordinary  atten}}>ts  to  level  all  distincti5>iiB  bdt\veeii ' 
.light  vmI  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood.*'  Now  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
trafisaelions'of  Trinidad  have  been  involved  in  mystery,  it  is  certainly 
iMhfeuh  of  Mr.  FuUsffton's,  who  has  been  labouring  very  hard  to  eluci- 
dite^dieii].  If|  indeed,  he  speak  truth  h^e,  it  is  evident  he  has  laboured 
in  vaiil;  and  i(«  are  cert^nly  ready  to  concede  to  him,  th^t  his  iabotu's 
bv^Vot  answered  his  {purpose:  Secondly,  as  to  the  insults  q/  dis* 
p(K^ pukliedHons^onf}^  \he  me^ivM  of  periodical  prints  and 

F  2  pamphlets^ 


WJ[y^M»^9.4M^  But ^  this,. we  bqljevie^  iMl>e  only 

'^5«MTOft^^  *>®«f»  caipo«ed„apd  his 

)^^au^U«l!li.cm%ef)^,<^  most  Rat  and  aiMiii'^Ui<^  co»^ 

Igldf^oil Ipbis fss^^n,;^^^  fith&t  CUooel  Pktou  or-,  a^y r<Qtf  his 

||g^);^>lutf  iid  tb^sipaUea  qonc^m  i^  socli  ocposure^  or  m  i9iH:h,«bai* 

-k^iqiieQt*:,-  Wc  ^g^jrepeat^  that  wiien  ATe,  first  filtered  on  ll^id^'Ui^ 

jfUm^pi^j^  Jiih^      ^e  m^er  ip^wynoriia^  even  8eei3,  any»aiie  of  the 

^arrify  WJply^tf? 4 in  tbe^tranfflriiiyy^  Xk^  jate  Mr.  Woody^r.  aU>iie  ex* 

<*eplip4«    But  wipit  riglil  has  J^r^Futlartou  to  complain  of  a^ackii, 

«) through  the  medium  of  the  press,  wlien  cot  one  has  been  inade  oii  hini, 

;ihut  m'lft^tMoii  df  hfs  eWii  assaukslhroiighthe  same  medium  r  Does  be 

4¥nj6^giiieyihathisassumptii^  exckishe  right  to  attack^  to  abuse^  to 

.  r^vifej^  iviQ  be. tamely  submitted  to  ?    ff  he  did  so  flattrr  himself,  expe- 

'.  Hence^^^  ^st,  hosi;  ere  tltis^  tdeght  him  a  diftcrent  le:$?on.     Lastly^  as 

)b  the'^imputatiojAof  IevelKu«>;  all  distinctions  betvYecn  right  and  wrongj 

.  ItiKh.aod  j^ilseriood^  were  if  as  tme  as  it  is  false/it  would  be  still  less 

•  jciilpajble.  %w  hift  .own  repeated  attempt^  to  m^kts  wrong  prevail  over 

f  HjMtfW^d  ^afehotoij  ride  m^i^pWnt  over  truth..  , 

,^;.<<yr  t|^^;ll«FS^^  w^  htd^'fKluin  to  Oiis  ^tsgusUag  topic :  b>it  if  Mr. 

;r}]tt.U»f3loi|i4AMBlU  pttt  )^.jJ|r«iM  in  execution,  aud  r^new-  hta.jude^  .ii»- 

jinf«Ai^y«^viilgar^Md'Uii|j  who  deserve  the  esteen 

4iiid:^thank9xtf  4beir  counir}';  lie  ahall  &od  us  at  our  post,  phefpared  to 

Isk^a  stiUittO^  «Xjten9ive>vi)0ti-'of  the  sub|e(:t,  and  to  cfocuM  vith  hin 

«iMtf6VttngV^  coMklct;  and  sottie^f  his.  stawmentB,  mbich  we  have 

hHU^rto-  i^bonie'lo  notice.    'In  all!  our  discut^ions,  hovr^%'er/  he  shall 

And  us,  we  assure  him^  not  the  mad  zealots  of  »  party,  'tiut  tl^e  sober 

advoqates  of  truth.   .     .  ,  .  •;....   j;  ^:  ,      . 

j4h  4^iemptJo  ilimtrate  those  JriicJcs  of  the.Chnr^h  ^,Ej9giand, 
.  '  *^zV/«.  tni  Catvhnsk  iijngropery  'cojuiilcr  as  ^Cplrmhiicph '      ] 

:  .;  :;..•'.  >•    ,  t         (Con^ied from  F.  357.)     •       - 


V 

oflr«*^Oirrr*J^eiifeaH5tlm  th\itil  i^'tau^t  Wan  article  of  fa!th  by 
tJwi  ehdlt*t)f  >6ii^n*r^Hflk»£)f.  H^cb;^a^f«tr6the^/Ubose 
zeal  surpasses  their  knowledge,  contend  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  ait 
dielwfatiiiers.  These  two  qnestioiis^  are-  eiia«iin^6y  Ik^rf'israrenee 
4»li»^»evei«di  and  -Eighth  MraiOQa :  in  th^  forbil;!*  of  %lndhf^  M  1  ^eter 
4:^2.,tkett9e^«nnls4hedo^rtrtne  of  the  i^therans^ind  ihr^'tli^Ufeeifr^  <m 
ISpSt. i.  5.,  the  doctrine  oPour  own  Ouo-ch.  >\^^   "      -"^  ."^^^^^ 

With  great  propri^y  he  inters  on  his  sMbj^i  by  fncpjirf?^  V^^t  the 
sdu>ol-diviDesti^ught'cOn<5eruiiig  {ifedestihatioii ;  ^/  ^  Ke  Yepeated^ 


k. 


Ltarenc^'^  B.  Ledum:  fif* 

obscr^s.  it  was  the  object  of  die  Lutheran  rf  fbnni^  to  owb^  tbeir 
erroreyiiW'AeithiJ^  tb -tt^ir-V^rt-^o  cohflArmi'tte  «J'«i;rttf  if^htt,  1**a»i 
nftne^^'u^^jdwti  \rheti  LAther  and  McMfeMMi  tqftft.iiiw<^^hfttf 
gnat^f^^ "  Ttlia^t)^en  very  getierifl^  M^lfeiii^thht  iU^^'^ldiotiMieif; 
ixfbo  trfkiddbt^dly  held  a  partLCuhi'.^dejrtSiMdion  dlf  iii3]|v7du^flr/Htet-t 
div'kkd  iJi  opinion  among'themselves;  th^  foUo>Ve«  Of  ^^ipiiij^  forib^ 
s(aiieeyM<fing  a  tfocti'irie  very  siinifar  ^b.  tliai  vfliich  iii^g  aftertv^rSI . 
taaght  by  Calvin ;  \vfail8t  the  Scotuts',  \^^*fi  freatrdg  •  of  .ttat  'absthi« 
subject^  ififfered  vetjfittlt  from  the  doetrinc^of'thembdemteAAnuiStoi 
oftb«'prc6<^tday.  DT:i  ijiiu-eiice^K^yiir^vei^Aie^ms'tolavebm^ 
oottiiiescfaolastk:  tau^  thehorriible  dectee<H^C2dfiQ^  I'V 


■t 


a 


"..EqriflMle.tbey  held^  that.the|9^}ires^6npr4(i2^i^'«4^iit'^licTqs»Ttl/ 
pplifi^k  to  the  ^lect^  whom  .GpdffQrckn^^wiiig  su  ;nm'/i>i'i>j/J<otj«cttNof 
bis  ii|eij^\:;|  predestinates  tb^ifc^  ,{|n(k^prQpriated  that  Q^.pr^scici  U^  the 
MA<</eciL  wiiose  perst.i5(;ran€e  in  ,^i^ii$grcssloii  iasimpiy  £u;'eluu»wn,  )m 
(CaiVin'),  oil  tlie  other  side,  trc(\ttng;  the  distinction  as  a  friToloiia.  Xulitc^rr 
fogc^^.cofitepded^  that  God,  decrj^Tng  the  final  doom  of  ilie  eli.*<tt!^if^  roqV  . 
electirrpspcrtitcVy,  predestinates  both,  not  subsequently ,  but  previously  to 
al2forckiioirl«dge  of  their  individlial  dispositions,  etpedally  A^viatcs  the 
latter  to  destruction  through  the  medlam  0f  crime',  and-crcates  fiieita  by 'a 
htal  dettiNAj  to*  perish.  CalTin's  senttoimtt  upon  reprotatldtt  ar«''toa 
pWnly  expr»>s<*d,  (says  our^n&or,)  to  be  flMstaken^  mA  tM  l^r^dly 
nikfld to  be  confused  \iith  those  of  the  Sehoolf^  ^  e^^Ms^Wgo  MHMk 
iflodoffogium,  quodde  pnB!fci9nii&S^oiM9iicihiAent*  Ke^tteMm/irwi- 
r/<ferf  raiaam  icnpiornm  a  Domino  Bnilos^^radit,  ted  cjas  oonsa/i^r^  #olH»k ' 
tdc-oT^nftri^  quemadmodum  et  Sblamo  docet^  Bto  modo:  |)r^e«9ff4Kirm 
tttse.jni^ioriua  interitnm,  sed  impios  y^Mifui$s&.di(siina$Q  iiiX9tQ^,ui,per 
rveju:y,    lnItom.CapA%^9er.%9* 

See  Note  4  on  the  Seventh  Sermon ;  die  ^rhole  of  which^  ahcf  thb 
is  bat  a  very  small  part  of  it,  is  worthy  of  U^e  reailer's  attention.  _ 

"^Whitsoever  therefore  nwidern  conjecture  may  ha?^  at^nbuted  to,the 
Sc]io)astiesV  it  is  ccrtaio,  that  abhorring  every  speculalion/ifhidi'  teiid^s'in  * 
the  remotest  degree  to  mahe  God  the. author  of  dn,  they  believed  that , 
only  salutary  good  is  predestinated :  grace  to  those  vha4r^^rv^^^7  c<^9- 
pMButbu^iXuj^  gtory  t^  thiwe  n ha  <kur9$  it  ^n^n^.^*    R^  I4  i'^ ' 

That  ]$ncii  \yas  the  doctrine  of  Ihe  icko^  divUiftfj  our  wm>t  fr^ves 
bj  j»tn|i^ts  ^oQi  two  ewinenl  wislera  among  them :  the  former  %  stre- 
BQoasjpiaidxw  of  ScotiUj  a«A  the  9^r  09  less  «  man  than  the  AngeKc  ' 
Doctor  himself.  These  extracts^  af  fhey  are  tp  be  found  in  pages  395, 
296qf  ihe/volume  Mwfer  x€^vieY»^  wiU  prob^ly  gratify  many  ^i  oar 
Wwrs, 

^^Qaanhiiiiadaeco|id«ra'a(|iiibi]«dammoveiitar  dihU  de  pnedaatina* 
ti«%  jSl  pjdinai|«9arU«ir,  >  Cur  .n>e  feeit  JDeus,  nt  d^na^t*'  Qaibaa 
wpwidrnd^nii  ea^y  ^nod'OU^Ios  kcH  IKmsad  ips^  comlenipaadiiQiy  <ttim 
^it  ^pHMs  hoataes  salvos  feri,.  quwUuin  ia  ^te  e^/,  d^odo  scilicet  Ifsilta- 
ctfenlSaM^^V^^f  pitta  n^turam  rationaleip,  e^t  grat|am  oilereudojr  ^^^ 

'*  Deiif 
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ciiiiiii.indiulit  ill  sno  iut«lteataj9r^«c»^fttfifi  et  providenffaffi^iial^iifr  x^. 
pzHiifM^PimiMntisi  zuicfo^v^  dicj^iD  lest,  qaamTis  sit  ooHk)u(i)^  n^^i  t^^ueii 
omaia  nnc^s^knia  aoiAj^nu,njiif,^^'sficumtum  conditionem  coMkasm^  pro^-- 
fiiatum^  guarum  ?ii!£nras  et'ordfu^m  providentia  et  praedestiuatio  salvat* 
Prjcscienfia  cliarm  hon  im'pQiiit'>i€C^*f/^rt/^wirebttSjnec  inquahium  tsfoausUy 
Cum  sit  iliisa'^?, /;;;i2^  cujiis  coiiditioiiein  eft'ectufs  non  habet,  sed  causse 
pr^^inincY  ntrratione  i^daeqaatronrs  Id  rem  sci tarn,  quae  ad  raiioiiemir^i* 
t<tfib-  ct  ernituilihi5  f:ciciitix  exf^ttur,  quia  adaequatio  ista  attenditur  sci^ 
critta?  Jboi  adre.m.  nofi  secundum  quod  est  in  cctusis  sui$y  in  quibus  ert, 
"qt  possihile  futunim  tanium',  sed  ad  ipsam  rem,  secundum  quod  habei  esic 
de(cnnl7hatuvi^^Vc>\\iQ%X  prasens  et  fian  futurum*'^     (Id.  Lib.  i.   dist, 

4p.  qua^st.  3.  aiti  1.)     " 

iThis  reasowngpf  Aquinas  is  iibiindantly  ^ubtile^but  it  is  sufficient  to 
shcwv^tliatrhe^  a^-weli  aa.the  Scotist3>.  taught  a  predestination  diff^rin^ 
iDTnany  ma|](9Ct«  from  the  pred^stiiig,tJon  which  was.  afterwards  tai^t 
by  Calvin.  -^Sut  what  was  tb«  [jreclestination  of  the  schools^  if  it  was; 
n^  tbe  predestinatioit  of -Cerlviii>  an^  if  the  Lutherans,  who  opposed  it, 
xT^re  not;  cfft  this  topic  at  leasts  Calviiiists  f  ITie  question^  f»  it  is  na* 
^(iral,  xnnsr  ocq|r  to" every  reader;  and  it  is  thus  satisfectorily  answered! 

«^.f,iX^efi^.p  nyi^mfticularly  int^thpir  leading  opinians  upoQ  thissub. 
jept^  tli£>j(.inaiikA|§eq9  U^t  Mm^iiy  God,  b^ore  the  foundations  of  th^ 
WPi'14>Vece.iiai%  sVfVfyipii  in  ^i^  comprehensive  idea,  or,  ^  they  phrased 
it^  i^^^if^p^^i^i^o^  P^  simple  itttelligcnce,  the  possibilities  of  all  tliingSjl 
bcCore^{ic.d^t^nyiist$ij4/their  actuaLcxistcnce,fqrcs4w^  that  if  mankind  were 
created,  althopgh  he  willed  the  salvation  of  all^  and  was  itfclined  to  assist 
*  all  iiuliflerentjy,  yet  that  some  would  deserve  eternal  happiness,  and  others 
elernal  wfsery  ;  anS  that  'ftfere/oro  he^approfed  and  el^te^-  the  formed, 
but  disa}>pr6ted  6r  rrprc^batcfd  ihe  lattee.  Thus  grounding  etoction  il|ioa 
foreknowledge^  they  contemplated  it,  riot  as  ati  arbitrary  pripciple^  se^ 
p^Vatih^pnc  in^  Vidiial  from  an  oth^r,  under  the  in^fluence  of  St  olivd  chance^ 
(Br  an  Trfatibual  aaprlc^;,'bufj'on  Ae  contrary,  as  a  wise  and  just  one^ 
wTfich  pra^'npgq^s  a  divei^rt^  'ofiiatQre,bfit^'9en  those  jr ho  dre  accepted, 
anS  those'wh6X'^fe](;ete4/  ,."."*■*'"' 
'    <Jf  PersuadeU*^then  Wat  God  i)5  ttfc,  fotiittkiti  of  aAI  good,  that  from  his  , 

^wwe,  pr60fAii|»tH>^  fwJ<Jly  f^lf(»M^  4^Vi  ^.fif *^  ^*<^|*  Tcfreshes  apd 
invigorates,  th^ jopl^  ihpy  b^fieyiid,  ihat  %t  \^^  r^ul^t^d  his  predet^nni- 


equally  disposed  towards  him,  distinguii»hih§  only  such  as  prore  'db- 
servirg  of^a  'bounty*  AUhoiigh*  no  adequate  ^auseiYtdfeed^ethrt*,  t«<J- 
c.A-drng  io  the  stflfefr  «md  accnnste  meaning  of  (h«(7<Mq>rmioii0.^hy  God 
should  eohftii^'hH^  gifts  even  upon  the  belN:  6f  meii,  <dEoeptiii*iiie/i>teaitede 
brdt^hemunificehcey  yet  thDy-coi!C0i«ied€hata;Bxitiiciisitff9aaiaw«i!li>  te 
assigned,  why  be  should  como^nnicate  th^m  va4h0r  to  tills,  maa*  tifiw  tt» 
that,  why  he  should  elect  the-good^  aad  reject  tl^c  bad*    *    *    f '  ♦    * 


^^To  tie  foregoing  statenien  tit  should  be  addcilj^'that  they-i^M  a«i 
election*  «n[*^ rather  an  ordittatrotl,  to  grace,  (>vhicb  tbey  expressly  ansey^l 
tobedef^^tblo,)  'fits tin cl  from  an  election  to  '^loi^  ;^  lliat  accojrding  lo 
titenf,  tt^iiaDde  thay  fteritriUcu  in  the  book  of  lite  at  one  period,  which  Jat 
ari6th«r  hmy  "be  efiisbdfroin  it ;  and  thitt  i^r^cl^stlnation  to  etcffral  i^|U- 
ncs^solcly  ilepeilds  upon  final  persevcrasicc  in  wcW  doing."/    (P.  I4&.y 

That  suob  ^^iu^  the  doctrine  of  the  schools  feondtmingt^redestinatibA^ 
and  the  defectibility  <^f  gi^e^  our  nMthor  proves  by  qiibtations  from 
.4<{uinas  and  <Jaf<titi^  C^jetati ;  for  which^  however,  we  muiit  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Lecliir^  tbctpselves.     He',tfccn  proceeds :  . 

<'  Pn  <iie:|rhd1e,4t  is  evident  diat  they  confiidercki'thc  dignity  6f  thd  tfi. 
.  liifi^ial'asi  tfae<  meritorioui  jtiasis  ot  predfstiHaiion ;.  merit  of  congruif  if  as 
the  basis  of  a  preordinatioya  to  grace ;  «nd  nKrm*/  o/  condigtritij  as  that  of 
4  preOiC4iiiat]6n  to.^lory.  Thicit  not  more  fafflidious  in  the  chbicc  of  their 
lermSf  than  accurate  in  the  use  gf  ^them,  whHe  they  denied,  t^attht  pi*^- 
meact  6(  hHman  virtue,  cornectly  -s^^peaktilg,  coirld  bo  tka  primary  t^i^u 
4iiAff^Wme  will,  'becaane  nothing  iq  Isime  can  properly  give  birth  to*thail, 
wbicbiias  eyidted  from  eternity,  they  tstreBUouslymaintfCiiwditito.bo  a  .ke^ 
umdaf^  caune^  Ifao  rado  oj  rule  in  ii^  inted  of  the  Deity^  whieh  M%iilatdd 
bb  wiU  in  the formalion  oCi ts  uittmate  deqisloi^.'^     (P.  145.y      -  \ 

*To  coufouiid  motive  or  purpose  with  cav^e^  by  talking  of  the  ^cause 
of  volition^  whether  divine  or  numan^  is  a  phraseology,  whSdi  the  ;i»o>'e 
accurate  language  of  n^odern  metaphysics  docs  iiot  admit*  It  sho^ridrlfe 
rem'eaibered^  however,  that  the  jeasonings  of  the  schoo^meu  v^w^  re- 
gulated by  the  langaage  and  logic  of  Ari3totle^  t\pjh0j  in  fhe,  f(fi]f  difie- 
reat  senses  in  which  he  employs  the  word  c(m$e^  e:L])fesriy7crta[te9>  as 
oaeof  them,  the  ^a/?vt' or.^/yo5e  for  which  a  rationaJ'^eirtg  '«ctd; 
•aadthaf  in  this  sense  the  ILatiii  word  tauM  is  occasionally  MJnpio>ed'(:^y 
«Cificro  hiHKielf.  FoAtheus^  0f  the  pliraaes  merit  of  cow^fuitJ  u\\<i  /Ati* 
»to^'ro»<lrgmVyj  as  bases  of  preordination  to  grace,' and,  predestiu:!- 
tiqn  to  glory,  it  will  «ot  indeed  he  so  easy  >o  find  an  iwqy^He'^  but  \v^i 
iheat  exceptions,  the  dootrioe  of  the  sdbooinien,  on  iilijs  diOicMlt  ^\uS- 
jcct,  seems  to  have  been  nearly  just.  'Nor  wtis  rit  so  Jni!ic)i  to  tJie 
siHindness  of  the  doctrine  itself  that  the  refonrtbrjj  otjectcj,  i^^^io  llie 
introduction  of  siv^h  disquisitions  into  the  system  of  Chii^tiaiiity/  Jji 
Ae  schools  of  lieathen  philosophy,  the  questiou  o£  the  liberty  or  ne- 
cessity of  the  hunian  will  piv]  k(;nuan  action,  had  indeed  )>een  long  and 
subtilty  discussed  j  bat  to  siieh  specMktlohsvliither  ^art*  {Vlelaticdipn 
contended  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Nfcw  Testaifient  gi^e-  ao  ♦i3o«*dli*- 
aance.  They  appear  to  have  been  themselves,  at  orte  f  erirtd;  'Neccsin- 
ria^s;  and  it  is  tM)t  certain  that  Luther  ever  changed  hts-'  opinion^; 
ttiov^h  he  concurred  with  Melauctbon  in  reprobating  the  pt'aCtioe  of 
JQcarporatiog  widi  articles  of  faith  the  philosophical  do^im^i  <ff  the 
flchodU.  Ja  the  Augsburgh  Qoufession  there  is  accordingly  Qqa^oaipn 
to4he  subject ;  aad  tbopradeatijaation  which  is  taMght  in  some  of.thfif 

other  whtii^  Ih»  no  resembblice  to  that  which  Wft«idisQUfii^.lcH% 
^Aeiwardsiit  the  synod  of  Dort.  .  .  ,,  /  :.  .  ,-^  41^ 


/ 


6BlGtN At   CRtTinsW. 

0*  .M^||%0l«feiltn($:ey  tht.yrl^ujihtoiily.tiial^iyiiltlLh^  h6«di<iMe4l<(di«it^ 

a^gr<^'|{ate,  not  on  arcouitt  of  its  own  dignity,  but  un[an3dmt:a£X)iicibbjli£* 

^supreme  Head,  and  the  anQkor  of  ^ter^al  salTaffpn  to  ail  who  ojfcy  hip  ^ 

.wa»tT£am»g  iwia  particHbtPcticttDn  oj pirsaiidyMS^^^ 

.  3b,dlikee  #111,  or  evcria  febWitonal  oti^  depeWent'  dxr'ftt  '+^rt(ir-c#tfieiSF,'' 

\>\it  a  general  eUictiOiitJ  ^A  '^W  by  teiVfistt  ^^-tWV  iWartcyv'*bf''liy= 

faith  and  6bodictice  in  tiatvneii  yc«rs,  betome  Hki -umi^Mi^'kAMi  6Ph^2iJ 

fen9  ilhey  conceived  tlnft^io  bb  tlibW^^^fiiil/ikyH^MN^Jt^lttta^  giftM^^SI^^ 

Iad€»i  aad  consequently  <li8.xmly.oac^  upou:^bici(.'irie>c«iJii|rf%k  vrltb^feow^' 

.  fub»nce9  crreaaon  wkhovt.prewaQptian.Jf;'  / v^'    ;>  .j        -/o\. 

^'  If  it  bo  observed^  tbatrCho'MeotiQi^of;*!}  Jnte^oi  body  .nfsilcaaanltfj 


contrasted  with  tho  rertuindcV  of  th«  h&mab*  fare;  tlws^ohifilctfofl^bf^rtvti/ 
purpose  being  regulated  by  pccuftar'xjlrcttmitancies*,  •bt^eratinJf'ids'iidlVrli/tf 
(Cfauiies  of  a  particular  segregation.      For,  persuaded  of  his'*^6bd^w.)r  to- 
trards  a]]  mei^  without  distinction ;[  <>f  hiy,  V^^  indkscrimii>|if4l^jd5!i)a$ssed 
to"  ilipwotg  the  salration  of  aJl.,ancl\of  iis.^ijejjipu$iy,.not  jcl|jiomlyj  ^* 
fMm^AcXni^xf^^  all  iii  the .upjv^iisrtprouU^e  ¥ ^^^  . 

,  inipTiT4^a  Tor^]^  potliin^  like  a  partial  cnoice^  jfji^Jifnifation  ^f,CairQy.rSf. 
nor  lit»pKltTe%ilrfftiff^i^of  pm  Qi'e.phrisfrari'eharac-* 

;ter  as  the  sole  gronnd  of  individual  prefcrenc^',  tnejr  trdicVcd^  that  "every' 
bafliz^,|pfiml,  ;|]^  being  Hindis. a  faeniW  of^-ChKUt^  ;fol:  6^1  f^^i'f^ibu 

.pr^e^Jnj^.PKP.vipug.  tu^kmn^  4«cr^^  ia  Uuly  the  pl€^>  of  GM^  iHBd^ 
dyiQgiia.'hvi  intMH^y^.  cettaia  of  eternal  kappiHe^;.  tbait  b^t  w"^  lin  .-.flv^ 
t\||»f  y.ears  Iwcope*  pqllute^  by  .wilfiul  criano,  lo^e>  Jjiftt  &Wi!»At>ai)tVi«ti^y  ? 
which  b^fi^re  ^f^  .p9ase«»iQd  r  th*t  neieftht^s,  by  .tciipit^at|,i^cWi^jd. 
CQnv0rsio|Kti>  th^  Fatjtcr  of  mercy  and  C^od  u^a^  con^KiMiait^hciii^igaiii 
reinstated  in  it;  and  tbat,  by  finally  perscTerio^  in  it,  heiatik^gt^cfetp 

Selves  the  kingdom  prepared  for  every  sincere  CKristiau  bcforp  ,t})^ /oeuiV* 
atipn>of  the^  world.     Can.  any  nuui  whom  prejuilicp  ha».nqt  ibUUdtil^- 
rank  tie^e  sentiai«its  witl*  thi>se  of  Calvin  ?  •*    (I;*.  Ul>i)i      - 1 ..  ,;   i .  • 

;,  .  (Certainly  n^-5  bu^xhat  these  were  tlup  $eii(irperitf  of'^ie  TLifh^^^^ 
xetoinjer^  Ojw,  author  has  reiiderccj  indisputable  by  e*tri|ct^  ff oni,t1ttir 
.mojjt  af>prpvpd  worlds,  ia  vvliicji  it  appeals  tljiaClthey  ^jIiUpitccJ  th«!  4<»ip.- 
:tfiug  of  Calvin,  winch  they  cotiipared  to  tlie/fWww,  of  iUct  aijcieu^ 
Sloic»5;ai4lVWanclliou,'in  his  familiar  lettisr^i  \vai*  V^utrt^,l^Hjl!iiiJl^l 
CaliMU  jUiipseit*  by. the  name  of  iJ-^O'      -    .  /  .     ...    \  •  ,. 

'  **f''A!l!'fingtiht-I)eaw  sedcro  in  coelo;  6t  scrftore  /Vi/c^' legcft,  'pimttn 
id^lh  FarcaruiHy  sixitndum  quas  vcUt  distribuere  virtutci»  et  »itia, '^icut 
Stoi<*Ftte.iMo  W«entiebant,  et  «ogttant  fat^li  vnotn  nnpomiLBatsildtkitf^'aa. 
miles*' i^ed  no6«  alo^cUs  his  (icliramj;nti^4mnuafeCKcaU^tif<^  isfiiraBias ocuw 


Tos  et  wiml6w«diq»ijinuni«file<Bcd  jifiMiiita^ «. SciuiQs  I>3iiin  «si9flgea» 
tmi»vdlU)e0tfiiivbt4*tttni«ndI(iiMVl^»«c-4i^  He(nof«MMt 

mmaA'^wdnperiimetey  aut  cum  o|^|ii£iUik^^teb«ia  "A^l^ibujiwi^    iJti^M 

9i0a^Uffi^^  by  1»w/,an  v^rjoilj^j,po^  JSPtte^JJy  ill 

t^  mu^  Aiucstf^  tbau»be  Wa&acoisiaQK'ii  t^TOak^  uf^  ^;f>^  oofiid  not 
^iloigiy^^n^  mieii^Ufss  t^  C^lvii^  .  llMgr:  wpoar  i«Kleeci  toiime; 
P«^>)^  Sffm  mmmm ;  &t  v^beo  he  found  Imii^elf  imafoiey^  i>yjatt^ 
hiijAtrtii^  tidier  rio  conn^t  the  mild  Lutkenurto  his^own  dire'o|»fiiicii};^ 
or  cveii  to  drag  fiiui  imo  ihe  l8b3ln]itb  oi  a . thorny  contfom*^^  l)€i'lt^- 
i{bB8ti krtm idtkie Miox^w^ieitmi  of  peevish  rescntmelit  t'   ^  - '      ' 

2.:f  4^i<|ff^«,j;);^  tibl  oDlafa  C9se^pj^  cum  Xigurlni^  SccL^ci^ 

ajjlfy^swffirijgriift^ui^  $cnee^tiJW>  unam,  quae  Dei  ^Ujfit«% 

*ifl^?!^)^S«f*^^/^*(:^//fi.<^  i^c///4*^  confomwi..  Qnod^erler  . 

^<fnic^i»^^7^^f«^^  tttaufi  JAfjcrc^ij.Taldc  abho^ret.  •  Italic  i^^. 
i|C9iqi^^^dM;^.^i(ijl^  aptc;i:iyk  ISci  pracdostinatioiej  legt^rc  T«li$^tem> 
OHjii^  pa|tl^ca3^  xioju  r(^0|  ^g^uiii  lU  JrustJra  oillil  facturus  yjdeo.'*;  ^K^iist^ 

OUr  auABdHkttvitigtfaut  f>roved  th^  Ihe  jdoctnne  oPprede^ilmation^  ai 
ttd^fWtibe Xtki^ma  rrfb^i#nv^reIaM  iiot  to  the  tini^^«llVati6h  oif> 

«^^»^ of  thirf ^liwe;-;. ;.  .  : ,. ;;.,;.  ,^ ,  ;;,^,,  ;,,^ \,\  ;^ .; 

s«b*#r9itas^of  e<$Gte^A^ti^al  tv^blid^'m^nls^xxsttd 'thd^'rufhs  bl'^e^^Ht^i^M^ 
BMgrirnh  cdiMfMt'aih^f  <co^a(»en.d&  A«k¥l,  t]iNatO(>d''ftaa.l[»^'d^ti'natMl^  19^*6 
p«rpi»i^ei{$teYfcee  bf%  Chi»r(;lf^^tfg2«MM  whlbH  ffai^g^fieif^rA^I^ Oiatl  «N»t' 
pi««iil;  6C*sGtiar«h^Vlift*K2  ^0^1^14)011  the  i^adr  f>f  lite'prdmfeij/'^'ir. 
emc^afl^'sa  HiiPI  tir^i^lh  tlid'Tiil»i.'<^trav  and  tte  11iM>di'de>dc<5)id;  tttfl^the 

Mtojii  bi4>it>€<i«^i|lg9.;  Oi4t  li^rhvfi)  cQ|i|  hi$*&>ft  to  biitbe«stvl6uV  of  tile ' 
vhoie  worid;  aadlKii;,  m  consoquciice^  prcdoUiitatt*d^to  tiia^adoptidaof ' 
Ai^9J(^  tl|osc,  wJlijo  dtfly  receive  afld  »pi)l>\tbp  9K»a;»^  of  salvation, ^whkh 
.^  liad^  thus  ^ratuiipasiy  provided  for  llicip^'cxcludiugQoncfrom  his  aficc- 
tiotf'itxrfept*  siictiits  cicludti*  thffiuseivQs,''  'Nqr  sbould'  it,*  thcjr  tliougjht^; 
^^fcehied^polnt^of  inditfercncc  to 'lie' pf*fsuad6d  of  his  goOd  will  I0- 
wkrtstfsasWpi^,  and  tffb^* ass ttr95  otUps  Gtrlsfians^  as  ^cH  as^to  bb'coiu 
liticeAof  po»e&^g  a  certain  filtfe'  to  e^erlasHng  lia|)  pities*';  io  an  inherit 
tsnce  incorruptibie  and  untf^Jilcdy  and  th(ft  fadcth  not  (fsrui/^  resetvedfor 
^^inhtnm^  of  «n'Mch  jig^thi^.  J^t  bur  oi>n  continuing  in  crime  ean.  de* 

lWfdi^|»tj^tifl0tkm  taught  ill  !Oi]r^e«'ei)teen£h  article  ia  io  perfect 
ItJaBonydttiilit'thioy  '4)rv .  ];4Hlre^  bv  comparing  ^that  .article^  . 

clause 


94  0|ifft^^l^c|llT}<us^t. 

4)lati4%bj|i  cluu^r^  .^*.the  ^ivriUriSH  of  t^e  Vul^jansj,^  from.wlydi  i^  a^^ 
]Mar9.  to,  have,|l>«(^D  tnk^D^  or  with  Ui^  ^4^,i>}c»ii6  or   (ho  ^hip^rii^^ 

fieen^  tsmMM  pDe<fe9tinatia|i  'of  imdwid»ai^i  in  con^se^ui^nce  oi  t^oo^ 
€or«!^eiH{'1liieir  cokgnaki^  m&  d$^ilig9t  mciit.    ''  Otir  Cburcli^  oiijil 
other  hand,  ali\^y«  iceeping  the  idea  of  redeBnjttioii'in  titvf,  stsdiSi'^t 

(in  the  be-iiittiii^.fi^  ^^M^b)  ^o  ^.  %- <^i;;^l^stwg  iw^^ 
God,  to  delivyx  froni  instate  of  malecjictjon  anq  ^c.'jtruc-tion,  (a^,mal<j:- 
4dicto  et  exitioJiberArc,)  froi^  Ji, guilty  \yhich  uoiip  can  thcyisct^c^  oLlitjir 
jate^  ntid  to  i/eudtT  ^tcariiajlj^haijgj^^  through  Christ,. or  1Cfu*i^tIaijjiy^  ;y 
^es$ds  befove  dishoiipiivf^biie  tlws..fc!fnlcjj  to^  hpfiouLttj^^e/^^hom.l^e 
Las  elected^  not  as  merij^noiis^liiaiyicliials  se^arateTyj.fiut'as  a  ct^rlaitji 
jcias8  ,of  peirspu^  whom  he  haf^7ifism  ifi  C/irisi  out  oj* mankind,    '      ' 

After  having  e\plai«ed.  thtj ,  uat(ir^>  and  slightly  alluded  to  tlje"i>b- 
jects,  of  that  predestination,  whicli  alont  it  inculcates,'  lKe*^articre 
proceeds  to  enlarge  upoh  the  latter  p6int,  -and' to  speciiy  tlie' |icct'diar 
characterijitics  of  tlils  highly  favoured  cotmrmnity.  ^•\i.here1bre/*  i| 
is  ackled,  *^  they  Mhieb  be  endued  wijK  so  cxcelfent  a  bfettcfit  of  God> 
!>e  called  acxojdihg  to  his  purpose,  by  Hfe  ^phif'^orMn^*?!!  Jtjoe'^^lH- 
j*on,"  Spirit u  gu$  opporituip  teniporje  ofiiirh^te;t>y\iisi^iv')\b^ 
not  irresistibly  at  pleasure,"  willioufregapd^ to  time  and  circiims&nc1&5 
but  conformably  with  the  established  constitution  of  hiunan  natiire,  at 
h  seasonable  period,  when  tht  taSmi  in  indispose^  to  ^sistahoe,  ^of}  as 
in  intunc/ziaeapable  of  it ;  ^^  diey  ^OBi^sjfm€»  ob^y  tlie  iallitij^  tliey 
<are  JushH^L  freely;"  are  justified  wilfao«t4My  expiation  ca\8iuidbclioB 
tbr^u  Od/tHt'ir>f4MMiC3hnst  •btfnsatf  ^tAy  being'  tlie«»eritiri6u»4lMide 
4>f  it;  ^'  they  are  made  the  children  of  CU><iHyiuk)ptio^;  tbey  waU: 
rtr^gif^usly  ii^ gQod,>vpri«i^  ^ud  at< J^jh,^b3t  P^^'s .merfyyjiotbj/  ^w- 
xlig»i  mcril^  alt^iiii  -everlu«tiiig^felici\>^''.  .S>icb  is  tJie  d^scri|>|ioi)  giv.ep 
of  tljpf^,  wlio  are.pitrdest^nafcd  tp,  Jife;  a  ^scription^  whicB,  Svl^co 
co^ili^ct^d.  with  tins  preceding  cli^i^,  in^m(i^yj>9JuaUi  out  tjie  eJeclio^ 
ofa.  part  out.  of  tjb^  whol^,  fet  n^t.^occor^ing^^  die  teii^^t^of  the 
Roi^ish. T-hurch,  .the  election  of  men.fkreferrod  o\}/^  Wfoi;e  another  p^ 
account  .of  thei**  ptrrson^I  qim^ities,  but  cf  Cbfistiao^i  distiuguii^i)^  as 
an  ag^^regiite  frotiil  tte  remainder  of  tbe  buman  race^  by  a  charac.ieristi- 
<ai  dii^criKunation.  by  being  called,  jtu/titied,  and  s^ncti^ed,  tiu*oiigh 
Cbristiriiuiy.-  '  '  , 

The  delinition  of  the  doctrine  ^^^  complete^  the  «ubsoquent 
Dassagc,  i'till  ciirrying  on  the  copfa-ast  with  tlic  Church  of  ftome^ 
To^icbes,  hi  guarded,  but  not  dipbigiious  language,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  it;  **  As  the  godly  offnisiderution,  it  remarks,  of  predestination 
and  our  election  in  Cbii^t',^  qt  the  flection  of  us  Cnristian^^  '^  is  full 
^f  sweet,  pleasaut,  und  uiispeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons^  and 
uuch  as  fed  in  themselves  the  workine;  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  zim 
ispiritus  Christ i;  the  influence  of  the^HoIy  Spirit,  of  which  th^  G09- 
liel  speajvs,  aud  not  of  t,hat  merho^ipua  principle  which  th^  ^schools 
term  charity,  ^'  mortifyii^  the  works  of  the  ^esh.aud  drawing  up  tne 

^^        '  "         mi;id 
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jnind.to  bigh  and  heavenly  thii^s^  as  iKreirbecHii9e  if  great^^?«8Mbti8he8  : 

SI   confirms  our  failK  of  eternal  salvatJoW  td .  be  'enj^yW'  thtbug!i 
riat  ;**  fidem  no&iraid  do.  eterna^  salute  corisequehda  per'  Citristiinitl 
i»i4r  coqfidence  in  .Christian  salvation  generalty,  and  not  tfi^ir*^  pkfii- 
cyiarl^p  2L  change  of  the  person  adopted   m  the  Latin  ^^ti^t  wMiotit-. 
ijleagn^  **4i3  because  it  fervently  kindles  our  love  towards  fejod,  90" for. 
vicious  aud  carnal  persons^  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christy  to  have/!on- 
tQmaUy  before  then*  eyes  the  sentence  of  God's  predesUi/^tibn^^'  ta 
hdieve^  that  God  has  predetermined  something  certain  Respecting  their  , 
&a]  doom^  '^is  a  most  dangerous  downfall  thereby  the  Jdel4i  dotlit 
tVust  them  into  desperftion^  or  into  wretchlessnesst)f  liost  uncteatT. 
livings  no  less  perilous  than  desperation."     Id  this  important  tlause^wej^ 
qe  ta^ht^  that  none  except  the  truly  pious  can  derive  copfeoitition  fr(|o^ 
ihe  doctrine  of. our  election  in  Christy  of  ours  collective)^  \s\^ relight 
ou$,  and  not  of  theirs  bidividualfy  in  a  personal  capacity;  and  that, 
the  opposite  idea  of  a  predestination  1^ hich  regards  the  persona  of  iti^H; 
ISbdng  ihe  fate  of  each  irrevocably,  when  entertained  by  thobe^  whose 
curjosij^  and  crjmes  ^xceed  their  piety^  tends  to  di'iv^  (beib  jntO;  de** 
9j^f  from  a  pemiasloii  of  their  bein^  exposed   to  llhp  wrath  <>f 
Heaven,'  as  the  non-elect^  pr  from  a  presumption  of  ihej): Mltilnate^se-^ 
purity^  as  the  el^t,  into  tlie  most  abandoned  profligatjy/f..  (P.  IfiO.) 

In  this  paraphrase  on  the  article  the  author  has  followed  th^  LatiiL*^ 
original^  and  with  great  propriety  5  for  its  difference  tit>m  the  'Eo^ish; 
version^  though  apparently  minute,  is  of  great  importance^  as  *die  it-* 
tentive  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive.     That  J)r.  Laureifqe  has  jgi^'en^ 
the  true  sense  of  the  article  is  proved,  as.  VKe^i  in  the  notesy  twher^  hd 
shows  that  the  very  phrases^  which  have  bei^n  thought  Calv]rrK>tica}y  sa'^. 
honrowed ,  from  the  Lutheran,  as  In  a  subsequent  part  of  ifii^^ettadlBtpr 
whijre  he  compares  the  article  with  the  office  of  baptism.^  In.th^ 
office  it  is  ejypressly  declared,  that  every  baptized  child  "  is  regenertiled^ 
with  God's  Holy  Spirit;  made*\hiH  own  child  by  adoption,  and  9^? 
mitted  into  the  ^mmber  of  his  faiihfu.  and  eiect  children;''  in *\yhi€^ 
the  congregation  pray^  th.alhe  may  remain.     It  is  obvious,  theref$)f^^£ 
that  die  compilers  of  the  Liturgy  iinder^iood  evei-y  ptei-son  to  be  ®nc  <rfi 
the  elect,  who  is  incorpoi-aied  into  Chriiit's  hojy  Churdi  v^d  is*  ifrcj^*! 
ceival^e  t^at  tlie  same  persons,  wtencomptUng  tj^e.  artid^s^  siii»uld' 
have  taught  an  election  of  individuals  which«ha^  no  relation  t6  Cbu^dhr . 
membership,  and  should  ai  the  same  time  hkve  adopted  the; 'lafip;tNige. 
of  the  Lutherans,  who  rejprobated  all  inquiries  -iifito  individual  *i^ectian. 
The  true-churchmetf-themselves  admit,  that  the  CalviRistic  do^rtue'.^. 
individual  reprobation  in  no  whei^  taught,  ^ith^  in  oar  article,  iii.aur; 
liturgy,  or  in  ouf  hoipilies ;  and  the  omission  may  be  accounted  for,  if 
I       it  be  admitted  that  the  Cjhurch  no  where  teaghts  the  doctfirte  of  indivi^ 
I       dual  eisction;  baton  the  contrary  supposition,  the  omissioo  ife  utterly 
^       aaaccbantable,  for  individual  election,  and  ircitviduiil  rcpnobation,  are« 
coiTtlates,    which  necessardy  imp*y  eacli   other.     *'  Mtilti  quidetn^": 
lajs  Calvin^  ^  ac >i  invidiam  i  Deo  repellere  velleut^elebttonem  ita 
'  ^  fatentur 
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fttentor  tit  ttc^eiit  ^tternqnam  repfol>aii ;  sed  iiyscitc  \}\m\i  ct  toueti|iffj^ :,, 


$9tikfa  B.  ifd.V,)  *W^a)  «i  tangl)t,  lliait  *'  by  die  decree  of  6o<^  'for  ^hK 
jiaiiifestatitiii^ '^iVis  gidry,  sofhc  nien  and  angels  are  predestinated  nixio 
eCeibdUSiift  HfeV'iiwI  'oXhets  f&r^-^rdahied  to  everfasting  death;  that 
these augeb atul  men,  thus  pfcde^hiated  and  Tore-ordainedy  are  parti-' 
cahrly  w^  Unchangeabfy  bbsigned ;  and  that  their  number  \i  90  cer-»' 
tain  and  d«finite>  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  dimiiushed.^ 
Ho^i&ti^tt  Ikiisfltind  could  be  tattght  by  onr  Chiu^ch  or  her  I^itheran 
fgMss,  who  ail  disckHHi  the  doctriite  of  individual  election;  wfi<^  again 
and  tt^Jaati  declare  God  to  be  no  r^pecter  of  persons;  and  who  admi^^ 
ef  no  otber  predbsftinaticm  to  ererlasting  Kfe  than  that  of  Clirihiiansf  iii^ 
^ienenil^  \vbo  art' tnie  to  their  pr6fession.    To  them  and  tlicm  onl^  Ae 
pecnliaf  promises  of  die  Gospel  are  made ;  but  as  Cliri^t  died  for^^tV 
jnen,  andliatli  declared  that  in  his  Fatlinr's  house  are  many'inamu7yii9>, 
Ae  Qmth  ha&  in  mimberless  places  of  (he  liturgy  plaimy  in^ct^tcd, 
ber  ofMRiOD*  that  amoi^  tho6e  mansions  xv'ilH  be  found  a  place  "{or 
AoMy*  Mrho^  tfccmgh  strangers  to  tiie  covenimt  of  promise^  have  ^et 
deniscd  thejoiselves,    according  to  die  opportunities  whkh    wei^ft* 
mondieaifM  tbeiii^  to  have  a  consdenc6>  always  «roid  of ofE^tlce  tb^nMs 
GodandtotviaKb men,  .     '   \    ^^' 

*'b>tlieQM9)9i^orfaisvariOBsdisc[uisitions>Dr;  Lanrencefra^'W'ith  ^r^a^ 
l^ropriety  forbornefo  perplex  himself  and  his  readers  with  intjinries^  into-' 
Ae  pthate^'sen^xstkhta  of  our  refortners ;  "  because,  in  truth/*  as  lie 
6fa»v«s,  **  the  question  turns  not  upon  what  they  piivately .  end  in jli-'' 
laJotfliy  tlelS^ev'ed/  but  upon  what  they  publicly  and  collectively  t^iugbt/^* 
fie  ba»  sbdivfV  however^  (p.  454,  ^c^  that  oa  soip^^^ints^  tlieyidif-- 
4bvd^  as  md^e<I  they  could  not  but  diner^  among  theti|s<^»Ke^,  i^ii^^ 
Sfpvfieff,  which '  bo th-jfox  and  Strype  mentioo  as  having  ^taJ^%.|)i^ 
amcog'the-pfptpstKnt  prisofiers,  on  the  subject  of  predestination^  Mr- 
iaf  the  Qc^rse^tion  oC  Mary,  he  has  given  a  very  curious  ntkd  entcrtam^ 
img  account  from  a  manuscript  in  tlie  Bodleian  Library;  irom  ^'hk4i 
it  wpptir^  fiiU  X]f!^  predestinariane  of  that  day  were  r<miark^blfc^  Uike 
looJDaiijlioMing  the  same  •opinions  at  present,  for.  their  intoleratice/ 
ml  bmtfa'itf^lilitti'to^berrtiit^suspecting  antagonists.    Itappearsfffte^*' 
xnae,  that  die  predesdnurians  laboured  to  excite  the  popular  prejudice' 
mEmS/t  4he  anti-predbsdnarians,  Iiy  branding  them  mth  the  titte/of^ 
Irtla^misf  and  sfeclx>  itit  we>l  knd^TJ,  is  one  of  the  arts  of  controversy' 
mctised  by  oar  true  chiirchmcn  at  present.    The  SM-lter  of  (his  article 
MS  had  tlK  h6ik)ur  to  recdve  ^,  letter  from  ohe'of  the  fraterni^y>  aocus* 
ing^him  of  Pelagianismy  on  account  of  the  opinions,  which,  after  Arsh-^ 
bidiop  .  King  ami  Bishop  BuU^  be  has  .ventured  to .  advonco  o^i'tiic 
coQsequehces  of  the  first  traiisgres^ion ;  .though  he  takea^thcf  IH^eirtyvtor. 
thinks  as  Dr.Hickes  had  thought  before  hiin^  that  no  opinions  can  be 
miNre,  direcdy  opposite  to  one  anodier*  tfaan^oseTAvfaichhe  has  ad-^ 

vqnc€4 
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^HhKi  .|k  \€r|;s]iiall  coin{)a$s,  of  the  .peculiar  doctpiies  af  j^cls^iuSy  is 
giv^'by^ave  iu  his  Histona  IJterqriai  but  out  con^^nd^.assun^s 
lis/ihdt  \ye'.  are  under  a  grea^  mistake ;  fi)r  that  tl)^,,f!utpi^ai'y  of  his 
dbctridc^^  \\diic!i  is  given  by  Cullier,  is  much  iinore^^i^Qcuratiif  ]  Ppoa 
liteWtng'  tlii<)  infaainutiony  we  were  a^  soiife  pn^is  iQXi^^^jai^Q.the 
aialeiuent  of  Collier  with  die  authoritie^s.to  ^iiii^h.be.apJKi^i^nm  jiave 
i)<)  faesibiiioh.to  sav>]  that  thougli,  it  ditferp  uot  esseutmll^jfr^jip^tjiip  ac^ 

caa 

a^ 

to&fc  &  uot  onq  authontv  Referred  to,  \>y  Cc^Uier  tiiat  «^e  Uave.iiot  con- 
■^Tea.'*  ,By  |L-xS  summar)',  tlierefore,  we  a^^e  witling  to  l^av^x  our- Pe- 
SLkisin  i/ied;  and  to  enable  our  rciider^  to  pr^nou»ic(\^ii|ablejudS'-' 
'^'iCci&eeii  iiie  true-churqlifnau  and  u$.  we.  shall  jby  .b^raxQ^em 
er  s  account  of  the  Jrelagian  heresy.  u    .     .> 

««L  f^rThat  Adam  had  mortality  in  hU  nature^  and  that  z:^i$Huef'  he  kai 
wm^  i}r  f?M  simtedi  [A^j  woufcl  ceriainiif  have'  died,^  -  ■ ' 

»iI«.->^  Tlmt4liecoiM«queiiceB  of  Adam's  n'm  vttte-  confinSd h> kiM per^ 
son:  aod  that  tlie  rest  of  mankind  received  no'dtsadwtati^gtft^^tiimeem 
.  XIL  ^^  Thai  He  t<i^  qu^Uticd  /or  the  Kiugdom  o£  tiflftffA,;  f^^Mlf 
/(/ffg<|;<f /TOOK  ^fN£r/;ira/»i£«^jf  wiU»  th^  .  Jj./     • 

)v*  ^^Thait  before  the  coming  of  our,  i)avIour  s^NDeai^a. lived. tritli* 

JV;,  ■*'^hat  liew^bom  infants  are  in' the.  same  condiUou  vith  Adam  be* 

f^ffefsln.' 

-^vri'^^'^Tia^lfc^'^cktfi  and  disobedience  o^  Adam  is  not' the  f»ecm«y 
dwlie^^  de^lth  ih  ail  mankind,  neither  docsfh^.gcncrgIrcs\irrecllvn  of 
d^S^yiHoiid  w?  virtue  of  our  S amour's  resuhection.  ^'  '  '  :  *  ' " 
-iWUn^-TbdlifYniin^ill  make  thfe  most  of  htmscJf,  hzHk^f  ki^  the 
rnmm\t\)ds  if'  Q&d  tftihoui  difficulty  ^^  and  preserve  kims^'ik  a  perfect 
sM^^dnnacencBi,       \  •  '  ^•'**'  '-'• 

.  JtfUJ^j^^  Thail  Tiob  4fkcn,hotwithstaBding'th(tadT«)tagfe  41  tht^if^lHip^smy 
vi^ilff'^?^'  farted,  witb  all  tMr  estate^  aU.otkecinsta^^ft'oflvffHi^.iToirid 
be  n^^i^ifica^t  lo  them ;  neither  couki  they  he  ^in.ii|i«d<  l&rlhti  iuo|tdoi|k 
ofttefiy,en«      ■•■.<,•        -    *  .•'  '  ••  ?  '..>:' 

.  I3L':  ^'^  That  ther  grace  -and  assistance  of  Cod  jjs  not  granted  for  ^be  per* 
lormance  of  ^rery  moral. act;,  the  liberty  of  the  S9i7/y  ajid^iaformafU^a  ia 
thelpoiiiisof  duty,  being. snfiieijntf or  this  purpose* 

'Jf.  ^^  That  the  gra;Ce  of  God  is  givci;!  in  proportion  to  our  marils, 

?^T.  ^^  T'hat,  itonb  ciin  be  called  the  suns  of  God,  unless  they  are  per^ 
ftt^  wifhfiut  sin.  ■ 

itll.  ^''Tliai'ouf+idtory  brer  temptation  is  not  gained  by  God's  UssisU 

tty  M  bji  the  Kbetfy  of  the  Willy       •        t 
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It  would  surely  puzzle  a  candid  reader  to  find  a  coincidence  between 
these  opinions,  aiid  any  that  we  have  advanced  on  the  consequences  of 
the  fall,  or  on  any  other. subject.  \Ve  do  indeed  diiuk^  with  PeUgius, 
and^  as  we  apprehend^  with  every  man  capable  of  reflection^  that 
Adam  had  mortality  in  hh  ytature;  because  it  secnis  to  be  a  truth  as 
self-evident  as  any  geometrical  ^xiom^  that  the  being,  'whether  man  Of, 
angel^  who  had  not  life  of  himself,  cannot  of  himself  have  eternal  life; 
and  because  St.  Paul  hath  assured  us,  (1  Tim.  vi,  15,  IG,)  that  be 
^'  who  is  the  blessed  and  only  pot0ntate,  the  King  of  Kings  and  Ijord 
of  Lords,  only  hatl\  immortality.'*  But  so  far  have  we  beep  from  as- 
serting, ihat,  whether  Adam  had  sinned  or  not,  he  would  infallibly 
have  died,  that  we  have  shown  that  by  the  iir.«t  covenant^  had  he  ob- 
.served  the  terms  of  it,  he  would  not  only  have  been  preserved  from 
death  by  the  means  provided  for  that  purpose^  but  li^ve  been  also  trans- 
lated into  heaven  after  a  sufficient  probation  on  earth.'  So  far  are  we 
from  supposing,  that  the  consequences  of  Adam\s  tin  were  confined  to 
himself,  that  we  have  taught,  in  words  as  plain  as  possible,,  that  one  of 
those  consequences  has  been  death  to  the  whole  human  race;  and 
anotlier,  ijie.wvithdr&wing  of  those  graces  of  the  If  oly  Spirit  which  were 
vouchsafed  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  to  guide  him  m.hi^  progress' to 
Heaven.  From  the  heresy  of  the  third  article,  let  those  cjfor  them- 
selves, who  contend  that  *^  life  and  immbrtulity  were  brought  to  light 
tbrougli  the  law!*  and  who  re\'ile  the  bishops  liuU  a  ncf  War  burton  for 
teaching  that  the  law  of  Moses,  when  considered  as  a  dispeiisation  se-* 
parated  from  the  Gospel,  holds  out  to  its  votaries  no  prospect  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  We  are  acquainted  with  no 
sect,  whose  principles  harmonize  with  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles* 
New  born  infants,  we  believe,  indeed,  to  be  free  from  guilt  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word ;  because  our  Saviour  hath  assured  us,  that  ''  <rf 
*uch  as  little  children  is  the  kin<jdom  of  heaven ;"  but  new-born  in&nts 
a^e  liable  to  death,  froiti  which  Adam,  before  his  fall,  was  by  the 

»  ^race  of  God  exempted.  So  far  are  we  from  agreeing  with  Pelagiu9> 
luthe  opinions  expressed  in  the  sixth  article,  that  we  have  asserted  the 
very  reverse  of  both.  We  do  not,  indeed,  approve  of  the  phrase  ^c- 
ce^ary  cau9e,  because  all  second  causes  depend  upon  the  will  ^  the 
*  first;  but  we  believe,  that  the  disobedience,  of  Adam,  by  the  will  of 
God,  brought  upon  hituself  and  all  his  posterity  the  very  same  kind 
of  death  which  is  undergone  by  the  beasts^  that  ncrish,  and  that  Aom 
this  death  we  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  who  is  tlie  life  of  the  soul^  a» 
wfeli  as  the  resurrection  of  (he  bodj/;  and  in  whom  all  shall  be  made 
stive  who  have  died  in  Adam.     Let  those  answer  to  the  seventh 

"  article,  who  talk  of  a  covenant  of  zcorks,  as  distinguished  from,  ^Ae 
/covenant  of  3;race;  and  who  seem  to  believe  that,  under  the  first  co»- 

*  \cnaht  eternal  life  was  the  reward  due  hy  right  to  unsinning  obedience^ 
We  know  of  no  revealed  covenant  of  Tcorksy  under  which  the  whole 

jMHnan  race  were  ever  placed;  ^ve  believe  that  under  the  first, -as  well 
as  under  the  sccotid  covenant;  man  was  placed  in  a  state  of  probation 

and 


aiftf  cRsiciiyf ft^j  aft(f  t?icHefore*liaWe  to  error  anrl  to  sin;  and  we  be- 
lief, ttet  die  most  exafted^ being  of  crealioti  cannot  ofaim  eternal  life 
as  the  reward  due  by  right  to  his  most  perfect  obedience.  With  the 
^jglith aiticle^  no  qUekiuii  that.has  been.  Jigi tat cd  betwceu  the  true^ 
xhurckiii^u  aud  us  has  anj  concern;  mul.with  the  ninth  \vc  seem  to 
sjKbiJize  tess  than  ii\2X  U'ttc-chwchmau^  who  savs,  that  ''  nobody 
denies  that  man,  wiihotfit  U)0  grace  of. Cod  hy  Christ  preventing  hini^ 
iiiaf  jievf onn  natural  good  xoijrka^  civdemjustitianiy  et  diligendas  res 
fiPivmsulffectasr  (The  True-Churchmen  a^tcertdined,  p,  14^ J  \W 
coD^^  that  we  have  onr  douht^,:  .whether  tke  mere  naHiriil  man  be 
Ma^t^  perft^rm  HtW  t\m;  b<it  we  are  not  c»Ued  upon  at  present  to  stat^ 
tfce  grounds  of  Hiofte  donbts*  The  tcntfi  article  contains  the  doctrine 
rf  die  school  nrjctrj  \vhich  wc  have  cmicurred  with  '  Dr.  Laurence  i» 
cettsttring;  :u)d  to  the  eleventh,  "let  Ihwse  answer,  who  talk  of  the  ner 
ttesity  lliat  there  is  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  b<^iug  imputed  to  the 
elect,  in  oi-der  that  they  may  become  the  solis  of  (Jod.  Of  the  twelfth  ar- 
bcie,  if  is  sufficient  to  say,  tknt  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  diaii 
'it  is  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that  even  in  Paradise  mail, 
eoaki  not  hove  maintained  his  innocence,  or  been  trained  for  tlie  king- 
dom of  beaten,  but "  by  die  grace  of  God  preventing  him,  tliat  he  might 
fave  a  good  will,,  and  working  with  him,  when  he  had  that  good  will." 

*'  To  return  from  this  digression,  which  however  is  not  foreign  .frotn 
Ac  tpestions  discussed  in  the  volume  under  review,  we  have  now  only 
to  say,  that  ^ve  have  not  read  many  theologmal  Works  from  wiiich  we 
Wfe  derKed  *so  much  instruction  \  *or-  wliich  we  can  so  contidendy  re- 
coBimenOi  more  especially  to  the  younger  clergy,  as  this  e(tteffipt  to  il^ 
IndraUtlko^tarlicltsoflheClnirch  oj  Engfttud^  which  the  Lalvinist^ 
mpfQpcr^if  consider  asCalviuiilicdl.  .'llie  attempt  has  V'<="  crowned 
with  such  complele  fiuccess,  that  he  will  be  '^  bold  man  iiijdted,,  who 
iiati  agai[>«£'nter  the  lijsts  in  dcfcucc  at'  the  claiips  of  the  Calvinists. 
On  one  or  tw;o  points  we  dp  not  indeed  think  exactly  aa  ^the  autJiof 
seems  to  jdo  ;  ln4  the'diif^rence  between  its  is  of  very  little  impo>;tancc  - 
Thoii|h'  vf6  \toiiId  certainly  not  subscribe  au  ai^icle  of  r<4igibQj,  wjiich 
ta  u^  shociM  appear  tO'  ieach,  that  ck^piavity  direci/t/  mental  la  de- 
lived  by  every  man  -through  liis  ancestors  from  Adam  ;  and  though  we 
tio  nqt  peirceiVe  any  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  loss  of  original  rigb* 
teoimifss,  as  ibaiight  by  our  Church,  implies  any  positive  deprai>itj/  of 
hmnan  nature,  yet  would  w^'  hesitate  to  subscribe  our  unfeigned  assent 
to  an  article  in  which  these  two  opinions  should  be  explicitly  con* 
tooed.  liie  errors  of  Pefagius  we  abhor  as  directly  c<^trary  to  the 
very  foundation  on  whic^t  the  whole  scbemc  of  redemption  rests;  and 
we  are  persuaded  that  whoever  tliinks  of  those  errors  as  we  do,  ft  jay 
«rfely  subscribe  the  article  of  original  .sin,  of  which  the  object  appears 
to  b^  the  codd^niuation  of  Pelagianism,  and  ^y  uo  means  an  account 
of  die  origin  or  diffusion  of  moral  evil,  which,  on  every  hypothesis,  in- 
^vesinit  loo  many  difficulties^  to  be  interspersed  with  the  a,»ticles  of 
OUT  Chiistian  fai&.  To  conclude  in  the  words  of  our  exceUcnt  author. 

^  We 


80  o^ioiNAt,  cuiTieissr. 

<<  Wtfpercoite  with  much  conc^rn^  and  fee}  pcriiaps  vlA^ome  rcsfnt« 
ment,  that  upon  the  subjects,  which  hard  been  coiiMdored  in  these  lec-< 
tura*^  the  creed  of  our  Church  has  been  oft^n  igoorantly  misconreired, 
or  maliciously  misrepresented.  Contemplated  asrthc  inllexible  adtocafe 
of  fatalism,  by  some  she  has  been  cxtraTsgantly  applauded,  and  by  others 
iinreasonably  traduced.  The  Socinian  ho^  m  particular  been  often  grat*« 
€ed  ia  imputing  to  her  obnoxious  ophtinns,  has  sometimes  added  insult  to 
injnry,  and,  where  her  liberality  should  liave  been  commended,  has  insU 
'dtously  held  np  her  supposed  big^otry  to  public  scorn  and  detestation. 
Let  us  not,  however,  on  this  account  abandon  her  cause,  or  cease  to 
Tindirate  her  real  sentiments,  bat  rather  pcrsctere  in  onr  efforts  with  tl|e 
firmness  of  men,  and  the  temper  of  Chrisf  ians,  supported  by  tho  consoling 
assurance,  that  truth  wtU  not  hang  for  ever  suspended  ^tween  calumny 
and  falsehood,  but  will  at  length  assert  its  genuine  charicter ;  Non  semper 
peudelfit  in(er  latroneit  ChriHusi  rcsurgct  aliquando  crucifixa  veriimij* 

MISCELLANIES- 


Public  Characters. 

TO  THE  xmiTOtt  OF  TWE   ANTI -JACOBIN    nEVlEW; 

Sir, 
IT  HA VEoftcn  pcrnsed,  with  ioeffiiblc delight,  the  memoirs  of  fhos^  shining 
-^  examples  of  talents  and  yirtnc,  which  do  honour  (o  the  Jireseut  age, 
and  are  related  with  such  inviolable  truth  and  impartiality^  in  those  gra-. 
tifytng  annual  Tolumcs,  entitled  ^^  Public  Char4Kc(ers.**  Forttinate,  in* 
deed}  «re  the  worthies  whose  history  stands  already  recorded  in  tiiat  in- 
imitable work!  For  since  the  pre^nt  administration,  on  ciKntng  into 
power,  assumed  to  themselres  all  the  rank,  weight,  and  talents  of  the 
empire,  no  one,  surely,  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  dispute  their  claim :  and 
thus  the  unfortunates,  whose  lires  are  yet  nnwrtttcn,  or,  perfaaipS)  are 
actually  written,  and  had  been  promised  insertion  in  the  very  next  rolome^ 
must,  in  obedience  to  this  sweeping  monopoly,  forego  their  pretensions 
to  the  rank,  weight,  and  talents  with  which  the  editor  so  lUwvnlly  adorns 
the  subjects  of  his  biographical  labours.  The  ministry,  indeed,  hare  not 
included  all  the  virtues  in  tlieir  claim:  but  how  can  the an^bition  of  n 
great  mind  be  satisfied)  with  being  presented  to  posterity,  stripped  of  rank. 
weight,  and  talents  ;  and  clad  in  the.  thin  covering  of  the  virtues  only  ? 
Indeed,  on  proper  reflection,  the  virtues  too  are  comprised  in  this  ex-^ 
clusir.e  appropriation  ;  for  either  virtue  and  weight  must  be  considered  as 
synonymous  terms,  or  we  mTist  suppose  that  virtue  has  no  weight  with 
our  ministry,  an  insinuation  which  they  may  confidently  apiieal  to  their 
lives  and  characters  to  disprove.  It  is  their  modest  delicacy  alone, 
therefore,  which  has  prevented  them  from  dialleiiging  to  themselves, 
among  fheir  other  attributes,  all  the  virtues,  totidem  verbis,  as  they 
might  have  done  with  the  utmost  propriety  ;  for  it  is  tknitet^sally  known 
'i^)d  understood,  that  all  the  virtues  hover  round  the  heads  of  men  of  rank 
.and  power,  just  as  naturally  as  crows  ily  to  carrion. 
-  In  this  dilemma,  the  editor  of  contemporary  biography,  must  necessarily 
dose  tlmt  iidcjirable  work,   which  has  long  dilDused  so  much.dfeUgUt 

Uirough 
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jilirougli  nil  clAStes .  of  stkUfy:  Hit  pmty  mon  patent  thn.  tke  ipcM  of 
Itl^firi^l^  .wluqk  orvJy^.^resMn^tcd  <>t>jects  in  their  own  Kkenov^  embeltiAed 
^-It  tomi>^  with:  aujpyDrnit til raFj^raa^s,  so  that  pottcritys  in  r«iuliog  the 
^faj^iQh^js^^texT  of  the  aipetcenth  will  look  hack^  widi  wonder 

iui^  riB^^v0ifc^,^^B  the  6righit  gaJaxj  of  virtiii^s  and  tslonts  that  adartte4 
mftig^f;  HI  .the  pef«oiis.,of  nierch^its^  Jewsy  kldbrmeti,  broken,  and 
^HAir4^»«  I  •  But)  ala^  • '  uo  Jmore  such  bright  Coi^tclhitions  mnsi  rise  iu  car 
hciB|rt>ere  I  .  Virlucs.aad  t$lcn,ts  are  now  monopolized^  and  this  deiqctiu 
Ww^kfk^Dimst  be  discpi^tifiy.^d  for  wkiitotinatefiaU^ 
.  'jJtaYin^  jthfiis  shown  the.imposjiibility  of  tbiif  gentlemaii  cofitmaiii(  an|^ 
)m^.  |a  Jioid  J^s  piiblu;  situation,  I  shall, .  accordii|g  to  true  Murfly 
ll>6^  Jbr^  fi^rifArd  iDjf^Qwn'pret^sIon^  to  fill  the  department  "which  Imi 
J^^T^csi^ti^yi^dyM  is  pfoper^.and  cust'omarj^  when  one  great  na^ 
fo^jj^^taxnl  apotbe/  cpipes  in,.  I  shall  cbnunence  with , decry iof  the 
fkaaar^  of  my.pj^ceesfor,  and  then  point  out  the  superior  adrantnges  of 
llieil9atom;tl)i^t  i^jmes^Q  to.pursop: 

"fiefore  the  present  monopoly  of  good  qfuallties  took  piftee,  tibe  editor 
pf  '^  Public  Characters"  iAdiscrimioatcIy  daubed  all  his  personages  over 
idth  them,  so  very  thick '^  that  the  finie  disting^i!jhing  traits  were  absolute- 
ly lost  in  die  surrouhding  splendour ;  and  that  but  lor  the  names  prefixed 
to  each  of  his  biographical  delTueations,  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  one  from  -another.  Now  the  plan  which  f. 
intend  to  foUow,  is  of  a  f^ry  di^erent  nature.  It  will  not  infringe  npon 
the  prohibition,  of  using  tirtues  and  talents' out  of  the  pale  of  the  minis^ 
{iff  ;r.i(.^?sH^  b^-much  mpre  consonant  to.  truth ;  ^ud,  I  flatter  myself,  more 
^aecepta&le  to  the  public,  than  any  jnodo  of  writing  contemporary  hdogra- 

. ,  7Jt||&:4i^ti%uishing/characterkties  of  every  mind,  are  as  peculiar,  as 

St.i{]|iiigx»ii4:a^^s^ri^^.as  the  lineaments  of  every  face;  and  arc  capable 

fibf^^d^tfrt  rayed  waththd  same  precisioji.     A  writer  of  ability  need  no 

'^OiceiffMf^  |thc  name  of  the.  party  whose  character  he  describes,  than  a 

(pWt!^P¥^.w4^'^4*f*&  P<>^traii  that  of  the  man  whobe  likeness  it  ex- 

Jiil|Mfciiiiif  iV  r^mbla^ce^  be  just,  it  will^  in  both  cas<^,  Immediately- 

?ifl  ns^PllPUf ^491  .^uoiL  f^^  by  the  reader  in  the  one^  as  by  the  spec- 

hit^tia\i^fiic.$jli}iSit,    0n  this  principle  I  mean  to  publish  my  lives^  con« 

ifeifi^fl^^.^Y  yi(}\i  evince  the  hands  of  an  arti^rt^  aitid  that  no*  one  can 

niiiii^^ ^iliftTf^',   6ui  the  better  to  explain  my.  plan,  I  beg  leave  to  itlus- 

Uat«iJ;  by; ,^ll5?if(4l9 wing  example,   ^  .'. 

Bpit^y.h^  (opquentiy  bocii  $ulhed  by  ararlqe*.  Great  licformeirs  h$,rp 
iiqt  alway;^  ^een  distinguished  by.  spotless  piety  in  thibir  o war  conduct. 
Thedisposi^ipn  tlij^t  tramples,  on  the  jneek,  often  yieldi^to  the  hi^ 
spifi^.  j^  an^  the  .ppssessicHU  of  power  generally  leads  to  the  exercise  of 
faroaritism  and  partiality.  .  Every,  character  lias  its  light  and  dark  shades^ 
and  men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  if  they  arc  deprived  of  the  opportu^ 
.nitjr  of  having  their  great  qualities  held  up  to. public  applause^  have  at  least 
Ihe  cohsolatioa,  that  tlitir  failings  also  escape jpubUc  notice. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  ifot  inapplicable  to  the  nobleman  wbolU 
Chafacter  ve  are  about  to  deltneate*  In  early  life,  he  showed  that  ardeirl 
pedBectiop  for  ihe  aavy^  whicb  haOB  ^isUnguished  most  of  thosa  illlusifi* 
OQs  heroes,  to  whpse  prowess  Great  firifaia  is  indebted  for  th«  soteretgn* 
i|r  of  the  ocean,  the  intrepidity  whiclk  he  ^iplayed  in  larious  baiC 
.    k6.  cm.  VOL.  xxvx.  6  '        ft^^ 
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fou^t Jtcfiom "iras  rewarded  by  snccesftiTe  promotions;  and  his  trcl!  *iihi. 
ed  fame  poiirt'cd  him  oiit  to  the  command  of  the  nafal  forces,  in  one  of  the 
most  impdrtant  armaments  ever  equipped  by  GiTat  Britain  against  the  co« 
lofnics  of  her  enemy.  The  expedition  was  crowned  with  complete  sncce^  ; 
()nt  the  laurels  'sa  nobly  won  by  talour,  were  tarnished  by  avarice.  Con* 
iributions  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Friends  and  foes  were  ihdiscrimirtaieiy 
|]9Fnaged ;  and  thcipinds  of  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had  invited  as  to 
(ynr  t^onqhiesls,' and  joined  ns  in  achieving,  them,  soon  bcqimc  so  alienated^ 
that  on  tly»  arrival  of  a  small  rc-inforcement  of  troops  from  France,  they 
{^(^o&rsfgM  theiii  to  lahd,  by  the  offer  of  thcJr  assistance  ;  and  after  ^  series 
6(^lfloddy  But  iuisncccsgfnl  combats,  wc  were  obliged  to  relinquish  thctnost 
Valuable  (if  all  otir  acquisitions.  Nor  did  the  mischiefs  of  fhis  rapacity  en^ 
eten^vifii  these  lamentable  disasters  ;  but  ^  Neutral  Power,  justly  incensed 
^t  iSe  nnwarrantible  condemnation  of  all  her  vessels  found  trading  witli 
fhose  co1t)mcs,  and  that,  as  deposed  by  the  claimants,  without  even  the 
ob$ervai|ce  of  the  Regular  forms  .of  law^  remonstrated  with  so  much-  spirft 
"and  determination,  that,  to  avoid- hostilities,  Great  Britain  con •j'entcS  to 
"have  the  decrees  of*  her  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  which  redress,  hail 
"been  refused,  revised  by  commissioners,  nominated  ou  both  sides  for  that 
•purpose;  by  whom  awards  were  given  to  the  amount  of  considerably 
^nore  than  a  million  of  money,  which  was  actually  paid  to  compensate 
this  powier  for  the  spoliations  on  her  commerce. 

No  part  of  the  prize  money  shared  by  the  commander,  whose  wcmoJi^ 
we  are  relating,  or  by  his  colleague,  was  ever  refunded,  to  indemnify  thie 
nation  in  part,  for  the  immense  demands  brought  npon  it  by  their  cnpidity; 
'and  the  two  noble  families  still  fatten  on  these  ill-gotten  spoils. 

It  19  with  national  pride,  that  we  contrast  with  siich  rapacity,  the  dis« 

interestedness  and  liberality  shown  by  the  commanding  ofticcrs  in  the  late 

jnrportant  and  successful  expedition  againsj  the  Spanish  ^ttlements  in 

'South  America:  a  contrast  equally  honouiable  to  themselves,  aifdto  the 

British  character. 

*  The  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  the  achierements  in  which  our  hero 
shared,  dazzled,  hoT^cver,  the  public  eye,  and  were  the  theme  of  gencrtU 

'eulogium ;  while  the  oppression  practised  in  those  distant  regions,*  wsls 
scatcJlj  heard  of;  and  the  still  small  voice  of  truth',  if  raised  in  behalf  of 
the.  injured,  was  overpowered  and  silenced,  by  ra?ik^  weighty  and 
tdtents. 

Our  hero  pnrsuc^  his  career  of  active  service  with  unremitting  ardoxil'; 

•'and  soon  Almost  effaced  the  remembrance  of  these  trausactiQUS,  by  one  of 
Xft6  most 'splcijiSid  victories  that  ever  graced  the  page  of  the  British  naval 

.'^Mfrtory:   a  Victdry  over,  stn  enemy  nearly  double  his  force;    in  which 

*tohsummatC!. judgment  and  undaunted  braveiy  were  equally  conspicuous. 

*  For  this  exploit  he  received  the  well-nicriled  rewards  of  his  sovereign,  the 
^thanks  of  Parliacficut,  and  the  admiration  of  a  grateful  Country. 

*•  '  To  his  discriminating  mind  we  al>o  owe  the  happy  selection  to  an 
important  pommand,  of  an  illustrious  officer,   who,    like  the  Phoenijt, 
^ojtred  to  thCiulS^raest  heights  in  the  regions  of  fame ;  and,  at  lengthy 
*yike  the  Phoentx  too, ,  expired  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  ' ' 

•'  *'Wilfi  such  obligations  to  the  subjeet  of  these  memoirs,  it  is  painful  to 
Ibe  under  flic  necessity  of  again  viewing  him  in  a  less  favourable  light ;  but 
jHflc  bnparBality  of  our  office  obliges  us  to  represent  men  as  they  arc. 
^l*    '  After 
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After  some  years  retirement,  he  was  invited,  on  a  change  of  miuistry,. 
to  super  intend  the  .civil  a^fmimitration'bf  that  branch  of  service  in  which 
he  had  bcea  so  long  and  so  honourably  engaged.  In  discharging 
the  functions  of  this  situation,  we  regret  to  say,  that  loud  complaiuti 
wi're  inadefbt^  his  haiiteuv^  vindictiveneas,  and  partiality;  of  his  giving  awfty, 
by  tarov,  to  art  unaccouDtalilc  caprice,  and  ungovernable  violcucc  of  t^'m* 
pw  ;'  and,  it  has  been  stated,  that  wheir  Mgh  minded  u>cn  havtt  repaid  bis 
scorn  with  scorn.,  he  has  shrunlc  abashed  from  tkeir  manly  resolution,  and 
conceded  to  spirit  what  he  had  denied  to  justice.  He  set  up  too  for  a  most 
mien t,  reformer  of  abu^nes-;  carried  his  rage  for  making  extraordinary, 
savings  in  every  branch  of  expenditure  so  far,  that  he  is  said  to  have  left 
the  dcpartmcut  over  which  he  presided  almost  without  the  supplies  neces* 
•ary  for  carrying  on  the  pubHc  service ;  and  prosecuted  every  potty  pecu^ 
lator  with  the  most  unreiBnting  severity,  perhaps  fallacipusly  imagining,, 
that  he  shouM  cM  the  same  justice  to  his  couutry,  by  malviug'  compeKsai| 
tion  for  the  spoils  of  the  western  hemisphere,  out  of  the  pockets  of  others^ 
as  by  making  restitution  out  bf  his  own. '  Ffovti  this  office  he  sooii  retired, 
together  with  the  admincstration  'that  bfpught  him  in,  to  the  general  satis* 
faction  of  tidth.  the  navy  fand  die  nation. 

On  a  recent  change  ^e  accepted  jof  a  high  naval  command ;  superseding, 
in  it  a  most  meritwious  ofilccr,  wl^oaa  indefatigable  perseverance  la  ai| 
arduous  dnty^ '  merited  a  better  return.  However,  on  this  his  i^vourita 
eteoient,  the  theatre  'of  aU-.-that  Is  ^reat  and  glorious  in  his  life,  we  trust 
that  he  will  again  distinguish  himself  by  ^dme  fresh  achievement,  ^aud  ad4 
another  trait  to  the  bright  side  of  his  character*  ^ 

I  am  not  without  hopes,  Mr.  £ditor,  that  some  of  the  present  adrni* 
iiistration  may  be  induced,  by  the  above  performance^  to  do  roe  the* 
honour  of  employing  my  pen.  I  need  .not  say  how  zealously  it  is  devote^ 
to  their  service.  But  that  we  may  come  to  a  good  understanding  at  the 
outset,  I  think  it  right  to  premise,  that  in  all  cases  I  expect  to  be  paid 
beforehand,  •  Virtus  post  nuQimofi,  is  my  motto  a^id  my  rule;  and  t 
%hali  be  prodigal  of  the  former,  in  proportion  as  gentle^ieo  are  liberal  of 
the  latter.  Each  character  shall  be  sent  to  ihe "party  for  correctipn,  til| 
it  haf  received  the  last  finishing  toiidies,  and.  is  heightened  to  his  most 
perfect  satisfaction;  or,  if  gentlemen  prefer  writing  their  own  histories' al* 
together,  the  mostinvioii^le  secre^may  be  depended  upon.  1  shall  uot^ 
Tike  my  predecessor,  blab  iiMuy  preface,  that  ^^  voluntary  con tribntiouf 
be^iti  to  pour  upon  us*;'^  or^  that,  ^^  in  a  work  of  ihii  jk^iud, .  tiie  wis# 
aad  the  good  may  be  said  to  "erect  th€$r  own  monuments*.'* 

.This  letter.  Sir,  will  serve  both  a^  a  prospectdir  of  my  design,  and  as>A 
tpecimen  of  my  talents,  (1  beg  pardon  of  the  ministry  for  aspiring  to  ta* 
feots,  which  belong  to  thein 'exclusively ;)  I  should  have  said,  my  quaki* 
ications  for  the  execution  of  it.  Let  me  r^uest  thj&  favour  of  you,  Shr^ 
to  direct  your  publisher,  if.  any  of  your  readers  are  disposed  to  favoyif 
my  work  with  ikczr  patronage  and  encouragement,  to  take  in  subscript 
tioos  at  the  Auti.Jacobin    office,   lor  the  iVe»  Pufflic  Ckaraders  of 

AacESj^f  AS. 
*  \ 

'     -  ....  -  ,  ■     .         ■  ■   ■■ ^.-a — ii^i — ^ — 

*  Vide  Preface  to  Vol.  Ill,  Public  Chaiia.gt£jis.  , 
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«  take  Tim©  by  the  forelock."' 
<«  Bis  d&t  qui  ciio  dai.** 

NOTWmtSTANWNO  our  present  mimstiert  haVe  so  jujtiy  diaf:^ 
Iezl|(fed'to  themselves  all  the  rajik,  weight,  and  talents  of  the  empire,  it? 
may  be  dddbted,  whether  former  adininiHivttonr  have  not  equalled  then* 
in  the  Tigour  of  tlieir  coancilir,  a«id  the  brilliaury  of  their  aohievcments  ;« 
bill  ill  the  great  apt  of  timing  their  nirasures^  envy  itself  diiist  adm^t  iliat, 
.  theii*  merit  stands  iinrivaUirdt  Measures  are  judiaious  or  injudiciovs,  ac- 
cordiilg  to  the  circumstances  under  whioli  they  are  adopted ;  and  that- 
bappy  presence  of  mind,  M^hich  bo  far  from  being  disoonoerte4  by  i*mcr-> 
geildes,  then  shines  Hi  its^  brightest  Instce,  and  srraes  the  critical  moment- 
fbr \aeti6n' with  intuitive  deeijiion,  shows  the  ^Gnsunm^e' statesman,  the 
f enius  bom  to  triumph*  ov^p  etery  obstacle^  and.  worthy  to  direct  the: 
ebuticllf  of  an  empire. 

The  first  great  measure  that  distinguished,  or  rather  preceded,  their 
tduing  irtto  power,  Was  th^  imfpeadunent  of  Lord  Melnfilie,  Men  o^ 
ordinary,  titaid  minds,  ^TOuId  have  proceeded  on  the  oki  system^  of  ^rsfe 
accusinj^,  then  trying,  tHen,  if  goUty,  condcniniog  and  punishing.  But 
they,  dvpi^ing  coupon  forms,  condemned  tirst,  tried  afterwards,  i^ndi 
vhen  the  sentence  of  aoqoittal  followed,  the  punishment  haring  preceded- 
the  verdict,  couM  noMie  reversed »  Noirircsitoradon  was  made  to  forfeited* 
bofliours,  no  reparation  to  injured  innocente  y  and  by  this  bol()  and  welU^ 
timed  measure,  the  removal  of  a  dangerous- and  bated  riv^  was  enectually 
aecurcd. 

After  making  the  nceevsary  inveatigation  ioto'thc  stat^  of  the  national 
defence,  thoy  declared  it  perfectly  inadequate ;  and  that  an  absolute  and. 
immediate  necessity  e.tbted<  of  new-modelling  the  whole  system.     They 
decried  the  rotunieera,  as  vsal^is  Ivwbery  who  would  only  encumbi5r  the 
regiiliiTk,  bHitekt  up  tKe-.voads,>  and  whose  Fanks  would  be  repositories  oL 
patiic  in  the  betfr-of  danger.     The  war  secretary,  with  that  commandmg; 
geaiiis,  which  nutrkshia^rhajracter,  alioUshed  this  useless  ^nd  unconstitu*, 
tiooai  Belly  of  men  in  a  bnaadi..    if  I  were  not  apprehensive  of  nVy  ad* 
iniratibn  Sbrdbrlng  upon  im|)lejty,  I  should  describe  the  conduct  of  this* 
iiod  of  war,  by  saying,  afilavit  l>eus  et  dissipanttMU      And  this  measure 
MMS  $o  admirably  tim^,  that  after  having  saved  the  country  the  expcns/pi 
of  400,MD  volunteers,  he  has  not  yet  spent  one  shilling  of  the  public 
te«rtM;)^lii  4>fiibodyiBg*the  900,0<'0  loosely  driUed men,  who  are  to  be  sub- 
sUtttted^r  them;  and  at  the  samo  time  has  gi%'cn  our  enemlea  a  nobUi. 
vyi'.^of^faoLw'much  be  despises  all  tfat^r  mei^aees. 

'  '  Their  neit  felicitotia  meiaiire  was  the  negociation*  with  Buonaparte.. 
Hanover  had  long  been  the  great  bone  of  contention,  Franr^^  had  taken 
it^  ttfueeied  it  as  dry  as  a  sucked  oraoge,-  and  then- given  it  to  Prussia^ 
in  dmsideration  i|f.  her  shutttirg  her'  ports  against  British  vessels,  and 
tiina  «»ilt)ng  him.  Ill  his  grand  project  of  excluding  o«r  eommeree,.  aU#«. 
l^etheiV  from'  the  continent  joi  Europe.  Onr  miuisters  first  retaliated 
vpotf  rlnftia;  but,  recollecting  themselfes,  adopted  the  better  expedient 
4»t.4aiM>i<iBto  a  negociation  with  Buonaparte,  which,  had  it  succeeded, 
would  certtbaly  have  regained  us  this  predons  Electorate.  Unfortunately;* 
Prussia felt'alarmed Tor-hernew  aG^uisition^  flew  to  a£au  to  viodiiate 
w*  her 
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^ernglit'io.it';  and  Lord  Lauderdale,  jvho  8taid  at  Paris  tp  pick  ap  tho  ^ 

bone  for  which  the  two  dogs  were  fighting,  slunk  home  with  his  tail  bc« 
^tvccn  hiB  legs,  because  the  dog  who  got  it  from  the  other,  chose  to  keep  '^ 

•it  himwlf.   '  But  mark  how  wjclUtimca  was  th'^sjpng  winded  negotiatioo^ 
'which  5o^e  superficial  obsc^rrers  hare  blanked  ministeCf<:  for  protracting ! 
They  continued  it  through  the  summer,  aiui  broke  it  off  at  the  approach 
.ofwjnt^r.  While  .we  could  hare  fought,  we  negoUated;  and  <iii]y' ceased  ^ 

to  negoci^  when  we  could  410  longer  fight*  Ilad  tiiiserent  ti^en'place 
sooner,  we  oould  not  decently  hfiTe  dedlincd  cooperating  with  ojir  alliet^ 
hy^makiog  a, powerful  dWor^ioii  9a  the  .continent  in  their  iavour;  but  tte  • 
bUeness  of  t|ie  ^juon  then  proTed  a  sufficient  excuse,  and' .thus  minister*. 
.wisely  pa'sorvfd'pur  brave  countrymen  from  the  dangers 'that  have  beek 
ever  iound  to  attend  tbeso  hazardous  cxpoditicinsl 

What  tgsiin  could.be  so  wdUtiinqd  as  ^facir  iser^dhig  two  rabo^s* 
iadors  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  one  of  \vhom.  Indeed,  wfis  ttnYprtunateir 
frightened  back  ^^n,  but  the  other  of  whom  is  to  glye  i\s  an  account 
of  his  Majesty's  militftry  operations,  now  he  has  lost  his  army;  pr  than 
•thdr  issukig  a  .proclamatiou,  encouraging  pur  vcnsolsto  renew  their  ifi* 
4tercoai(5e  with  tho  poi^s.of  Prussia,  when  they  were  already  in  t-he  ^s* 
session  pf  the  e^emy«  ' "  *         . 

By  the  American  Intqrcbui^o  Bill,  they  allowed  the  Americatis  to 
.trade  with  one  W^t  I|idia  isljinds  on  the  safne  terms  as  our  own  BriCSsh 
.colonies  in  North  America :  tiiit  finditg  that . the  difTeience  of  20  per  ceiit 
,in  the  premium  of  insunuioe  there  and  bacjL  again,  operated  as  a  pro- 
hibition  against  the  latter,  with  a  sagacity  which  jlid  (hem  the  highest  ho- 
^ar,  tltey  correcjted  this  little  oTcrttght  the  moment  it  was  di^corcred^ 
by  writing  to  the  commanders  ia  chief  on  that  station,  requesting  them 
to  persuade  the  contracto^^to  draw  their  supplies  from  Canada  and  Nova 
Scpti^  at  tbo  sacrificcof  ,tbis  W  per  cent,  which  that disin teres tixi  class 
of  men  will,  no  donbt,  readily  nuke,  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

They  appointed  the  brotlwr  of  a  late  Secretary  of  Slate,  to  take  the. 

|iililary  coimn^d  Jfjom  a  y«p(eri.ons  oQc^r,  Jixicause  (,^e.^^ule^  9f  jQie 

serf  ice  forba^ip  ^^^jor.G^eral 'from  retaiotfif  thccommaim  (at  a  large 

snay ;  auU  theo  they  .appointed  one  of  tho  younse^  Cdlc^nels  on  the  list^ 

.who  had  never  bec^n  rictoripus,  •  to  t|ic  command  of  jjl  large  expedition  z 

thug  leapiiig  qyer  the  rules  of  the  service  in  one  instance,  and  entrenching 

theoiseiTes  chin  deep  behind  them  in  the  other,  to  shew  th%t  great  miods- 

are  not  to  )>e  fettered  by  common  ruloa,  bnt.may  vary  their  comlnct  ac<» 

conling  to  the  circumstances  of  .the  moment.     On  tbe  same  principle,  the 

^dUtiimed  soBpicioyn  qf  another  general  oflicer  haring deriatedfrom  hi% 

iutractions,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  sending  out  the  brotlier  of  one 

of  the  preiaat  Secretaries  of  State  to  su|iei«edc  him  in  his  com.manfl.    But 

Bot  to  dwell  on  innumerable  instances  of  Xh^ir  timely  -attention  to  •  indi- 

vidaal  uiteresii,  I  «)uill  confifie  m^salf  te  topics  ef  a  public  na^n re. 

They  |Mre  opdei^od  to  hav^  concede^tOjieutFaJs  the  right  of  carry- 
ing the  produce  of  t&c  eneinieB*  celonies  to  thfjr  rpspectjv^  rootlu^r  coun« 
^rin,  at  tbe  tery  moipeht  wjien  tjie|>rodnp;  pf  pur  own  colonies  was  ex« 
dadedfrom  every  port  in  the  eontincnt  of  Europe ;  thus  securing  Ao  fo« 
^a  colonies  that  market,  for  want  of  which  tho  produce  of  our  own 
^^nies  waairing  A.dead  weight  i^  our  warehouses,  to  the  gre^t  distress 
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of  our  planters,  and  of  the  co^.mcrcial,  manufactanng/  and  ^l^ipplng 
intarcsts  connected  with  them. 

When  thcTuanufdctores  of  Great  Britain  were  shnt  out  from  the  con., 
•tfncnt  of  Europe,  and  their  export  to  the  AVest  Indies  greatly  dimU 
Dished  from  the  unproductive  retorns  made  by  the  colonies,  they  chose 
that  Ycry  crisis  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  tlio  whole  purchases 
of  which  are  made,  with  manufactured  goods,  and,  no  doubt,  will  inime* 
dlately  carry  the  feill  into  a  law,  in  conformity  to  the  well-timed  pria« 
ciple  which  regulates  all  their  operations! 

A^Tjcn  the  West  India  interest  pointed  out  their  distressed  sitnation, 
and  solicited  their  permission  to  ^substitute  sugar  for  com  in  the  distille- 
ries and  breweries,  they,  first  proclaimed  to  England  and  to  all  £urope 
the  quantity  of  ^ugar  we  had  on  hand,  and  then  declared  thai  the  relief 
.applied  for  could  not  be  given  ;  thus  deferring  the  buytvrs  at  home  from 
.coming  to  market,  and  giring  Buonaparte  the  fa^sfactton  of  hearing, 
that  his  project  of  sinking  us  down  by  the  weight  of  our  o^vn  imports, 
was  in  a  fair  train  of  proving  sucrrssful. 

They  have  given  so  many  happy  specimens  of  their  art  In  timing;  their 

measures,  that  I  exptct,  after  having  rcfnsed  the  rrccnt  application  oC 

^the  West  India  planters  and  merchants,  when  a  qompriance  with  it  might 

bave  saved  them,  our  manufacturers  and  ship  owners,  from  ruin,  and  the 

^public  from  afaminc,  they  will  wait  iuitil  all  these  e^mfs  have  taken  place, 

in  order  to  shew  tlie  magnitude  of  the  relief  that  they  then  will  give  ns  : 

in  addition  to  which,  we  shall  probably  have  to  bless  them  at  the  same 

time  for  a  peace  wiih  Buonaparte,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  wo 

'  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  happy  to  obtain  on  any  conditions,  and  must 

'    consider  eqaally  well-timed  with  all  their  other  measures. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Crotcbgt. 


Hints  to  Masters  and  Appreniires^  pointing  out  iheJr  respective  Duties^ 

'    Jor  the  miUuai  Adva7itage  and  Happiness  of  bvth^     By  a  Magistrate^ 

and  a  Member  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor. 

Recommended  to  be  put  into  the  Hands  of  the  Parties^  tehen  th& 

Indentures  are  executed.    ^vo«     Pp.  lO.     6d.     Uatchard,  1807. 

IN  this  little  iritt^  are  some  obvious  remarks^  on  the  misconduct  of 
.Masters  and  Apprentices  and  the  cause  of  them;  which  is  properly 
traced  to  the  neglect  and  ^reach  of  the'  Sabbath  ;  and  also  one  page  of 
gopd  advice,  and  another  of  salutary  precepts*  But  whoever  jhsdl  look 
into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  respective  duties 
of  Masters  and  Apprentices,  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  Therecom*-* 
mendation  to  Magistrates  <<  to  pot  a  copy  of  this  little  worX  into  liie 
hand  of  both  the  master  and  his  servant,"  would  hare  come  with  a  better 
grace,  if  the  work  had  been  printed  for  gratuitous  distributioa ;  but  whcu-e. 
sixpence  is  charged  for  a  quantity  of  matter,  which  would  easily  bo  com* 
prized  in  a  single  column  of  a  newspaper,  it  will  not  be  very  unfair^ 
nor  yet  uncharitable,  to  impute  the  hScommendation  to  some  other  motiTO^ 
thfMi  t^t  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  oitb^r  io^st^ror  ser?aot» 

4  Narr0^ 
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J  Narruiive  of  i\e  murh4amenied  Death  of  Colofiet  Villey;"  tf  Bath^ 
who  watt  kiUeA  at  "Readings  June  13,  1806,  by  fractiWii^i  hu  Sctiil^ 
in  leaping  out  of  one  of  the  Bath  Coavhea*^  in  conneqitence  of  the  Horses 
running  aisatf :  xtith  th^  Substftnte  of  a  CortvufvaiiSn  *{jfk^t  bcf^fc 
the  Event  took  place)'  bcticecn  him^  and  J.  Bain\  Ministef  of  the 
Go^peUPother-Strect^  BarloiCy  Esi-ex.  Mosiaffcctionaid^  iledtiMed 
to  his  J/c reared  Ladif  and  Children.  The  Setfond  EiSiiofiy  corrtflMt 
and  enlarged.     24m6.     Pp.40.    'C<1.     Button.  -    *  .'* 

MR.  Bain  has,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  a  trnly  Christian 
spirit,  stated  the  parficulari  of  a  convcrsalion,  which  occurred  between 
hiiBsctf  and  Colonel  Villey,  who  was  a  fellow- passenger  with  him  iii 
the  Dath-coach.  The  conversation,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  of  a  re- 
ligious nature ;  and  the  part  which  the  Colonel  took  in  it,  shewed  that 
bis  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  tlfe  important  truths  contained  in 
thfi  sacred  writings.  Thcauthor's  interview  with  the  Colonel's  fmily  after 
h\s  death,  is  affectingly  described  j  and  Mr.  Uaiu  means  so  well,  and  In 
evidently  a  man  of  real  good  disposition,  that  we  forl)c>ar  to  exercist  the 
severity  of  criticism  onhis  work;  or  to  notice  the  quaint  expressions  which 
occur  here  and  there,  and  which  sufHclcntly  mark  his  profession.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  reprove  him  for  the  bold  assertion",  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  Mr,  Cadogan  at  Reading,  did  nut  preach  flie  Gospel;  for  his 
words  either  signify  that,  or  have  no  signification  at  all.  We  are  sure, 
thkt  upon  reflection  he  will  be  sorry  for  having  made  an  assertion, 
which  is  contrary,  to  truth.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Cadogan  ji'as.a  . 
metUojiist  ;.and  that  he  fed  his  flock  with  such  high-seasoned  food,  that^ 
lifter  he  left  them,  their  stojnachs  were  so  depraved,  that  thej  could  not 
relbh  the  plain  and  homely  viands  of  the^  Gospel,  whicli  fiis  successors 
administered  to  them.  \We  remember  well  the  whole  of  the  controversy 
on  that  occasion.  Again  we  must  tell  Mr.  Bain,  ihai  prcflesHin^ttoh^ 
In  the  sense  aipiixed  to  it  by  the  Calvijiists,  or  by  the  Calvini»tic  mothb- 
dists,  b  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Engjand :  nor  can  W^  conclude  - 
without  a&king  him,  if  he  approves  the  doctrines  of  that  Church,  ns 
we  must  infer  from  the  sentiments  promu^dtcd  in  this  tract,  how  he  can 
justify  his  separation  f^om  it^  and  to  involve  himself  in  the  ^<  Sin  .of  • 
Schism?"  , 

The  singular  and  interesting  Trial  of  Henry  Stanton ^  Esq.  ofthi  JLighth; 
f'tr  King's)  Regiment ;  on  Charges  Jar  unojlcer-like  Behaviour^ 
t^ preferred  against  him  1}jj  Licutenant'Coloncl  yonn<r^  Qoihmandihg 
the  Second  Regiment.  Tried  by  a  general  Court-iSflirfi'al,  held  at 
Boncaster^  August  14,  1S05,  and  several  subsequent  Dayn.  The 
Conduct  of  these  Officers^  of  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  above  lic^ 
ginient^  xsho  were  combined  against  Mr.  Utanton^  is  exposed ;  and 
their  Examinations^  as  taken  on  Oalh^  together  xcifh  the  I  Defence 
•  set  up,  to  contradict  their  J'cstimony^  b^  his  Friends,  are  correctly 
exhibited.     The  WhoU  tending  clearly  to  evince  the  injur iousJTreat^ 

*    meiU  which  Mr.  Stanton  sustained.    l2mo.    Pp.  105,    Bristol  grifitt/d;^ 
ii^ertooy  London.     Meyler,  Bath,  &c.  &c.  1806^. 

:|  THE  motive  of  this  appeal   to  tho  public  ..is  certainly  laiidsi^e;.  to 

flefead  the  aathoVs  reputation  from  tht;  shafts ^of  ^al^ii^yjy    \\i^  ^e  \^^ 

here 
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^eic  nmd*  oot  a  taie,  which  has  convinced  us  that  }ie  has  beea  halnhl^f  , 
treisited,  tosaythb  leadst  x)f  it.  The  chairges  against  Kiib  were  fouT  in 
^lumber,  ^he  first^  for  threatening  to  pott  Ensign  Lioyd  ih  the  Billiard 
ro(nnt.forn«t  paying  some  money  .whic&li^  had  won  from  him  at  plaj"; 
al^  fop  afterwards  shaking*  hit  stick  at  him ;  thef  said  Ensign  havings 
rerer,  in  the  intervals,  ta1Ldh|m  a/oo/and  a  blackguard.  The  se« 
i,  for  wanUl^  aboni  the  streets  of  Donca^ter  in  ^is  nnifonn,  after 
ring  been  ordered  by  his  Commandng  Officer  not  to  wear  it  T^<^ 
%  for  going  to  a  Ball,  when  in  a  state  of  arrest,  though  at  largCj 
after  ;being  prohibited  from  going  by  his '  Commah£ng-Oificer~- 
Tof  dancing  at  th^  said  Ballj  and  for  disturbing  the  amusement  of  tho 
r)}bm,  &c.;  and  the  last,  for  afterwards  bc^aTing  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
ItHecharacter  of  an  OflTicer,  by  insulting  the  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment, '63*r 
;his  return  from  thtj  Ball.      *     '"       :    :•       '  f  i   .      »  ^u 

Un  the  third  char^re  it  appears,  that  the  mayor  of  Doncaster  had  in-^ 
Titcil  all  the  dl^cers  of  the  raiment  {a  a  bair^  the  inVitatiOn  being  sent  td- 
IHe  Colofiel ;  Mr.  Stanton,  ndt  hating  tHe  same  intftation  communicated 
to  him,  wrote  to  the  mayor,  to  know  wfielh^r  it  wks  a  general  inyitatioA 
or  a  partial  one;  and  being  informed  it  Was  general,  lie  resofyed  to  gol 
The  commanding  officer,*  however,  apprized  of  hfs  intS!n|i6h,  sent  him  all 
order  not  to  gb*^^  Mr /Stanton  n?p1iid,  that  he  should  ndt  go  as  an  officei"^, 
in  uniform,  but  as  a  private  gen ttcman,  in' which' capacity  ^e  conceived  h'e 
had  as  psuch  right  to;  go' as  the  Cblonel  himself  to  the  ball;  he  accordingly 
Went ;  aod  was 'going  down  a  dance  very  peaceably  with  a  y6ung  lady, 
'Srhcn  Lieutehant-Golonel  Yttung  went  up  tohim^  aM  ordered  him  to 
;  leate  tyiQ  r^om  :  he  continuled  dancing,  however,  and  When**  he  had  gonb 
down  three  cOUple  m^orc,  the  Colonel  repeated  his  order,  and,  as  one  wif- 
.  ness  positively  »#o♦e,^^«^ecf  Mr.  Stnnion  by  the' collar.  He  then  was  gc- 
iii^  quietly  out  of  the  rooifi^  when  the 'Surgeon  of  the  Regiment  went  u|> 
to  him,  and  threatened  to  Icick  kim  dlity'  nc  do  hot*  profess  i^  under^ 
'  stand  the^  articles  of  vv^r,  and  therefore  shall  not  presumed  to  question  the 
cteoiHrth  of  thc'CoiA't  Maftial  ;'6eifKer  do  we  profess  to  know  what  It 
deemed  offiterMke  hchmiour.    Ifut  certainly  it  ^od  Appear'  to  ns,  that  if. 
.  the 'Colonel's  behaviour  was  offiu^rMke^  tKi^rt  is  no  man  in  hb  senses^ 
*  With  the  feelidgs  of  «  gedrtle^maA  a1>oUt  him,  Whd  would  plac'e  himself  in  'i^ 
situation  to  be  x;xpoled  to  it«  '  Is  there  any  man  who  conld  allow  aiiotht^r 
.  to  stb|i>liin  abruptly,  w^n  engaged  in  dancing  witha-lady,apd  to  order 
him  tp^lca^^he  rooni  ? ^Surely  thoColohei  might -have  staid  till  tli^ 
dance  Wfia  ofer,  acid  might,  even  then,  have  spoken  privately  to  his  sub- 
altern !«^t  is  perfectly  A idfculovs  in  Uie  Colqnci  it  .charge,  the  Ensign 
with  disturbing  the  amusement  of  the  fbonr,  wh^n  it  was  perfectly  dear 
that  he  himself  had  oecasiont'd  the'  disturbance.     One  witness  deposed^ 
that  at  Yqrlc  (where  the  Surgeon  was  convicted  for  an  assault  upon  the 
)^niigf»i)  4tHe  .Cdoiiel  swore  tl\at  it  was  by  the  particulur  orders  of  the 
jMsyor,  that  ke  turned  Mr.  Stanton  o^t  of  the  ball-room :  whereat  the 
direct  reverse  of  this  apf^eain,  br  the  evidence  produced  on  the  Court«iyiar* 
tial.  t»  kavilbDeli  the  fart.  Tha  Ensign^hbwevei^  was  found  guilty  of  fliost 
of  tWcharg^  and  sentenced  to-be  cashiered^   We  must  repeat,  that  it  is 
H0ttaT  nt  to  ai|mWo  the  tension  of  vuch  a  court :  hut  it  does  appear  to 
n*  iiiry  strailgei  liat  die  irr^ular  conduct  of  one  officer  should  haj^e 
^  |>ee»peiwhe4lmk  tho  Vtmest  severity,  while  tlie^  at  least  eqiially,  if  dbt 
<•!.*     I         .  » .  .  ti:    »    *.    .   '  -.  morQ 
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tmtjBtnigaitat  (Mteet  of  adien,  should  hare  been  sufere^to  pass  with. 
Vwt  liiotice.  Tht^  most  ranarkable  testimonials  are  here  gifen  to  tlie 
ttaracter  of  Afr.  ^tavlon,  by  a  nuiiibac  Qtrery  respectable  persons* 

A  lPhih$0phicdt  Ils^ajf  q^  the  Game  of  Billiards  ;  tsherein  the  Theory 
'  iimiimlelg  examined  t^h  PKilosopkicai  Prifitipfes^  and  familiarly 
iediMiedfjf  easy  Tramitions from  Causes  to  Effect s^  with  Plate Sj  h^ 
Wstal^mg^  hettral  Prgpositions  advanced;  and* the  Praetice  shexsn 
in  aUitsVurieiy* '  ff^th  copihus  Qbservations  and  Directions.  By  aii 
IhaalmN   iNoV-  Pf*  0t^    Aleylcr,  Bath;  Robinsons,  London.    1606^ 

This  is  act  metdy  a  cnrious  and  ingenious,  but  a  truly  scientific  essay 
if  IhcrGaAife  wfalcVit  proposes  to'clacidafe/  From  the  perusal  of  it,  we 
Ibottld  cdncittde  the  author  to  be  not  only  an  amdteur  but  a  connoisseur'. 
8e  explains' hibs^lf  with  the  (greatest  facility,  and  with  the  greatest  sim« 
piidtj ;  and  thbtigh  his  botik  Will  not  forth  a  pleiasitig  study  to  notices', 
wplayers  who  haYemade  a*certaid'pr6gre8s  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

Crao^,  i)^  affords  both  amuseaent  and  instructiou. 

t  •     » 
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Hints  for  the  Security  of  the  Established  Church,    Humbly  addressed  to 
''his  Grace  the  ^chbishdp  of  Canterbury.     8vo.     Pp.  40.     Uatchard. 

BIT  two  descriptions  of  persons,  this  zealous  Advocate  for  the  security 
of  tbe  £»tablished  Church  will  be  caltied  an  alarmist ;^hy'^^  metho. 
diitical  entliUsiasts ;  and  by  those  who  are  of  no  sect  or  rdigion  whatcy^. 
fle  bigins  by  remitfdtog  the  Pritnate  of  the  opan  declaration  of  that  arch- 
ciemy  to  the  Church,  the  late  Doctor  Pricsfli'y,  who,  exulting  in  his. pro* 
■ised  triiuMh  over  the  establishment,  did  not  h(!sitate  to  declare,  with  an 
tapodenee  aloio^  peculiar  to  himself,  that  a  train  of  gunpowder  was  gra* 
4iiaUy  laying,  grain  by  grain,  for  its  demolition,  and  he  \s  of  iiptnion  that 
the  dMiger  £as  continued  to  increase,  and  that  it  has  now  risen  to  an  alarm- 
ing height;  This  "danger  he  states  to  proceed  from  Tarious  causes.  The 
first  cause  which  he  notices,  is  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy.  His  ob<- 
Iftrvatlons  Dii'thia  |ik»fnt  are  well-entitled  ^o  serious  attentioi|. 
'  '^  The' law  recently  enacted,  has^  provided  against  one  glaring  instance 
of  delinquency,  ill  the  noA-residence  of  incumbents  ;  but,  in  so,40Lng,  it 
wasdoubtless^e  object  with  the  legislature,  to  secure  the  pcrsoual  super* 
iatendance  of  a*  parochial  minister,  wherdVcr  invincible  olystacles  did  hot 
piesent  theAseWes;  '  This  object,  however,  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  at. 
taiaed:  many  are  the  cases  wherein  non-residence  is  legalised :  aad'wliere 
ftat  happens  it  will  be  observed  that  provisions  are  made  for  a  resident 
curate.  The  proyision,  it  is  triic,  is  thus  made ;  b^t  the  law  does  not  so 
iiQiBediately  touch  the  individual,  as  to  exact  a,n  adequate  cpopltance  with 
it;  and,  I  fear,  it  will  very  •extensively  be  found,  that  the  curate  is  rarely 
a  resident  beyond  the  few  hours  exacte<i  by  the  Sunday  duty. 
'  ^^  Let  it  not  howcrer  be  apposed,  that  I  am  here  censuHng  this-  re« 
apectable  part'of  the  ecclesiastical-  community.  Whiire  tl^s  default,  oc- 
r    *        .  turs. 
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cors,  iiigj  u}  ipost  instagce^i  to  be  imputed  to|be  miscondiLct  of  the  fiiQ^ 
^pal.  The  salary  is  toosmail  to  atfTor^,)  ccnnpel^nt  jii<^aji8  of  residence  j 
and  the  curate  is.  thuS'Co^pellcdJq^ccui^uiato  ongagemei Us  to  ciuble  iiiu^ 
to  support  his  place  in  socief  j.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  arises  iiot  from 
defect  in  tbo  law,  but  from  erasioiu  Tjue;  but  if  the  law  were  majo 
Stiore  pointed,  the  evasion  would  be  less  practicaLble.  Yet,  as  it  now 
-  stamls,  the  case  is  not  without  its  remedy ;  and  1  tj^ke  4he  liberty  to  ob- 
serve  it  should  be  strenuously  applied.  It  is  C(y*tainly  cmincntljr  dcsitA- 
blc  that  all  possible  ddicacy  should  regulate  the  proccediufs  between  a 
lushop  atid  the  clergy  ^f  hiij  diocese :  yet-wiil  clrc^ypstanccs  of  so  suspi- 
dous  a  cast  sometimes  glide  into  these  (ransactions,^  that  tlelicucy  itself 
fthould  give  way  in  favour  of  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty*.  Bishops 
jdo  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  idc^,  that  an  Individuii,^ 
.whp. will  undertake  for  a  most  solemn  charge,  and  will.^vail  bipselfiif 
i»v6ry  trifling  subterfpj^e  to  esqipe  the  labours  of  it,  is  not  ,of  a  principfj^ 
to  b&much  depended  on.  Such  is  the  case  with  many  who  solicit  the  H« 
xcnse.for  non-resjllence.  And  it  paay  be  apprehended,  that  although  th^ 
licence  stipulates  for  an  adequate  salary  to  the  resident  curate  (a  salaicj 
which  shall  enable  him  to  reside  and  occupy  the  deserted  post  of  the  in* 
cnmbent),  yet,  by  private  contract,  this  provision  is  evaded,  and  the  cu. 
tate^  rather  than  oil'end,  engages  in  further  duties,  all  of  which  he  can- 
not properly  discharge.  It  is  on  this  subject  that  the  words  of  an  eminont 
prelate  are  on  record,  that  if  '^  he  discovered  any  similar  collusions,  he 
would  let  the  parties  know  that  there  were  canons  ^nd  statuses,  and 
-would  bring  them  under  the  clutch  of  them**!'  '  There  are  then  canons 
and  statutes  applicable  to  these  cases  :  the  evil  has  attained  sufhcieiit  mag* 
'liitiid^  to  .reqiuro  that  they  be  put  in  immediate  force." 

It  is  certainly  too  true  that  the  provisions  of  the  Residency  act  ^re  Ve^ 
.often  evaded.  We  could  name  i^  beneficed  clergyman,  who  |ia^  two  Uyingft, 
•one  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  and  the  other  in  thatp  of  Wincheiter ;  to 
-csch  living  is  annexed  a^o4)d  parsonage  house ;  but  the  rector  leis  both 
iof  them,  and  is  himself  in  a  lodging,  on  one  of  his  livings^  .aipd  jt^aves  the 
•other  without  a  resident  curate.  ^  If  such  abuses  as  this.ac«i  tolerated,  it  ia 
.ia  ysakn  to  pass. acts  for  enforcing  Residence,  and  it  is  cquaily  in  vain 
•for  Bishops  to  deliver  charges  expressive  of  their  resolution  to  caforce 
such  acts.  They  are  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  cic-> 
tremely  prejudicial  to  religion  itself*  ''       *     . 

'The  next  cause  of  danger  which  the  author  coj)sider8,.is  the  non-resi- 
'4ence  of  some  of  our  PrelaUs.  To  whom  be  alludes,  we  profess  ourselves 
-vat  a  loss.tft  conjecture  ;  one  of  them,  indeed,  passed  &omo'tjme  in  Italy^ 
•  w:here.he  so  far  lost  the  prejudices  of  tlie  Reformadon^f  «as  to  thii\k,  oa 
:bis  return,  that^  Popish  prostitute  was  a  proper  guardian  for  a  young 
•protcsjtant  female  of  quality ;  but  we  did  not  know,  nor  ^re  wc  disposeU 
t  to  beUeve,  thati  there  is  another  Bishop  on  the  bench  who  can  be  .charged 
:  with  improper  absence  from  his  Dioccseu 

The  author  next  calls  the  attention  of  the  Primate  to  a  more  abupdant 
'  source  of  jd^nger,  the  growth  of  schism,  and  the  increase  of  schisqiatics. 
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*  Bishop  Horseley's  Charge  to  the  Dioqcsc   of  Jlochcster.    Not  bav^ 
log.  the  ^ork.»thand,  thQ  words  are.quoted  only  it(m  r^coUcctiou. 
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<<  The  daiigpr  which  tU  this  litne'thi^taiu;  tiie  Estftbli^ied  Charch^ 
arises  piiticipiiHy  from  the  prDvaiiin^  inregularitiea  which  characterise  this 
.eT^Qtfnl  {j^iod.  A  tpirit  of  iasuJbiorduiailoD  hAs  lonp^  siaee  shewli  itself^ 
aid,  although  it  has  h^ea  checked, as. far  as  it&eemed  to  interfere  with  the 
.prosp^rify  of  the  State,  yet  ha$  it  been  alarmingly  progreuive  in  its  hosti- 
lit)  to  the  church.  At  the  same  time  that  this  is  the  casCii  so  specious  is  the 
Teil  behind  which  this  spirit  frequently  conceals  itself,  that  it  isnotalwaji 
eiey  to  detect  the  inlpositioQ.  Modem  dissent  takes  altogether  *a  irovel 
form.  Schismatics  do  not  at  present  dissent  ion  account  of  their  prinei- 
pies,  bntthoy  so  arrange  their  prinbipies,  that  they  may  dissent.  The  mo- 
tive is  not  evea  disguised,— hostility  to  Che  church  ;  not  to  the  ppndpUs, 
not  to  the  I'aith — but  to  the  church  itself.  It  may  be  fit  (Consideration  for 
ihB  Legislature,  whether  the  true  object  of  their  attack  may  not  lie 
somewhat  deeper.  Now,  my  I^rd,  the  peeaiiar  mischief  of  the  case  is, 
thai  the  existing  laws  do  not  reach  it.  1  ne^  d  not  point  out  to  your  Graca 
that  feature  of  peculiar  excellence  in  our  happy  constitution,  which  fa- 
To&rsi  the  gradual  amelioration  and  e)itension  of  ifts  laws,  as  the  times  Tary 
and  circumstances  require.  The  times  hare  raaierially  rariqd  since  the 
days  of  King  William,  and  circumstances  ioijfitritttlsly  demand  some  law, 
explanatory  at  lea^t  of  the  Toleration  act.*'   ■  h-*  ^ 

Then  follow  some  very'  proper  remarks^  on  liib  circumstances  under 
which,  and  the  persons  in  favour  of  whom,  the  toleration  act  wa»  passod* 
'^^  At  the  time  whou  that  statute  was  enacted,  the  case  of  the  Dissenters 
was  Tery   difiei'cnt'  from  what  it  is  at  present. .   They  wore  then  an  ac- 
knowledged and  definite  body  of  people.  In  their  character  of  Dissenters, 
they  had  been  previously  liable  to  pains  and  penalties.     Not  to  sanction 
their  tenets,  but  to  relieve  them  from  the  effect  of  existing  statutes,  thi 
act  was  passed.     And  it  is  honourable  to  theclergy  of  that  day,  that  the 
measure  had  their  sanction.     1  conceiye  those  of  the  present  by  no  jneoxis 
desire^   either  that  its  spirit  ^ould  be  abridged,  or  its  provisions-  re- 
strained.  But,  my  Lord,  when  At  that  time  the  Legislature  granted  rehef, 
they  granted  it  to  persons  and  principles,  which  were  known ;  and  it  was 
enanled^  In  consequence  of  this  knowledge,  to  frame  such  cautionary  prq- 
visos^  asT  should  give  freedom  of  worship  to  individaaie,  an(kat  the  sanje 
thne  guard  bo.th  Church  an4  State  from  the  otlects  of  a  misplaced  and  dan* 
gerous  lenity..  The  words  of  the  act  i>ufficiently  prove  this ;  for  they  spei 
dfy  the  prevailing  tenets,  and  apply  the  specific  and  appropriate  relief* 
Moreorer,  as  a  safeguard,  it  stipulates  (of  pvbUcity  in  the  place  of  wor« 
ship,  a  test  of  loyalty- from  the  teacher,  and,  as  I  conctive  from  the  spirit-of 
the  act  (although  it  is  certainly  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  letter)^  it  ex- 
i^cts  a  limitation  of'  the  services  of  the- teacher  to  hi«  appropriate  congre- 
galion.    'Thus  did  the  dissenters  enjoy,  on  the  sabjecit  of  divine  worship, - 
all  the  protection  which  had  previously  bi^eiifgiTen  to  the  £stablishraei|t,'^ 
Inthlfl  view  of  the  subject,  the  respecrtaUe  Dissenters  timmsol res  are 
equally  interested  with  the  Members  of  the^dstabkbhed'Ckui^Ch,  in  main- 
taining the  fair  principles  of  this  aet  v  firealL^throoglt  it,  accoriUng  to  the 
moderir  attempt,  tLnd  the  hedge  which  fences  the  privileges  of  the^XHssen- 
tcrs  is*  equally  broken  down,  as  that  which  defends  the  Chfirch.   • 

'^.  Ail^w  me^  in  the  next  pUce^  tor  pei^t  <Mit  tlie  modern  prtKrtijco  of  en- 

S^oathment,.  founded  t>n-  a  t)ofvelrted  -kuterpretation,-  and^  I  mnst  iidd, 

jtosti  ai^i^^'^r  this  iaw4  '  Tte  .<PitabytBrit(ns9  ladvpeodciitis,  a^  tether 

..  .  •  "  Di^scntprs 
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JCtfiischferi  of  the  aiicicnt  detiominatioits,  remaia,  as  iftey  dkl)  obe&at  io^ 
?atid  deriTiog  protection  from,  this  act.  But  we  have  witnes^  tke  Hte^  lb 
bur  dsLj^  of  a.  vast  and  thrcitefiing  separatipn^  umlcr  the  general  dendml* 
«ation  of  Methodists  ;  iivot.Wiig,  howerer,  wide  rminifications  and  divcfr 
SI  ties  m(  opinions,  but  all  united  tii  j»ne  point^^-^bostility,  jnvetermte  Jio^^ 
iity  to  the  Church ;  with  w|iom,  neTerihelcas,  in  nany  mtances,  th^ 
profess '  to  unite  in  faith'.   '  ' 

^^  These  separatists,  taken  oh  a  general  princH»le,  are  fermed  into 
a  community^  or  rather,  t  shonld  sa^^  ^^MiditMiitifcs ;  subjected  to  their 
own  laws,  and  competent,  by  means  of  in^rnal  rpgulolid^s,  if  enforce 
<hcir  own  provisions,  y^y  submit  to  the  pt^iUc  exfttting  laws,  as  /ar  nfi 
d»ey  arc  compeltable ;  whust,  at  the  same  time^  they  lindcmime  iheia 
hy  Ifacir  €ttbtte  aad  UnaikcsA  CTasions.  fiut  in  one  inessential  particn- 
lar  they  have  systematically  departed  firom  yfliat  I  conceirQ  t^  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  toleMian  act ;  or,  if  it  is  not,  what  clearly  ought  to  be^o; 
«tntcss  the  Lcgislatare  would  cepiite^ance  *thc  laying  of  that  destructive 
tn%\ny  which  being  intended  to  blow  op  the  Church,  will  probably  cariry 
with  it  a  considerable  partioA  of  the  State  lik^wis^  ' 

*'  Two  principles o^afmilgemcnt,  which  hate Sbeeu'ben^fore  unknown, 
<]istinguish  ami  cbaracteffce  tbdr  system!     The  one-is,  f^tfclf  .to  pernfit 
the  rei&idencc  of  a  inliilster  with  a  Congregation  beyond  the  teriA-  of  a  sin- 
^fie  fmr-m    This  is  a  politic  provision,  ha^tiig  a  two-fold  object  ;-i>-in  tlic  ^ 
&st  ))laee,  thereby  to  prereat  the  minister  from  so  far  ingratiating  him*  * 
self  \iith  his  andionce,  as  to  attain  the  hope  of  establishing  himself  with 
them,  independent  of  the  controlling  sooiety ;'  and,  in  the  next,'  to  flatter 
and  increase  the- flock  by  the  charm  of  novelty,     it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  toleration  act  are  not  hereby  Mohtted ;  for 
the  inrariahle  eirpre^ion  4n  that  act  is,  ^  any  preacheir  or*  teacher  of  any 
congregation;'  wiiich  seems  to  iiQpty  one  permanently  settled  in  that 
character ;  and  would  moreover  a|yp(*ar  to  ylacc  such  an  individual  in  *  a 
.  parallel  situatic^  with  tlie  minister  of  the  Establishment,  who  is  perma- 
nently appointed  to  the  core  of  a  specific  charge,  and)  without  a  speda) 
•enl«irgement  of  authority,  cannot  eittend  Kis  service  beyond  iL '   If  such 
be  a  reasonable  interprctatioa  of  the  spirit  of  this  act,  it  'Were  diffiioiU  lAi* 
der  it  to  deduce  a  sanction  to  this  loco-motirc  iniAistry/  And  it  may 
lurtlter  be  .pronounced  highly  objecHenable,  i{  not  dangerous,  in  other 
points  of  view.     It  is  dangeroosto  the  Stkte,  for  it  deprives  it  of  that 
great  source  of  ppoteetion  against  misrhicf,  which  arises  from  a  knoMrledge 
.  of  the  individual nvhe  is  commissioned  to  teach.     It  is  dangerous  in*  a 
lower  degree,  as  it  fails  of  tlie  social  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
so  important  a  coancctton  as  thAt  whiclr  is  supposed'  'to  e'xist  'befweca '  a 
congregation  and  a  minister,  engaged  not  merely  from  Toligious,  but 
social  jnotlves,  to 'labo«r|br  its  welfare.  " 

But  another  fiari  of  their  syslem  Is  fraught  with  still  dcq^er  mis^^hlef ; 
and  as  a  more  Jtagraut  oatraga  oa  the  existing  la^t^s. '  There '  wonid  iipj> 
pe«r  at  the  present  tim^  to  be  cstafoUsfaed  in  this  country  a  regular  prapdm 
^qnda  sodetusy  under  Metbodist  •protectton.  And  the  manner*  of  carry« 
ing  OQ  their  proceedings  is  as  follows :  A  town,  wliSch,  aocorilinig  to  previ- 
•  ous  repturt,  stem  to  atVord  a  prospect  of  sa^^dess,  and  wherft  heretofore  no 
'  Metiioidist  soriety  was  traced,  is  selected  for.  tlie  experiment  Hero  a 
£on^<^ati0A4»  ciaadcstinejy  scented^  H  Meeting  established^' and  duly  ^.* 

glstereC 


gbfm^"  jfor  tppMfnmte  minister  ii  howerei^  api^brnte^,  \M  a  mheioiV', 
aryisseat  dowafor  the^Snnday^  aad'  perhaps  for  one  eTcning'-  in  the- 
week;  on  -the  ol-hor  daj»  he  eoiploja-his^dme  in  the  circuoljaaeal  vHages, 
aft  the  prospect  of  success  may  oier.  Ifcre  the  meeting W  Wd'  ia  shcii 
places  as  can  be  most  readily  obtained  without  Uoeace  ;  aiiA  a  ebagrega. 
tion,  fir.<it  procaiied  by  st»atigeni,  i»  afterwards  inritedltD  join  the  niectioj^ 
n  theadjsicant  towir.  Ikit  invariably,  as  the  groandbii^ork- of  fiitiife  sho** 
€i»s,aa  attcsijit  is*  made  to  set  the  parishioners  at  ▼artantse  With  their  es. 
tibQshed  clcrgyma^n^  by  uHd«r raining  his  laboavs^andmisinterpreUng  hi^ 
modres.  But,  in  th«e  rases  the  variety  of  teachers  is  still  greater  tktat 
id  the  formes  inelaace :  for  these  missionaries  are  rarely  the  same  for  tsrc^ 
sQccccding  weeks,  indeed  I  have  heard,  that  for  the  most  part  thfy  are 
only  prulmUoaaries,  ev  young  men^  wh«  are  but  commencing,  their  mi- 
nistry}^ and:  f rom^  the  seports  which  have  reached  me,  of  the  display  oC 
their  talents,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  o^nion.  On-  this  subject,  how* 
er«r,  i  must  add  one  piece  oftaformation,  which  Ims  been  reported,  and 
which  I  trust  wiHnet  be  Ibst,  m.  that  they  are  always  most  actire  and 
MauatiDgy  w^lierc  there- i»  no  resident  wUnMcr  ;  or  where  he  Is  said  to  h% 
indolent  or  inattentive  t#  hit  chaste.     Fw  e»t  0I  &b  kosie  ^ceru 

^  Here  tiben,  my  Lord,  is- an  evil,  of  sofBcioiit*aiagiiitude  tp  alarm,  re- 
duced ioao  syatemii     Your  Grace  &noMrs  that  it  iaa  system,  which  in  tho- 
tiae  of  yamr  predesessor  was  avthorilatiToly  made  the  velucle  of  threat, 
wed  attack  on  the  Established  Church.     1  aUade  to*  a  proposal,  whjcK  ' 
vai    iasiiltingly  and  insidloosly   made,  about  six  yearfr  since;  wbicli^ 
was  paohably  eoomiuiucated  ta  your  Grace  officially,,  as  \t  was   to  raft, 
•oly  ivconhdence-    I  concetve  nO"  unbiassed  person  will  say  that  surh 
proeeedkigs  are  not  in  direct  violation  of  the  Tolaration  act,   both  ia 
spirit  and  letter.     That  act  was  intended  for  the  relief  of  tender  con.- 
scieaces  ;  and  was  applicable  tx>  those  wl^a  liad  previously  cstabFishded  sys« 
tnne,  which  they  could  not  pursue,  but  at  tb«»r  perjU    But  here,  the  mi*: 
nister  doe»  aot  grow  oat  oi  the  coDgregati4Mi,  a<;  was  evidently  the  prer 
tuiDption  in  the  act  of  King  William;  but  the  minister  goes  ahoiit  to  form^ 
to  seduce,  tatiapan  a. congregation,  as  an  object  of  private  convenience 
aed  profit  fo  himself;  and  the  act  which  yields  lufn  a  licence  im  preach, 
becomes  not,  as-it  was  intended,  a  relief  to  a  teivder  con.seicDce,  but  a  means. 
of  t^trangement  and  seduetiMi  from  the  Established  Church." 

Thb  is  a  truth  which  we  have  often  declined  to  im.preso  on  the  roii|^s 
•f  onr  spiritnal  pastors  and  teachers*    The  evil  complained  of  is  onJTof* 
serious  magnitude,  and  calls  loudly  for  the  interposition  of  the  Legisia-. 
hire.^— Not  only  have  these  vagabond  teachers  no  iixed  congregation  ;  but 
it  b  purposely  so  contrived,  that  the  same  mini&ter  s'lali  aot  preach  twice 
Miocessively  at  the  same  place :  we  have  been  in  possession  of  ot^  of  their^ 
laMes^  in  which  their  circuits  are  marked,  and  fiied  as  r<'gi(lnrly  as  those 
of  our  Judges,  with  a  view  to  this  ruling  principle  of  novcitj/.     The  re*. 
Biedy  proposed  by  .oar  author  is  the  same  as  was  proposed  lung  ago  in 
this  work,  ^^  that  a  mimster^  preacher,  or  teacher,  shall  he  licensed  to 
tout  C9nfimd  to  his  own  eippropriate  registered  p-9re  of  KorMp.-^ 
Much  aiisdlif^,^'  ite  truly  adds,  ^^  wQuki  be  obviated  by  this^shnpl^  pro* 
visira;  and  surely  no  dissenting  minister  could  have  jiis(> ground  of  com* 
ptaint,  that  he  was  thus  p«t  on  the  same  footing  and  condition  with  the 
dei;^y  of  the  Establishment."    There  could  be  no  possible  objection  to  a 
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^-ifttive tcgv^adon  <»f  \\l\%  lurtnfe;  it  wottid  ffiif)o«eiiotbiisjf;  rciMlgtMUDt- 
^  a  man^  consricticc;  it  would  not^  in  the  sffialK^st  degree,  entceocJi  on . 
TtrligiooA  t<^eff«fion ;  bnt  ft  wavtd  do  waeh  towt'vrda  the  cjarrecUoji  of 
mo»t  gross*  aiil  scandalous  diijorders,  and  towards  the  restoration  of  a 
ii'ttle  more  dchiney  and  deoommthaii  is  at'prescnt  observed  by  these  mi- 
serable fanatics,' who  are  the  most  dangerong  enemies  which  the 
Church  has  now  fo- Encounter.  Surely,  theii,  that  trne  friend  to  tlia 
€hnrch,  Sir- William  ^ott,  or  soti\e  other  member  whoJ^s  a  regard  for 
rfcli^ion*,  uiil  serve  theii;  roofitry,  by  fai'tngiiig  a  bill  into  the  House  to 
this  'effect;  uiiles»,  indeed,  Ibey  are'atraid  that  the  scruples  of  that 
pioofi  and  devout  character,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  oia^  not  be 
satiffiiid  with  the  itntiicd  restrictions* which  they  would  uishlu  impose; 
and  .that  his  serious  anA  sober  anf^fments  wouhl  havo  so  miich  weight 
with  the  lioui^e,  (as  they  liava  hinl  bo  Uurmcr  occasions,)  as  to  induce  it 
to  rej<'ct  the  measure  il together.'  '    *  '  ii. 

llie  author  next  adverts  to  a  (HiTereiit  species  of  Schisnmtif  s,  on  irhich  , 
we  haTc  often  taken  occasioir  to  dW^e^^Sdihmalics  in  (lie. Church.    ', 
:.  i^  >Jjat,  my  Lord,  1  have  entered  on  this  di^r^ssion,  tliat  I  might  call, 
your  Grace^s  attention  to  one  further  topic ;  fo  an  instance  of  h  very  eqtii^. 
vocal  species  of  separation,  which  I  scarcely  kndtwihow  to  ^Jiaractcri^o 
or  define;  nor  can  I  understand  under  what  law  it  jseeks^-  rather <»it 
daim,  protection.     I  allude  to  the  case^  wherein  a  Minister  ia episcopal 
orders  (and  who  has  consequently  on  his^oath  promised  cnnotiical  obedftM 
ence)^  officiates  in  a  congregation,  licensed  under  the  Toleration  aot^ 
acctording  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  oT  England,     iicre  ia .evidently  a 
sehism  withont  a  motive;  dissent,  from  a  mere  Ioyc  of  dbscnt.j  idisseiit^* 
if  I  may  so  speak,  wit lH>ut  dissent,     it  arij»es  perhaps,  in  the -first  in^ 
stance,  only  fi>om  a  plansib^e  Hpeculation  ;  from  the  spirit,. which  has  too 
mu^h  prevailed  of  late,  of  makijig  a  tralBe  of  religion.     But  it  cannot 
bj  allowed  ifinoxiouj(  in  itself:  it  is,  moreover^  of  an  excessively  evil- 
tendency ;  for,  more  than  any  otiter  cdsc,  it  brings  the  Cliurch.  itself: 
in^o  disgrace :  in  a  word,  it  is  positive  schismJ* 

•  The  declamatory  Orator  of  the  Round^House,  in  Biackfriar*s  Road^ 
if  a  schismatic  of  this  description  ;  and  a  lamentable  thing  it  is,  that  so 
flagrant  a  broach  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline  is  oilt  of  the  reach  of  Epiiu 
copal  authority.  Surely  Bishops  should  be  invested  with  power  to  punish 
til#e  refractory  sons  of  the  Charcb,  who  tkus-fly  in. the  face  of  thair  re- 
^erable  parent,  and  violate  their  vows,  nay*  their  iHttksy  of  canonicaL 
obedience.  But  the  autlior  entertains  apprehensions^  alas  I  but  too  w^ell 
founded,  that  certain  practices  within  the  JbiStabUshment  itself  havo  tended' 
lb  countenance,  if  not  to  sanction,  the  irregularfties  of  which  he  cum- 
plains  :  he  means,  the  establishment  of  numbers  of  firivate  Chftpels  ia 
the  metropolis ;  to  whic^  he  imputes,  and  with  a  great  shew  of  reason, 
*^  the  increase  of  dissenting  meeting-houses.^' 

•  **  For  so  radically  evil  are  their  construction  and  establishment,  that 
they  tend  only  to  disgust  the  serious  rieh,  and  expel  the  poor,  it  is  a, 
subject  only  for  prilate  speculation*;  and  as^  the  rich  alone  can  pay,  to 
them  only  is  nccommodatien  oifercd.  But  it  is  an  horrid  subject  for  Spe- 
culation, if  the  Minister  engages  in  it  himself,  he  loo  commonly  ac- 
commodates his  doctrines  to  his  audience ;  sticking  to  please  rather  than 

.to 


tomstroct;  hi^  motives  are^spt  to  be  flmpeetoJ,  and  rcrj  little  atilit/ 
I     can  be  ezpectcii  from  his  ministry.     If,  on  Utie,  other  hiind,  he  be  mere!/ 
I    «^|(a^  by  ibe^ruttriaC^V.  b&'it'CtHd&only  sought  oUt^  ifOt  /or  atcrling 
^aUfic^tton:;,  so  much  as  fofpopuUr  manners  amI  an  airy  elocution ;  al 
Is  tnfllcfentlj  proved  by  th^  rapid  cbaraGt^rs  which  commonly  occupf 
fock  ^itati(5«s.     Uut  t%e  mo»t  wugbfy  objection  U^  tbea;e  e<tab]?shnieiitf 
is,  that  tfiry  are  fashionable  religious  a^SicviblHiA  for  the  rich,     U'be  po<v 
^t:t  exclufled  :  and  It  u|  fto  less  lamelttabie,  th*t,  In  a  considerable  pait 
of  the  metropolis,  and  in  50roe  ♦tber^hirge  towns^  the  middling  and  lowev 
<la6es  bavt^  no  accommodation  whatcrer  for  n^ligious  ivorshipi     'J'lie|r 
are  thas  djrivea  to  the  con reo tide,     it  is  even  to  be  wished  that  i^f 
thotlA go  there;  for  better  is  tt  they  sluwld  sn  eug^e  in  Ifae.dutief'oif 
veli^ion,  than  not  do  it  at  ail/'  . « 

.    Inis  is^  indeed)  ajerying  evil,  which- calb  fof  the^  appUcatiofi  of  asi 

iBDediiBte  and  an  eflectuai  remedy.  ■  These  ^Chapels  are  ol)|^3  of.  mere 

•^ottdieretal'  specnialiotiy  whedfer.  ownod  by  clergymen  or  \^y  lu^mcn^ 

an<naify  of  tbebl,  "We  ate  sorry  to  say  ^ve  believe  all  of  them  in  .Mary^ 

bone^  are  Exint'JSpiscopui.    To  these  places  'Of  %i^orship  the  poor,  4# 

whom  the  Divine  Feuader  o?  our  Faith  eypj^essly  or^red  the  Gospel  to  be 

.preached^  have^io  access  ;  and  the  rich,  Who 'are  the  eaclasive  occupanit) 

iddom  bear  that  doctrine  which  is  alotie  caioulatcd  to  malbc  them  ^^wisa 

BDto  Salvation."    In  a  village  not  many^miles  from  tlie  tn^ropolis  is  a 

€faapel  of  tiiis  description,  the  propc'ictor.  of  which  .tacks'  D.  D.  to  bto 

■ame;  every^artof  it  is  occupied  by  pews  which  ha  lets;  and  4ll  ao^ 

conunodations  for  the  poar^  thongh  repeatedly  so}icitbd,  has  l^eu  perti^ 

aadonsly  reftfitid  ;  the  mother  Church  i:i  at  a  considerable  ditfianoe^  'Th^ 

Keveflend  proprietor's  sole  object  ii»  the  inereqse  of  his 'profits;,  and  by 

this  principle  has  his  re-electtou  of  a  Curate  i>een  constaiuiy  regulated. 

To  a  gentleman,  of- whom  the  Inhabi^nts  highly  appraved,  he  lajteiy 

refused  to  allow  a  stipend  oi  fifty  pounds  a  ^'eat ;  although  his  Curate 

woald-faare  had  eight  miles  every  ^nday  to  ride,  to  •perfam'hil  d«t>\ 

tod  mns(  have  hired  a  horse  for  the  purpose.     These  ihiii^  JMtrihti^jr 

disgraceful  to.  the  Cburch;  and  tend  to  ihe  destcuetion  of  discipiiiie,  ^Ui4 

the  consequent  growth  of  schism.     The  members  of  the  Establishment, 

and,  indeed,  all  serious  friends  to  rcli$i9n,  are  much  indebted  to  the 

aothor,  for  directing  the  attention  of  our  Prelates  lb  a  subject  of  so'  much 

importance  ;  and  certain  we  are,  that  our  present  l^rimatc,  who  is  in  the 

*^rlBie  of -tfe  and  in  full' vlgoar^ofj^healtlr,' and  who  possesses  ievbry  4|[^ia- 

lity  which  his  high  situation  reqnrres,  <will  give  it  his.bestcensideratto^ 

sad  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  a^rdthat  relief 'whidsthe'arcency  of  the 

io  imperatively  demands. 
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THE  ^ew  Proprietors  of  tifis  Worlc  lutre  already  anhotiiiced  tBdjr 
fdll  determiimtfen  to  ctmduct  it,  hcneefprtk, .  with  more  ipirit  fbfa  it  ki^ 
lately  displayed ;  but  on  Oe  same  Prtitciplet,  Aefotoau,  Moraij  and 
Poiitical.  Indeed,  they  have  ho  hesitation  to  taSv,  that  their  ^esp^  foo^ 
those  Prindples,  and  their  dread  of  seeing  th^  W j^rk  fail  into  Ae  handt 
Dtf  parsons;  who  might  render  it  the  vehicle  of  Hr  ctiflmnt  Princii>ler|. 
i^nstitttted  their  sole  inducement  to  mako  the  lid^fiiisition.  They  nave 
deeply  lamented  the  compairadre  inattention,  which  has,  of  late,  beeE 
evident  in  one  very  important  department  of  the  Aejriew,  -^  That  wkick 
was  detoted  to  a  review  of  the  animadvecsicAcks  of  contemporary  Ciiti<isr. 
It  was,  at  first,  and  for  some  time,  conducted  with  vigour,  ability,  ahlA 
jndgmrttt;  and  cofitribnt^,  not  a  little,  to  chedL  that  s|^it.of  disaf* 
faetion  In  Potiticks,  and  to  correct  that  leatcn  of  Sectarinn  in  Reiigiotf, 
which'seeined  at  once  to  guide  and  to  defonn  alt  ike  sentei|ces  of  their 
«riticai  tribunals.  Indeed  the  words  of  the  Koyal  Martyr  might  have 
t)een  applied  to  these  Critics,  with  almost  as  mudi  justice,  aa  to  the 
Reformers  of  his  day :  *'  Many  of  their  prdpositions  savour  very  strong 
of  Uie  old  leaven  of  Innovations."  It  is  resolved  to  restore  this  depait* 
mcnt  to  its  primitive  state ;  and  hencefof th,  a  given  portion  of  each 
vNumber,  (to  be  enlarged  according  to  circumstances,)  will  l)e  allotted  to 
ake  Reviewers  Revieaed.  To  Correspondetits  also,  greater  attention 
<wlli  be  paid ;  and  their  communications,  when  admissible,  will  appear  witb 
the  least  possible  delay.  It  was  formerly  asserted,  by  persons  interested 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  Work,  that  die  Anii^JcKobinJtetiezo  wds 
established  for  promoting  the  views  and  purposes  of  a  Party  ^  and  those' 
persons,  and  the  public  in  general,  must  long  since  hf  re  l^en  convinceiS 
of  the  injustice,  not  to  say  falsekfiody  of  such  an  assertk>n.  It  may  not  ke 
imneocssary  here,  explicitly  to  state,  that  it  will  be  conducted  on  per* 
leetly  independent  principles,  and  with  a  perfectly  independent  spirit, 
inftuancad  neither  hy  Party  nov-by  Prejudico ;  but  guided  b%  the  moat 
ligid  impartiality,  in  the  distribution  of  Cenante  and  of  Prase.  •««^«» 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

THAT  ingenioos  and  entertaining  writer,  Mr.  Pratt,  has  nearly 
Jnished  a  Poetical  Collection,  to  he  entitled.  The  Cabinet  cf  BngUsk 
J^oetni.  New  and  enlarged  Editions  of  his  Poems.  S^mpalky  and 
Coit0ge  Piciureif  embellished  with  engravings^  are  in  a  forward  atate  of 
prepwation :  and  two  new  works,  the  one  entitled,  Great  ftnd  LHtle 
Feikt;  and  the -other,  TraoeUing  Memoranda^  made  in  North  Wak^^ 
amy  speedily  be  expected  from  his  prolifie  pen. 

CORRESPONDENC£L 
THE  tettars  of  X*  X.  wUi  certainly  h^te  admiisioiD.* 
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^^  As  no  human  inTentiQni,  perhaps,  ever  produced  more  important  tzood 
(than  the  Art  of  lVmtii»g,)  bo  none  ever  produced  more  actum 
e?iL"  Van  MiLDJbiKV. 


ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


^a  Historical  View  of  the  RUe  and  Progress  of  tafidelittf^  with  a 
ReJutntioH  of  its  rrincipUs  and  Reasonings:  in  cf  Sen^SiQf  Ser^ 
mom,  preached  for  the  lecture  foiuided  by  the  Hon.  Mr,  Boyle, 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  St,  Mary-le-Bou^from  the  Year  1802  to 
18()5.  By  t?he  Rev.  William  Van  Mildcit*  Rect.,»r  of  St.  Marv-le* 
Bow,  liOiidan.  2  vols.  8vo.  Pp.  99^.  l6s.  Rivim^tons,  Lonl- 
dorr ;  Cooke,  Oxibitl ;  and  Deighton,  Cambridge.     1 806* 

MR.  Boyle  s  Lecture  wa$>  it  is  well  known^  founded  at  the  lattor 
end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  v\heu  that. worthy  man  ap^ 
ftropriaietl  an  annual  sum  of  iiity  |>oui)d8^  ^  a  eaWy  to  some  clctg}^ 
»ai),  resident  vvithm.the  Biil9  of  Martality,  for  preiichii^  Eight 
SentKjns  every  Year,  against  notorious  Infidels.  A  Collection  of 
SeimoiiM,  preached  in  consequence  ot  this  iiistitntton,  was  made  in  the 
last  ce«tui7,  and  pubhshed  in  Three  Folio  Volumes  ;  and  some  other 
detached  sermons  have  since  been  given  to  the  w  orld.  We  perfectly 
concur  wilii  the  learned  author  of  this  work,  iu  the  opinion,  that  the 
pubheaiiuu  of  sermons,  so  preached,  must  hilve  bceu  in  the  cOntemplai* 
tioQ  of  die  Fouiuler ;  whose  laudable  intention  oi' supplying  an  aiifidote 
lo  the  poison  of  Iii/idelity  could  otherwist?  have  had  \}\x\,  a  very  partliji 
and  circumscribed  eifect.  The  ^ft^'^t  induc^^mt^ot  of  ti^}Sj|)ioiv»Chnf|- 
.    ?fO.  CIV.  VOL.  XXVI.'*  "     H       '  .     ^  •  ••   .    ^tiai, 
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tian  to  establish  the  Lecture  in  question^  was  the  rapid  growth  ofim-* 
piety  which  he  witnessed,  in  an  Jige  when,  from  the  evident  tendency 
of  extremes  to  approximate,  men  had  been  led  to  pass  from  Puritanitm 
to  Infidelity.  He  wisely  judged,  that  tlie  insulated  effects  of  indivi- 
duals would  dgr  little  towards  the  cure  of  an  evil,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  great  parts,  spirit,  Activity,  and  perseverance,  had  combined ; 
and  that  the  hope  of  an  effectual  remedy  could  alone  be  derived  from 
a  regi>lar  and  systematic  exposure  of  the  fallacies,  perversions,  artifi- 
ces, and  faUeboods  of  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  hiiii> 
tlierefore,  are  we  indebted  for  some  of  the  best  discourses  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  and,  in  no  small  degree,  for  the  dissemination  of  those 
good  principles  which,  notwithstanding  the  increased  and  increasing 
depravity  of  the  times,  have  preserved  us  frNn  the  dreadful  calamities 
which  have  afflicted,  -in  a  {peculiar  manner,  those  nations  in  which  the 
noxious  plant  of  Infidelity  had  taken  the  deepest  root. 

In  the,/ir^/  Sermon,  from  the  fifteenUi  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  Mr.  Van  Mildert  opens  the  origin  of  that  conflict  between 
'**  the  power  of  God  unto  saUation,''  and  the  machinations  of  Satan  to 
frustrate  the  purposes  of  the  Creator,  which  gave  rise  to  the  grand 
scheme  of  Redemption.  He  prudently  abstains  from  all  useless  in- 
quiry into  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties ;  and  passes 
'over  the  origin  of  evil  as  a  question,  the  discussion  of  which,  as  e3i- 
perience  has  too  fatally  proved,  is  frequently  productive  of  Impietj 
and  Atheism,  and  which,  at  best,  can  only  tend  to  produce  that  im- 
plicit reliance  on  the  Supreme  Being,  which  ought  to  characterize 
every  Christian. 

<^  But,  howerer  hopeless  may  be  the  attempt  to  asstjirn,  npon  abstraat 
principles,  such  reasons  for  the  permission  of  evil,  as  will  satisfy  a  scepti* 
cal  enquirer;  we  may  venture  to  af&rm^  that  there  k  nothing  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  which  discredits  what  has  been  revealed 
.concerning  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  fact  that  evil  doe^  exist,  is 
indisputable.  All  that  we  are  able  to  discover,  or  rather  to  conjecture^ 
on  this  point,  without  the  light  of  Revelation,  is,  that  the  very  existence 
of  evil  seems  to 'indicate  some  personal  agent  of  a  malignant  nature,  by 
■whom  it  is  occasioned ;  while  it  appears  no  less  certain,  that  a  Being  of 
infinite  perfections  would  not  suffer  this  to  take  place,  but  for  the  sake 
of  producing  such  ultimate  good  as  could  not  otherwise  be  so  effectual)/ 
obtained.  To  judge  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  this  dispensation^ 
is  not  possible  for  man,  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
counsels,  or  clearer  information  respecting  the  facts  with  which  it  h>  con- 
nected, than  the  light  of  nature  can  supply,  ilcvclation,  however,  gives 
us  such  an  insight  into  the  subject,  as  may  enable  us  to  repel  any  sur* 
miset  injurious  to  the  Divine  honour,  though  not  to  satisfy  irreverent 
curiosity.  The  sacred  writings  declare,  that  there  is  ^  malevolent  Spirit, 
who,  being  doomed,  for  his  own  offences,  to  the  lowest  depths  of  misery 
and  despair,  is  become  the  instigator  of  sin  and  wickedness  in  others; 
that  he  was  permitted,  even  in  Paradise,  for  the  trial  of  our  first  parents' 
Integritj  and  obedience^  to  tempt  them  to  rebel  against  their  Maker; 

and 
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ahd  thaf,  since  the  fall,  he  is  stIH  saffered  to  pnt  the  fiifh  and  Virtue  of* 
their  descendants  to  continual  proof,  and  to  parsue,  though  not  without' 
restraint,  his  insidious  machinaiions  for  their  ruin:— ^but  that  all  this  is 
ordained  by  the  Almighty,  for  the  purpose  of  displayini^  hereafter,  in  a 
ifiore  conspicuous  and  conTinring  manner,  his  wisdom,  power,  and  <^o»d- 
ncss;  since  Jie  \fill  not  fail  so  to  over^rule  the  malice  and  subtlety  of  the 
Ktil  One,  as  CTcntually  to  rescue  the  faithful  from  his  tyranny,  aild  td\ 
effect  the  final  destruction  of  this  their  relentless  enemy.     Thus  do  the 
Scriptures  afford  thesolutiotl  of  a  difficulty  not  to  be  unravelled  by  hantan.* 
reason;  teaching  us  to  shut  up  all  further  enquiry  into  this  mysterimis* 
subject  in  a  fdll  persuasion,  that  the  time  will  come,  when  Ciod  ^hall  ^^  ga- ' 
tber  out  of  his  ktilgdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  the  righteous  shall^ 
shine  forth  as  the  sun,  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father.*'     (Matth.  xjii. 
41,  i3.) 

From  this  gracious  promlsej  the  good  Christian  may  derive,  that 
CDnsolaiion  which  is  rtecessary  to  support  him  in  the  contiict  which  he^ 
has  to  sustain  with  our  great  spiritual  adversary.  Secure  of  his  iiual  de- 
feat^ we  have  every  encoiuagcmeiit  to  "  tight  the  good  fight  of  failh.'* 
While  the  prediction  of  the  coutinual  warfare  which  we  shall  have  to 
support  must  prepare  us  for  temptations,  dangers,  and  difficulties. 
Another  important  inference  is  draw  n  by  the  learned  author  from  this, 
state  of  tiiiugsj  in  opposition  to  the  sophistry  of  ancient  and  of  mo* 
deni  times* 

<'  MoreoTer^  the  intimation  here  given  of  the  trials  and  sufferings, 
vhich  we  arc  to  undergo  in  the  Course  of  our  spiritual  warfare,  directly 
otcrthrows  the  absurd  theories,  which  vain  sophists  have  endeavoured  to 
establish,  respecting  the  per/c'c/i^r/t/y  of  mankind  in  their  present  earthly 
state ;  since,  it  being  thus  declared,  on  divine  authority,  that  an  enmity 
shall  continually  subsist  between  the  Serpent  and  the  Woman,  and  be- 
tween his  seed  and  her  seed  ;  and  also  that  the  seed  of  the  Serpent  shall. 
bruise  the  heel  of  the  Woman^  soed,  that  is,  shall,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
be  permitted  to.infiict  evil  on  the  human  race ;  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
however  certain  may  be  the  victory,  which,  through  the  power  of  his 
Redeemer,  man  $ball  uUimuttly  gain  over  this  implacable  enemy,  he  can 
never  hope  to  be,  in  .this  present  iiib,  entirely  free  from  sin,  or  danger.'* 

This  strange  notion  of  peifectibilitj/,  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of 
man,  but  so  repugnant  to  the  declai-ed  purpose  of  his  Creator,  could 
onil^  arise  from  a.  miserable  {perversion  of  human  reason,  that  fertile 
source  of  innumerable  evils.  It  is  of  infinite  consequence,  in  weigh-. 
io^  the  evidences  of  Cliristianity,  to  guard  against  the  abuse  of  a  gift 
which  was  intended  to  promote  the  etenial  welfare  and  happiness  of 
man. 

"  To  prevent  such  a  miseral)1e  abuse  of  the  gift  of  Reason,  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  that  we  should  direct  men  to  a  right  appJicadou  of 
it  in  estimating  the  evidences  of  Revealed  ilcligion.  Ha])pily  for  us>. 
Christianity  may  well  boast  of  it's  entire  conformity  to  sound  and  unpre- 
judiced Reason :  uot^  indeed,  to  that  Reason^  which  arrogantly  assumes 

H^  -aright 
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r  right  of  coatrOTertiag  even  vrhl&t  is  proved  to  be  die  Divine  wiil  ;^not 
to  tho  Reason  of  the  Atheist,  who  denies  God ;  or  of  the  vain  Free* 
t^iiiker,  who  sets  his  own  understanding  in  competition  with  Infinite 
Wisdom;  but  to  the  Reason  of  the  sobcr.minded  and  sincere  enquirer 
after  ^T ruth,  who  is  wiHing  to  recciTe  whatey.er  has  the  stamp  of  Divine 
Authority. impressed  upon  it,  ^'  with  meekness  and  fear.*'  Upon  the 
ground  of  such  reasoning,  the  intelligent  and  judicious  advocates  of 
Christianity  have  never  feared  to  meet  their  assailants.  Often  have  they 
teen  challenged  to  the  conllict :  as  often  have  they  entered  the  lists  and 
come  off  victorious;  and  though  the  onemy  may  still  renew  his  attacks,, 
the  true  Christian,  knowing  the  strength  ftnd  justice  of  his  cause,  will. 
BCtcr  be  afraid  to  encounter  him  on  fair  and  equal  >t9rms«". 

'  .  ' 

At  the  close  of  this  preliminary  Lecture  tlic  Author  thus  explains 

the  plan  of  his  work  : 

<^  In  the  first  part  of  these  Lectures,  therefore,  it  is  my  design  to 
take  a  summary  view  of  the  tMideavoiirs  made  to  counteract  the  revcaloil 
Kfill  of  God,  in  the  iimes  antecedent  to  the  Christian  dispensation ;  then 
to  show  the  perverseness  of  botli  Jews  and  Gentiles,  in  thejr  rejection  i>f 
the  Gospef,  and  their  various  eflbrts  to  overthrow  it,  from  the  time  of 
our  Lord^s  per<-onaI  appearance  on  earth,  to  the  downfall  of  P^^anism  in 
the  Roman  empire;  afterwards,  to  continue  the  enquiry,  through  the 
iAiddI(f  ages,  when  almost  the  whole  wx>rld  was  orcrsjyread  by  Mahome- 
tan and  Gothic  barbarism :  then,  to  contemplate  the  new  aspect  whicfa« 
Tnfidelity  assumed,  on  the  revivaT  of  letters,  and  the  iBtro.ducti(in  of. the 
l?rotestaut  Reformation ;  and,  lastly,  having  brought  down  the  history, 
of  its  progressive  labours  to  the  pnseht  day,  to  consider  what  oxpccta-. 
tions  we  may  justly  entertain,  respecting  the  final  issue  of  this  tremen-^ 
dous  contest. 

**  The  historical  view  of  the  subject  being  closed,  it  is  intended,  in  the 
second  part  of  these  Lectures,  to  enter  upon  a  general  vindication  of  thf» 
grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  in  answer  to  the  arguments 
nost  commonly  urged  against  its  authority  and  credibility.  These  argn. 
ments  (whether  deduced  from  reasoning  a  priori^  to  show  the  iiflprolta* 
bility,  unfitness,  and  inutility  of  Revelation ;  or  of  reasoning  d  posteriori^ 
to  invalidate  its  evidences  as.  a  matter  of  fact;)  will  be  distinctly  consiir 
^red,  in  order  to  expose  their  futiVity,  and  to  show  the  spirit  of  per* 
Terseness  by  which  thqy  arc  generally  dictated.*' 

In  pnrsuit  of  this  plan^  our  Author^  in  his  second  Sermon^  from  thef 
thirteenth  of  Matthew,  S7j  38,  and  39  verses,  proceeds  to  consider 
Ae  earliest  efforts  of  the  Tempter,  in  the  seduction  of  our  iSrst  parents,. 
^om  he  jbstly  regards  as  having  been  endowed,  by  their  Creator^ 
with  every  quality  diat  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resist  teniptar* 
t&OD^  and  to  persevere  iii'thw  duty* 

^  Hencb  i*  follows,  that  the  first  offence  which  man  committed  against 
the  law  of  his  Maker  (whatever  might  be  the  subtlety  employed  to  pcr- 
aaade  him  to  the  commission  of  it)  was  unquestionably  a  uilful  and 
presumptuous  offence^  Le^  a  transgression  of  some  known  dut}',  a  de« 

•  *•  parture 
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partiire  Irdm4he  decUred  yf\\\  of  God,  ui  compliance  with  ]ih  own  v^Hl, 
;iad  with  the  solicitations  of  an  enemy  both  to  God  and  himself. 

'^  llespecting  the  particular  cominand,  hy  the  transgn^ssion  of  whicK 

our  first  parents  fell  from  their  native  Innocence  and  purity,  it  is  simplf 

recorded  in  the  sacred  word  i  without  any  additional  information  at  to 

the  inlicrent  properties,  or  the  mystical  signification,    of  the  Tree  of 

Kuowicdge,  OP  the  Tree  of  f-.if^.     But  we  learn,  that  the  Tempter  snc- 

cccdcd  in  prevailing  upon  the  TicSmis  of  his  subtlety  to  receive  a  rcry 

Aiffcrbnt  notion  of  these  from  that  which  God  had  reveal etl  to  them  ;  antf 

that  their  believing  in  him  rather  than  in  God,  was  the  cause  6f  their  sii^ 

and  theif  condemnation.      Thus  it  appears  that  the  very  first  offence 

which  toan  committed  originated  jn  a  dishftticf  of  tht  Divitw  majtd^ 

wTr>ufbt  in  him  by  tkc  siiggestio  sof  the  Evil  Spirit.     Unbolicf  prodncea 

disobedience;   disobedience,  condemnation  to  missery  and  daiitfa:   and 

the  only  hope  h^ld  out  to  hirp  .of  a  recovery  from  t&at  state  of  giiiil 

and  punishment,  was  to  be  obtained  through  his  belief  in  a  new  -revela« 

tiun,  theienpoA  vouchsafed  to  him,  and  proposed  as  a  fresh  trial  of  his 

The  great  caution  which  Mr.  Van  Mildert  displays^  in  Avoiding  att 
discussions  of  unessential  points,  which  it  is  necessary  ^r  him  to 
notice,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures^^  is  highly  creditable  to  his  jixdg^ 
ment.  'In  this  sermon  he  takes  a  view  of  Infidelity  in  general,  and 
partinilaily  6f  Heathen  Idolatry,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  llii 
reasoning  oh  this  part  of  his  subject  is  highly  satisfactory  jinA  ^onviu- 
ciiig.  He  consi(fers  Paganism  as  originating  in  a  xoiiful  departure 
from  the  tri^h  ;  fgr  as  man  was  never,  from  his  creation,  left  to  him- 
icjf,  he  mu;^t>  of  course,  have  had  a  knowledge  of  tht^.true  Ggd ;  f^iidl 
{»)iL->v(}uei^tJ^,  tI^Q,iutroductiou  of  i'al^e  divinities  cau  Q.uly  be  regai'd<^ 
»^awiiiul.ii^&Mtcy  from  him*  ,  •;         .  ..: 

*'  "^V*^hdh  "we  thus  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of  false 'tleligk)n| 

its  hclnoiisness,  as. involving  the  giiift  of  pTeBumpfii'oiis  opposition  t6  thtt 

Diviue  will,  is  hardly  to  !be  disputed.     It  is,  tHercfpre,  but  a  Vain  apo. 

logy  for  Heathenism  (when  we  ■speak  of  its  first  on^l;i  and  introduofipn) 

to  treat  it  a^  the  harmless  invention  of  poor  unenlightened  mortals, '7a« 

bonring,  "with  good' intentions,  but  under  invincible  ignorance,  to  dis« 

cover  tfie  true  ftciclj  and  to  perform  to  him  an  acceptable  Service.    *Nei* 

th,?r  will  it  avail  (for  th^'  vindication  of  th'e  earliest  iiposfates,  at  least! 

Irom.thc  true  'Paithy  to  have  recourse  to  those  refined  and  specious 

theories,  by  which' ingenious  men  have  enflcavourod  to  conceal  the  de«» 

fermities.of  IhcGe'dtlli*  sriperstitions,  iindor  the  semblance  of  profound 

mystical  instruction ;  representing  them  as  useful  political  institutions ; 

nay,  even  dignifying  the  objects  of  Pagan  worship  \$\if\  ilie  appellation 

of  "etcgaht  IMVihities V"*  and  e'xtoHing  them  as  thfe  ¥nfenlion  of  wisft 

and  discerning  minds.     Whereas  the  fact  appears  to  be  clearly  this;  thai 

maukitfd  had' b^t  f'roin  the  beginning  in.  possee^sicla  of  the  one  true 

Religion;  'but   khat  the  founders  of  Heathen ' Idolatry ':^  forsook rth^ 

l^nl,*'  that  thoy*  might  .^^.ser^  jstratige  gods."     This  \i  anifomily  the 

language  of  Scriptuirc ;  and  e^ety  X)\\o%  ti^  we  €44  wUtat  from  ia&XoTf 

WnJiritts  the  tfiitU  Qf :t|iL»  Twrcsw^t^tiai^*'* 
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The  apologists  for  Heathenism,  for  in  these  days  there  is  nothing, 
Jiowever  corrupt,  that  does  not  find  an  apologist,  will  have  some  dif* 
fculty,  with  ^H  their  ingenuity,  to  answer  the  argumeiits  of  oiir 
^uthor,  which  are  further  supported  hy  some  strong  proofs  derived 
from  a  consideration  of  the  rites  ^nd  ceremonies  of  the  Heathens,  par** 
ticularly  of  Animcil  Sacrifices. 

iu  the  third  Sermon,  the  Infidelity  of  the  Jews,  ;ind  their  oppositiou 
%o  the  Gospel  on  its  ftrst  promulgation,  are  considered.  The  text  i« 
token  frouf  the  S4tli  and  35tb  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  St.  X^uke, 
In  ihajhurtk,  from  Pslam  ii.  verse  oO,  a  view  is  taken  of  tlie  oppo-r 
sition  of  the  Heathens  to  the  Gospel,  from  its  first  promulgation  to 
the  reign  of  Constantine.  Among  the  nieans  employed  by  tliese  per- 
terse  intn,  for  impeding  its  progress,  calumnif  was  not  the  least 
formidable  )  an  engine  which  has  been  used  in  all  ages  for  the  samef 
sinister  purposes. 

^'  Many  of  the  slanderous  accysations  hroiiglit  against  iht  primitive 
Christians  are  of  so  disgasHng  and  improbable  a  kind,  that  it  were  diSir* 
abl<'  to  pass  them  ot«f  wholly  in  silence,  did  they  not  afford  striking 
proofs  of  the  ignorancei  as  well  as  tkc  ni^lia^  of  those  by  whom  thci 
Goiip'jl  was  traducedk  In  addition  to  th(?  incunsistt^nt  charges  of  credulity, 
fuperstition,  enthusiasm^  or  brutish  ^tnpidjly^  on  the  one  han(^;  and  ojf 
pbstinatc unbelief,  atheistical  impiety,  hypocrisy,  and  imposture,  on  the 
other;  such  was  the  strange  raiNiionccp.tipn,  or  rather  (as  we  must 
^eem  it)  the  w-ilful  n^isrcprcsentation  of  the  Gospel,  by  its  lloathen  op- 
ponents,'^, that-  they  continually  revilrd  jfs  disciples  as  muf defers  of 
infairts,  ajs  cannibals,  as  addicted  to,Vnc»!stitoiis  practices,  as  pretenders 
to  magicj  as  worsh  ppcrs  of  the  Sun,  and  as  isolators  |)aying  adoration 
ta  the  grossest  ^objects.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was  omitted,  which  could 
by  any  possible  perversion  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of.  their  iReligion,  be 
<^JPploj'ed  to  vilify  thp  devoted  objects  of  their  hatred^  and  ipdii^e  th^ 
fgnciraut  piultitnde  to  regard  them  as  the  most  infamous  of  piankind. 
'  '^  Biifbesidcs  these  fouler  calumnies,  (whiph  may  seem  rather  to  haye 
|)een  addressed  to  the  lowest  of  the  vulgjir,,  thai),  to  i}»en,ot  knowledge 
ana  understanding,)  invectives  of  a  higher  strain,  and  sophistry  pf  a  morp  . 
subtle  description,  were  euiployt?d,  to  ensnare  the  mindh  i^l  those  upon 
ivhom  baser  ^rts  might  npt  prevail.  Literary  t^l^Mit*,  of  po  mtan  dis- 
ilnciiou,  were  oxertiised,  in  endeavourinji  to  defi-^t,  v^.  systpm,  which 
threatened  the  downfall  of  thp  boasted  philosophy  yf  the.Ileat|iVn  world, 
jiQ  less  than  the  destruction  of  those  ^uperstltnins,  -with  \thich  philoso^ 
iheis,  (however  inconststcutly  with  the  liliaracter  of}»Questinen,)dremcd 
it  expedient  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant.  Christianity^  indec^,  had  no 
ensmies  ntore  inveterate,  than  the  inli^ted  ^nd  ^roud  philosophers,  >ibo 
had  acq  aired,  and  vy'^ere  resolutely  dete/mkicd  io  maiiita^i,  ppssessiop  of 
the  public  ear."  .       . 

•    This  Christran  philosophers,  or  t^at  philowpkists,  of  the  last  ccn-r  . 
imy,  were  not  less  inveterate  in  their  enmity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christy 
than  the  Heathen  philosophers  of  the  early'  uges*     In  the  ^fijth  ^er^ 
nion,th€  sarnie  view  is  continued  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  uikI 
the  downfall  of  Pagt^nism.     Here  some '^efy  judicious  observutiong 

'  pccur 
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occur  'On  the  conversion  of  the  emperor  Coiistantine  to  Christianity ;  in 
respect  of  ^vhicb  event,  the  author^  though  lie  ofi'ers  no  decided  opinion 
upon  it,  seems  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  the  account  given 
by  Eu.sebius ;  which  is  certainly  less  open  to  a  suspicion  of  partiality^ 
than  that  of  Julian  or  of  Zosinius  is  to  an  imputation  of  prejudice* 
'riie  following  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  great  apostate  Julian  \% 
ably  drawn. 

^^  Jtitian  had  the  early  advantage  of  -«  Christian  education ;  but,  be^ 
fore  his  principles  were  well-formed,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
dangcroas  sophists,  men  bigotted  to  the  reveries  of  Paganism,  subtle^ 
imposing,  and  unif  carted  in  their  eflbrts  to  crush  the  Gospel,  and  to  bring 
back  the  reign  of  Gentile  philosophy.     Under  the  guidance  of  such  men, 
a  yoathfol  miiyl,  so  vain,  and  so  susceptible  of  flattery  and  falsehood,  a< 
ikiLt  of  Julian,  could  hardly  escape  contamination.    Out  before  he  fell  into 
a^e'i^  hands,  and  even  whilst  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Christian  instruct 
tors,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  a  peculiar  antipathy  to  the  Gospel ^ 
and  a  partiality  to  lieathenism,  which  predisposed  him  to  listen  with 
eagerness  to  those  who  were  most  ready 'to  lead  him  astray.     His  pre- 
judices  in   this   respect  were  also  heightened  by  personal  resentment 
towards  his  imiM*rial  relations;  trom  whom,  though  professing  Christiani- 
ty, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  experienced  the  roost  unnatural 
trcaff|ient. 

^^  These  considerations,  however,  aiTord  but  a  slender  apology  for 
.one,  whose  talents  have  been  extolled  by  his  admirers,  as  far  above  the 
rommon  standard  of  excellence.  And  even  though  we  should  estimate 
him  (more  justly,  perhaps,)  as  a  man  of  brilliant,  rather  than  of  solid 
parts,  still  jt  would  not  be  easy  to  fmd  an  excuse  for  so  miserable  a  per* 
version  of  them,  as  his  apostacy  from  the  Gospel  exhibits.  If,  however^ 
wc  are  to  doiibt  the  sincerity  of  Julian's  belief  in  Paganism,  his  under- 
standing is  only  vindicated  at  the  expeuce  of  his  moral  oharaefer;  nayj 
he  stands  convicted  as  doubly  a  hypocrite,  believing  neither  in  Heathen- 
ism nor  Christianity,  yet  occasionally  professing  both,  malataining  with 
the  greatest  pertinacity  opinions  which  he  secretly  despised,  aitd  perse« 
cuting  one  rejigiou,  only  because  it  was  ii[recoucilcabie  with  another) 
which  he  held  in  equal  contempt. 

^^  But  of  Juliau*8  attachment  to  Heathen  Idolatry,  and  his  belief  in 
the  grossest  of  its  absurdities,  his  own  admirers  will  hardly  sutiTer  us  to 
4oubt.  They  represent  him  as  most  scrupulously  observant  6f  its  super* 
stitions :  and  it  is  the  b&ast  of  his  great  panegyrist,  Libiuiins,  that,  fac 
from  admitting  Polytheism  oqly  in  a  rcihied  and  mystical  sense,  hvi  ^opt* 
ed  it  in  its  rulgar  acceptation,  with  as  much  credulity  as  the  must  illiterate 
of  his  subjects.  J 

^^  If  this  representation  of  him  be  true,  we  cannot  but  consider  Julian 
as  thoroughly  devoted  to  that  ileligiou  of  Satan ;  and,  in  order  to  account 
for  such  strange  infatuation  in  one  who,  in  his  infant  years,  had  been 
trained  to  the  Christian  Faith,  wc  must  eitlier  suppose  him  to  have  been 
deceived,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  by  the  malicious  artifices  of  those, 
who  laboured  to  initiate  him  into  its  abominable  mysteries;  or  that,  be.' 
ing  afterwards  ^^  given  up  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  the  iWil  Spirit  was 
perpiitted  to  work  upon  him  by  diabolical  illusions,  and  to  plunge  him 

stiU 


fjtiil  farther  into  the  depths  of  perdifion,':  Npt,  perhaf^s,  wUl'tHey,  w^hii 
i\i]y  considiT  some  ytry  .strange  and  mysterious  tronsactipna,  recofded  of 
Julian  and  his  asj^ociates,  be  disincliucd  to  adopt  thia  latter  op'^uion. 

^^  But  ab  it  .s  repugnant  to  all  our  knoy.  ledge  of  ^he  DjTi^e.;»tti;ibatesj 
to  suppose  that  God  over  hardens  the  hearts  of  those,  •  who  have  not 
thembeWes'  already  hardened  them,  by  vilful  imipicty  and  opposition  tp 
the  truth;  so  do  we  fmd  in  Julian  a  striking  instance  of  a  man,'  deter« 
mined,  almo3t  from  the  beginning,  to  involve  himself  in  the^in  of  apos>^ 
tacy.  What«xcu»e,  indeed,  ojin  be  aUt-dged  for«uch  a^'mtn;  one  w^ho 
was  accustomed  to  weigh,  ^o  examine,  and  accurately  to  JH<%e,.  in  al| 
other  matters  ;  and  .who  was  only  biind>  wilt'qlly  blind,  in  the  momeotn 
ons  concern  qi'  Salvation  ?  lie  saw,  he  could  pot  but  ^^,  the  excellence 
of  Christianity.  lie  had  every  opportunity  prest^nted  to  him  of  examine 
ing  its  prool9,  and  appreciating  it&  value,  lie  had  been. accustomed  tn 
read  the  Ildly  Scriptures^  to  boar  them  cxp)jin<;d  a<u]  to  observe  witH 
great  exactitude  the  most  solemn  ordinauces  of  the  Church.  JSay<»  even 
after  his  jjekase  from  the  restraints  of  tuition, : ho, went  so  far  as  to  pro* 
^s,sQme  degree  <>|*  reverence  and  zeal,  for  the  Gospel. 

^f  iiut  thi!>  dissina Illation  he  only  deemed  it  cxptsdient  to  practise,  sq 
long  ^she  was,  in  some  degree,  depundi^nt  upon  others.  iSo^oont^r  was 
lie  raised  to  a  jo^nt  share  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  than  In;  threw  olf  the 
luask,  and  began  to  djscover. evident  s|{mptpms  of  that  disposition,  which^ 
upon  hiir  succeeding  to  thp  undiiided  sovereign t«k of  the  Empire,,  displayed 
itftsii, without  ^eBerre.'V  •   ,         ,      .     ,  . 

Tlie  iVi^^T^s  employed  by  this  active  agent  of  the  Tempter,  for  the 
pccomp'Iish^nent  of  his  purpose,  and  the  cfiVt'ts  Which  they  pr(  duicdi 
Sire .  succinctly .  but  perspicuously  expounded  in  the  course  of  lliis  diiJ- 
coj^rsi; ;  the  vhole  of  which  \s  wfiUcu  with  considerate  abilityi 
Tbt  4pfA  Si^fuav^)  exhibits, the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahometanism ;  of 
\vJi»i(:h^.  ai^d.  of  it^  tuunder^  tl^e  folloM  jug  \^y  judicious  obseryatiou9 

•**  The  religion  of  Mahomet  has  this  striking  pec'jliaji*y,  that  It  boar? 
"wrttiess  to  the  truth,  while  it  propr^f^atosa  ]yc.  Though  founded  iCstlf 
on  impost*nreJ'ii:*tl6e's  not  charge  with  impo^turc  either  Judaitm  orC'hsi>ti- 
anity;  l)nt  recognizes  both  a>  true*  ]t  adiuiis  tlie  ^Jir^clt^  both  of  ih'e. 
Old  and!  iVew  T(J!sfamcnt.     It  afiVc^s  to  revorince  the  authority  of  Mo>c^ 


t^fhl^r  «te  a  system  of  Heresy,  than  of  Intidelitv  ;  heraiue  it  admits,  in 
gcne^s^l  terms,  the  pretensions  of  the  Gospel,  thoHgh  it  deprivvs  it  of  its 
jDo^t  important  truths,  by  supposing  a  mutilation  or  intcrpoja-ion  of. the 
ScHptnres;  the  very  prcicxt  which  Heresy  usually  assumes,  to  fav\)iu'  its 
own  purposes.  Thus  we  may  easily  account  lor  the  ('pniplaccni y  mi  1^ 
which  modern  Deists  and  Sociniiir.s  appear  to  regard  the  Koran,  rhey 
jithnfreit,  because  it  sets  aside  those  distinguishing  doctrine>  of  the  Gos* 
pel,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Sacrifice  upon  the  Cross;  and  pre- 
bares  the  way,  for  what  the  former  are  pleased  to  dignify  with  the  title  of 
N^tur^  RcligiQn^  and  the  Jatter^  with  that  of  Ilalioual  Cbfistianity. 

'  •     *  •  •  '•   .    •  .  *<  But* 
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l^.,Biit,som&  VFiters^  not  appareHtly  of  this  da^civptii^n^.jltave  ,fak.cA^ 

E tains,  (o  represent  Mahomet  rather  as  a  welJi-intentioiuHl  ri'rorm7r,*,or  aa 
oiy^t  entiiusia^t,  thau  as  a  wilful  protnoti^r  of  falsehood  niid  Tai.^chief» 
They  acknowledge^  that  his^cal  carried  htm  into  i]\Q  most  culpable  ex-^ 
traTa«cancU's ;  but  are  wilHiig  to  find  an  apology  for  i\%  cxcvss,  iu  tho 
opposifioii  which  was  at  first  made  to  his  almost  laudable  de^ignsy  aod  iql 
the  UDwiliingncss  of  those,  whose  reformation  he  desired^  to  relinqoiah 
their  ancient  prejudices.     Nay,  they  view  him  as  a  man,  desirous,  not; 
only  to  reclaim  his  countrymc!i  from  lliathcn  idolatry,  but  to  correct  tha 
errors  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  Christianity  iti»elf ;  and  thpy  ia^^ 
clino  to  excuse  the  violenceof  his  proceedings  rcjpcctfftg  tbe  latter,  as( 
urell  as  the  former,  by  i6sinuatin!^  that  it  was  become  almost  too  corrupt 
to  be  reformed,   by  any  other  means  than  those  whic^^Mahojyet  emf^ 
plpyed. 

**  171115,  as  if  the  purity  of  his  motives  were  iinqucstioDable,  ^t  ha^ 
hven  remiirked,  that  ^Shis  design  of  bringing  the  Pagan.  Ara^s  to  thc^ 
knowledge  of  the  true  Gbd,  was  nobH*,  and  highly  to  be  commended:'^ 
(Sale's  Preface  to  the  Koran,  Vol.  I.  p.  51.)  ^ncl  the  authori,  %tli,o  thufj 
writes,  is  much  ofTendod  vith  thp  learned  Prideaux,  mIio  more  pertitientJjj 
observes,  thiat  the  Impostor  '^  forced  the  Arabs  to  exchange  their  Idolatry 


€d,it  Is  true,  belief  in  one  (iod,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nnmburieiis  id^ojis  o( 
pQiy theism  :  but  to  thia  fundamental  article  of  faith,  hema^e  itao  iu^is*, 
jTensablt:  uddition,  that  they  should  believe  in  hiniy  as  the  Prophet  sai^ 
Apostle  of  God.     Where,  then,  is  the  differertce,  iu  ppint  of  reUgi6u$ 
truth    and  saring  knbwiedge,    between  a   Pagan   and  ^^   Mahomf^tan?.^ 
When  the  Holy  Scriptures  declare,  that  ^''  there  is  none  ofiii^r^name  un- 
der heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  "wvt!)  us  the  savisd,  (Ar.t^  ilrl  Hfi.) 
but  nuly  the  name  of  our  l^rd. Jesus  Christ ;"  is  it  ta  be'  snp])OBed,"ttaaif 
the  dibclples  of  Mahomet  are  acceptablo  to  God,  merely  b/t^eauso  the):' 
renounce  the  wprship  of  Jupiter  and  Juuo,  or  tl^e  servi^  of  i<'o,  iik'.an)!^ 
such  senseless  idolatry  I     As  there  is  but  one  God,  so  is  there  ,b«L^  'o«f - 
Mediator^  and  only  one  mode  of  Salvation,  hitherto  revealed  taj^s  5* 
and  as  Salvation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  religion,  how  can  it  be  said, 
that  Mahoiactanism  is-,  properly  s}H>akh)g,  more  efficacious  than  ev'en 
Paganism  itself?'    If,  however,  it  be  conteaded,  that  to  ccfnvert' mc&i 
from  Idolatry,  is  to  prepare  them  for  the  receptian  of >  thet' Gospel ;  it  in' 
obvioGs  to  K^ply,  that  thhi  seems  to  have  been  very  farfroni-the  dc^sit^fi* 
ofiiahoniet;  nor  do  we  hitherto  see  any  snch  etfects  prodjl^o^l  bf  Itist 
iTsrem  ;  no  people  briitg  more  stubborn,  and  hard^^d^»aj^^fist  ChVistU' 

Wij^  than  bb  blind  and  fanatical  disciples*" 

•       .  ... 

Sale  it  not  the  only  ivriter  \v1k>  iuis  spoken  fa\xnirayy  of  this  Anti«^ 
Christian  codci  which  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Italiun.     A 
pretty  subject  fpr  enlogy,  forsooth^  when  its  conti^Rts  bfe  dui}' con^' 

'•^  In  this  volume  of  pcrfectipn,  are  advanced,  for  insttanoe,  the  ibU,- 
IqwU^  ^sfc^tioQs;  tb|t  berth  ^^ws.f^^d  ChTistiaus  ^re  IdolMefo;  tb^^ 

tha 
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the  AposHes  and ' Patriarchs  were  Mahomefans ;  that  the  Angels  wor- 
shipped Adam,  and  that  the  Fallen  Angels  ti-ere  driven  from  Heaven  for 
not  doing  so  ;  that  our  Blessed  Saviour  was  neither  God,  nor  the  Son  of 
God;  and  thai  he  assured  Mahomet  of  this,  in  a  conference  with  him 
and  the  Almighty^  yet  that  he  was  both  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  of  God  : 
net  to  mention  numberless  absurdities,  concerning  the  Creation,  the 
I>elQge,  the  End  of  the  World,  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
xnent)  too  gross  to  be  received  by  any  bat  the  most  debased  understand- 
ings. It  is  also  intimated,  in  this  extraordinary  production,  that  all  men 
trere  originally  of  one  and  the  same  Religion,  but  that  God  purposely 
caused  and  ordained  them  to  be  of  ditfcrent  Religions,  by  sending  among 
them  different  FfDphets  and  Apostles.  Now,  this  is  to  make  God  the 
direct  Author  of  confusion,  nay,  of  falsehood.  For,  all  diversities  of 
Religion  are  indications  of  error;  and,  though  permitted  to  prevail,  for 
the  triai  of  men's  faith,  or  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  ^  will  not 
come  to  God  that  they  may  have  life,'*  (John,  t.  ^0.)  are  evidently  the 
work  of  him,  whose  employment  it  is  to  frustrate  our  salration.  What 
doctrine,  then,  ciin  be  more  characteristic  of  the  Evil  Spirit,  than  tluS| 
which  sanctified  error  and  diiiunipn,  as  the  work  of  God? 

^^  Again  ;  the  points  most  insisted  upon  throughout  the  Koran,  are 
similar  to  those  which  the  Apostle  denominates  ^^  carnal  ordinances,'* 
(Heb.  ix.  10.)  i^nd  ^'  weak  and  beggarly  elements;"  (Gal.  iv.  9.y cere- 
monials of  no  intrinsic  value,  and  such  a^,  even  under  the  Mosaic  Law, 
were  no  otherwise  efficacious,  than  as  implying  faith  in  the  better  things 
of  the  Gospel.  Nay,  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  Mahometani:)in  were 
borrowed  (as  h^s  already  been  observed)  from  Ileathen  rituals;  aiul  were 
not  only  biirthensome  or  frivolous,  but  absolutely  profane  and  degrading 
to  the  Majesty  of  God." 

In  the  seventh  Seririon^  the  progress  of  Infidelity  is  baced  during 
the  middle  ages.  It  includes,  of  coi^irse,  remarks  on  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Anti-Christs;  Papal  Usurpation,  Scholastic  Theology,  Jewish 
Cabaiistical  Theoloj^y,  and  Atheistic  Philosophers.  'Ihe  text  is  from 
the  ^en^'-fifth  verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  j 
''  While  men  slept  his  enemy  came  and  soxced  tares/* 

^^  Abundant  also  were  the  tares  of  heresy,  of  superstition,  and  of 
infidelity,  which  were  sown,  during  this  long  i^ight  of  spiritual  darkness. 
Corruptions,  both  in  faith  and  practice,  increased  .  to  such  magnitude 
smd  extent,  as  would  seem  almost  incredible,  to  those  who'have  not  well 
studied  theperverseness  of  the  human  heart.  Sometimes,  the  most  fri« 
-volous  subjects  of  dispute  sufficed  to  distpact  the  Christian  world,  and  to 
produce  implacable  animosity  and  hatred.  At  other  times,  the  most  per-« 
nicious  errors  were  admitted  without  reluctance.  For  one  entire  century, 
ihe  Church  w^as  divided  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  Image 
lyor^hip;  a  contest,  decided,  at  last,  in  favour  of  the  votaries  of.  Ido^ 
iMry,  who  adhered  to  their  superstitious  veneration  for  ijnages,  relics, 
and  every  other  foppery  of  Paganism,  wiih  far  more  tenacious  regard,^ 
than  they  did  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Salvation.  In  the  next  cen* 
tury.  Polemical  acrimony  was  roused,  by  a  discussion  of  the  knotty- 
points  of  PrcdostiDatian  and  Transubstanliation ;  the  latter  of  which  ob«- 

tiiine4 
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tafned  a  signal  tnumph  over  Reason  and  the  Scriptures.  Every  error 
and  corruption  of  Popery  was^  about  this  period,  established  and  con* 
jlrmed  :  and  now  it  \^as,  that  in  Pope  Nicholas  was  remarkably  verified 
St.  PauKs  prediction  of  *'  the  man  of  sin,"  speaking  of  himself  as  God^ 
and  as  the  deputed  Judge  of  the  earth. 

*^  It  were  almost  an  endles^  task^  to  detail,  from  the  hi;ftorio'«  of  this 

and  the  succeetUng  centuries,   before,  the  Reformation,    the-  continual 

schisms  and  controversies  between  the  Eastern  and  VVe<{tcrn  Churches  ; 

the  rapid  snccesaion  of  Popes  of  the  most  infamous  character ;  the  almost 

uniTersal  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  Clergy ;  the  lying  wonders  of 

monkish  legends ;  the  abs'olutc  prohibition  to  the  Laity  of  the  use  of  the 

Scriptures;  the  scandalous  vices  which  hence  j)rcrailed  among  all  orders 

and  descriptions  of  men;  the  revival  of  old  heresies,  and  the  fabricatioir 

of  nevr  ones;  in  short,  that  almost  general  defection  from  purity  and 

truth  J   which  garo  to  the  Christian  world   the   appearance  of  a  land 

where  men  ^^  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,"  rather  than 

where  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  ariseui  and  ^^  the  glory  of  tlie  Lord 

had  been  revealed;" 

_  «    , 

Tlius  lamentably  debased  as  the  Christian  character  was  at  this 
period  of  fnental  darkness^  it  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the  spirit  of 
phi/osophizing  upon  religious  subjects^  which  now  began  to  prevail ; 
and  to  produce  the  most  woeful  effects.  The  Jews^  too,  joined  tlio 
>)aRiccfis  in  opposition* to  Christianity;  the  Divine  Founder  of  wliick 
this  o1>stinate  and  t>ervor8e  race  most  impiously  blasphemed  in  their 
prayers  to  the  Almighty.  To  these  wretched  men  was  the  world 
indebted  for  that  Cabalistical  Theology,  which  was  tlie  offspring  of 
corrupted  hearts  and  bewildered  imaginations. 

^^  This  strange  and  anomalous  production  almost  defies  analysis.     It 

pretends  to  arrive  at  a  knowlexige  of  Divine  things,  not,  as  true  phiIoso> 

phv  wonld  do,  by  deductions  from  some  generally-acknowledged  princi* 

pies  of  science  ;  nor,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  theology,  by  ..refer. 

ence  to  truths  made  known  through  the  medium  of  Divine  Uevclation  } 

but,  by  a  mixture  of  the  qiost  wild  and  incongruous  tenets  of  various 

philosophical  systems,  with  utiauthorized  traditions^  presumed  to  be  of 

DLvine  authority,  yet  totally  irreconcileable  with  those  Scriptures,  which 

the  Jews  professed  to  reverenqe  as  the  word  of  God.     Hepce  a  confused 

majis  of  Scripture,  Tradition,  }'hysics,  and  Metaphysics,  in  which, the 

ima^nation*  Mas  left  to  wander,  without  any  guidtt  tp  dirept  it,  or  any 

rale  of  interpretation,  to  preserve  it  O'om  deviating  into  the  most  extra^i 

lagant  and  pernicious  errors. 

^'  Thp  origin  qf  this  singular  phen(kmcn on  in  the  history  of  the  humaii 
mind,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  For,  this  system  must  not  be  con<i 
fopnded  with  thegtm^iinc  Cabala,  or  Tradition,  held  by  the  ancient  Jews,' 
before  the  coming  of  Christ;  which  was  rather  a  mode  of  interpreting 
the  written  Law  and  the  Prophets,  by  commentaries  of  established  au* 
thority  in  the  Synagogue,  than  an  attempt  of  unauthorized  inditiduals^ 
to  frame  for  themselves,  or  to  impose  u pun  others,  a  code  of  Philosophi* 
cal  Divinity.  But  the  Cabalistic  Theology  of  the  middle  ages  was  evi* 
deatly  derive4  ffom  more  impur<^  squrces.     In  its  earliest  sts^te,  yie  may 

discpvcr* 


dtbcoTor  IB  it  mMy  v€sti^es  of  the  anci^Qt  Egyptian^  Pythagorean;  «nA 
Platonic  sysloros.  As  we  advance  farther^  -to up rds  tht\  .time  of  the  xo«i«. 
!^al  of  letters,  ^itlier  in  the  East  or  in  thcA\''ebt,  the  5ubf!ctie^>  of  tho 
Peripatetic  p^o90]>hy  give  it  a  nev  aspect  t  and  among  the  labours  of 
its  t^iili  more  recent  expositors,  I'lic  found  some  tenets  of  almost  every  ep-, 
cfititiic  or  mystical  ftcci;  coiitributipg  to  render  it  a  still  more  co^iused 
and  ineKplic^Ie  jargon.  .         ^ 

*   ^f  Sadi  being  the  conopoHtion  of  Cabalitti^  seicace,  we  cannot  be  Rur-i 
prized,  if'it  contain  Biany  thin^^s  incapable  of  ;proof,  many  that  are  cyU 
dcntly  reptif»nant  to  truth,  and  still  more  tha^  are  utterly  unintcUigiblkV 
To  iittempt  an  e,Yaroination  of  it  upon  iS'cr/'/f^frr^  principles,  were  a  waste 
of  time;  and  to  refute /it  seriously  as  ^.phUmojiJUcul  8yi»tein,  were  banlly 
less  so.     That,  in  many  instAnces,  the  Cabalistic  writers  themselves  uii^ 
derstood  not  what  ihey  wrote,  is  the  most  probable,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  faviourable,  conjecture,  that  can  be  made  for  them ;  since,  'Cvoii  kk 
tho^  passages  which  are  most  intelligible,  we  arecooiinually  disgnst^ 
by  p^ofajie  reTeries,^  .eqii4lling,  if  not  exceeding,  in  absurdity,  the  cx«' 
plodc'd  follies  of  the  Valentiuians,  the  Gnostics,  and  otbpr  Sfl^il&r  &na« 
tic$  of  older  date.     Nay  more;  U  is  c^idiMi^,  that.whate>»'.r  opinion  may 
iave  been  entertained,  by  the  Jews  tHcniseli-c."?,  of  the  anbljhie  and  re- 
isonditc  wisdom  of  this  wretched  attempt  at  Divine  Philosophy^  itis  m\iv\i 
more  nearly  allied  'tb  absolute  'Infidelity,  to  Deism ^  and  even  .Vfheism, 
than  to  true  Keligioni.     To  instancer  in  one  point  only,  among  rtiliiy 
0thcfir.  <  It  is  one  jof  its  fundamental  principles,  that  every  thing  emanates 
neceifsinrzly  from  the  Deity,  as  the  fountain  of  its  being;  without  atiy  act 
df  ToHtion  on  the  part  of  its  Creatoc,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  its  sepa* 
xate.sfcate  of  existeiice,  is  to  be  resolved  again  into  the.  Divine  cssience. 
Here  we  sec  that  dangerous  jmntfieistic  notion,  whidi  hiia  iiotiiing  tOj 
support  it  but  vain  imagination :  which  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  jfloly 
"U'rit:  and  which,  when  admitted,  strikes  at  the  root  arallRjeligion^liy 
diverting  the  soul  of  its  immortality >  aijU  the  (jHreator  of  his<^oval  ktit 
uvcn  physical  Attributes.  '  .•*'.-  *.i.( 

**  {^'an  we,  then,  sufficiently  express  our  hOitor  and  aiionTshiiKfnl!^ 
that  the  Jews,  the  very  people,  whosfe  Religion  was  wholly  huflt  on*Dw 
▼ine  Hevclation,  und  upholden  by  a  visible  Theocracy,  aud  through 
vhom  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  lligh  hJttl  been  manifer»ted  to^tho  worW  ; 
sbottid  So  far  forget  the  original  foundaHons  of  their  belief,  as  to  admit 
into  theit  creed  the  wildest  and  most  visionary  >j)cciilations  that  ever' issued 
IVom  the  human  br^in  ;  and  to  substitute,  for  the  ^Mire  doctrines  ol  God*« 
word,  the  most  despicable  rcmnnnts''orfalse'Phtlosot)lTy  aud  fabalou^ 
Tradition?  What  a  melaiicholy  ifislancd  doe^  this  atldrd,  of  the  dangef 
pf  corrupting  Divine  Truths  by  human  invenHons;*  -and  of  th«  ain^'lit 
eonieq\tenres  of  provoking  the  Aifirii*'hfy^"by  api>stftcy  fVom  the  Faith','  tq 
give  up  his' crealii res  to  error  and  infatuation  !'*       ;    il    .  *        .    -    - 

In  the  ^g^M  Sermon  are  traced  the  progreiJB  of  Jnfidtlity  under  ih^ 
Protestant  Rcfnrmatioo ;  pffojls  tq  pyertbipw  the  K^foqnAVOi^  v  ai)^ 
Ifiibsequieut  efTort^s  to  make  it  instrtimeBtal  to  the  overliuow  of  lievedlod 
Religion.  The  text  ironioQ  Coritotliiane,  vi.  15.  is,  "  H  it^i' concord 
Jias  Christ  'idlh  Belial?''  This  is  one  of  th<?  niost  able  aiid  imp  res-*  . 
sive  discourses  in  the  ^hole  coikctipp,  U^4ie  -prfach^r  marks  th# 
^  M  C3use* 
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.  causes  of  tte  Reformation,  and  comments  on  tiie  conduct  of  the  Re'^ 
fdrmen^,  wifll  a  trite  Christian  spirit^  neither  detbrmcd  by  intemperate 
zeal  oi!  the  one  htHid,  nor  disligured  by  mnwantetable  facility  ot'  con-^ 
cession  on  the  other.  He  writes  not  as  a  controve^ulist,  but  as 'a  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel.  Of  the  difficulties  which  the  Reformers  had  to 
encounter ;  of  the  principle^?  by  which  they  were  actuated ;  and  of 
their  conduct,  Mr.  Van  Mildert  gives  diis  juift  and  c^'idid  account : 

*'  The  miserable  corrnptions  of  Chri«tiani(y  oudcr  the   Papal  usur- 
pation., and  the  atUantjgn  taken  of  thera  by  op|>oncnts  of  every  de* 
sfiiptioo,  have  bi?ri\  already  nottci^.     The  few,    whose  zeal  for  pari* 
He'.igion  led  thnn  tp  sfok  a  ri:int»dy   f«r  these  evils,  coald  not  but  j)cr-' 
ceive  ihe  almost  innumerable  obstacles  preseii ted  to  tl>eir  view.    Obloquy, 
'or  p^rseetjtion,  threatfiicd  them  on  every  ^iide.     Those  vj?  ho  ad  lie  red  to 
fJie  Pa\^  system,  from  motives  of  worldly  interest,    worcv  rrany  and. 
pofveriiiK     Of  those*  who  were  willing  to  resist  its  en  c  roach  men  t^,  not  a- 
itm  V4»fe  hostile  to  Christianity  itself.     From  persons  of  this  description 
ne  cordcai  co-dperation  c<)iild  bt^  expected,  in  auy  plan  for  (he  revival  06- 
pflrc  Christianity,  hovreTcf  ready  they  mi^ht  he  to  join  i »  the  overthroir 
of  its  ambitiouii  rulers.     These  obslacios  must  have  been  too  evident^  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  first  lie  formers  ;  and  hence  arisss  a  strong 
pre<amptive  proof  of  their  sincerity,   in  venturing  to  encoanter.sttcti 
dangers  for  the  (lospol's  sake. 
"  Doubts,  howev^'r,  have  been  frequently  insinuated,  renpecting  the 
y  pority  of  their  motives;  and  in  u  contest,  where  passion  and  prejudice 
.faad,  on  both  sides,  niiich  room  io  operate    it  is  hardly  io  be  expectcKi, 
that  the  portraits  of  thu  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  should  be  trans- 
nitted  to  us  without  some  extravagant  colon  \\t^.    By  li(nnihh  atlrocates^ 
ve  cannot  wonder  to  Ymd  tham  dv*pictcd  in  the  most  disad vantages ii6< 
manner;  while  from  Protestants,  we  msy  sometimes  apprehend  a  con- 
cealment of  their  indiscretions  or  misconduct.     But  it  is  most^emarkable, 
that  lofidel  writers  seem  to  take  |)cculiar  pleas'ire  in  reviling  their  charac- 
ters, and  depreciating  the  value  of  their  exertions.      This  may,  perliapF, , 
be  accounted  for,  if  ure  consider  the  nature  of  the  contest  betweeit 
Christians   and  Unbelievers.     When  men  are  desirons  of  overthrowing 
Christianity,  the  more  they  are  enabled  to  represent  it  as  abounding  with 
absnrdities  and  superstitions,  the  greater  is  the  prob.ibility  of  their  bring-  ' 
ing  it  into  discredit     Bnt,  without  such  an  advantage,  it  is  scarcely  iri 
the  power  of  Infidels  to  hold  it  up  as  an  .object  of  co  ifeinpt.     This  seems 
to b«  the  most  probable  cause  that  can  be  assigned,  of  the  rancorous  rr<*at. 
aent,  which  the  Protestant  Reformation  has  experienced  from  J>ei>ticai 
writers.     From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  we  may  fonn  some  estimate 
of  its  real  importance  to  the  support  of  Christianity  itself:  since  our  acU 
rcrtarirs,  who  are  ever  intent  upon  the  destruction  of  Christianity,  are 
generally  more  quick^^sighted,  in  discerning  what  is  really  favourable  or 
mimical  to  the  success  of  their  pians,  than  those  who  are  ^^  at  ease  im 
Zion,''  or  indifferent  as  to  what  concerns  its  safely. 

*'  But,  it  is  by  no  means  ntcessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  Protest- 
ant cause,  (much  less  for  our. present  view  of  the  subject,)  to  prove,  that 
te  KeforinerS)  though  etiiueutly  di&tlngJKishcd  by  their  virtues,  as  welt 
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MB  their  talents,  were  exempt  from  human  failings.  They  {iretended  net^f 
ther  to  absolute  perfection,  nor  to  preternatiii*ai  po\Tcrs2  neiAer  M  they 
assert  any  Diviuc  coniiaiis.^ion  of  an  extraordinary  kiitd,  for  the  great 
trork  whidh  they  hati  taken  in  hanil.  They  honestly  and  eon«cicntiously 
urged  their  obligation  to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  Mhtni  their  com- 
llliancc  i\'ith  the  arbitrary  injunctions  of  the  latter  became  incompatible 
with  their  clear  and  acknowledged  duty  to  the  former.  They  did  not 
presumptuously  oj^.pose  themselves  to  human  authority.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  regarded  it  with  reverence,  and  submittwl  to  it,  whenerei* 
tliat  could  be  done  without  endangering  their  salvation;  and  where  it 
oould  not,  they  nnaflfectedly  deplored  the  necessity  of  disobedience,  and 
earnestly  deprecated  any  measures  which  might  tend  to  destroy  the  Unity 
of  the  Church.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  conduct  of  the  principal  Re- 
formers, in  the  outset  of  their  important  work  ;  however  some  of  them  ) 
might,  in  after  times^  depart  from  those  principles  of  moderation,  and 
of  respect  for  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

^^  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  bo  denied,  that  too  much  of  human  passion 
and  infirmity  was  sometinicb  blended  with  these  upright  and  laudable  mo- 
tives :  of  which  the  occasional  violence  oi  some  chief  leaders  of  the  Re<< 
formation  allords  but  too  clear  a  proof*  This  we  may  readily  allow,  nor 
fear  any  advantage  m  hich  may  be  taken  of  the  concession ;  since  it  only 
proves,  (what  never  was  denied,)  that  the  best  of  men,  acting  in 
the  best  of  causes,  are  still  human  :  and  that,  in  the  most  si«;nal  tri<«. 
umphs  of  God\  fjiihful  servants,  there  is  ever  so  much  weakness  and 
imperfection  discernible  on  their  parts,  as  to  show,  '^  that  not  unt^ 
*^  them^  but  unto  /uV  name,*'  must  be  given  the  praise  and  the  glory  of 
their  success. 

"  Hut  candour  requires,  that  nvc  should  separate  the  views  and  prin-. 
ciplcs  of  the  Reformers  themselves,  from  those  of  many  who  co-operated 
with  them,  throngh  motives  of  interest  and  ambition.  Many  Po(entates 
in  Kurope  undoubtedly  eugaged  in  an  opposition  to  the  Papal  power, 
from  considerations  of  State  policy,  rather  than  of  Religion.  Nor  can 
we  wonder  at  this,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  inordinate-ambition,  with 
which  the  Roman  Pontitis  had  grasped  at  secular  power,  and  the  gigantic 
strides  which  they  had  made  towards  universal  dominion.  It  rather  ought 
to  excite  our  admiration  of  that  omniscient  wisdom,  \v  hich  caujnake- even 
tlie  worst  passions  of  our  nature  subserve  his  purpose,  b^'  bringing  good 
#ut  of  evil.  For,  hence  a  host  of  foes  were  collected  against  the  Romish 
usurpation,  who  regarded  the  Popes  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  as  their 
competitors  for  earthly  Supremacy.  But,  however  these  might  contri- 
bute towards  the  success  of  the  Reformation,  it  were  highly  unjust  to 
confound  Mith  such  abt^ttors  of  its  cause,  tiie  excellent  and  illutttrious 
characters,  by  whose  labours  it  was  more  immediately  elfectcd. 

^^  it  is  evident,  then,  that  we  cannot  form  a  just  idea  of  this  great  change 
in  the  aspect  of  Religion,  withoat  regarding  it  as  the  work  of  an  overruling 
Providence.  Never,  perhaps,  (except  in  the  great  triumph  of  Christi-, 
anity  over  Paganism,)  was  the  Divine  interposition  more  conspicuous,  than 
in  the  success  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  When  we  consider  like- 
wise, that  this  great  erent  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  result  of 
any  preconcerted  plan ;  but  to  have  arisen,  as  it  were,  casually,  oat  ^ 
the  circumstances  which  presented  themselves  j  one  event  leading  to  ano- 
ther, 
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tSier,  and  one  siicc4<»f»ful  inTesfigation  preparing  the  way  for  ftirthcf* 
incovcritfs  of  truth;  wc  are  forcibly  struck  with  the  cTidcncethus  <iflbrdw 
ed,  of  its  t)etug  uphoiden  by  more  Uia^  human  power." 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  trace  the  early  spirit  of  Re- 
form, as  manifested  Hrst  by  certain  churches  of  Italy  and  Uaul,  wkkl^ 
rejected  some  of  the  tenets  of  Pojiery ;  afterw  ards  by  the  Albigenaea 
aiid  Waldeiises,  whom  he  ably  vindicates  from  the  aspersions  of  Fo^ 
pish  writers;  and  by  the  L()llards  in  dryland;  the  Hussites  in  Ger- 
many; the Tramontaues  in  Italy;  and  the  Bohemians,  the  Lombards, 
aAd  the  Turlupins,  i?yc.  '  He  defend*  the  Refonners  from  the  charge  of 
insubordination  preferred  against  ihcm  by  their  adversaries,  observing, 
in  respect  of  those  in   England  in /j)articular,  that  lliey  acted  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  lawful  authority,  the  Reformation  being  carried 
on  here  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishops,  "  who  were   Bishops  a» 
tndy  and  apostolically  constituted  as  any  bishops  upon  eardi ;  and  who, 
in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  Papal  power,  refused  only  to  sacrifice  llieic 
own  just  authority  to  an  usurpation  as  unjust  in  its  principles,  as  it  wad 
conriipt  in  its  practice."     He  remarks,  that  some  of  the  laost  bigotted 
Papists  op^ly  ascribed  the  refojinution  to  the  scatidalous   abuses  of 
power  which  prevailed  in  the  Romish  church  ,*  and  bven  sometimes 
Lc  of  it  ^'  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  judgments  u|)on  tiie  Papal 
ties/'     • 

S^  It  is  not,  however,  the  less  perlinacionsly  urged,  by  these  writers, 
tkat  the  Reformation  originated  in  pride,  vanity,  evU  concupiscence^^ 
and  the  like;  and  they  infery  that  its  success  is  not  to  be  wcjjidereci 
at^  because  it  flattered  and  encouraged  these  corrupt  propensities  of 
the  human  heart.  They  compare  its  progress  with  that  of  Mahome- 
tani^ra  ;  to  which  they  pretend  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance,  in 
point  of  character  and  principle.  Hut,  not  to  mention  that  the  weapons 
of  its  warfare  were  totally  opposite  to  those  which  Mahomet  employ ed> 
(the  terrors  of  persecution  and  violence  being  generally  exerted  agaifist 
the  Reformation,)  these  charges  are  manifestiy  inifound(;d.  They  pro* 
ceed  upon  an  assumption,  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Romish  Church,  re. 
lative  to  fasting,  confcssi0n,  penance,  celibacy,  and  monkish  seclusion 
from  the  world,  were  productive  of  humility,  self-denial,  continpncy^ 
and  other  Christian  virtues ;  and  that  the  unauthorized  and  mpnstrouB 
doctrines  which  it  forced  upon  the  belief  of  mankind,  were  conducive  to 
troe  faith  and  a  pious  submission  of  men's  reasoning  faculties  to  the  re« 
Tealcd  will  of  God.  Whereas,  in  truth,  these  ordinances  and  these  doc. 
trines  were  unfortunately  found  to  have  an  opposite  cflect:  since,  by 
imposing  upon  men  burthen^  too  •grievous  to  be  borne,  and  such  as  had 
BO  warrant  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  tempted  them  either  to  rcsi^ 
in  mere  externals,  or  to  assume  an  appearance  of  sanctify,  while  they 
secretly  indulged  in  the  grossest  lusts  of  the  iicsh,  as  well  as  in  tlu:  most 
presumptuous  speculations  of  the  understuniliiig.  Th<it  this  was  too  t^e. 
jieraily  the  case,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  although  it  may  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  aven  in  the  worst  periods  of  this  ufirrupt  Church,  some 
splendid  exceptions  were  to  be  found,  iu  men  cmiuuut  for  piety  of  p^itv- 
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4»ple  I|n4  pvtnty  of  conduct)  aad  who  truly  *  adorned  Ike  Cttrlstion  fMrd^ 
£es6iof)>  Bjut  these,  alas  !  appear  to  have  been  of  rare  ocoiirreiicc.  From 
those  impieties  and  extrara^ancies^  however^  which  were  almost  tbr 
univcrsa!  result  of  the  corniptlort  of  the  liomi^h  Church,  the  raore  cor* 
recfc  prmriples  of  the  Reformation  tended  ip  set  men  free  ;  since  whHc  it 
nitacted^  from  all,  true  Evangelical  holines'j,  it  released  thtmi  from  the  .' 
liniiitural  and  unscriptural  restrainti,  which  liad  only  served  as  a  snare  ^ , 
aad  temptation  to  evil." 

In  further  justiiication  of  the  principlei  of  the  Reforniulion^  tXie 
Autho):  aditf  the  fallo\viu<;  forcible  arguments  : 

*  ^^  To  tliose  who  duly  conslJer  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  principles  on  which  if  is  founded^  and  ii>  Impor* 
tancc  to  the  vory  exisN^nce  of  the  Christian  Failh;  and  to  tliosc  who 
have  that  re£;ard  for  sound  doctrine^  which  se^iW  inseparable  from  Ajirm 
belief  in  tihe  Divine  origin  of  the  Gospel  ;  it  will  appear  indisputable, 
that  every  thin:;  which  militates  against  the  primitives  a\tthorify  of  thi^ 
Charch,  or  at^ainst  '*  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,''  has,  so 
far,  a  tendency  to  overthrow  Christianity  itself;  or,  at  least,  to  rendet 
it  inelhcacious.  That  the  leaders  of  the  Prote^tjnt  Reformation  did  not 
intend  any  thtnf^  subversive  of  the  priu'.itive  Constitution  of  the  Churchy 
is  suiBciently  evideut,  notwithstanding  tb^'  repeated  a^s^'tions  of  Papists 
to  the  contrary.  The  Protestants,  generally  speaking,  re-jisfcd  the  Popr^ 
not  in  his  ICpiscopal  character  as  Bishop  of  Rooe,  nor  a«  Metropolitafi 
or  PatfiATch  in  the  prorinre  ofcr  which  he  might  have  lawrnlly presided  ; 
but  as  an  unlawful  U<urptn'  of  authority,  both  spit-itual  and  temporal* 
over  provinces,  nay,  over  kingdoms  and  empirei,  wholly  independent 
of  him.  That  he  was  justly  chargeable  wgith  this  usurpation,  and  there* 
fore  not  entitled  to  their  obedience,  they  prof ed  from  the  clearest  evi** 
denccs  of  History,  from  the  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  floly  Writ  They  opposed  the  corrupt  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  not  because  they  (Jucstioned  the  powef 
of  the  CafMic  Charch,  to  decree  titos  and  ceremonies,  nor  its  authority 
in  matters  of  i^'aith,  sit11jjv*ct  to  the  written  word  of  God  ;  but  because 
the  Romish  Church  had*  arbitrarily  imposed,  both  upon  its  own  members', 
and  upon  members  of  other  Churches,  articles  which  could  not  be  sub- 
scribed, and  services  which  could  not  be  performed,  wit^iont  a  departnre 
from  the  word  of  God,  nay.  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  absolute 
impiety  and  Idolatry.  In  short,  they  argued,  (as  the  Apostle  did,)  that 
there  could  be  no  concord  between  Christ  and  i^elial ;  and  that  they  were 
\xr\iS^x  2i  necessity  oi  withdrawing  from  the  Romish  Communion,  oi\  to 
spi^ak  morr  properly,  of  shaking;  off  the  usurped  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
beeause  submission  to  it  was  rendered  incompatible  with  their  obedience 
to  God. 

"  Thus  far,  we  see  nofhina:  which  can  fairly  be  fconstrued  into  an  attempt 
to  overthrow  tli«  Christian  Church,  no  infringement  of  its  legitimate 
authority,  no  inclination  to  set  aside  the  Apostolical  succession  of  id 
miuibters,  or  to  sli;^ht  any  one  article  of  the  true  Cathdic  Faith,  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  the  Hefonilation  are  wefi 
known  to  have  manii'eated  an  unshaken  attachment  to  Episcopacy,  as  ol' 
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{▼ihe  ordinance,  and  jealously  to  have  adhered  to  all  the  great  funda. 
Iftental  doctHnes  of  Salration. 

^'  If  these  priuciples  had  been  universally  acted  upon,  Tain,  indeed, 
woald  hare  been  the  efforts  of  its  bitterest  enemies,  to  fix  a  stain  upon 
the  Reformation.  But  he,  who  is  ever  active  to  prevent  evil  from  being 
remedied,  or  good  from,  being  carried  into  effect,  found  ready  agents  to 
promote  his  designs.  From  a  resistance  to  oppression  and  usurpation, 
men  of  corrupt  nlinds,  and  violi-nt  tempers,  were  easily  led  to  '^  des- 
pite gOTernments,  and  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  though  rendered  renei*- 
able  by  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  Divine  institution.  Others,*  from 
refusing  to  abide  by  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  in  matters  of 
Taithj  were  too  easily  carried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  Of  regarding 
Ihem^tives  as  infaUibler  presumAtuously  framing  Creeds  of  tlieir  own^ 
{towewet  unqualified  for  >tlte  undertaking;  rooasuring  Scripture  by  the 
standard  of  their  own  Reason  ;  and  setting  up  private  judgment,  in  op- 
position to  all  authority,  human  or  Divine.  Hence,  the  Christian  world 
became  again  ejcposed  to  the  i^uroad^  of  Schism  and  Heresy  ;  those  two 
powerful  co-adjutors  of  Infidelity,  from  whose  intlucnce,  wo  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  Christianity  has  experienced  as  much  injury,  as  from  the 
open  attacks  of  its  undisguised  assailants/' 

liie  characters  of  the  AiialMipttsta^  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans^  and 
)be  foily  and  absurdity  of  oiher  enthusia-sts^  combined  with  the  corr 
mptions  of  Popery^  at, this  period,,  to  debase  the  pure  religion  of 
(%ri5t,  and  inerense  the. enemies  of  the  Reformation. 

The  ninth  Sermon  is  devoted  to  Ae  Origin  laud  Progress  of  Deism ^ 

animadversions  on  Herbert^  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa  ;  and  on  a  new  sect 

of  Sceptics  in  the  seventeenth  centurj'.     In  the  tenths  the  farther  pro*- 

pess  of  Infidelity  is  pouitrayed  from  the  b^'gilming  to  the  latter  part  of 

the  eighteenth  century;  including  remarks  on  Hume;  the  French  pliii 

losophers;  Gibbon,  and  others.     The  eleventh  contains  nn  account  of 

the  Infidelity  of   the  present  age ;   the  French'*  Revolution,    Paine, 

Godwin,   Geddes;    Heretics,  Schismatics,  Jews,  and  Turks.      And 

in  the  twelfth  the  Author  recapitulates  the  foregoing  view ;  exhibits 

proofs  that  Infidelity  originates  in  the  intiucnre  of  the  Evil  Spirit ; 

vindicates  this  doctrine  from  the  imputation  of  Manich^ism  ;  Shows  titie 

fultUment  of  Prophecy  in  the  whole  of  the  History;  answers  objec- 

tiuus,  and  concludes  witli  an  Inquiry  into  the  future  Lvents  relating  to 

ibe  Church.     But  we  mubt  reserve  our  account  of  these  last  Sermons^ 

nhidi  contain  mach  interesting  matter,  and  of  the  contents  of  the 

Second  Volume,  for  a  future  M  umber. 

« 

(To  be  continued,)  • 
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(%'onduded,) 

We  have  already  remarked,  in  our  early  observations  on  Dr.  Pind- 

kard's  *^  Notes/'  the  accommodating  mode,  which,  throughout  ttic 
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work,  he  app<»ar9  to  have  adopted,  of  stepping  aside  Jo  indulge  hitii* 
ieli*  in  rcdectioif^  however  remote  it  may  be  from  the  subject.  Thik 
**  travelliii'*  out  of  tlic  re<!ord'*  may  very  well  correspond  with  the 
liotcs  of  his  "common  place  book"  made  at  the  time  of  observation: 
but  when  tliese  **  Notes"  were  aboot  to  receive  an  em'bodied  form,  a 
grcatci'  atteuticMi  slioutd  have  been  paid  to  arrangement,  the  want  of 
which,  most  certainly,  constitutes  a  prominent  defect  in  the  perform- 
anco.  iU'  this  plan,  or  rather  tliis  want  of  plaii^  the  mind  of  the  rea- 
der is  fatigued  by  coiwtant  repetitions,  by  a  breaking  in  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  without  any  apparent  raotiTe  for  the  intrusion. 

VVe  still  have  in  view  the  tribute  of  praise  which  we  paid  to  tlie 
auilior  for  his  candour  towards  the  humane  conduct  of  Mr.  Waitb^ 
aud  Mr.  Ooughan.  Impartiality  to  Dr.  P.iobliges  us  also  to  -men* 
tion,  that  tiiere  are  several  recorded  iastances  in  his  work  of  the  moat 
felined  crueltv  exercised  toward  the  shr^es. 

An  afiecting  scene,  ^^  liich  the  author  witnessed  at  a  public  sale  of 
Negroes,  at  Bc^rbice,  is  narrated  in  Vol.  2.  p.  328:  we  caimot  with* 
staud  the  temptation  of  extractuig  the  passage. 

^^  In  the  course  of  the  sale,  a  tall  and  robust  negro,  on  being  brought 
into  the  auction-room,  approachi'd  the  table  with  a  fine  negress  hanginjr 
upon  his  ann.  The  roan  was  qrdercd  to  mount  the  chair.  He  obeyed, 
ftiough  manHestly  with  reluctance.  His  bosom  heaved,  and  grief  was 
in  his  eye.  The  woman  remained  in  the  crowd.  A  certain  price 
.was  mentioned  to  set  the  purchase  forward,  and  the  bidding  comuienced : 
hfxt  on  the  slave  being  desired  to  exhibit  tJte  activity  of  his  Kmbs,  and 
to  display  his  person,  he  sunk  his  chin  upon  1ti%. breast,  and  hung  do^wR  his 
head  in  positive  refusal— then,  looking  at  the  woman,  made  signs  express 
sib^e  of  great  distresii«  Next  he  pointed  to  her,  and  then  to  the  chair^ 
cvidoutiy  ititimating)  that  he  desired  to  have  her  placed  by  his  side.  She 
was  his  chosen  wife,  and  nature  was  correctly  iatciligible.  Not  obtain- 
ing immcdidto  acquiescence,  he  became  agitated  and  impatient*  The  sale 
was  intei Tuptcd,  and  as  he  Ci)uid  not  be  prevailed  upon,  to  move  a  single 
musdt;  by  way  of  exhibitinjr  his  person,  the  proceedings  were  at  a  standi 
He  look^'d  again  at  the  wom:in;  again  pointed  to  the  chair,  held  up  tw% 
fm^ers  to  the  anctioncer,  and  implored  the  multitude  in  anxious  and  sup- 
pliant gosiurefi.  Upon  his  conutenance  was  marked  the  combined  ex« 
pression  of  sorrow,  alfection,  and  alarm.  He  grew  more  and  more  rest- 
Jess,  and  repeated  signs  which  seeiaed  to  say—'  I^et  us  be  sold  together. 
irivo  me  my  heart's  choice  as  the  partner  of  my  days^  then  dispose  of  m% 
as  yon  please,  and  £  will  he  content  io  wear  out  my  life  in  tlie  heavy  toils 
of  honda^e.'  It  was  nature  that  spake,  and  her  language  could  not  be 
niisUkeu !  iiiiinanity  could  no  longer  reitist  the  appeal,  and  it  was  nnirer- 
saHy  agreed  ih:)^  they  shoY\ld  make  but  one  lot*  A  second  chair  was  now 
brought,  and  the  womaii  was  plactni  at  the  side  of  her  husband.  His 
rountenanee  instantly  brightened.  He  hung  upon  the  neck  of  his  irife, 
and  euibraced  her  with  rapture^  then  folduig  her  in  hikarms,  and  pressing 
her  to  his  bosom,  he  became  composed ;  and  looked  round  with  a  smito 
of  complacency,  which  plainly  said,  *  Proceed !«-*t  am  yours,  yours,  or- 
}  ouri  f  J«ct  this  be  the  as^oci^te  of  my  toils^  and  I  um  salisfitHl.'    The 

bidding; 
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Vddillg  was  renewed !  Thej  exhibited  marks  of  health  and  stmigth^  andi^ 
(^luckly,  the  two  were  sold  together  for  105O  gajiders/' 

For  the  honour  of  the  tiattooal  character,  we  must  not  omit  to  men* 
iion,  that  the  men  and  women  who  attended  this  saler  were  neither  tfa« 
men  and  wonoien  of  Britain,  nor  of  a  British  West  Indi^  Colony^ 
They  ^vere  the  produce  of  .aiK>tIicr  country,  the  inhabitants  of  wbicb^ 
when  settled  in  tropical  regions,  but  too  often  exhibit  a  bluntness  oi^ 
feiliiig,  an  insensibility  to  the  sx^er  emotions  of  re6ned^humanityi, 
tbat  is  tiuly  hunentable,  and  smlooishing.  Mr.  Barrow,  in  ^19  Tra^el% 
m  .Sontfaern  Africa,  -has  accurately  delineated  the  character  of  tlw 
^people,  as  exhibited  at  the  Cape*  of  Good  Hope;  **  By  indolent  habits^ 
excess  of  food,  and  fondness  for  indulging  in  sleep,  ttiey  become  no 
less  gross  in  tbek  persons,  than  .vulgar  in  their  manners.  A  young  lady} 
described  the  Cape  and  its  iubabitants,"  observes  the  same  intdligenV 
writer,  "  in  a  Very  few  words:  De  mtmchenzyH  moid  dikitn  vei'de 
hmzen  moei  wit  en  sroen.  *  The  people  are  all  hic^  and  pkn^p;  Che 
houses  are  all  prettily  white-washed  and  painted  green/  **  He  flirthef 
eiLpresses  his  belief,  that  '*  Uiere  is  no  country  in  the  world  that  af- 
fords so  Targe  a  proportion  of  nnwieldy  and  bulky  peofrfe;  ^aild-  I  Am 
certain  there  is  none  where  the  aainnd  >appetites  are.  indulged  wltte 
less  restraint,  the  most  predominant  of  which  are  ealin^aud  fliinl;iBg« 
^  or  where  the  powers  of  body,  and  mind  are  capabteiof  less  exertion/t 
Dr.  Pinckard,  it  b  true,  has  not  told  us,  that  the  houses,  of  thci  Puloht 
coiooista  jof  Demerara  are  ekber  white-washed  or!pai|AQd  green) 
but  we  may  reasonabfy  infer  that  the  inhabitants^  .partscolaJtlyr,  the 'f(i-» 
Males,  are  ait  nice  tuid  phimpw 

At  an  entertainment  given  by  the  British  c^fxm  to  ilfe  pQUs/ml  par% 
•f  the  inhabitants  of  Demerara>  we  hive  lte.foUewin{^  relation,  of 
Dalcb  female  breeding  and  deUeaoy  i     '  i  .:  a     .:...» 

.  ^*  The  lady  at  my  right  e^b()^.  Wi^3  yory  large^  an^  Q^truc  Dutch  fi^>reJ 
fier  person  may  be  weljdati^ri^ttdjn  two  words,  broad  ;and..t>\ilkxl  By, 
s6c(ieji«:eideiitsjieha4  s^i'oii    ''  ^  ♦•  -<■-       -^         *         1  •_ . 

for  appeaUng  to  aiy  pajrtici 
Kahit  of  ea^bg  suppei*/ I  <;oiurc 
almost  fear  to  note  to  ypu  <he  fact  I  have  to" relate,  K^st*  yaw  shoiflA  'rMa- 
giae  that  Isfssaine  ^  travel (er's'^prtyilege,  and  indulge  in  thcmarVcflotrM-ai 
the  etpence  6f  a  fair  a$s0qjat6 gocst.  Ldt  ine' therefore  (^eluise,  tharitt 
vltat-folhjwsy  the  boundaries  of  sober  tr^th  are  nM  'OAt*Moppodi>4»ne 
single  iota;  tor  1  noi  (A\ly  helped  4he.  !My  to  hi»r  deati^-^d  pmxttd 
forth  het.suneSf  but  Wfi%'  jfurthyr  CAHcd  ,vpon  to  ^ut, her  , food  ijito^  se^all 
piecea,  read>'  for  tho.fork,  py  w)uch  I  had  the  upportumty  of  observinr 

•^  Scarcely,  |)ad  we  t^kcnour  seats,  before  my  fair  neighbdnr  requested 
to  help  h/cr  to  a  glass  -of  dafeiU  ot  which  i  foMnd  a/o/f  botde  standi?) |^ 


bet'oite 


before  the,  auppcr  \r2s  at  4n  eiid,  thjg  gentle  lady  was  compelled  to  WjI 
i^ourse  to  a  s6ur^d  glassi  pr  two  of  Madeira,  fo  snppty  the  deficiencies  or 
our  «/np(y  bottle  !yWith  tliis,  her  eating  was  in  no  deEjri'e  at  variance^' 
for  she  commenced  by  forming  a  solid  stratum  of  two  heavy  sliced  of  fat 
l^ajPy  after  wliich  I  helped  her  fropi  no  less  than  'fourteen  other  dishes, 
of  each  of  which,  to  my  surprise,  she  partook  With  seeming  jjppefitel 
Sach.a  supper  I  had  not  before  seen  swallowed  by  man,  woinnir,  or  any 
thing  in  human  shape!'  and  though  s\itiated,'-not  8atiiified<,  she'dfterw^rds 
desired  rac  to  reach  towards  her  several  of  the-  dhhes*  of  fVuit,  from  each' 
•f  which.)  after  Hberally' tasting,  she  privately  ga^fe  a  portiott  to  a  fpnuiter 
sla\ie,  who  was  standing  at  her  back; 'and  Mhen  she  rose  to  leave  ther 
supper  room,  {  obserTed' unc/cr  her  chair  a  loaded  plate  of  fruits  and 
fiWeets,  which,  withdut  doubt,  tbtf  negress  had  received  ihstructions  to 
eonvey  home  to  regiUc  her  mi^tr^s  on  Jhe  morrow.     This,  by  tlie  by,  ^ 
is  a  custom,  which  I  ha^e  more  tbaaoace  socn  practised  by  foreign  ladies, 
bath  Dutch  and  J'ratich. 


an< 

it  away  as  light  as«r— -Batayian  clay  !" 

T6  whtft  a  state  <of  degradation  must  a  people  be  reduced^  where  such 
behaviour  is  cbmosoii^  aind  is  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  those 
bw8  of  decoFum  which  hold  together  the  polished  societies  of  Europe^ 
From  such  degmded  beings  aii  these>  wallowing  in  sensudlity^  aud.ab-^ 
^orbed  in  the  groisesit  ignoraiKe^  it  ceases-  to  surprize  us  that  their  con- 
duct ia  harsh  and  cruel  towards  the  n^oes^  Unrestrained  indulgence 
in  aitiiliai  a|>petite  has -alwulys  been  aa  enemy  to'  the  virtues^  it  dries 
up  the  hoW  springs  of  benevolence/ it  blasts  all  the  charities.  From, 
Ihe  preeeding  speoim^  of  IHitch  nMnners>  no  wonder  that  Dr.  P, 
tdmplains  of  the  ikficieoeyoE literature  in.  the  Dutch  settlements  oi 
Guiana.  The  inhabitants  render  themadves  totally  unworthy,  of  thosa 
attainm^ts.which  constitute  the  best  food  of  human  life. 
;•  We  havfe  ndWto  ndfice.die  author's  observations  on  the  seasoiring  o^ 
yellow  fev^r;    Tbis  dreallful  depopulatdrof  these  fine  regions,  il  ap*'^ 

Ers,  is  most  destructive  to  Europeans  in  the  liiontK  of  An^Jst;  ihiJf 
se  who  are  exposed  to  the  ;feun,'  and  vvhosd  feniploj-ment^subjtect^ 
m  to  fatigue,  fall  early  victims  to  this  rapid  march  o^  ()eath.  iDr. 
I^inckard  biu^eif^  not\vitb8U^)ding  tlie'  utmost  pre<;:autiQ^j^  and  most, 
commendable  Jtemperauce,  was  assailed  by  this  frightful  m.^1ady  : ,  the' 
teoraCions  wluct  he* estp^riem^,  under  the  highest  paroxyj$m  of  the 
diaoad^r^  cannot. be  better  conveyed  than  in  his  own  wprfls. 

'  ^^  All  the  violence  of  disease  now  rn'shed  itr  upon  nic,  Itvrr^tng  on  to- 
wards r^pidt'destructiotif  The  light  "iviti  intolera1)1e,  and  the  pulsations 
pl'j^e.ttead.and  eyes  were  most  excruciating— coijveying  a  sensation  a^  if 
ll^fee.or  four  hooks  were  fastened  into  the  globe  of  each  eye,  'Jtnd  some 
jlcrson,  standing  bi^iind  me,  was  dragging  them  forcibly  from  their  dfbita 
bi&c^  Into  the  head,  the  cerebrum  l)eing,"at  the  same  time, '  detached 
upjOl  Iti  mpQibraaes^  and  leapii\g  iboj\t  yiolebtlj  within  the  cratiiiiml  A 
—  ,  ^:jd  'I  wcarymg 
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wearying  pdn  occupied  my  back  and  limbs^  and  in  particular  the  csi\res*4t* 

my  iegs,  feeling  as  if  dogs  were  gnatring  down  to  the  boncs^  while  a  tbr^ 

Aientiiig  restlessness  pos8CSi>ed  my  whole  frame,  and  totally  presented  thi^ 

slightest  approach  to  ease  or  quiet.     The  skin  was  burning,  and  con-' 

Teyed  a  pungent  sensation  when  touched :  the  pulse  was  quickened,  but^ 

iiot  very  full :  the  tongua  was  white  and  parched,  with  excessive  thirst, 

and  constant  dryness  of  the  mouthy  lips,  and  teeth.     I  knew  not  fronv 

which  1  suffered  most,  the  excruciating  pain^  the  insatiablf  thirst,  or  tha 

anappi^asablc  restlessness ;  for  all  were  equally  insuppartablc,aad  either  of 

them  might  have  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  stron,^est  frame.     Combiniog^ 

their  tortures,  they  created  a  degree  ot  irritatioa  amounting  almost  ta 

phrenzy  ;  and  which,  but  for  the  means  used  to  alleviate  it,  must  have  de« 

/&troyed  me  in  a  few  hours.     Mo  place  nor  position  ailbrded  a  moment'j( 

:rest.     I  rolled  about  the  bed — turned  every  instant  from  side  to  side-— > 

placed  my  head  high^Uid  it  low — threw  my  limbs  from  under  the  sheet^ 

hung  them  over  the  side  of  the  bed^tumbled  off  the  clothes,  and  mored 

about  incessantly  to  fmd  a  resting  place ;  but  all  in  vain— »no  ease  was  to 

be  found,  not  even  a-  momentary  respite  was  granted  from  this  exccssire 

torijient." 

The  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession  will  no  doubt  be  anxious 
to  learn  the  remedies  ]ffirescrl bed  *f or  his  recovery.  Dr.  P.  who  held 
no  very  high  opiivion  ot  the  local  practitioners,  was  his  own  physician. 
Bark^  opium,  and  the  cold  bath,  effected  bis  recovery.  And  here  we 
^  cannot  biit  remark,  the  uncommon  defect  of  information  on  this  most 
interesting  subject,  the  Yellow  Fever,  which  pervades  that  part  of  the 
work,  in  which  it  was  to  be  expected  to  be  treated  with  professional 
skill.  Loose  observations,  it  is  true.  He  here  and  there,  and  apparently 
made  by  an  inquisitive  and  ardent  mind.  What  we  object  to,  and  We 
lire  anxiouA  to  be  understood,  ig,  that  these  observations  .are  of  too 
general  a  nature,  and  too  much  scattered  throughout  the  various  lettcnrs 
of  the  work,  to  afford  much  assistance  to  that  respectable  faculty  of  which 
Dr.  P.  has  the  honour  of  being  a  member.  The  conviction  of  this 
truth  appears  to  have  flashed  across  his  mind  towards  the  close  of  the 
feerformance.  "^The  last  letter  but  one  of  the  work  contains  a  nummary 
W  tbe  preceding  remarks  on  the  causes  arid  symptoms  of  the  Yellow 
Fever.     But  we  acknowledge  that  this  summary  does  not  satisfy  us. 

We  have  little  to  add  concerning  Notes  on  the  West  InfTies,  which 
has  not  been  anticipated  from  our  preceding  observations,  lliat  the 
work  is  extremely  amusing,  wc  are  willing  to  adn)j[|i  \  l>ut  tjhatitis  ULely 
\o  fill  a  chasm  in  useful  knowledge,  we  very  mHch  donbt*  •   - 
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A  Collection  of  Songs j  Moral,  Sentimental,  Instructive,' f  nd  j4mu»^ 
ins^i  selected  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  James  Piumpt/e,  NL.A. 
Fellow  of  Clare-hali.     12mo,     2  Vols.     Pp.  940.  .  9s.  itid.     Riv- 

ingtons.      1806.  ^      ..." 

^^^       •  ". 

JNllie  Twenty-second  Volume  of  gur  Review, (P.  l&!,etseq.y  vjre 

noticed 
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mtic^  the  fii'st  coUc(Hion  of  tliis  description  uf  Song.%  ami  bestowed 
Oil  it  that  dtfs;ree  of  commeudatiou  uliicb  \>oth  the  dr^ign  aud  the  exo«» 
tsution  of  it  seemed  to  us  fairly  to  deservc«  The  present  collection  w 
CQasidcrably  enlarged,  and  published  in  a  much  more  couveuient  formi 
*rht  worthy  Editor  tciis  us,  in  his  preface : 

*  <*  Thp^ present  publication  is  in(;.en(led  principally  for  the  hij^her  class 
of  readers,,  ).o  occupy  a  place  in  the  parlour  window,  or  in  tho  elegant 
Dookcase  of  the  breakfast- room  or  drawing- room,  it  forms  a  coHectioix 
of  ihort  poems  on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  applicable  to  the  general 

Srposes  of  life;  and  however  inferior  some  of  them  may  be  in  point  of 
jnposition,  the  far  greater  part  are  written  by  authors  of  established 
Reputation  in  the  literiiry  world.  The  >  oliimes*  may  be  useful  to  others^ 
besides  fingers,  eitlier  to  take  up  and  employ  a  leisure  moment,  whcu\ 
.  waiting  for  a  party  to  collect  ti'gcthor,  for  reading  aloud  for  the  amusc- 
tncnt  of  a  part  of  a  winter's  cve.ang,  as  a  companion  in  a  summer-walk, 
en:  as  a  collection  for  young  persons  to connnit  to  memory;  and  there  are 
Tery  many  of  them  not  as  yet  set  to  mubic,  to  employ  the  talents  of  tho 
jbusical  composers.'' 

This  is  a  just  description  of  the  collection,  which  is  calculated  to 
nflford  amusement  witliout  ribaldry,  and  intftri/ction  without  tedious- 
ness.  In  our  review  of  the  first  collcctiou,  we  started  some  objections 
to  tlie  song  of  Gleaning,  ^*  iti  tl^e  persuasion  that  the  respectable  £di« 
tor  of  this  useful  volume  will  take  it  (the  subject)  into  his  seiious  con- 
sideration.'' The  Editor  has  fulfilled  our  expectations,  by  adverting  to 
the  subjiCt  in  the  preface  to  the  present  volume^ ;  and,  it  is  but  justice 
to  our  readers,  to  iay  the  arguments  on  either  side  before  them. 

^^  A  cridc  of  sound  .principles  and  candid  judgment  (see  the  Antu 
Jacobin  Maga^^ine  and  Ueview  for  Oct.  1805.  VoLxxu.  p*  17d.)«hayiiig 
objected  to  the  song  ofi.Gleauing  (see  Vol.  i^  p.  ^4.)  I  think  it  right  to 
$tate  his  reasons^  aud  to  oHjilt  a  few  considerations  in  ansurer.  ^^  Per« 
haps  some  objection  might  \^c  made  to  ISlr.  P's  song  entitled  Gicaningy  9M 
it  tends  to  impress  the  poor  with  a  mistaken  notion^  that  God  has  gifei 
them  the  right  to  glean  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  they  have  no  nghj 
nrhatever  to  enter  upon  ttie  land  of  another,  much  less  to  take  any  thin| 
off  it;  and  that  the  pemiission  to  glean  may  either  be  granted  or  refused 
by  the  holder  of  the  land  ;  every  ear  of  the  corn  in  the  held  being  hid 
property,  and  his  alone.  This  quebtion,  about  which  we  nhouKl  hafe> 
thought  there  could' exist  no  dilferenco  of  opmion,  has  been  decided  in  a 
Coort  of  i^Aw  upon  atf  action  of  trespass,  it  ts  certainly  of  conseqnenee 
that  such  a  mitttalke  should  be  corrected ;  in  order  that  the  poor  may 
kn€>v«%  that  when  they  are  uUoij>td  to  glean,  tht-y  are  enj:\tjing  a  favour^ 
4a4  A6t  exercising  a  right,  it  is  needless  to  point  out  the  bud  cdects  of 
^mistake  of  this  nature  :  they  are  too  obuou»  to  escape  the  most  super, 
icial  obscr^fn*." 

..  u  Thai  the  poor  have  no  rt^Iitio  glean  ifi  the  fields  of  another,  witht 
^ut-his-pprmmiVn,  both  by  the  eommon  law^of  the  land,  and  by  (he  )a^ 
of  God|  lam  ready  to  allow.  But,  afjtcr  readinp:  tho  pasN;ii;cs"in  the  law 
ef  MoAis  relative  to  gleaiiiugj  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  God  Lvtcnded 

this 
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fbisas  one  means  of  providing- for  the  poor:  **  When  ye  reap  the  harvest 
of  your  laiiil,  thou  sbaltnot  wholly  reap  the  corucrs  of  tUy  itcld,  neither 
yhaJt  thoiL  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.     And  thou  shait  not  glean 
thy  Yineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy  vineyard  ;  • 
thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor  anil  the  stranger :   I  am  the  Lord  yonr 
God.'*     (Lcvit.  xix.  9,  10,  See  also  ch.  xxiii.  2^.)    ''  When  thou  cuttest 
down  thrne  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  has  forgot  a  sheaf  in  the  field,  tiiou 
«halt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it:' it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  father- 
less, and  for  the  widovr :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the 
vork  of  thine  bands."     (Dcut.  xxiv.  19.   Sec  also  tcr.  20 — 22.)     These 
passages  arc  so  strong,  and  the  reasons  for  continuing  the  bunnty  being 
the  same,  as  God  has  declared,  that  ^^  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land,"  (Dcut.xV.  11.)  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  farmer,  who 
sbpold  forbid  the  honest  and  ct 47/7  poor  to  glcsa  in  his  fields,  trould  be 
guilty  of  an  act  highly  offensive  to  God.     At  the  same  time,  as  rlie  law*  of 
the  land  does  not  confirm  this  command  of  God,  the  poor  are  not  to  daim 
it,  but  to  con.*:ider  it  as  afftvotir.     Even  Kutb>  under  the  Mosaic  law, 
4lid  not  consider  that  she  had  an  undeniable  right ^  but  asked  permission^ 
*^  /  praij  you  let  me  glean,   and  gather  after  the  reapers  among  the 
xbeaves^'^  (Rnth  ii.  7.)  and  this  I  iconceiire  to  be  implied  in  the  song,  in 
the  epithet  generous  being  applied  to  the  farmer ;  aa  idiia  which  I  have 
more  than  once  inculcated  In  my  discoillrseg  from  the  pulpit  at  the  season 
of  Harvest :  ^'  This,  which  was  commanded  by  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
zoluntarij  benei>olence  of  yout  masters  continues  to  you:"  knd  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  that  it  should  be  so.     Had  tile  poor  a  right  to  claim  it,  it  would 
be  too  often,  as  with  the  poor's  rate,  demanded  on  the  one  side  with 
insolence,  and  gi^eti  on  the  other  ^^  grudgingly 'and  of  necessity,"  (^ 
Cor.  ix.  7.)     The  TOliiiitary  oontiiKiance  of  the  bounty^  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  God,  and  ofseenring  his;  blessing  upon  the  remaiudcr,  should 
create  mutual  benevvience,  blessing  '^  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes ;" 
or,  rather,  should  excite  in  the  breost  of  the  farmer  that  most  delightful 
sensation,  experienced  in  the  conviction  of  the  trnth  of  '*  the  words  of 
onr.liord  Jesus :  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

'^  The  insertion  of  the  following  verse,  after  ver.  vi.  will,  perhaps, 
explain  the  niatterin  question  more  satisfactorily  to  all  p«irtiei  :  it  was  not 
irrttten  till  it  wa^.fpo  kvte  to  give  it  in  its  proper  place : 

vn.  • 

"  Fof  nu  not  by  the  laiw  o'  th'  I^nd, 

As  rightiydo  we  ween, 
l^i^i  GiXiU  '^'ho  mak^s  their. hearts -expand, 

When  farmers  let  us  glean  ;     . 
^nd  a  gleaning  irhen  we  go,  &c"  .     -    ..•'*- 

The  reverend  Editor  having  here  conjreded  to  v^s  all  that  we  con- 
tended for^  we  feel  little  dis4iose4  to  piirsue  the  sul^ei*t ;  \vu  caiuiot^ 
Lowever,  refrain  from  observing^  tli«|t  whatever  God  intended  "as 
oue  means  of  providing  for  the  poor/'  in  the  state  of  society  vviiich 
prevailed  iu  tiic  early  ages  of  the  \Yorld;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe, 
that,  iu  very  different  tiiues^  and  ii^  a  very  different  st^e  iif  society,  he 
iuteaded  tiia^  the  sam^  means  of  provision  4(oi|14.coi^tiuu.e.      Thpn 

-r  there 
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there  were  no  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  as  there  are  note; 
and^  under  the  present  system^  it  would  he  highly  unjudt  (humanely 
speaking)  to  adopt,  as  one  means  of  providing  for  the  poor,  that  whid(i 
would  be  exclusively  burdensome  to  one  class  of  the  community  \  be- 
cause, upon  every  principle  of  justice,  the  burden  ought  to  fall  equally 
upou  all,  according  to  their  respective  abilities.  We  wish  Mr.  P.  ha4 
also  directed  his  attention  to  the  question  of  advantage ;  since  we  are 
convinced,  that  he  would  have  found  that  the  time  of  the  poor  might 
be  employed,  with  more  profit  to  thenise]ves,  and  certainly  with 
greater  benefit  to  the  community,  tlian  in  Gleanings  And  thia  is 
assuredly  a  point  well*worthy  of  consideration. 

We  shall  select  two  or  three  of  the  songs,  in. this  collection,  not 

because  they  are  original^  but  because  they  exhibit  good  specimens  of 

'  this  species  of  composition,  and  may  serve  to  convince  the  writers  of 

nomense-verses  in  our  modern  operas,  that  Poetry  or  Verse  is  not 

necessarily  connected  with  stupiditif  f^^  ribaldry. 

THE  HUMBLE  ROOF, 

# 

From  the  Opera  of  ^^  the  lord  or  the  mamob^'* 

BY   GENERAL  BURaOYKE. 
I. 

<'  When  fir^t  this  humble  roof  I  knew. 

With  various  cares  I  stro?^  ; 
My  grun -was  scarce^  my  sheep  w«re  few. 

My  all  of  life  was  love : 
3y  mutoal  toil  onr  board  was  dress'd. 

The  spring  our  drink  bestow'd, 
But  when  her  lip  the  brim  had  press'd, 

Thq  cup  with  nectar  flow'd. 

II. 

Content  and  Peace  the  dwelling  shar'd. 

No  other  guest  came  nigh, 
In  them  was  giv'n,  the'  gold  was  spar'd^ 

What  gold  coald  ncTcr  boy : 
No  valne  has  a  splendid  lot, 

Unless  the  ineans  to  prove, 
That  trom  the  castle  to  the  cot«. 

Xhe  all  of  life  is  l<we.'' 


THE  DOVES. 

BY   COWTER. 

'I.  ••;' 

^*  Reasoning  at  evVy  sfep  lie  treads^ 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way, 
While  meaner  things  m  hom  instinct  leajs. 
Are  rarely  kAown  to  stray. 

I  One 
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One  silent  ere  I  wsnder*d  late^  - 

And. beard  ihfi  rbice  a(  lov«  j. .     i.  i      ■ 
The  turtle  thus  addrea^'d  her  mate, 

And  sooth'il  ^he  listeiMng  dove^r^ 

II.   ,1,.  .  ,  : 
^^  Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  trutb^ 

No  time  shall  disengagi^';  .     ,  . 

Those  bleaaingfl  of  our  early  yoath 

ShaU  cheer  our.  latest  age^ 
While  innocence  without  disguise^  .     .     ^ 

And  constancy  sincere, 
$hall  fill  the  circles  of  those  eyes. 

And  mine  can  read  them  ther^^ 

III. 

^^  Those  illf  th^t  w^t  on  all  belav 

Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me,  •:• 

Pr,  gently  felt,  and  only  so,  '  ' 

As  being  sharM  by  thee.  . 

When  lightnings  flash  among  the  *treeSj 

Or  kites  are  hoT'Hng  near,  c  • 

J.  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize,  • 

And  know  no  ptber  fear.  .     . 

•    '     .     >. 

IV. 

^*  'Tis  then  }  feel  myself  n  wife, 

And  press  thy  wedded  side, 
Resolv'd  an  union  form'd  for  life 

Death  never  shaH  divide.  « 

But,  oh !  if  fickle  and  nnchaste, 

(  Forgive  a  tran&ien  t  thought,  ) 
Thou  could  become  unkind  at  last, 

And  scorn  thy  present  lot; 

V. 

<*  ?fo  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high, 

Or  kites  with  cruel  beak  ; 
penied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 

This  widow'd  heart  would  break.'' 
Thus  sang  the  sif^t  soquester'd  bird, 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind, 
And  I  recorded  wht^t  I  heard-— 

A  lesson  for  mankind." 


PASSION'S  SWJK 

From  the  Opera  of  "  new  spaim." 

BY    MB.   SCAWEX. 
I. 

f  <  To  shun  the  gay  and  gawdy  bower. 
To  8ee>k  the  hut  obscure  and  low, 
To  laugh  at  fame,  to  dy  from  power^ 
If  mighty^  love  but  will  it  so, 
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Is  but  i^9«fly  to  obey  I  • 
PjUi}iou'»  Muet  but  r*)gi4  .swajr* 

II. 

To  deem  the  fliift  a  bed  of  down, 
The  wild  uroodn'  fruits  delicious *food^ 
*  To  mock  ma;iik(iKiViiiHtedYrown, 
If  such  to  mighty  love  seem  good) 
Ii  but  poprfy  to  obey 
Passion's  jweet  bat  rigid  swnyJ* 

This  last  song  was  nritten^not  by  Mr.  Scawen^  but  by  the  Ref^ 
t>r.  Schoen^  one  of  tbe  chastest  and  best  poets  of  the  present  age. 


■^T 


Memoirs  of  Richard  Cumberland,  uith  a  Supplement  and  Index, 
2  vol.  8fo.  ll.  Is.  ()d.  Boards.  The  Supplement  and  Index 
printed  separatify  in  Quarto  to  complete  the  former  Edition.  5s. 
stwed. 

IM  €mr  Review  for  March  last,  we  recommended  this  interesting 
piece  of  Biograpliy  to  our  readers  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  we  are 
happy  to  see,  by  the  early  appearance  of  this  new  edition,  that  the 
judgment  of  the  public  has  so  promptly  sanctioned  our  praises.  The 
aullftor ^avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  oflFcred  him  by  this  republica- 
tion, and  has  filled  up  a  chasm  in  the  latter  part  of  his  narrative  :  a 
pait  which  appeared  to  us,  and  we  dare  say  to  most  readers,  to  be  ob- 
viously defective:  wc  shall  give  the  author's  own  reasons  for  this  addir 
tion^  and  the  more  so,  as  the  passage  is  otherwise  very  creditable  to 
him  fo3-  his  attention  to  his  first  purchasers. 

**  February  19,  18O0.  I  am  this  day  seventy -four  years  old,  and 
having  given  to  the  world  an  account  of  what  I  have  been  employed  upoa 
since  i  have  belonged  to  it,  1  thought  I  had  s^Td  quite  enough  of  an 
humble  individual,  and  that  1  might  have  been  acquitted  of  my  task,  and 
dismissed  to  my  ob^carity  ;  but  certain  friends,  upon  whose  judgment 
and  bincerU^'  1  have  all  possible  reliance,  tell  me  that  1  have  disappointed 
their  expicUtions  in  the  narrrative  of  what  I  have  bcien  concerned  in 
since  I  came  from  Spain  *  a  period,"  which,  being  more  \^itbin  their  own  * 
time,  mlglit,  as  they  courotve ,  have  been  made  more  interesting  to  them^ 
and  to  the  rest  of  my  readers. 

"  It  may  be  so  ;  hay,  1  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  so,  for  I  am  con- 
scious, (hat  I  was  impatient  to  conclude  my  work,  and  was  intimidated  by 
the  apprehension  of  oft'ending  against  that  modesty  ot  discourse  which 
becomes  me  to  hold,  when  1  have  no  better  subject  to  talk  upon  Ih&a 
my  self. 

*^*  In  dt'feroncc  to  their  judgment,  I  shall  now  attenipt  to  fill  up  that 
chasm,  which  they  have  pointed  out  in  my  imperfect  work  ;  but  tho 
Volume  whirh  i»  in  the  hands  of  the  first  purchasers,  and  which  I  hav€^ 
ilispo.^edof  to  them  with  all  it^  errofS;  I  Ci>Qsitter  mv^olf  in  houour  bound 
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to  abide  by  ;  as  I  hoW  it  not  corrcody  fair  to  ptK'ominc«<i  a  second 
cditioa  by  any  means  thiit  may  ct>ittril>Htc  t^  dv^radu  thclirst;  1  tUertv 
fore  ieavo  untoucht-d  all  which. tlic  iibcral  pairoiis  of  my  hook  arc  already 
possc5iicd  ot'^aad  now  teudcr  to  thein  a  tioiy  ii|()diti.>i)al4)i4$us,.whtcti  tbey 
loay,  or  snay  ilot^  attack  to  their  volnme^ia^  ^u*}  tiitaii.^ce  tit. 

^^  If  tliorcfare  i  liairo  written  iitxlolv^Htly  of  this  laldT  oeriod  of  my 
Ufe^it  was  not  because  t  had  been  rooro  iiulMi*.ut  lu  it^  for  1  ms;;ht  haro 
said,  witliont.ufience  to  modesty,  that  1  have  haen  much  more  actiro  as  a. 
titcrary  tnan  since  1  have  ceased  to  be  btisivd  as,au  olUcial  one  ;  Uiit  it  \raa 
bec^Uiselbad  fallen  into  heavy  roads,  and  like  the  travcIU^r,  who,  w<?aried 
by  Ihethiiaiisnonoftbe  way,  puts  four  horsi's  to  hU  chaise  for  the  con* 
clndJB^  stage ;  so  did  I  hasten  to  terminate  my  ta<»k^  shutting  my  vy^ 
9^tdmt  every  object  that  would  have  operated  to  proloivg  it** 

As  in  the  former  work,  so  in  this  supplement,  Mr.  Cumberland 
continues  to  r«$lieve  the  nmrative  by  the  intioductiou  of  luaiiy  con- 
temporary cliaracter^  whicli  he  sketches  with  ihe  most 'interesting 
fidelity^  and  in  a  style  of  the  highest  point  and  plcasaniry  :  in  this  Mn 
Cumberland's  talent  is  certainly  inimitable.  In  perusing  th^se  pages^ 
we  lasi^it  to  team  that  an5  cause  for  irritation^  however  ^h^hj^  should 
haf^e  arisen  between  characters  so  uiii-versally  respected  for  tSeir  ami- 
able habits  as  our  author -hnd  Mr.  Ma  \  lev:  but  \vc  liud  th^t.  the  zeal 
of  the  former,  in  vindication  of  liis  illustrious  grandfallici,  Dr.  iJentley, 
having  led  him  to  comment  rather  pointoJiv,  t{u>u;^!i>,  m  our  opinion, 
by  no  means  iUuuturediv.  u;>on  B.)me  rcttci.i.oijs  oi  Mr.  lla. lev's  in 
Cowpers  Life,  a  rejoaider  has  issued  lorilj  lu  a  bu|'ijleai..*nf  to  that 
work,  winch  5lr.  Cumberland  thus  brings  b  .tbie  lIu  puii:ic.  We.cai^* 
not  refrain  from  express.' n^  a  wisii  ib^t  s.ivjo' ui.iuiai  iivjiid  of  theift 
veteran  bards  Hiii  uuleruke  (lie  Ink  of rcsijiiii;  llu m  tvilhcir  former 
good  opinion  of  each  other  ;  a  ta;iv  by  no  ukmus  didicuii,  we  iina^iua, 
vhen  the  good  sense  ottbe  parlies  is  considt  red. 

P.  4.  *'  I  have,  anfoftunatoly  for  my5?lf,  pvco  o9[en<?i^  f  i  Mr.  TJa\  Ify^ 
S(nd  put  Mm  to  tUif  trottb!;f  of  ;/.;/>/;//i^  fhs  prn<.u  whilst  aiivaii^n^C 
peaceably  towards  the  completion  of  iti  lib>Ut\  niejcly  lo.maki*  rouia 
tor  me  in  Kin  Supplement ari/  pa ^e 9' lo  (he  iJfc  aj' Onzptir^  and  with  no 
other  cinsc  in  Tiew  that  I  can  eomprelufnd,  but  ro  shn^v  the  world  t  lat 
he  can  be  angry  without  ci^hc.  The  pas>a|;es  he  all  ados  to  in  my  nie- 
noirs,  are  in  the  hands,.if  not  in  tha  recoJiccrHm,  of  my  readcVs.  \s  they 
gave  umbrage  to  him>  1  wish  I  coidd  e^tin^ni^h  thco  ;  \v\t  that  is  not  in 
my  power,  and  lie  has  made  tliem  necessary  Un  my  excu!p.ition  ;  to  i)\eni 
of  cour  c  1  mu<(t  appeal  ;  to  hisi  parent  there  is  no  ui'cd  Uiiit  I  .sitould  make 
aay  nA^renco,  for  all  the  M'orid  will  read  what  Mr.  11a) icy  writes.  Still 
I  must  think,  that  in  the  jadgment  oi'  ail  mon  who  have  read  ns  both,  £ 
shall  stand  apfkiitted  of  any  purpose  to  atfront  Mr.  liaylcy  ;  for  surely, 
I  m;^y  hope  tin* re  canuol  be  a  chance  thit  an .  snau  besides  him;»olf 
can  so  misconstrue  and  pervert  the  compIim'Mit  i  irii'aot  to  pn-y  h:m. 

*•  He  doubts  if  1  de.scrw  the  praise  \u\  g.iv.».  i.U'- ;  1  dcjubt  ao  too,  and 
my  doabts  were  prior  to  his  ;  1  beiiove  he  alM>  doubts  ii  i  am  ju^tijiod  in 
publi^hiiij  his  Tcr»es.  I  confess  1  am  at  his  mercy  upju  that  account ; 
»        »  yet 
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yet  be  gives  mo  reason  to  hope  he  cannot  be  very  angry  wHh  nac,  -when  1 
cun  quote  liis  own  authority  in  extenuation  of  my  fault,  for  he  says-r-that 
t%efraice  of  Cozcppr  iff  so  singularly  valuable  ffom  ike  reserve  and  pu^ 
rifif  oj  his  dispoHtioUy  that  it  would  almost  seem  u  cruel  injure/  to  sup» 
press  a  particle  of  itj  wfwn  dclibcratvly^^or  cten  hirsotily  %estotced% 
(pagt  4'add,  pa^as  Coupcr^s  Life)  *\ow,  why  it  should  be  *  i»Vmost  a 
ornel  injury'  to  suppress  Mr.  Cowper's  praise,  ami  any  thujg^Vike  an  of- 
ftwice  to  publish  Mr.  Hay Vry^s^  I 'do  not  comprehend  r  I  have  ever  paid 
mj  tesiMHony  lK)th  publi<kly  and'in  private  to  Mr.  Hayley's  g^niu»,  and 
koiv  then- can  I  be  suppostU  inscntiible  to  his  praise?  Though  1  should 
profess  myself  en'U  as  vaiil  of  his  applause* as  i  could  have  been  of  Mr. 
Cpwper's,  tht\rc  is  enc  man  at  least  in  the  world,  who  methinks  might  in 
l^is  heart  be  moved  to  pardon  and  excuse  my  error.  I  must  confess,  howr 
ever,  that  if  Mr.  Hay  ley  had  treated  mc  no  better  than  his  he.o  has 
treated  his  tttree  kittens  in  the  Colubriady  I  should  not  have  esteemed  my- 
•eU  justl(k)d  in  exposing  his  lusus  poeticui  to  the  ridicule  of  the  reader. 

*^  1  had  not  the  hapi>incss  to  know,  the  h.ro  of  Mr.  Haylcy,  and  1  aia 
vot  quite  sure  that  I  have  a  clear  conception  of  his  character  from  his 
^ographer.'s  description  of  it;  for  wthsn  1  am  told  in  one  page  of  the  re^ 
tf&rve  a?id  purifjf  of  his  disposition^  and  in  another  close  ensuing,  of  his- 
n»9U^y^i»g  innocence  and  sportive  guietify  1  am  rather  puzzled  how  to 
fcconciie  these  seeming  contrarieties:  especially  when  l-am  again  in-% 
fOrtned  of  a  peculiarittj!  in  his  character^  a  ga^  and  tender  galiantr^y 
^rfciitli^  disiifict  from  amorous  attachment.  A  referee  of  this  nature  was 
inderd  a  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  this  gentleiyanr;  and  whilst  tha 
la()ics  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  gaj/  and  tender  gallantry^  his 
•lale  acquainfanre,  who  enjoyed  the  unsuspecting  innocence  and  'Sportive 
i^ificti/  of  his  duiposition,  very  possibly  overlooked  the  reserve  of  it,  and 
tfmnd  him  a  very  pleasant  companion  with  the  property  mo^st  characterise 
tic  of  a  very  dull  one. 

'•  Now,  I  want  all  that  respect  for  the  gar/  reserve  of  the  d^partoft 
poet,  which  should  caui^e  me  to  appreciate  his  praise  above  that  of  die 
living  one;  and  with  all  the  reverence  that  I  can  summon,  for  a  gai" 
tantri^  so  perfccttj/  distinct  from  amorous  atfachment^  J  cannot  bring 
wyself  to  honour  Cow  per,  as  a  poet,  one  whit  the  more  for  his  n(>n«* 
jirooronsgallrtnlry,  or  Mr.  Ilayley,  in  the  same  light,  one  atom  the  less, 
ihough  auy  one  should  officiously  suggest  that  his  gallantrif  may  bef 
«f  a  dilicrcnt  complexion.  I  hare  .nothing  mare  to  oiler  in  my  own 
defence. 

^'  On  the  part  of  Doctor  BcntTey,  I  shall  hope  that  Mr.  Hayley  de- 
scribiis  his  character  with  no.  better  p.ccisiou  than  he  does'  the  reserve  of 
Mr.  C'owpt'r,  when  he  stigmatizes  him  as  an  arrogant  critic^  subject  to 
Jits  of  dogmatical  petulance^  an  imperi.ms  Patagonian  Polemic. — These 
tKCMiW  be  hard  words  in  some  men's  mouths ;  but  i  would  fain  convince 
the  author  of  The  Triumphs  of  Tcjnpcr^  that  1  have  not  been  less  fedificd 
than  doli^hted  by  his  poem;  and  as  the  natural  suavity  of  his  disposition 
hA»  induced  him  to  promise  that  my  Grandfather  shaU  rest  in  peace  for 
the  present,  1  can  assure  Mr,  Hayley,  that  I  should  credit  him  for  his 
Hivrcy,  if  Icouhl  feil  any  horror  of  his  vengeance;  but  when  I  know  he 
#apttot  disturb  that  rest,  over  which  he  pri'sumcs  to  arrogate  a  dispens- 
ing powur^  I  inoU  put  Xhc  Ijest  iMterpretaii^n  on  his  ^nguagc  that  it  will 

bear^l 


bear,  and,(;almly  tell  hiiii<i— if  it  was  not  nonsense,  it  would  besooicUiing 
Worse 

'^  But  M  hen  ]Mr.  Haylcy,  after  venting  these  invectives  against  Doc- 
tor Beritloy,  is  pleased  to  announce  to  the  worUl,  that  he  meditates  io  pfijf 
hii  rcpticta  to  him  again ^  if  Iltaccn  alloKs  him  life  andleisnre  to  write 
such  a  preface  a*  he  icihes  to  prefix  to  the  MiUon  of  (Joicper. — it  Seems 
to  mc,  that  if  thii  ingenious  gentleman  had  not  stopt  the  press  at  all,  or 
only  &topt  his  pen  before  he  wrote  this  vaunting  and  inveterate  para- 
graph, it  would  have  been  a  rescue  to  his  reputation.     Let  the  public 
now  deciile  betwixt  the  station,  which  Mr.  Ua^ltsy  fills  in  literature,  ai^ 
that  which  rny  ancestor  once  h  Id,  and  say  if  I  have  cause  to  iremble  at 
,the  floifriiih  .of  this  proud  challenger's   trumpet:  no  ;   1  am  well  aware, 
that  although  a  gnat  can  sound  a  loud  horn,  it  is  but  a  little  insect ;  and  |^ 
kmconfidcniiha,i  arrogajice  unJi  petuiancc^  ^bcn  charged  upon  my  an* 
cestor  by  one  so' open  to  the  rebound,  will  neither  penetrate  nor  &x,  but 
h?ttirn  back  to  the  place  from  whence  thr.  came. 

*'  Ir  the  mean  .time,  I  hope,  that  Mr.  Ha)  ley,  wTib; piously  refers  hlf 
purpose  to  the  vvlU  of  Ilcaven,  may 'have  life  cud  leisure  allowed  to  hii 
for  all  worthy  undLTiakings,  and  wi  dom  to  abstain  from  all  ridiculous 
ones ;  and  as  tor  this'  meditated  preface,  which  he  "brandishes  'oyer  tlic 
ashes  of  dead  Benilcy,  I  hope  he  will  wish  to  write  nothing  but  what  will 
do  himself  credit,  and  then  I  hope  it  wi)l  be  just  such  an  one  as  he  tcisJicji 
to  prefix 'y  but  if  iKshall  be  his 'pleas,ure  to  attack  him  with  a  repetiiioa 
of  hard  names  and  foul  language,'  and  calls  'i\\:\t  paying  his  Vc^pectyy  ^ 
frost  there  will  be  found  some  friend  to  truth  and  good  manners," some 
tci^^rate  dcifendcr,pfJbe.rQal  character  of  (hut  good  and  benevolent  man, 
who  will  bring  his  rash  assailant  to  a  better  sense,  by  convincing  him  hutr 
YCry  little  oil  will  serve  Jo  siiffocate  a  Avasp.  * '  ^ 

''  Mr,  Hay  ley  calls  Dr.  Bentley  the  god  of  nty  infantine  idolatrif.  I 
hai^ ^mpJy. relisted  wb^t  IJkneHT  efbim  as  a  boy.'  -^  1  hope  tb(^re  wa^  no- 
thiagfuisome  or  extraragant  in  my  puerile  anecdotes,  and  trust  1  hav^ 
neither  made  him  a  god,  npr  myseli  .i^u  idolater.  I  do  liot  charge  thi4 
upon  the  biojgrapher  of  Mr«  Cowper,  though  in  roe^  as  an  ii>fant,  suca 
weakness  would  be  morp  exquseable  tliati.in  h(n^  as  a  man.  Still  I  own 
myself  impressed  with  a  warm,  and  h<^artfek  rcsp^ect  for  the  memory  uf 
my  grandfather ;  but  it  is  a  respect  ^  on  this  side  ofidotlatry  ;'  and  when  i 
said  of  Mr.  Hayloy^  that  he  was  one  of  the  last  ptcn  lining,  wf.o;  sho0l4 
dispj^^age  BeDtley,it  was  bec^uiie  £  regarde(l  him  ay  -one  oj  the  be^t  cXtHA^ 

f ical  scholars  of  his  day.  

^^  In'conclosion,  1  declare,  that  I  Qerer.moant  io  f^ivp.  o^eacQ  to  IVIiV 
fia^iey;  and,  as  I  think^  he  had  np  shadow  of  ^  eight,  to  ta^o  ojjeoce,  I 
caanot  eousider  my^olf  bound  to  apologize*"  ,,.  t 

A  well  drawn  tlilahicter  of  Mr.  Pitt'  as  an  orator  follo\Vs  this  Philip- 
iiCj  Mr.  C.  contrasts  \i\m  Mith  Cicero;  but  on  his  niierifs,  as  a  statiLi- 
man,  he  is'iotally  sHenti  We  have  also  a  very ' intercsiiiig  sJ^etcb^  of 
^/urd  Nprth,  '^  in  the  darkness  of  his, ^tter  days,"  in  }vjnch  the  author's 
g^dne^  of  heart  is  as  conspici^QU^.Ji^  are  bi3  ca^iijour  ^vd. critical  ju^g* 
fQimty  evident  from  thia.^4prl  paas^e,  p^ge  44.  i  :  <         »  .    . 

f  ~*^  1  Could  instdiice  a  rerj  irizempns  coiiteniyprary,  who  Is^fioth  a  poet 
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Mid  a  scholar  of  no  common  rank,  a  man  withal  of  modcsfr  conrcrsatEorr,^ 
and,  ajnoni^st  my  ac  ^uaintance,  .one  of  the  very  last  to  whom,!  shoald 
impute  a  natu rat  depravity  of  mind;  yet  it  must  be  coufcssed,  the  masQ 
of  Mr.  Moore  is  by  119  mt^aiis  pure,  and  he  is  a  writer  of  lore-songs  much 
too  highly  coloured.  I  am  not  amongst  his  intimates,  yet  I  hare  seen 
Plough  of  him  to  be  persuaded  it  is  not  his  character  to  do  purposed  mis- 
chief;'  but  having,  together  with  the  gift  of  poetry^  the  grace  6f  son  g| 
and  his  style  of  composition  in  music  being  professedly  that  of  the  tender 
and  empassioned,  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  suiting  his  words  to  his  6trainS| 
and  addresses  soft  love  ditties  to  imaginary  mistresses.'.  That  he  can  write 
gravely,  s'olldly,  and  sublimely,  no  critic,  who  has  read  his  volume,  will 
d^ny.  There  arc  passages,  particularly  in  his  Epistleb,  that  are  con<* 
ceived  in  the  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  poetry.  Had  be  been  le&s  tenaci* 
6tis  of  quantity,  and  thrown  aside  some  loose  disreputable  trash,  thai 
lakes  from  value  what  it  adds  to  bulk,  no  critic  could  have  wonnded  anjr 
feelin:;^,  that  a  gentleman  shojild  own.  lie  gives  a  reason  why  hod^d 
not  do  this,  which  would  have  disarmed  most  men  of  thek  severity ;  bat 
If  he  has  rcfilly  mrxed  too  much  of  jevity  with  his  bettor  matters,  (which  I 
am  al^ald  is  the  fact,)  let  him  remember,  that  he  owes  ao  atonement  to 
candour;  and  as.be  has  youtli  for  his  apology,  and  genius  for  his  re* 
source,  let  him  urge  his  m'use  upon  some  nobler  undertaking,  and  when 
tie  has  subjected  bis  composition  to  the  review  of  his  correct  and  judicious 
frie^^d,  Mr,  Rogers,  he  may  surrender  himself  without  fear  to.thc  criti^ 
cism  of  the  world  at  large.*' 

•  -  * 

Tliere  is  some  sprigluliness  In  the  retort  npoii  our  brother  Re- 
viewers in  tlie  uorth^'  which  induces  us  to  transcribe  the  paissage  froio 
p.  48. 

^^  Thcrn  is  a  northern  junto  of  periodical  critici,  who  haverendiered  tfi^m;. 
selves  extremely  formidable  to  us  poor  authors,  mid  to  whom  such  of  us  as 
have  viands  at  command,  of\\*r  them  up,  as  Indiatis  do  their  oblations  to- 
the'  deril  r  whilst  they,  who  know  that  wc  do  not  incense  them  ont  of 
Jor-.?  but  fear,  receive  our  knee- worship  with  iiidiflference,  and  despise  nn 
for  our  meanness.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  acifuainfed 
with  any  ono  of  these  gerttU*men,  but  I  perceive  that  my  sheets  amonp«t 
others  havo  been  taken  into  their  laundry,  and  have  gone 'through  th6 
HMial  procci^  of  mnngii'nj^,  1  am  truly  and  sincr^reiy  obliged  to  tSicm  tot 
the  great  consideration  they  have  had  for  the  feeble  fabric  of  my*  manii* 
facturc  ;  on  which  they  have  be^i  to  wed  so  very  gentle  a  squeezing,  as' not 
to  break  a  thread,  that  was  not  rotten  b<;fore  they  handled  It,  not  mak^ 
ono  hole  but  what  a  housewifo^s  hand  may  dars.  Ja  short,  tKougii- tt^il 
&o  much  ray  wish  to  be  well  with  thew,  1  cannot  <;om pi iment  them  on 
tJ^eir  sagacity,  fora^-much  as  they  have  not  hit  upon  a  single' fault  in  mjt 
i/ti'perfect  \\  01  k,  that  was  not  much  too  obvious  for  any  comm<^  Biarksinail 
to  have  missed. 

"  They  say  with  a  great  -deai  of  natural  good  manners,  thatf  tfce^^ 
thpvld  have  been  Ik'tter  reeoncifed  to  m^i  if  I  had  talked  more  of  otllMr 
peu))le  a!)d  less  of  myself.  This  marks  a  dHicate  af tenHofi  to  otfrtiM 
fv'cUnes  which  I  am  proud  to  (ind  they  give  me  credit  for^  and  I  riA 
M  much  as  they  can  do,  that  1  could  "have  discovered  the  happy  1bciuiS4>f 
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being  mj  own  biographer  without  egotism  ;  but  having*  bcea  indaccd  by 
reasons,  which  I  hav«  not  scrupled  to  confers,  to  render  an 'hccomit  of 
mj  life  and  writiugs,  whilst  I  am  yet  living,  and  personally  Responsible 
for  the  truth  of  wiiat  I  have  written,  I  endeaToured  to  tht  best  of  mjr 
power  to  lighten  a-dall  topic  by  digressions,  whcrcfcr  I  conld  avail  my* 
self  of  an  opportunify ;  and  if  these  £;entlcmen  fotiiid  those  digressions  thft 
more  tolerable  part  of  vay  performance,  so  did  I  also.  They  seem  ai 
if  they  had  written  for  the  tery  purpose  of  confirming  me  in  my  own 
opinions.*' 

"  The  friends  who  knoW  with  what  hesitation  T  yielded  to  their  ad?icc, 
and  undertook  this  taskj  ran  tvitn^'ss  that  I  did  not  expect  to  make  my 
own  imisediatc  memoirs  entertaining  to  the  public;  yet  every  reviewer^ 
who  lias  condescended  to  notice  thtim,  (those  of  Edirtbnrgh  excepted,) 
Aare  Thas*]  had  the  charily  io  make  me  think  they  had- irc»d  me  with  com- 
placency. But  they  'vrere  my  countrymen ;  they  conld  feel  for  my  motives,' 
they  could  allow  for- my  difficulties;  they  had  too  tnrnrli  manliness  of 
natare  to  endeavour  at  depressing  me,  and  forbore  for  a  tioie  to  be  critics, 
for  the  grattficatTon  of  exhibiting  themselves  rn.the  more  amiable  citarac-* 
ter  of  gen  tit-men. 

**  I  understand  that  these 'acrimonious  North- Britons  are  young  men ; 
I  rejoice  to  hear  it,'  not  only  for  the  honour  of  old  age,  but  in  the  hop* 
that  (hey  will  live  long  enonghto  discover  the  eti'or  of  their  ambi- 
tioti,  the  misappFrcatSm. t)f  their  talents,  and  that  the  combination  ihcy 
kire  formed  to  mortify  their  contemporaries,  is,  'in  fkct,  a  conspiracy  to 
Bodo  thems«ivcs;^^  ' 


.<!»••••  -  '  ^ 


Mr.  Cumberland , lofur IDS  iis,  th^t  heis  engaged  upon 'a  novel,  which 
he  hopea  "  may  intercjit  the  scholar  as  well  as  the  idler ;  sometliiiig 
which  gravity  may  Yciid  ^vitlIOllt  contempt,  and  modesty  with  out  a 
bMh:"  no  Ohe  is  <n6re  ca^>al)le  of  executing  such  a  task;  and  it  liaft 
often  aprpearedins  ^iTiatter  of  f^urpri.^  to  us,  that  his  altempis  in  this 
species  of  writing  had  not  been  followed  up  by  sometliinji:  on  which  he 
would  devote  the  httentlon  requisite  to  the  polish  of  a  superior  work 
of  the  kind.*   It  also  ap|>ears,  that  he  \^  employed  upon  ai>  epic  pbciri. 
In  coujmjction*  with  his  friend  Sir  James  Burges,  to   be  eutitlcfl  the 
ExoDiAD.     The  subject,  which  is  certainly  tine.  Is  the  hintojy  oF 
Mosi|^  from  bis  leading  tlie  Israelites  out  of  Bgypt^  to  hi?;  death  upon 
Mount  Nebo^  [^<>t  Hureb,  as  printed  we  suppose  by  misUike,  in  the 
^^)C  before  us.]    An  epic  poem,  at  seventy  •five,  is  certainly  an  ex-* 
tiaordiiiary.  undertakings  and  which^  if  executed  with  spirit,  Mr.  C. 
may  (JvUlen^  the  hi&tdry  of  our  literature  to  produee  a  paratlel  to.  Ther« 
are  many  ju4icious  observations  relative  to  our  theatre  hi  thot^e  pnges; 
a  sobject  which  Mr.  Cumberland  is  thoroughly  competent,  to  di-ficns^i, 
and  onw4ifchr  his  opinioiv  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  cxplicilly  de- 
pended on.     In  page  62,  he  safys,    , 

^-^.  Th^^li.»ug  actors  *£aa  do  juigtice  to  the  Hrine^  2»«fhors,  let  them 
write  a»^  weU  IM&  th^y  can,  and  as  mudi  hitter  than  t!iey  do  write, 
su^iL. shall  please  ileaven..  Jf  their  wit  provokes  tltem  to  atleo)[xt 
a  comeciyy   the  danger  wiU  not  be,   that  any  part  sha!l  ha  too  good 
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for  the  pcrfarmef,  but  that  the .  performer  shall  think  Umself  too  j^otA 
for  the  part..   I  am  satLsded  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  name  the  time  \^'ith«! 
in  more  t^an  half  a  century  past,  when  the  stages  of  Drury-Lane  and 
Coven t^Gardcn  have  been  better  furnished  with  comedians  than  at  the 
present  hour.     Perhaps  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  their  influence  is  such, 
as  to  induce  an  author  to  make  greater  sacrifices,  and  pay  more  attuntiou 
^  the  particular  persons,  whom  he  has  in  view  to  represent  the  charac« 
ters  of  his  play,  than  to  the  general  interests  of  the  play  itself;  and 
though  1  would  not  be  understood  to  insinuate,  that  an  actor  or  actresif 
sboukl  not  hfive  the  privilege  of  declining  certain  parts  that  may   be 
ienueredto  them,  yet  1  dm  fully  warranted  to  remark,  that  they  exer- 
cise th^  priv.ilege  mticli  too  frequently,  and  upon  too  frivolous  objections. 
They  .are  become  exceptions  to  a  degree,  that  the  stage  in  former  times 
had  ,no  idea  of;,  and  this  unaccommodating  caprice  reduces  the  author 
either  to  sacriilco  t|ic  harmony  of  his  compo^iition,  out  of  (lattery  to  tlieir 
fieaks,  pr,r,by  jui^auttint^  to  the  f-ebulf^  put  his  play  rpon  its  trial,  with 
the  disco* r.iging;circamgtancc  attached  to  it,  of  having  begged  its  way 
]thfjaugh.thc^cpii£(|iuuit  aiccocs  and  heroines  of  the  green-room.     It  may 
not  be  uiireesouabie  in  some  cases  to  expect  compliance;  but  when  the 
lUrectoj:  of  tbe oliu^>a ire  concurs  witii  the  author  in  deciding  on  the  cast, 
/either  the  perfprroer  if^u^t  do  his  duty,  or. the  Writt^  should  withdraw  bis 
play^  and* give  his.reasuu  to  the  public.  •  ..  '    .. 

<■'  iiiit  it  is  not  iu  thii  particular  only,  that  the  JGfmdiifii  of  our  theatres 
X^ems  to  need  some  further  regulation  ;  there  niight,^  in  my  opinion,  be  a. 
better  mode  adopted  than  what  they  now  pursue,  ih  treating  writers   for 
the  stage,  and  passing  judgment  on  the  manuscripts  referred  to  them. 
As  there  can- be  no  premeditated  offence  in  the  person  who  makes  suit  io 
he  a2cccpted,  there  should  be  nothing  that«can  wound  his  feelings  in*thd 
onanner  of  rejecting  him,     lie  has  an  equitable  right  to  know  the  jnd^e, 
jthat,pas:ies  sentence  6n  his  work  ;  and  there  cannot  (k^  a  good  reason  why 
;lhftt  judge  should  only  hf  heard  to  speak  through  theorgaiw  of  the  prompt 
.tor,  ami  committhe  manuscript  to  be  sent  back  to  its  owner,  with  a 
note, from  that  servant  of  the  side-scene  so*  uncourteously  concise,  that  it 
wou[d  barely  sarvc  to  warn  an  actor  to  rehearsal. ...      .. 

['  "  If  it  were  to  be  wished  that  ho,  whose  first  proposal  d6e§  not  suif^ 
fihould  nof  be  (r.mptcd  even  to  propose  again,  a  more  effectual  Method  of 
'acromplishing  'that  'end,  can  hardly  be  devised.  The  flame  of  that  drama- 
'tic  passion  mnst  be  very  strong,  ^hich  the  prompter's  extinguishery'  thus 
"applied,  cannot  pnt  out :  but  if  an  easy  intercourse  between  parties,  mil* 
ttially  interested  to  serve  one  common  cause,  ought  in  all  good  policy  t6 
hf"  fitrthered,  everything  that  can  give  disgust  and  irritation,  should  with 
ratition  be  avoided  ;  for  in  M^ery  pursuit  where  ambition  is  praise- worthy^ 
attempts  should  be  encouraged. 

.  ^'  Conducted  as  the  business  now  is,  the  ruler  of  a  theatre  may  wcU 
complain  of  the  burthen  of  his  office:  but  i{  a  j.v.d«ci<^us}  and  r/;^«i>ec table 
perso.i  was  sought  out  and  specially  appointed  lor  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, rending,  and  reporting  upon,  dramatic  compositions,  tendered 
for  acceptance,  all  canse  of  complaint  on  the  pii'rt  of  (he  gtf?ius  irritabih 
would  be  removed,  and  there  would  be  no  accumulation  of  the  obnox- 
ious nws'?  of  manuscripts,  that  occasion  so  much  trouble  to  the  holder^^ 
audglve  such  matter  oi  complaint  to  the  authors^  Mho  are  destined  U^ 
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be  tantalized  by  long  expectations,  and  at  length  dismissed  by  short 
aoswers.  This  person,  if  duly  qaalified  for  his  oiHce,  will  readily  dis- 
tioguisb  siidi  performances  as  arc  evidently  inadmissible,  and  in  the  dis* 
fMsal  of  these  northing  more  will  be  required  than^exp^-dttion,  and  a  cour« 
J  ttious  manner  of  declining  the  ofier;  whereas  now,  when  manuscripts  of 
tbij  description  arc  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  shelf,  though  they  baTeno  title 
to  be  accepted,  their  owners  have  still  just  reason  to  complain  of  delay. 

'^  There  will  of  course  be  other  tenders  made  with  more  respectable 
pretensions,  but  which,  neverthelciis,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  judged 
expedient  to  decline  ;  in  thesQ  cases  I  should  conceiTe  it  right  to  qualify 
their  rejection  with  such  general  observations  and  remarks,  as  may  not  only 
soften  disappointment,  but  convey  instruction  :  candour  of  this  sort  would 
*        inspire  ambition  ;  and  if  there  was  a  spark  of  genius  in  the  writer  of  a 
piece  so  treated,  it  would  cherish  and  improve  it 
,       "  When  a  drama  shall  be  judged  worthy  of  acceptance,  it  must  still, 
from  the  nature  of  all  human  compositions,  be  found  capable  of  improve- 
ment; how  many  novelties  are  improvidently  brought  forward,  whose 
general  merit  is  so  glaringly  defaced  by  obvious  errors,  or  stifled  by^ 
•  disgustful  and  unnatural  excrescencies,  which,   in  their  passage  to  the 
stage,  might  and  ought  to  have  been  corrected  and  lopt  ott't  It  is  then, 
if  the  author  is  not  deaf  to  all  advice,  and  unobservaut  of  effect,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  rehearsals  he  may  giTe  the  finishing  touches  to  his  pro- 
doction  ;  and  how  much  depends  upon  tiie  proper  conduct,  and  enforce- 
ment of  those  rehearsals,  I  need  not  observe ;  they  certainly  demand  at- 
L      (eotion,  and  I  suspect  they  need  reform;  for  what  between  the  affected 
'  '  carelessness  of  some  performers,  and  the  real  indolence  of  others,  the  play 
is  ill  part  kept  out  of  the  author^s  sight,  who  is  told  that  such  and  such 
an  actor  will  be  present  at  rc()rescnta(ion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  will 
get  his  part,  when  he  can  no  longer  put  it  by,  and  bpoak  out  to  his  au- 
\      diencc  in  self-defence,  ihough  he  has  mutleied  and  slurred  it  over  to  his 
author  at  rehearsal  through  mere  laziness  or  self-conceit.     But  neither 
j      these  nor  any  other  remarks,  how  apposite  soever,  can.  be  said  to  be  in 
place,  while  the  stage  is  so  preoccupied  by  spectacle!     As  a  gaudy  equi. 
page  will  attract  notice,  though  it  shall  carry  a  dull  compauy  withinsidc  of 
it,  so  will  fine  scenery  and  rich  .dresses  hide  the  nakedness  of  nonsense, 
lb.    and  sweet  melodies  impart  a  grace  even  to  the  lamc^>t  and  most  wretched 
metre, 

'^  If  nature  can  hardly  be  upheld  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  or  Shal;speare  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  what  author  in  his  senses  will  attempt  a  comedy  more  legi- 
timate than  Forty  Thieves,  or  a  tragedy  more  serious  than  Tom  Thumb?" 

« 

We  have  passed  over  such  particulars  as  relate  principally  to  the  au- 
thor and  his  faoiily,  confining  our  extracts  to  circunistauces  of  a  general 
tendency :  though  lliere  are  many  others  of  the  former  description  in 
these  pages^  which  would  have  tempted  us  to  extetid  llie  length  of  ibis 
article,  did  we  not  know-  that  few  purchasers  of  the  fonrtei-  work  will 
iieglect  to  append  this  supplement  to  it :  to  which  a  Very  Weful  aiticle 
is  added;  namely,  a  copious  index. 

I 
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A  complete  Dictionary  of  Practical  Gardenings  comprehending  aU 
the  modern  Improvements  in  the  Jrt^  whether  in  the  raising  Ofthe 
various  Esculent  Feffetables^  or  in  the  forcing  and  managing  ofdif* 
ferent  Sorts  of  FrtAls  and  Plants^  and  that  of  laying  outf  oma^^ 
menting,andptantingf  Gardens  and  Pleasure-Grounds:  with  correct . 
Engravings  of  the  necessary  Apparatus,  in  Buildings  and  other 
Contrivances,  as  well  as  of  the  more  rare  and  curious  Plants,  cut" 
tivated  for  Ornament  or  Variety :  from  Original  Drawings  by 
Sydenham  Edwards.  By  Alexander  Macdonald,  Gardener.  2 
*  vol.  4to.  31.  10s.  or  61.  I6s.  6d.  with  coloured  plates.  .  Kears- 
ley.     1807. 

A  DICTTIONARY  of  this  kind  was  certainly  much  wanting^  as^ 
ahice  the  publication  of  Miller's^  numberless  improvements  have  been  > 
m^de  in  the  art  of  Gardening ;  and  indeed,  whether  from  the  alteratioQ  '* 
of  Climate  or  of  Style,  it  would  be  highly  unsafe  to  follow  his  directions 
in  respect  of  the  managemeut  of  a  Kitchen  Garden.  For  the  acquisition 
of  useful  information  on  this  subject^  the  form  of  a  Dictionai^  is  indis- 
putably the  most  convenient  and  the  best ;  as  a  man  may  instantly  refer 
to  any  article  which  may  be  the  object  of  his  present  attention.  And, 
indeed^  the  same  may  be  said  of  Geography :  a  good  Geographical 
Dictionary,  by  the  bye,  including  all  the  late  discoveries,  would  be  a 
most' useful  publication. 

^'  While,   says  the  author  in  his.  preface,  ^'  almost  every  other  de- 
partment of  useful  science  has  been  arranged  and  brought  into  a  more 
accessible  and  convenient  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  Dictionary,  that  of 
Gardening  has  remained  nearly  without  assistance  in  this  respect.  The 
present  is,  however,  an  attempt  to  render  so  important  and  beneficial 
a  branch  of  knowledge  more  easy  and  comprehensible,  by  better  and 
more  corcect  explanations  of  the  various  objects  which  it  embraces ; 
by  more  full  apd  accurate  descriptions  of  the  different  plants  and  pro- 
cesses; and  by  more  clear  aud  distinct  delineations  of  the  various 
modes  of  cuhure  and  liianagement  by  which  they  may  be  raised,  pre- 
served, and  brought  to  perfection,  in  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  ^ 
manner.   The  execution  of  this  undertaking,  from  the  difficult  and  im*  * 
pef feet  state  of  th^  art,  has  been  attended  with  considerable  labour  and  ^ 
trouble." 

We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Macdonald,  that  the  art  of  Gardening  is 
in  so  imperfect  a  state  as  he  represents  it  to  be  in ;  on  the  contrary^ 
we  are  disposed  lo  believe  that  it  has  advanced  pretty  nearly  to  all  the 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable ;  certainly  Horticulture  has  been  very 
greatly  improved  within  the -last  twenty  years;  \ind,  indeed,  without 
^jthat  improvement,  such  a  book  as  that  now  before  us  could  not  possi- 
Irfy  have  been  produced.     We  proceed  with  the  quotation :— 

• 
^^  But  the  author  hopes,  froni  the  practical  knowledge  which  be  pes* 
lesses,  and  the  variou«  sources  of  information  of  which  he  has  been  enabled 
to  avail  himself,  that  it  has  been  performed  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be 
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fonnd  less  useful  in  directing  the  practical  Gardener,  than  those  who  are 

not  so  coBTersant  wiCk  tlie  nature  of  the  subject,  as  bringing  them  more 

fall  J  acquainted  with  the  Tartous  'methodn  that  have  been  commonly  em- 

pioyeil,  as  well  as  (hose  which  haTc  been  sugi^osted  by  modern  experience. 

^^  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  the  work  also  alTords  others  that  are 

probably  not  of  les;*  utiliry  to  the  horticulturist;  those  of  hating  accn. 

rate  Rkfresentations  of  many  of  the  most  rare  a\(d  curious  plants  that 

atecukWated  in  shrubberies,  or  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  and  ia 

l^reen-hottscs  and  stores,  engraved  from  original  drawings  of  the  plants^ 

by  the  best  artists,  as  well  as  of  alt  the  ditfennt  improved  buildings  and 

other  toatriYances  employed  in  the  raising,  forcing,  and  preserving  the 

Tariaos  Mirta  of  fine  fruits  and  tender  TcgeUbL'S,  taken  from  those  made 

use  of  in  actual  practice  with  the  greatest  economy  and  success." 

^  IFe  have  looked  over  the  woric  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  are 
enabled  to  say,  that  the  author  has  not  here  overrated  its  merits.     It 
contains  ^all  the  information  tliat  can  be  required,  respecting  the  Kitchen 
and   Flo^XF'Gardens  ;     Shrubbery     and    Pleasure- (J rounds ;     Hot- 
House5s,  GreeinHouiies^  aud  Melon*Pits;  and  ail  tlie  best  and  most 
approved  writers  on  the  subject  have  been  diligently  consulted,  and  Htxe 
most  usetiil  parts  of  their  productions  cnrefuliy  extracted,     lu  a  wordj 
the  author  ha««  great  merit  for  the  industry  and  judgment  Which   he  has. 
d»p!ayed   in  his  compilation,  as  well  as  for  the  practical  skill  which 
ke  has  manifested  in  the  composition  of  many  o\  the  articles.     The 
aigravers  liave  done  justice  to  the  plates,  M'hich  are  executed  with  neat-  ' 
^  Bcas  aiid  accuracy ;  though  two  or  three  mistakes  have  been  m-ade  in 
the  nff/nev  of  plants  on  the  copper-plates:  e.  g.  Lenna  for  Senna  ;  and 
Tmxinellu  for  Fraxinel/a,      Hie  colouring  of  the  plates,  too,  a  mat-' 
ler  of  ijo  small  importiuice  4n  subjixls  of  natural  history,  is  in  general 
Very  good.     Tlie  only  exceptions,  which  we  have  noticed,  are  the  fol- 
low ius^.     The  Scarlet  Azalea  is  too  highl^  coloured;  the  red  of  the 
lluwer  is  much  paler  tlmu  it  is  in  the  piatc.     ^Fhe  yellow  of  the   Ltf- 
bitrnum^'in  lp\.   18,  is  uot  sufficiently  vivid.     The  red  of  the   Scarlet 
Lifhnis  is  too  dusky.    And  in  the  Double  Purple  Gnmndsel\^^  have 
^  dark  red  instead  of  a  U^ht  purple.     With  these  exceptions,  ihe  co- 
loured plates  are  highly  creditable  toitlie  artist.  And,  upon  the  whole,^ 
^e  recommend  this  work  as  containing:  a  i^reat  bodv  of  useful  ioforma- 
tifMi,  on  the  subject  of  Horticulture,  iu  all  its  branches,  perspicuously 
arranged. 


Reasons  for  not  makhur  Peace  nith  Buonaparte,  To  wbUh  U  added 
a  PoMcript.  By  \Villiam  Hunter,  Ksq.  Second  KJiiion,  cor- 
rected:    Hyo.     Pp.  Uy.     *2».  6tl.     Sstockdalc.     1807. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  best  written  political  ti*acts  which  has  fallen 
ntider  oui  cognizance,  for  a  considerable  time,  llie  author  writea 
tvjch    equal  spint  and  impartiality ;  his  notions  of  policy  are  liberal 

K2  aud 
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and  enlarged  ;  his  conceptions  are  eminently  just;  and  his  principles 
strictly  sound.  He  begins  by  admitting,  in  their  fullest  extent,  the 
evils  inseparable  from  a  state  of  war,  and  shows  tliat  a  just  sense  of 
them  invariably  accelerated  the  couchisiou  of  peace,  in  times  antece« 
dent  to  the  French  Revolution.  But  the  present  times,  he  truly  ob- 
serves, are  widely  different,  'and  consequently  demand  the  adoption  of 
different  measures,  and  the  pursuit  of  a  very  different  system  of  policy* 
He  draws  the  comparison,  or,  rather,  the  contrast  between  the  two 
periods,  so  ably^  tliat  it  ts  uuld  be  unjust  to  give  it  in  any  words  but  his 
own. 

'  *'  Such  was  usually  the  case  whilst  Europe  remained  an  organized 
community.  The  maintenance  of  the  old  federative  system  so  nearly  ba- 
lanced the  strength  of  difTcreut  states,  or  sets  of  states,  and  the  preservation 
of  that  system  was  so  firmly  supported  by  habit  and  opinion,  that  the 
means  of  war  were  circumscribed,  and  its  evils  mitigated.  Although  the 
occasion  of  much  intermediate  suffering,  yet  it  was  not  distingnishcd  bj 
any  peculiar  ferociousness  of  enmity ;  and,  when  it  ceased^  affairs  were 
speedily  restored  to  their  former  prosperity.  Gorernments  retained  their 
political  rights,  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  their  civil  liberties.  Even  small 
states  ftourishcd  without  danger  of  extinction,  and  a  sense  of  justice  pre- 
dominated,  amidst  the  excesses  of  -revenge,  the  triumphs  of  strength,  and 
the  accidents  of  fortune.  When  peace  returned,  equity  and  moderation 
returned  with  it,  and  as  far  as  remuneration  could  be  made,  it  was  seldom 
denied.  Whilst  this  liberal  system  of  hostility  was  adhered  to,  half  its  horrors 
vanished,  and  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  unavoidably  attended,  were,  . 
ia  some  measure,  atoned  for,  by  the  heroic  virtues  which  it.inspircd,  and 
the  splendid  atchievements  which  it  displayed. 

^^  It  has  most  unfortunately  been  the  fate  of  the  present  generation, 
to  witness  a  total  change  in  this  prescribed  mode  of  waging  war,  and  to 
see  all  the  mild  and  honourable  maxims  of  preceding  times  deserted,  for 
the  substitution  of  sanguinary  cruelty,  implacable  revenge,  and  inordinate 
ambition.  One  man  has,  for  some  mysterious  purpose,  been  selected 
iiM  a  scourge  to  the  rest  of  his  species,  flis  success,  aided  by  the  pusilla- 
nimity of  his  adversaries,  and  by  a  con€atenation  of  events  which  baffles 
all  explanation,  has  enabled  him  to  practise  hitherto  with  impunity,  alL 
the  meanness,  and  tyranny,  and  violence  of  his  nature  on  prostrate  huma^ 
nity.  From  the  outrageous  and  intolerant  maxims  which  he  adopts,  the 
social  world  is  reduced  to  that  melancholy  state,  that  war  becomes  pi^e. 
fcrable  to  peace — All  hope  oi  accommodation  is  dismissed  from  ,the  cha- 
racter of  an  antagonist,  and  independence  can  only  be  preserved  by  re- 
sistance* 

^^  Such  is  the  position  in  which  what  sdll  remains  of  Europe,  and  par. 
ticularly  this  country,  is  placed  relatively  to  France :  and  I  have  no  .. 
bed'itation  in  sayir.g,  that  as  long  as  mankind  is  cursed  with  the  usarpation 
of  Buonaparte,  that  is,  as  long  as  Franco  remains  obedient  to  his  iron  rule^ 
there  can  be  neither  honour  nor  advantage,  nor  even  safety,  in  repose* 
Whilst  bets  suffered  tc/H«c in  authority,  we  may  as  well  throw  away  a 
useless  scabbard,  for  we  ca4  only  sheath  the  sword  to  our  shame  or  our 
destruction." 

In 
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Iq  this  sentiment^  zni,  indeed^  in  nearly  all  his  sentiments^  excepting 

those  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  we  perfectly  concur  with  tlMs 

intelligent  writer;  and^  in  iact,  the  line  of  argument  which  he  has 

adopted  throughout  the  tract  before  us,  is  that  which  we  have  often 

taken  up  ourselves,  when  we  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  the  same 

topics.     Mr.  Hunter  justly  considers  the  league  formed  by  the  con>« 

manding  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  fo'r  re 

pressii^  the  insatiate  ambition  oftheCorsican  usurper,  as  eminently  cal 

criated  to  produce  the  accomplishment  of  that  desirable  end ;    and  as 

-  fidling  €»ily  through  blunders  and  miscarriages,  which  it  was  impossible 

j^£or  Mr.  Pitt  either  to  foresee  or  to  controuL  This  truth  we  have  fre- 

^  qtieody  laboured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  public,  m  ho,  we  sufi- 

pect,  are  more  disposed  to  admit  it  now,  than  tliey  have  been  at  any 

preceding  period.     Our  author's  observations  on  the  conduct  of  that 

jUostrious  statesman,  whose  eminent  services  ar«  at  length  acknow- 

Iec%ed   even  by  his  political  enemies^  reflect  credit  as  well  on  his 

principles  as  on  his  judgment. 

'^  That  ignorant  people  should  be  determined  ia  their  opinions  of  the 
pnidence  and  utility  of  plans  by  their  result;  that  they  should  consider 
that  plan  wise  which  is  succes^iful^  and  that  one  destitute  of  all  wisdom  to 
,.   which  fortune  defies  her  suffrage,  is  not  snrprisiDg--:-bat  that  men  of  en- 
lightened understandings  and  clear  perceptions  should  declare  themselves  to 
lie  under  the  influence  of  the  same  inconsequential  conclusion,  savours  more 
of  jealousy  oir  want  of  candour,  than  of  that  defect  of  judgment  to  which 
#e  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  impute  their  declarations.     It  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted,  (if  we  reflect  a  moment,)  that  a  very  bad  plan 
wmj  meet  ^ith  fortane,  and  a  very  good  one  be  defeated  in  its  operation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  very  bad  action  frequently  reaps  the  reward  to 
which  a  very  good  one  is  alone  entitled.     Yet  the  plans  and  the  actions 
remain  unaltered.   They  still  retain  the  same  inherent  qualities,  the  same 
JatrinsU;  merits,  the  same  sound  or  prejudicial  principles.     AH  thi^t 
V. depends  on  man  in  speculating'on  the  contingency  of  future  events,  is  to 
deliberate  coolly,  to  rcsqive  firmly,  to  rouse  inactivity,  to  repress  rash- 
liets,  to  weigh  times  and  circumstances,  t(^  quadrate  ends  with  means. 
When  he  has  done  this,  he  has  done  all  that  can  be  expected  from  hin^, 
and,  having  fialthfully  discharged  h|s  duty,  whatever  may  be  the  event, 
he  stands  completely  justi tied.     The  body  of  diplomatic  correspondence 
Urbich  was  laid  before  parlian^ent,  proved  how  ardently,  and  how  bencflit 
daily,  Mr.  Pitt  had  laboured  for  the  glory  9/  his.  country,  and  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  civilized  world.   '  Those   papers   completely  evinced  that 
every  thing  which  depended  on  tl\c  councils  o(  this  country  was  effected; 
that  no  precaution  was  overlooked ;  that  every  arrangement  or  comhina** 
tian  which  could  be  supplied  was  observed  ;  and  that  ^othin^  which  po« 
litical  sagacity  could  accomplish  or  devise  was  omitted.     Subsequent  nils* 
takes  may  have  been  committed,  but  Mr.  Pit  was  already  on  the  bed  of 
nckness,  exhausted  by  previous  intensity  of  application,  by  mental  anxi- 
ety, and  bodily  pain :  and  his  colleagues  in  office  were  deprived  of  tha 
a^^sistance  and  superintendance  of  bis  matchless- genius.    Had  he,  happily 
for  his  country,  Uved^  his  defence  would  have  wanted  no  other  advoc^tQ 
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than  himself.  DiKlainin^  those  littU  arts  to  which  other  men  so  (tcr\et9X[f 
resort,  he  never  courted  popularity  by  flattering  the  ruinous  prejudices  of 
the  people.  He  only  wished  to  be  judged  by  the  purity  of  his  intentions, 
and  the  utility  of  his  measures.  Ilis  whole  life  was  dedicated  to  the$er* 
Irice  of  his  country,  and  in  the  service  of  his  country  he  died.  The  last 
MTords  which  his  lips  pronounced,  were  an  ejaculation  ex pressive  of  the 
ferrour  and  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  His  long  and  eminent  sernces 
entitle  him  to  the  cYerlastiiiK  gratitude  of  this  nation  ;  and,  when  party 
feelinc;  and  animosity  shall  have  subsided,  he  will  be  admired  as  much  for 
'  his  political  address',  as  for  his  financial  dexterity,  the  intrepidity  of  his 
mind,  the  Splendor  of  his  eloquence,  or  the  integrity  of  his  views.  Poste- 
tity  will  do  him  justice ;  and  his  po^sthumous  fame  will  shine  focth  in  tkt 
estimation  of  future  generations,  with  unclouded  lustre."  ' 

This  IS  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  father  of  a  confederacy ^  which  is 
justly  characteri2e4  as  ''  one  of  the  most  formidable  that  ever  sprang 
up  ill  the  European  commonwealth  i"  a  caufederacy  ^hich  could  ouly 
have  failed  through  a  combination  of  stupidity,  cowardice,  and  trea- 
chery, that  couid  not  possibly  form  the  ground  of  a  rational  expectation. 
Mr.  Hunter  very  ably  traces  the  conduct  of  Duonapart^  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  clearly  demonstrates^  that  it  was  equally  devoid  of  political 
sagacity  and  of  common  sense ;  and  that  his  supcess  was  owiq^  not  to 
hii»  own  skill,  judgment,  or  foresight,  but  solely  to  the  absence  of  all' 
these  qualities  in  bis  opponents.  He  adduces  incontrovertible  facts 
ill  sup[>ort  of  his  argument;  and  draws  from  such  premises  the  most 

.  legiumate  deductions.  He  then  follows  the  usurper  to  his  imperj|^l 
cabinet,  and  marks  the  workings  of  bis  mind  in  the  bosom  of  peace. 

,  All  favourable  as  ;hc  treaty  of  Piesburgh  was  t«  his  views,  if  those 
views  had  admitted  of  limitation ;  all  tlatteruig  as  it  was  to  his  ambi- 
tion,  if  that  ambition  had  not  Keen  insatiate ;  he  had  no  spofier  con- 
cluded it)  than  he  betrayed  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  its  provisioQSj| 
and  began  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  already  enormous  power^  by  neW 
acts  of  aggression^  as  unpcinciplefi  as  tl>.py  were  unprovoked.  / . 

^'  Under  such  circum-'^tanpes,  wliat  is  to  be  ^one  ?  F^t  me  simply  aslc. 
Is  any  confidence  to  be  placed  in  the  faith  of  such  a  m^n^  of  pa{i  t|)f  re  h^ 
any  hopef  of  security  or  salvation  but  in  war  ? 

^'  People  immediately  exclaim  :  Is  then  this  war  to  be  cfernal  ?  By 
no  means. — But  as  long  as  Buonaparte  lires,  that  is«  as  long  83  his  poli« 
ticdl  life  endun^s,  unlc!»s  his  ambition  be  corrected  and  confined  by  a  ma- 
terial dimi^ntion  of  his  poyvcr  and  success^  s^nd  )>y  the  conseqaent  dissp* 
lution  pf  all  his  dependent  governments,  and  the  deposition  of  all  k<is 
moshroom  kings,  }  cannot  coupeive  any  possible  result  from  peace,  but 
injury  a(id  insult,  leading  inevitably,  i;i  the  coursq  ^f  ^  few  months,  to 
aggravated  hostility^  . 

*'  If  there  were  any  chance  of  the  durability  qf  pes^^  eyei^  if  it  could 
not  be  obtained  without  considerable  sacrifices,  t  shoufc)  be  among  its 
wannest  advocates;  because  I  should  then  contemplate,  at  no  distant  date, 
the  subvereion  of  Buonaparte's  sway.  Having  founded  a  military  govern- 
inent  on  the  wrecks  of  civil  liberty  and  dooi^stic  happiness^  he  can  only 

support 
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rapport  it  by  an  innumerable  armed  force,  ^hich  armed  force  can  only 
be  kept  in  subordination  by  the  occupations  which  stimulate  its  activity ^ 
aDd  the  prif ileges  and  plunder  which  reward  its  to^ls.  These  pursuits 
and  indn cements  withdrawn,  the  weapon  which  has  been  raised  for  his 
defence  woujd  recoil  on  its  author,  and  be  turned  to  his  destruction, 
liowever,  therefore,  he  may  be  desirous  of  a  short  cessation  of  hostili*- 
ties,  the  better  to  arrange  his  future  projects,  he  has  proceeded  too 
far  in  the  career  of  atrocious  ambition  to  'stop,  and  war  would  to  a  cer« 
tainty  return,  the  moment  it  suited  his  purpose. 

^^  Has  not  this  been  the  uniform  consequence  of  erery  peace  which 
has  been  concluded?  Uis  restless  and  arrogant  disposition  grasps  at  uni- 
'versal  controul.  When  states  have  been  sufficiently  weak,  he  has  com- 
pelled them,  without  ceremony,  to  join  with  him  in  league,  that  they 
might  Administer  to  his  wants  by  their  own  impoycrishment,  and  flatter 
his  ranity  by  their  own  degradation.  When  they  have  been  too  strong 
for  this  kind  of  irksome  discipline,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  them  to  the 
proper  standard,,  he  has,  by  unremitting  insult  and  aggression,  again 
forced  them  to  take  up  arms.  We  have,  ourselves,  hazarded  an  experi- 
mental peace,  highly  advantageous  to  France,  and  productive  to  us  of 
nothing  but  danger,  dbgrace,  and  expense.  But  if  we  suffered  mate- 
rially from  our  last  act  of  pacification  ;  if,  with  all  the  reluctance  of  the 
government  of  the  country  to  resume  hostilities,  they  were  not  then  to 
be  avoided ;  what  fair  prospect  of  better  success  can  we  figure  to  our- 
selves at  this  moment  ?  Has  any  c^dical  change  in  the  character  of  thia 
warper  taken  place,  so  as  to  warrant  us  to  frame  such  an  opinion,  or  to 
dierisk  such  hopes  ?  Has  he  discovered  less  ambition,  less  arrogance,  less 
cruelty,  less  ipjustice  ?  Have  the  execrations  of  mankind  penetrated  to 
his  heart,  and  awakened  there  any  feelings  of  shame,  or  honour,  or  re- 
morse? Has  he  betrayed  any  signs  of  contrition  for  past  enormities? 
Has  he  shewn  any  desire  to  atone  for  the  innumerable  crirpeswhich  he  has 
committed,  for  tne  torrents  of  blood  which  he  has  shed,  for  the  mighty 
mischiefs  which  he  has  occasioned,  for  the  dreadful  calan^ities  with  which 
he  has  afflicted  the  living  generation  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  every 
act  of  his  life  bespeak  a  more  rooted  habit  of  wickedness,  a  more  sove- 
letgn  contempt  for  the  just  prejudices  of  mankind,  a  more  determined 
resolution  io  coerce  obedience,  a  more  extended  sphere  of  barbarous  and 
intolerant  ambition  ?  Is  then  the  public  taw  of  Europe  to  be  annulled 
by  the  mere  mandates  of  tliis  turbulent  upstart  ?  Are  the  dismissal  of 
hereditary  kings  from  their  thrones,  and  the  elevation  of  base-bori| 
scoundrels  to  their  stations,  to  be  regarded  as  occurrences  no  longer  en* 
titled  to  resistance  or  notice  ?  Are  the  dissolutions  of  old  governments 
to  be  supplanted  by  the  daily  innovations  of  caprice,  and'  the  continent 
af  Europe  to  be  bound  in  the  fetters  of  military  despotism,  without  rq- 
iuonstrance  or  murmur?  Is  every  corner  of  the  earth  to  be  ransacked  for 
proscril)ed  individuals  to  feed  the  voracity,  and,  as  far  as  human  life  cati 
effect  it,  tq  glut  the  base  revenge  and  sanguinary  cruelty  of  this  out- 
rageous assassin  ?  the  question  'is---f Is  all  this  to  be  tamely  endured^/or 
taliantly  resisted  ?'* 

If  resisted,  it  may  be  destroyed  ;  if  endured,  it  will  destroy  eveiy 
other  state.     Happily  for  this  country,  the  provident  s^doption  of  the 
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new  plan  of  finance,  wiU  enable  us,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  increase^ 
of  our  burdens,  to  resist  this  horrid  system  of  outrage  and  desolation  for 
a  much  greatei  length  of  time  than  it  is  at  all  likely  to  last.  So  large  a 
portion  of  mankind  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  splendour  of  victory, 
and  to  sink  in  the  e7id  accomplished  the  means  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained, and  consequently  ta  adopt  the  most  pernicious  errors,  and  die 
most  false  estimates,  that  we  are  always  happy  to  see  the  attention  of 
ah  able  writer  directed  to  such  aberrations  from  sound  judgment  and 
right  reasoning.  Mr.  Hunter,  at  leasts  has  formed  a  very  correct  esti- 
mate of  Buonaparte's  character. 

^^  Buonaparte  has  at  length  so  far  revealed  the  execrable  atrocity  of  hi^ 
cliaracter,  that  every  vice  and  crime^  which  have  hitherto  been  committed' 
by  man,  have  been  perpetrated  by  him  ;  not  by  chance,  not  from  neces* 
sity,  but  from  gratuitous  depravity  and  wantonness.  No  mask  can  anjr 
longer  cover  his  hideous  deformities  ;  but  all  that  snfiering  humanity  can 
dread  from  the  snares  of  perfidy,  the  contrivances  of  meanness,  the  chains 
of  tyranny,  the  exactions  of  avarice,  or  the  tortures  of  cruelty,  may  be 
expected  as .  the  matured  fruits  of  his  domination.  Beyond  his  pre« 
sent  destructive  limits  he  cannot  well  go.  With  all  his  ingenuity,  he 
must  nearly  have  exhausted  variety,  and  can  scarcely  deriate  into  a  new 
crime. 

'^  A  man  who  acquires  an  ascendancy  over  others  in  the  same  rank  of 
life,  whose  ambition  is  equally  aspiring,  and  whose  designs  are  equally 
adrenturous,  must,  undoubtedly,  be  diiifinguished  by  some  qualities  in 
which  the  others  are  deficient,  and  to  Vhichhis  superior  success  is  attri. 
biitable.  But  when  I  hear  people  prostituting  the  epithet  oi  great  in  its 
application  to  Buonaparte,  1  confess  that  I  feel  a  mixture  of  horror  and 
indignation  which  no  language  can  communicate.  That  Buonaparte  Js 
an  c;|traordinafy  man,  I  admit: — That  his  fortune  has  been  far  beyond 
every  example  which  the  history  of  mankind  has  unfolded,  I  allow  :  but 
that  there  is»  any  one  ingredient  in  his  character,  which  entitles  him  to 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  great ^  I  totally  deny.  A  truly  great  man 
is  brave,  generous,  humane,  magnanimous,  and  jast;  temperate  and  mild 
in  prospe.ity ;-  in  adversity  firm  and  undaunted  ;  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose with  the  least  po&sitjift  mischief;  mindful  of  benefits;  forgetful  of 
ipj'iries — moderate  even  in  the  roiiist  of  conquest;  and  the  moment  an 
enemy  is  subdued,  extendinp^  to  him  the  protection  of  a  friend.  If  this 
portrait  of  greatness  be  correct,  need  1  add  that  Buonaparte,  in  every 
prominent  feature  of  his  character,  is  the  exact  reverse.  Blood-thirsty, 
tyrannical,  treacherous,  revengeful,  capricious,  ungovernable  in  his  rage, 
implacable  in  his  resentment ;  and  these  unruly  passjons  not  unfro«* 
qutntly  disgraced  and  disfigured  by  all  that  is  contemptible  in  thought, 
and  ridiculous  inaciion.  This  imperial m^LW  can  bufifet  and  fret,  and  storm 
and  abuse,,  and,  in  the  workings  pf  his  infuriated  temper,  can  hack  and  gash 
cliairs  with  penknives,  tear  dispatches,  kick  his  attendants,  and  break  tables 
aid  windows  l>y  corporal  exertion.  These  are  literal  facts,  of  whicJiany  one 
who  viMts  his  apartment,  in  the  Thuilleries,  may  be  convinced.  This  is 
what  he  can  do  tn  his  cabinet,  and,  ^ere  he  there  confined,  his  mischief  would ' 
not  exceed  that  of  many  other  maniacs.  But  when  ^uch  a  demon  is  iaTCStcd 

with 
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with  absolute  power ;  when  he  is  provided  with  the  redoarces  of  an  iiii« 
mense  empire ;  when  he  has  600,000  men  in  arms,  and  at  his  disposal  to 
execute  his  licentious  decrees  ;  when  he  can  prowl  about  unhurt  in  quest 
of  prey  ;  and  fix  upon  any  victim,  within  the  range  of  his  domination, 
which  his  pampered  appetite  chuses  to  select ;  the  fate  of  those  who  are 
exposed  to  his  fury  is  so  truly  deplorable,  the  danger  of  tolerating  such 
excesses  is  so  eminently  perilous,  that  no  rational  being  can  pretend  to 
«aj  that  resistance  to  such  a  ministration  is  not  among  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  human  action. 

"  There  is  a  baseness  of  spirit  in  the  conduct  of  this  man,  that  h  per- 
fectly unintelligible.     To  the  softer  emotions,  his  breast  is  inaccessible. 
•  He  wars  with  human  nature  :  he  deals  in  promiscuous  wickedness.     No- 
thing can  disarm  his  Tcngcancc,  or  assuage  his  malice.     Neither  seX'nor 
age  is  sheltered  from  his  furyi  and  to  the  supplications  of  innocence,  or 
the  tears  of  beauty,,  he  is  equally  inexorable.     The  arrest  and  barbarous 
treatment  of  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  a  few  months  back,  merely  because 
she  was  the  wife  and  sister  of  two  English  gentlemen  who  have  the  ho- 
nour of  haying  excited  his  hatred,  have  shewn  the  extent  of  his  persecn- 
tion.     Even  the  common  courtesy  of  a  gentleman  is  totally  nnknown  to 
him.     When  Mr.  Fox,  not  long  before  his  death,  personally  applied  to 
him  for  the  release  of  three  or  four  friends,  among  the  number  of  those 
who  had  been  so  long  and  so  unjustly  'detained  in   Fraivce,  he  peremp- 
torily refused*     If  the  request  had  been  made  by  some  clerk  in  olhce,  or 
aay  other  person  of  as  little  consequence,  it  would  hate  ktood  a  better 
diance  of  success.'' 

If  the  powers  of  the  continent  had  entertained  such  just  views  of  the 
conduct  of  Buonapart6jand  of  its  consequences^  Europe  n^ould  Act  haxe 
to  deplore  her  present  degraded  situation.  Yet  we  are  not  very  san- 
guine in  our  expectations  of  resistance  tp  his  tyranny^  from  die  wretch- 
ed slaves  over  whom  he  exercises  a  despotic  sway ;  though  we  know 
dsat  he  is  an  object  of  general  detestation  to  all  classes  of  people  in 
France.  Should  he,  however,  meet  with  any  signal  defeat  in  Poland, 
and  should  Austria,  released  from  the  operation  of  her  fears,  and 
urged  to  a  proper  sense  of  her  situation,  arm  against  the  common 
enemy;  'tis  possible  that  his  subjects,  at  present  awed  by  his  power^ 
may  rise  against  their  oppressor.  But  this  is  an  event  on  which  our 
hopes  and  expectations  are,  we  confess,  at  variance.  Mr.  Hunter 
draws  a  true  picture  of  the  present  state  of  France,  and  contrasts  it 
with  the  situation  of  the  people  under  the  monarchy.  He  represents  it 
as  one  vast  scene  of  oppression,  extortion,  distress,  and  misery.  The  in- 
crease of  taxes,  though  carried  to  an  enormous  extent,  is  inadequate  to  de- 
fray the  monstrous  expenses  of  Buonaparte's  government.  I'he  people, 
from  inability  to  dispose  of  the  produce  of  their  industr}',  are  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  imposts  in  kind;  and  such  is  the  deran;?e- 
meut  of  the  finances,  that  nothing  but  a  second  national  bankruptcy 
csin  afford  even  a  temporary  relief.  It  is  the  usurper's  policy,  there- 
forej  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  carry  on  a  war  which  supplies  a  pretext 
for  maintaining  his  troops  at  the  expense  of  other  natious.  It  is  pro- 
bable. 
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hablp,  t^HTHj  that  h]$  tyranny,  and  his  acts  of  aggression^  mil  end  but  witfc 
h}»  liFe.    <if  kin  cfestructive  progress,  and  of  the  wretched  lot  of  those 
'  people  uho  fall  within  his  gra^ip,  the  following  is  an  accurate  descrip« 
tion : 

*^  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  uninterrupted  course  of  his  fortune,  that 

the  f  uidHnce  of  those  ineasuri*s  of  discretion  and  forbearance,  which 

vsaally  det(*rmine  the  acliuus  of  other  men,  are  unacknowledged  by  him. 

When  he  commands,  he  expects  implicit  obedience;  and  any  question  about 

hh  t'ljrht,  or  rej>istance  to  his  authority,  is  rc|;ardcd  as  an  act  of  contu* 

■iarli>u5  folly,  necessarily  incurring  the  degree  of  chastisement  which  he 

thinlrs  proper  to  iuiUct.     CVowns  arc  disposed  of  by  a  decree,  and  peo« 

pJe  aiB  transferred  from  the  rule  of  an  iiiustrious  dynasty  to  the  despotic 

Wfwtiy  of  anv  biise.born  vagabond  whom  he  deigns  to  appoint.     The  faci. 

lirr  tviCh  which  he  has  reduced  to  practice  these  extravagant  whims,  has    . 

frrtahtly  (a^  far  as  (he  mere  act  is  concerned)  in  some  degree  seemed  to 

variant  the  experiment;  but  I  feel  as  conlidcnt  as  that  1  am  now  writ* 

ing,  that  the  day  of  retribution  will  arrive,  and  that  all  this  disgusting 

lii^tory,  ^vhtrh  we  cannot  reconcile  to  reason,  and  which  we  can  scarcely 

iv€(<nr:le  to  truth,  will  be  corrected  and  reversed.     It  is  not  possible  that 

manlciud  ean  for  ever  continue  besotted  and  infbrated  to  such  a  degree,  as 

10  a!!o\v  themselves  to  be  thus -trampled  on;  as  to  tolerate  the  measure 

of  <|ieii'  preM'nt  miseries;  as  to  sutfer  this  ferocious  family  to  occupy  the 

throflies  of  their  lawful  king^i.     The  love  of  liberty,  the  love  of  honour, 

#h^  love  of  virtue,  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of  ipan.     These 

prrrtripit*^,  when  strengthened  by  culture  and  habit,  can  never  after  be 

«mitfi<afed;  and  although,  from  mistaken  notions,  they  may,  for  a  time, 

lie  frfreeleil  to  wards  unworthy  objects  of  affection,  judgment  must  at  length 

jWclify  i'rror,  and  early  attachments  must  inevitably  return.    Wherever  tije 

wuikMfrs  of  this  detested  family  have  been  deleg>4ted ;  wherever  their  base 

asd  mali^naut  passions  have  been  excited  ;  all  the  glowing  illusions  which 

.  hsfd  bi'cn  previously  conjured  up,  have  speedily  vanished,  and  the  curse*;  of 

■Mifkind  have  uniformly  attended  them.     Fatal  experience  has  totally 

ler^rsed  the  imaginary  benefits  nhich  were  cApectcd,  and  for  the  loss  of 

a  nltive  and  hereditary  monarch,  they  6nd  themselvei^  delivered  over  to 

ihr  gras\i  of  a  needy  and  proiligatc  adventurer,  who,  uncertain  how  long 

bis  fortune   may  endure,  maktvf  the  mobt  of  his   precarious  property, 

amf  shari'fi  it  amona  adherents  as  rapacious  wt  himself.     I  can  conceive 

n'>tlting  in  the  lot  of  litnuHnity  so  truly  calamitous  as  that  of  the  mtserab)o 

people.  IV hose  fate,  by  their  own  supineiiebs  and  credulity ^  has  been  re« 

i:;;rTed  fo  the  nH*rey  of  so  infamous  an  usurpation." 

We  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  immense 
ailvanla:£rs  .\^huh  BiioMftparlo  has  derived  from  the  absolute  controul 
"wbirli  he  has  t^Minblislud  over  the  pi  ess  on  the  continent ;  and  we  have^ 
n'Vdiu  und  agam,  t.alUd  upon  0411  government  to  adopt  some  means 
tor  ronnieractii»«^  llu  se  eflfcls,  so  highly  pernicious  to  us.  Mr* 
lltioftr  tUu:>  tnlurgrs  on  this  sunject : 

''*  The    untoMMded    rumours   which    he    so    industriously   circulated 

tiir«'U^-i)  (he  n. odium  of  a  vedal  pres^^  and  which  produe^^d,  at  the  mO« 

.  meiii^  io  pi;rt;(ii  a  uticibiuJi  iu  Ux»  favour,    can  no  longer  mi&lead  Cht^ 

gros^ 
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gro§9  crcdality  of  his  disciples.     Their  practical  siifTeriiip  have,  long 

aiocey  ezpangi*d  the  fanciful  pictures  which  his  seductive  colouring  had 

traced,  and  he  may  now  disseminate  his  infamous  caiumnics  without  aUd^ 

ing  to  the  number  of  his  proselytes.     It  is  inconct-tvable  what  a  destruc- 

tive  influence  the  periodical  papers  which  were  issued,  and  spread  through 

the  Continent   by  Buonaparte's  creatm^es,    produced.      The   uhiversal 

thirst  for  knowledge,  unguidcd  by  judgment,  which  prevails,  particular^ 

ly  among  the  Germans,  dii(pu»t;d  them  to  believe  what  (hoy  read;  and 

the  cause  of  Kngland,  suffered  as  it  was  to  remain  without  a  Hterary^ 

«hampion,  the  grossest  and  most  scandalous  falsehoods  ^'crf.  ijivrf^tly 

rcceired  as  truth.    Much  has  buen  lost  to  the  allies  by  ihe  uncontradkt^^ 

Vkanner  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  propagate  invented  sfories  to  thei^ 

prejudice,  and,  in  an  inverted  strain,  to  panegyrise  the  justice  and  mild* 

^ess  of  his  own  government.     The  extent  of  his  rule  ha»  fsU^;A«i/i  hi^ 

assertions,  and  evinced  the  baseness  of  his  views,  and  the  inanity  of  the 

rxpeclations  of  his  votaries.      Thoite  German  philosophers,    who  have 

been,  for  so  many  yearS)  plodding  over  the  solution  o[  theorems  on  go- 

fwaineut0SMd  diving  into  the  absurdest  speculations  on  religion  and 

fBOnUs  ;  who  have  been  vainly  promising  to  themselves  so  ma:vy  ad  van.* 

tages  from  the  various  revolutions  in  which   they  have  so   materially 

assisted)  mu<)t  now  dismij^s  their  perilous -.researches,  and  be  i^dided  by 

the  sure,  but  modest  light  of  past  experience.  *  They  mii.>t  now  q:iit  thos3 

dangerous  labyrinths  in  %vhich  they  have  so  long  been  entan^^lcd,  and 

letnrn  to  the  investigation  of  truth  through  the  paths  of  reason. 

*^  Bot  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  we  to  hope  for  any  thing  like  free« 
took  of  expression  on  the  Continent,  whilst  Buonaparte's  authority  is 
allowed  to  extend  in  every  direction,  and  the  ma^Mianimous  assertor  of 
truth  is  torn  by  hired  ruffians  from  the  protection  of  his  country's  laws, 
and  consigned  without  trial  to  an  ignominious  death  ?  His  headstrong 
passions  seem,  however^  in  the  instance  to  which  1  allude^  to  have  pro- 
pelled him  to  surpass  most  of  his  other  acts'of  brutal  indiscrrtiou  ;  and 
tiie  fate  of  a  Nuremberg  bookseller  has  augmented  the  number  of  his 
caeoiies  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  individuul  murder,  nlit'theroC  • 
Toussaint,  the  duke  d'En»liien,  (general  Pichegru,  or  captain  Wright. 
Shortly  after  the  mock  trial,  and  subsequcjit  murder  of  this  amiable  and 
fallant  prince,  a  caricature  wa>  exhibited  at  a  print-shop  v\  Pari<,  iu 
which  iv^as  represented  the  headless  trunk  of  the  duke  d'Knghten  throw-t 
ia^  oat  a  stream  of  blood  on  Buonaparte  and  his  two  ro^o/ brothers,  ^ho 
wefe'  fitan^g  opposite,  and  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  remains  of  their  ^ 
illustrious  yictim.  Underneath  was  written,  ^oild  Us  princes  du  xaag 
^Enghien.  A  severity  of  satirical  truth  which,  it  may  be  believed,  net* 
ther  escaped  notice  nor  punishment.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of 
those  privileges  so  deeply  interesting  to  human  nature ;  it  is  one  of  those 
possessions  to  which  cFvilized  man  is  so  entirety  attached,  as  the  most 
energetic  instrument  with  >^  hich  he  can  be  entrusted  for  the  preservufion 
of  every  enjoyment  derived  from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  soci<4 
union,  that  he  who  attempts  to  suppress  it,  invokes  to  arms  t;i\Qcy  ad*  . 
vocate  for  liberty,  and  every  friend  to  virtue.  As  it  was  designed  by 
Providence  that  the  soul  should  govern  the  body,  so,  in  a  fret;  state,  is 
the  pen  more  powerful  than  the  sword*  When,  therefore,  all  inquirv  is  ' 
.      ^  stided, 
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stiUcd,  and  all  information  prohibited,  reason  is  subdued;  the  order  of 
nature  is  reversed ;  and  corporal  streng+h  triumphs  over  mental  debility. 
Jfeiiro  is  derived  the  perpetuation  of  tyranny,  i^hich  can  only  be  in- 
sured by  crushing  the  Tigour  of  the  mind.  Buonaparte  feels  this,  and 
has  acted  accordingly.  But  mankind  is  too  enlightened  to  be  so  con- 
strained :  genius  will  break  asunder  the  stoutest  chains  which  dcspotisdk 
can  for^re,  and  he  who  thus  attempts  to  fortify  himself^  must  inevitably 
perish.'* 


/ '  iio]^  the  only  refuge.  Let  us  guards  then,  this  invaluable  privilege,  as 
r  a  pr^^iow*  gift*  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted,  under  Providence, 
lor  the  possession  of  our  religious  and  political  rights ;  and  let  us  shoW 
II  determined  resistance  to  alt  new-fangled  doctrines,  which,  utider  the 
yretcnce  of  explaining  its  nature,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  its 
substance.  Ohsta  principm  was  one  of  the  wisest  maxims  of  anti- 
quity ;  we  cannot  show  our  wisdom  better  than  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  it ;  and  every  deckioff,  or  dictum,  therefore,  which  trenches  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  should  become  the  subject  of  immediate  discussion, 
and,  if  proved  to  be  unsanctioned  by  law,  as  some  recent  dicta  assuredly 
are,  should  be  lirmly  opposed,  ere  it  become  a  precedent,  and  receives 
the  force  of  a  law. 

Having;  taken  a  comprehi^nsive  view  of  the  policy  and  conduct  of  th^ 
French  government,  Mr.  Hunter  comes  to  tliis  conclusion  : 

**  I  am  triprcforc,  for  all  thcstroufr,  and,  I  trust,  unanswerable  rea» 
lious,  which  I  have  enumerated,  decidedly  for  the  continuance  of  war; 
and  if  the  efforts  for  itb  deliverance,  which  the  Continent  seems  again 
resolved  to  risk,  .should  again  miscarry,  I  should  still '  declare  for  wan 
In  war,  as  long  as  the  odious  usurpation  of  Buonaparte  continues,  I  sec 
nothing  but  glory  and  Kecurity ;  in  peace,  1  see  nothing  but  danger  and 
disgrace.  If  we  make  peace,  even  that  kind  of  peace  which,  in  the 
opinions  of  many  men,  would  be  a  favourable  one,  can  we  avail  onrselvos 
of  any  of  those  advantages  with  which  peace  ought  to  be,  and  usually  isj 
attended  ?  Can  we  place  any  reliance  on  BuonaparteS  assurances?  Cau 
we  repose  any  confidence  in  his  honour  ?  Can  we  be  morally  certain 
'  that  he  will  not,  even  within  the  space  of  a  month  after  the  signature 
of  an  accom  rodiition,  commit  some  egregious  act  of  insult  or  aggression, 
that  must  instantly  terminate  in  open  hostility  ?  Could  we,  upder  such 
circumstance*,  venture  to  di^ai'm  ;  to  reduce  our  v%ar  establishment,  or  to 
repeal  our  war  taxe^i  ?  if,  therefore,  no  one  individual  benefit  can  result 
to  us  from  pacification,  xvhy  attempt  it?  If  we  are  tp  sustain  all  the 
inconvciiience  and  expense  of  lio>tile  preparation,  why  disable  ourselves 
from"  aiinoving  an  eneniy  whose  inveteracy  nothing  can  mollify,  an4 
who,  through  the  feverish  duration  of  a  nominal  peace,  would  only  bo 
enabL^d  to  exert  it  more  detrimentally  against  us  ?'* 

We  believe  ifiat  Jlr.  Hunter  has  been  misinformed  respecting  the 

succebS 
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success  of  Mr«  Windham's  military  plan ;  and^  indeed,  the  confessioa 
of  that  minister,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  did  not  look  iot 
any  present  advantage  from  its  adoption,  amounts  to  an  acknovvJedg* 
ment,  tliat  it  has  not  yet  succeeded.  Alluding  to  a  pamphlet,  whiclij 
on  its  first  appearance,  \vas  reviewed  by  us  at  considerable  length ;  he 
says : 

"  That  gloomy  pamphlet,  which  was  published  a  few' months  ago, 
entitled,  '*  An  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  which  was  written 
with  some  eloquence  of  language,  and  some  ingenuity  of  thought,  but  with 
no  force  of  argument,  and  little  regard  to  truth,  has  becn^  in  all  its 
leading  speculations,  completely  refuted.     It  was  at  the  time  confidently 
assertal,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  its  patron,  and  approved  unreservedly  of  the 
sentiineats  which  it  detaiiod.     This,  however,  I  never  believed;  because 
the  despondency  which  it  encouraged  was  unworthy  of  his  groat  mind, 
and  the  unbecoming  abuse  which  it  indirectly  levelled  against  his  illustri- 
ous rival,  must  have  been  totally  foreign  to  the  acknowLdgcd  candour 
and  liberality  of  his  nature." 

We  can  assure  the  author,  that  we  had  very  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  pamphlet  in  question  was  written,  if  not  under  the 
immediate  dictation  of,  at  least  in  direct  conjunction  with,  lA>rd 
Holland,  to  whom  the  proofs  were  sent  for  alteration  or  corre<!tion. 
If,  therefore,  it  was  incorrectly  stated,  that  the  proofs  were  also  shown 
to  Mr-  Fox,  (and  there  was  pretty  good  authority  for  so  stating  it,)  it 
fi  highly  probable,  that  Lord  Holland  would  not  have  suffered  such  a 
pamphlet  to  be  published,  without  some  commuuication  with  his 
uncle  on  the  subject;  and  it  is  equally  probable,  that,  had  Mr.  Fox 
not  approved  it,  it  would  not  have  been  publisliCd  at  all.  This  argu 
ment  is  not  to  be  overthrowii  by  any  reference  to  Mr.  Fox's  "  can- 
dour and  liberality."  « 

On  the  American  Intercourse  bill  the  author  entertains  the  same 
opinion,  as  nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  his  Mnjesty*s  subjects. 

*^  There  is,  however,  one  departure  from  sound  policy  with  which 
the  present  administration  .may  be  most  justly  reproached,  and  that  is,  in 
the  markcil  favour  which,  since  their  accession  to  power,  has  been  ex- 
pended to  the  Americans.  The  American  intercourse  bill  is  a  violation  of 
the  navigation  act  of  a  nature  highly  detrimental  to  the  naval  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  extent  also  to  which  the  Ameri- 
cans are  allowed  to  trade  to  our  East  India  settlements,  and  to  transport 
to  Europe,  from  the  remaining  colonics  of  our  enemies,  their  most  valu- 
able productions,  is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  By  this  indulgence, 
our  naval  officers  are  deprived  of  the  usual  chances  of  fortune^  and  the 
commerce  Of  the  country  is  essentially  injtircd.  It  is  among  the  raer- 
chants  a  subject  of  univcfsal  complaint.  The  strange  credulity  with  which 
the  oaths  of  perjured  American  captains  are  listened  to,  in  our  court  of 
admiralty,  is  also  matter  of  general  surprise.*' 

The  tract  was  written  befj?e  the  fatal  battle  of  Auerstadt;  and  the 
'^  postscript**  af(er.     In  tlie  latler,  liic  auiboi*,  with  equal  strength  and 

*  justice. 
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juaticA^  condemns  tlie  conduct  of  the  King  of  Prussia^  and  deplorei 
its  .coniK^qucuccs. 

**  After  the  ercnts  which  hare  successifely  happened,  during  the  re- 
Yolution  of  fhela,st  five  funereal  years;  after  the  manner  in  which  most  of 
the  contintntal  sorereigns  have  shof%n  thcmselres  lost  to  every  feeling  of 
glory  or  interest;  we  arc  almost  induced  to  resign  in  despair  eyery  ex* 
pectation  of  generousi  and  inanly  exertion.  Whilst  indeed  there  is  so 
much  fortune,  activity  and  skill,  on  one  side,  and  so  much  stupidity, 
treachery,  and  cowardice,  on  the  other,  it  is  in  v^in  to  look  forward  to 
any  thing  like  Hiiccessful  resistance.  Under  such  circumstances  it.u  idle 
to  speculate  on  human  action ;  and,  as  far  as  the  continental  nations  are 
concerued,  we  roust,  I  fear,  leave  them,  until  the  excess  of  th^r  suffer* 
ings  bring  them  back  to  a  just  sense  of  duty,  and  stimulate  them  cordial* 
ly  to  unite  iii  JcHrerance  from  an  intolerable  yoke.  G  reat  as  Buona* 
partc's  fortune  and  power  may  be,  yf/iih  them  the  means  of  redress  must 
erer  reside. 

<'  Whilst  this  cloud  of  uncertainty  is  hovering  over  the  European  con* 
tinent;  nhllst  it  is  so  impossible  to  penetrate  through  the  gloomy  atmo- 
sphere which  is  floafing  around  it,  or  to  frame  any  rational  conclusion 
respecting  the  efl'orts  on  which  it  n»ay  yet  resolve,  in  order  to  extricate 
itself  from  its  present  subjugation ;  the  plans  of  Buonaparte  are  less  prob- 
Irmatirul.  That  he  himself  will  at  last  be  overset  by  his  inordinate 
schemes  of  conquest,  and,  in  his  fall,  subvert  the  empire  which  he  has 
reared,  1  have  always  t^eeii,  and  still  am.  conlident.  How  much  more 
mivery  and  ruin  he  may  be  allowed  lo  occasion,!  shall  not  attempt  to 
define  ;  but  that  his  wickednesb  and  mischief  will  increase  in  mathematical 
proportion  to  his  power,  I  will  venture  to  pronounce  as  an  unerriitg 
axiom. 

*'  He  is  evidently  elati^d,  beyond  nil  bounds,  at  his  unprecedented 
success,  and  the  childishness  of  his  folly  keep*<  pace  with  the  madness  of 
his  ambition.  fAjually  a  contemner  oi  the  ordinances  of  God  and  man, 
with  urparalU'h'd  audacity  he  hets  them  at  equri)  defiance*  Plunder  and 
dc'Httli  are  his  ordinary  watch word:^ ;  the  one  administering  to  his  prodt«> 
ga h'ty,  the  oilier  fe^nling  his  revenge.  The  horrors  which  the  French 
troops  Itave  commiittHl  at  r^ubec,  Wirtzburg,  in  the  principality  of  Hesse, 
and  in  many  other  parts  ot  Germany,  are  not  to  be  described.  Church 
and  state,  rich  and  poor,  the  matron  and  the  virgin,  decre[>id  age  and 
luipless  infancy,  have  been  the  indiseriminate  victims  of  their  cupidity, 
tfieir cruelty,  and  their  lust.  Nor  is  the  mcanncis  of  hi«  character  lost  in 
tlu'  enormity  of  hi  more  atrocious  vices,  which  rather  act  as  reflectors  to 
p'.ire  it  in  a  uiori-  glaring  point  of  view.  Kv:Ty  public  act  partakes  of 
the  bareness  as  well  as  of  the  injustice  and  cmeity  of  his  disposition. 
\N  hut  can  evince  a  stronger  sense  of  a  sordid  and  \indictive  soul,  than 
thi^  unmeasured  exultation  and  the  unrelenting  rigour  \iith  which  he  per* 
siTutes  his  lalli-n  foes?  The  most  execrable  tyrant  that  ever  cursed  the 
eaith  v\asgenerou>  and  merciful  to  Buonaparte:" 

Mr.  Ilunicr  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  opinion,  that  the  tyrant's 
objtrt  is,  to  ( staldish  a  military  gcvernmeiit  throughout  Europe,  of 
wiiich  ho  v\jli  be  the  despotic  chiel.     Aiu)^  if  liis  luiCuae  be  ei^vial  to 

his 
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his  efforts,  every  lawful  monarch  will  be  dethroned,  and  his  own  spii- 

rious  breed,  or  his  needy  vassals,  will  be  appointed  to  succeed  theiii. 

Among 'his  ncltable  schemes,  for  promoting;  die  happiness  and  tct/fare 

of  maukind,  it  is  here  said,  that  he  means  to  grant  permission  to  Rf>* 

man  Catholic  Priests  to  marry;  ^*  and  that  he  destines  his  own  mother, 

who,  a  few  years  as;o>   was  a  tcasher-^woman  in  CSorsica,  to  be  the 

loirdj  bride  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope."     It  would  be  a  hopeful  union ; 

and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  complacent  spirit  of  tiie  pre- 

senC  Pope,  that,  if  Buonaparte  be  resolved  on  its   accomfilislnnent, 

it  will  be  carried  into  effect :  we  are  only  surprised  that  he  has  not 

found  in  his  domestic  circle^  a  consort  for  the  Dey  of  Al[;iers,  and 

another  for  the  Grand  Sii^nior:  since  he  would  then  form  a  ianiiiv- 

compact  that  would  make  that  olftheHo9€se  of  Bourbon,  which  set  ail 

Europe  in  flames,  sink  hito  absolute  insignificance. 

We  have  allotted  more  room  to  this  pamphlet  than  we  generally 
a}lo%v  to  similar  |Hiblications ;  but  the  subject  which  it  discusses,  is  one 
of  the  first  political  importance,  involving  the  fute,  not  only  of  xhi^ 
country,  but  of  all  Europe ;  atid  the  ability  with  which  the  author  has 
treated  it,  while  it  entitles  it  to  public  approbation,  jus tiiies  the  time 
and  attention  which  we  have  been  led  to  bestow  on  it.  « 

^  ,     -  -   ^-  -.   •  ■  '  ■"  "       "  ■■   " 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  if  the  Diocese  of  Durham^  at  the 
ordinary  Visitation,  in  the  Year  180f).  ^  By  Shute,  Bishop  oi 
Durham.     4to.     Pp.18.     Rivingtons.     1807. 

THIS  charge  is  rendered  peculiarly  interesting, and  impressive  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered.  At  the  t  lose  of  ii, 
the  venerable  Prelate  take?,  as  it  were,  a  last  farewell  of  his  cleijv  ; 
reminding  them,  that,' as  he  has  already  passed  the  usual  oge  of  uiaii,  it 
is  intprol>able  that  he  may  meet  them  again,  at  the  distance  of  r<:!ir 
i  years.  'I^esc  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  la9l  seutinienls  of 
a  dying  Christian,  who,  having  bidden  adieu  to  the  cares  and  the  pl^i- 
suns  of  this  world,  is  looking  forward,  for  his  promised  reward,  to  aii'i- 
tfaer  and  a  better  world.  Thus  it  must  ))e  infeired,  lh;it  the  Mish{>p 
spoke  from  his  heart,  that  he  weighed  well  the  subject  of  his  discus- 
sioo,  tikat  be  sought  not  to  add  strength  to  his  arguniejits,  by  exciting 
causeless  apprehensibn,  or  vain  a!arni.s,  and  that  he  ulteteil  not  a 
syllable  that  was  not  tlie  result  of  n^ntnre  deliberation,  aud  'of  the 
truth  of  which  he  was  not  fullv  artd  absolutely  convinrt<<i. 

His  Lordship  begins  by  adverting  to  a  torinei*  charge,  in  which  he 
had  itnptited  the  tremendous  calamities  which  the  French  Ucvohttiutx 
has  produced,  to  the  corruptions  otthe  Church  of  Uome  ;  to  its  widt)  d*^ 
parture  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  iVoui  ih^  U'.isjriptural 
uature  of  many  of  \U  institutions  and  doctrines.  Without  in<iuiri(ig, 
how  far  this  imputation  was  wurrunted,  or  not,  by  the  cirruniHtarues 
which  preceded,  acconipunied,  aud  followed  that  due  event,  we  f»a!iy 
agree  with  the  Bishop  in  thedtduction  which  he  has  drax^n  from,  it^ 

nauu-lvj 
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namelyj  the  necessity  of  cultivating  spiritual  religion^  with  ihore  zea!^ 
ardour^  and  perseverance^  than  ever.  In  this  charge^  he  considers  the 
nature  of  spiritual  religion  itself;  points  out  the  opposite  errors  of  the 
Romanists^  and  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters ;  and  explains  the  grounds 
of  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  of  the  truth  and  justice  of 
Mfhich  it  is  impossible  for  a  sincere  Christian  to  ddubt^  he  properly 
observes : 

*^  In  the  importatit  concern  of  public  worship,  the  Romish  Church 
and  our  Dissenters  have  taken  the  opposite  extremes.  The  Romanists 
have  oppressed  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospd,  under  a  load  of  ostentatious 
pageantry.  They  have  carnajized  the  ordinances  of  God  by  impure  and 
unauthorised  admixtures.*  Our  Dbsenters,  on  the  contrary,  in  rcformiltg 
the  reformed,  have  been  led,  by  their  zeal  to  simplify  a)ld  innovate,  into 
many  indecent  and  unscripturd  habits.  They  hare  deprived  religious 
-worslup  of  many  interesting  auxiliaries^  without  adding  any  thing  to  its 
spirit  and  its  truth. 

^^  The  zeal  of  both  parties  in  support  of  their  own  <^ysiem  should  teach 
us  a  lesson  of  diligence  in  ours.  1\e  zeal  of  the  Romanist,  especially^ 
should  operate  as  a  strong  caution  against  indifference  io  the  corruptions 
of  their  Church:.  The  indulgences  granted  to  them  of  late  years  should 
not,  In  oar  minds,  relax  the  force  of  those  principles  on  which  the  Re- 
furmation  was  founded.  AVe  must  not  suffer  our  supincness  to  become 
an  occasion  of  reproach  to  us,  that  the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  have  sacrificed  thfiir  lives  in  vain.'* 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the 
Romish  Church,  uhich  he  classes  under  five  se\'eral  heads.  • 

^^^  The  reasons  of  our  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  rest  not  in 
trifling  concerns  of  external  discipline,  but  on  points  essential  to^  the 
purity  of  the  Christian  Faith,  or  highly  important  to  the  interests  of 
moraiity,  and  the  due  advancement  of  religions  knowledge.  Our  Church 
sopurated  from  the  Romanists,  because  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  their 
Clmrch  were  derogatory, 

1.  "  From  the  honour  of  God  the  Father; 

%  ^^  From  the  mcdiatorship  of  the  Son ;  and 

3.  ''  From  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

4.  ^*  Because  by  authorising  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  pardons  thej^ 
Oicouragcd  the  most  scandalous  irregularities  of  life ; 

5.  ^^  Because  both  by  perfocming  the  services  of  the  Church  in  I^atio, 
and  by  locking  up  the  Scriptures  in  the  same  language,  they  violated  the 
express  command  of  Holy  Writ,  and  obstructed  the  diffusion  of  Christian 
Knowledge." 

On  the^r5^  ground  of  separation,  the  Bishop*s  arguments^  as  far  as 
they  go,  are  incontrovertible;  but,  we  think  that  they  might,  and 
ought  to  have  been  carried  farther.     We  shall  extract  the  passage : 

**  Our  Church  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  its  usages 
w^re  derogatory  from  the  honour  of  God  the  Father.     In  the  second 
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pr<»rept  of  tie  Decalogue  God-  has  expressly  commanded  *^  Thou  shal^t 
not  make  to  thyself  (for  the  purposes  of  religioHS  worhhip)  '^  any  g^aTe^ 
imagV^  nor  the  likeness  of  any  thing,  that  is  in  heaven  abo?e,  or  in^lhb 
earth  beneath."     The  Romanist  may  alled^je  tJiat  imagejs  were*  u^cJ  by 
them  only  to  excite  strong  religious  feelings,  and,  are  neVcr  intended /as 
objects  of  worship.     Eut  the  experience  of  every  age  and  nntjoo,  .111 
'which  images  have  been  introduced,  abundantly  demonstrates  thatidbla- 
try  is  (he  ineTitable  consequence,     Ncr  is  this  a  common  case  of  an  argu- 
ment af^ainst  the  use  of  an  institution  merely  from  the  abuse  of  it   .  In 
this  instance  the  abuse  is  unavoidable.     However  the  heads  of  a  Church, 
or  the  wise  and  well  educated,  may  distinguish  between  tb«  object^  and 
♦be  aid  of  religious. devotion,  yd  it  is  morally  impossiLlc  to  presej-ve.the 
\  .    distioction  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    To  us  it  cannot  be  surprising  that 
*     the  «amc  superstition,  which  could  induce  any  one  to  believe,  th*t. broad 
and  wine  (mere  bodily  elements,  of  earthly  i^anufactUre)  were  converted 
into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  should  without  much, difficulty^ 
worship  a  creature-image  instead  9f  the  Creator* 

*•*  To  disgui^je  such  repugnance  to  the  letter  of  God's  commandments, 
an  artifice  was  adopted  in  liomish  books  of  religious  in^^tilutiont,  as^  con- 
trary to  the  honour,  God,  as  image  worship  itself.  In  the  enumeration 
ot  the  Ten  Commandments  the  second  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  the 
Kumhcr  ten  completed  by  dividing  the  tenth  into  two;  and  this  in  direct 
Tiolation  of  the  injunction  which  was  given  by  Moses  for  the  endre  .ob- 
servance of  tha  Decalogue. " 

We  knew  that  the  Popish  missionaries,  in  China  had  so  mutilated  . 
the  Commandments,  by  the  suppression  of  the  Second;  byjt  ^^15  were 
not  aware,  that  the  phosls  of  Europe  hnd  dared  to  be  guilty  of  a  simi- 
lar violation  of  the  injunction  of  the  inspir^^d  .legislator.  In  respect  of 
image  worship  mnch  more  might  be  said  ;  •  but,  it  ought  .not  to  l^e  left 
unnoticed^ that  the  injunction;,  in  the  Second  Commandment,  extends 
farther  than  to  the  mere  prohibition  of  tt;ors//(^/?///Sf  images  ;  it  expressly 
forbids  all  external  marks  of  respect  or  adoratign;  ^^  thou  shaltnot  bow 
.  -  dojsrn  to  them,  nor  zcorship  them."  The  act  oi bowing  dmni  to  images  is 
\  evidently  regaided  as  an  outward  mark  of  worship^  and  is,  therefore, 
expressly  forbidden."  And,  that  the  Romanists  do  always  bow  to  the 
Cross  and  to  the  Images,  iu  their  places  of  worjJiip,  is  certain.  • 

In  conside:  ing  the  second  ground  of  scparalipu,  the  Bishop  adverts 
to  the  prayers  oflered  up  by  the  RomanisUj  to^  the  Virgin,  to  Aiigels, 
ami  to  Saints;  which  he  truly  regardis  a^  "  dejogatory  from  the  mediaf- 
torship.of  JeKUS  Chiist,  from  the  only  name  undtr  Heaven,  whereby 
we  niuat  be  saved.  Christ  ever  livtth  to  make  inlti cession  for  ns-; 
and. he  alofie  is  onr  intercessor  with  the  i^'ather.".  It  is  certainly  need- 
less  to  prex$  these  argnmeuts  on  P rotcstdnh.  His  Lordship  the^p 
directs  his  attention  to  fhe  practice  of  imposing  penances,  atid  purgh|a»- 
ing  pardon.  y     ■  .         , 

"  The  impo*.ition  of  penances,  as  purchases  of  pardon,  and  remedies 
of  past  sin,  was  a  denial  of  the  erTicapy  of  iae  great  sacrifice  which  Cliriit 
inadi;  for  U*  by  his  death.     It  was  natural  for  hea^thens  to  fall  itito  this 
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BiiperstHion^  who  kne\r  no  other  method  of  oxpiatioh. '  The  shedfdmg  of 
blood  for  the  remission  of  sin  was,  witli  the  Jews,  by  God_^s  own  ordi-i 
nante,  a  type  of  the  great  atonement;  and  continued  til],  in  the  fullness 
of  tioKi,  Christ  offered  up  himself'a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of 
all  mankind.  That  one  propitiation  once  made,  to  require  other  mean^ 
of  expiation,  by  peuanbes  here,  and  by  purgatory  hereafter,  was  to  se. 
dace  from  the^race  and  truth  that  came  by*  Jpus  Christ.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  again  substitatiog  the  blood  of  boils  and  of  goats  instead'  of  the. 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant.  It  was  carrying  ns  back  from  the 
Gospel  to  the  Law,  and  depriving  us  of  tlie  incstiniabie  advantages  which 
the  law  of  Moses  could  not  give  us.  The  covenant,  which  Christ  made 
for  us  by  Ms  death,  was  an  eveulastino  covenant.  It  was  by  a  sacru 
fice  once  made,  and  did  not  rec^uire  renewal  like  the  daily  typical  sacriiiccJi 
of  the  Jews.  This  great  superiority  of  Christ's  atonement  o^er  the  Jew- 
ish  expiations  is  strongly  marked  by  St.  Paul,  as  one  of  the  distinguishing, 
^xcetleneies  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  Yet  the  Romanist,  in  his  crroneoui 
notion  of  trans ubstantiati on,  supposes  the  body  of  Christ  to  be  oiTcred  at 
'^vcry  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  As  much,  therefore,  as  St.  Paul's 
ddctrine  raises  the  value  and  dignity  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  so  much  this 
Usage  of  tho  Romish  Church  detracts  from  it.  The  doiiiul  of  the  cup  to 
the  Laity  at  the  Sacrament  of  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  in  as  much  as  it  is  a 
direct  violation  of  Christ's  express  commands,  is  derogatory  from  tho 
honour  of  our  Saviour.  lie  said  ''  Drink  ye  all  of  this."  lie  did  not 
limit  this  command  to  the  Apostles  then  present,  any  more  than  the  other 
injunction  relative  to  the  bread.  To  withhold,  therefore,  the  cup  from 
the  Laity,  is  not  only  an  unjust  deprivation  oif  their  righta,  and  a  daring 
mutilation  of  that  holy  Sacrament,  but  also  dishonours  Ilim  who  litstitut* 
«d  and  ordained  it." 

Never  surely  were  such  presumption  and  temerity  (to  iijie  no  harslier 
terms)  evinced  by  Christian  Priests,  as  are  manifested  in  this  reftisal 
of  the  Sacramental  Cup  to  the  Laity.  It  lias  a  tendency  to  make 
them  snppose^  that  Christ's  blood  was  not  shed  for  thefn,  but  for  the 
Clergy  alone.  The  custom  originated  in  days  of  darkness^  when 
Priestcraft,  truly  so  called,  was  at  its  height ;  when  the  Clergy,  not 
satisfied  with  tjiat  influence  and  respect  which .  the  sacredness  of 
their  station,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  could  scarcelv  have  failed 
to  secure^  aspired  to  obtain^  over  the  minds  of  the  Laity,  a  total  and 
absolute  ascendancy  and  mastery ;  in  order  to  preserve  them  in  a  state 
of  complete  sub)Uj;ation,  that  they  might  guide  tbem^  at  their  pleasure, 
and  moulrf  them  to  tlieir  will.  In  the  accomplishment  of  thin  notable 
plan,  which  was  calculated  to  convert  free  and  rational  agents  into 
mere  animal  machines,  and  to  keep  them  in  mental  and  corporeal  sla-* 
Very,  the  Priests  paid  but  little  attention  to  Scriptural  injunctions. 

-**  Searoh  the  Scriptures,"  said  Holy  Writ ;  ''  You  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  read  them,"  said  the  Romij$h  Priests :  *'  Drink  yc  a  ll  of  tins'*  Cup, 

.said  the  blessed  Founder  of  our  faith  ;  "  Ycshnll  not  taste  it,"'  said  the 
fraudulent  and  dariug  perverters  of  his  word.  Ihcy  thought,  vuin  men, 
that  by  thb  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  Cup  to  thembeives,  of  that 

•Cup/  which  J  according  to   thpir  own  iuterprv*tation,  contained   ttie 
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Wood  of  their  crucified  Redeemer,  they  should  raise  their  own  conse- 
quence in  the  eyes  of  their  deluded  followers,  aud  ensure  their  utiqua- 
lifted  and  active  obedience  to  their  comnoiaDdt;,  whatever  they  might  be. 
They  pretend  not  to  justify  this  scandalous  abuse  by  any  text  of  Scrip-*, 
ture.    Strange,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  look  there  for  an  excuse  for  the 
palpable  violation  of  a  positive  command  of  God  ;  but  tliey  support  it 
on  mere  motives  of  expediency,  and  affect  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  Laity,  and  as  a  point  of  discipline  which  the  Qergy' 
have  a  right  t6  regulate  and  controul.     Some,  indeed,  have  been  so 
iii^{l»ted  as  to  contend,  that  Christ,  having  addressed  himself  only  to 
hisidisdplcs,  when  he  said,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  this,*'  did  not  intend 
Ait  the* Gnp  should  be  given  to  any  other;  but  as  the  same  argument, 
or  rather  allegation,  would  apply  equally  to  the  Bread y  the  use  of  it 
only  tends  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  hiunan  prejudice  will  be  car- 
ried, in  support  of  a  favourite  position.     At  tlie  same  time  these  very 
men  mu<^  admit,  that  the  Cup  was  given  to  the  Laity  in  the  primitive 
ages  of  Christianity,  when  the  iutention  of  our  Saviour  (if  that  could^ 
for  a  niouient,  admit  of  a  doubt,)  must  have  been  best  l;nown ;   nay, 
it  was  so  given,  in  the  very  times  of  tlie  Apostles  themselves,  and  by 
their  hands !     Besides,  we  would  ask  Dr.  Troy  and  Mr.  Plo<\'den  to 
reconcile  this  ackno\iiedged  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  Primi- 
te^  Church,    with  the  motto  which  they,   with   equal   consistency, 
modesty,  and  truth,  assign  to  their  ojvn  Church,  semper  eadem  !    From 
die  mutable  immutat/iliti/  of  the  corrupted  Church  of  Rome,  may 
Heaven,  in  its  mercy,  protect  us ! 

Having  gone  tlu'ough  the  different  grounds  of  separation,  the  worthy 
Prelate  adds : 

*'  The  recollection  of  these  reasons  should  be  sufficient  to  inspire  ns 
with  gratitude  to  the  pious,  learned,  and  ni^ndni&ioui>  Fathers  of  the 
Reformat ipn.  It  should  make  us  careful  to  prevent  the  contagion  of 
crroVeoas  and  pemicioiis  institutions  ;  and  zealous  to  maiotain  our  na« 
tional  Church,  which  it  has  cost  so  much  learning,  and  so  many  lives,  to 
eiUblish. 

**  The  doBolating  fury  of  the  French  Revolution  has  driven  into  this 
country  numerous  societies  of  the  Uomlsh  Cfiurch.  The*  Christian  spirit  of 
o«r  Church,  and  the  lenity  of  our  laws,  has  j^have]  cncourai;ed  them  to 
settle  iu  tlus  land  of  charity  and  freedom.   The  education  which  the  Knglish 
Catholics  used  tb  seek  in  foreign  countries,  they  now  have  it  in  thcir^ 
power  to  obtain  at  home  in  ample  seminaries  of  their  own  communion/ 
Various   other  civil    privileges  aud  indulgences  have,  within  these  fevr' 
ycar»^   been  granted  them  by  (he  Le^^islature. 

*'  It  becomes  an  urg^iU  duty  on  the  Minister^  of  (he  Church  of  Et^* 
land  to  guard  it,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  against  any  ill  consequences^ 
vhfch  may  be  likely  to  result  from  this  apparent  encouragement  of  in^ti-- 
tjitions,  which  they  must  condemn  on  pfincipies  of  truth  and  conscience, 
aacl  of  fidelity  to  their  prolession.  I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to 
you,  fretiuently  to  dwell  in  your  discourses  on  the  indispensable  duty  of 
observing  the  whole  law  unmutllated  and  unaccommodated  to  our  owa 
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usages;  on  the  purity  ^nd  spirituality' of  Cbristian  worship;  on  the  ono 
^sacrifice  of  Christ. oace  offered;  on  the  iiiefficacy  of  a^  other  means  of 
atonement  for  sin;  on  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  aiid  Intercessor;  on 
the  duty  of  searching  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of  diflfustng  the  knowledge  of 
them  among  the  poor;  6n  the  sole  infallibility  of  God,  and  of  his  written 
revelation.'*  *    • 

.  The  .encouragement  of  "Popish  institutions  is  more  than  apparent; 
■we.,  have  again  apd  again  proclaimed  the  eNlslcnce  of  a  regular  Nim~ 

1  nerjff  in  the  diocese  of  London,  in  which  English  young  ladies?  are 
not  only  educatcd^^  but  allowed  to  take  the  veil;  and  a  larger  sum  than 

•  usual  has  beqn  granted  this  year  for  the  Popish  college  of  Mayno^lh 
in  Ireland.  Other  sums,  too,  are  annually  granted  to  Dissentvr^^ 
3iyhiIe.uot  a  six-pence  is  given  out  of  the  public  purse  for  the  erection 
of  Protestant  Parochial  Churches^  or  Chapels  of  Ease,  though  the 
gieat  want  of  them  is  universally  fdt  aiid  acknowledged. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  R^ht  Kevcrend  Author  of  this  Charge,  that 

.  he  is  not  an  Irish  Bishop,  nor  yet  in  the  road  of  preferment;  for  his 

,  presumption,  \\\  thus  exposing  the  pernicious  Errors  of  Popery,  would 
infallibly-  prove .  a  bar  to  his  promotion.  All  such  exposure,  in  Ire- 
land, has  been  expressly  forbidden,  by  Vice-regal  Aitthority;  /by  the 
Authority  of  the  present  Head  of  that  House,  which  forms  the  copr 
slant  theuie  of  praise  to  the  Whigs,  and  which  h  incessantly  couplM 
Vfith  their  tributes  of  admiration  to  that  most  decided  and  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  King  William  !  Stidi  is  Whig- 
consistency  !  Unless  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  unite> 
seriously  and  resolutely,  in  support  of  the  Establishment,  anid  in  re- 
sistance of  those  dangers  which  now  threaten  it  from  various  quarters, 
the  cortseqttences  may  be  dreadful.     Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

**  The  Romanists^  and  ihe  Dissenters  from  onr  Chnrch,  afford  u?  an 
example  of  zeal  and  union,  and  perseverance,  which  well  deserves  our 
imitation,  t  In  recomm.ending  zeal,  it  may  appear  needless  for  me  t9  Vao- 
♦iod  you  against  want  of  charity  toward  those  who  do  not  belong  to^oi/r 
communion.  Our  defect  lies  more  in  lukcwarmness,  and  indifference, 
than  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  Yet  the  caution  is  more  necessary  at  present, 
in  proj^ortion  to  the  greater  need  of  vigilance*  on  our  part  in  counteract- 

■ing  th^  effects  of  the  uniccmitted  endeavours,  which  are  employed  by 
Romanists  and  Dissenters  to  promote  each  their  own  cause.'  Be  zealous* 
then,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  but  be  charitable.     Charity  is  ccr- 

.  tain ly  not  incompatible  with  the  most  activo  zeal  against  erroneous  and 
defective  institutions." 

That  these  excellent  admonitions  may  produce  the  desired  effectf 
not  only  on  those  to  whom  they  were  oiore  immediately  addressed,  but 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  established  Church  ;  and  that  the  veneJ*able 
monitor  may  live  to  witness  it,  wo  n^ost  devoutly  wish. 
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X^rcc    Letters    to  that  greateH  of  political  Apostates^    11^  Right 
Honorable  George  Tierney^  oHe  of' the  ^Representatives  of  ihcBo" 

•     rough  ofSouthKark  ;  along  xzith  a  correct  State  of  the  imperfect  R&-  . 
pre)tentafion  of  the  Commons  cf  the  United  Kingdom.     8vo.     Pp.  88. 
Crosby  and  Co.     1806. 

THESE  Letters  are  signed  S.  F.  Waddington,  and  appear  to  jbave  been 
YFittey  in  different  weeks,  in  the;  month  of  August  last,  previous  to  tfie 
i^Lfsoiution  of  Parliament.     Our  readers  will  collect  from  the  title-page 
i$sAt  the  author  is  sl plain  spoken  man;  he  disclaims  all  classical  knaw«  " 
ledge;  aspires  not  to  elegance  of  diction ;  but  professes  to  deal  in  strong 
facts,  and  powerful  reasons.  His  grand  object  is  to  hold  up  the  President 
of  the  Boajrd  of  Control,  as  an  apostate  from  the  principles  which  he  pro- 
fessed when  he  first  offered  himself  as  a  Candidate  for  the  Borough  of ' 
Southwark.     He  accuses  him  of  having  been  an  advocate  for  Reform, 
when  in  Opposition,  and  a  friend  to  CorrtiptSon,  )vhen  in  Place.     And 
from  these  and  other  otiences,  he  deduces  his  unfitness  to  represent  the  Bo- 
rough.   Whether  the  Electors  were  convinc(^d  or  not  by  the  arguments  ef 
Mr.  W.  we  pretend  not  to  decide;  but  they  certainly  adopted  his.c^Q^n-  . 

^plasions,  since  they  rejected  Mr.  Tierney. 

^  Mr.  W,  tells  us,  that  he  once  served  in  America,  under  General  Ro- 
bertson ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  present  Treasurer  of  the  County 
of  Surrey  Mr.  Alcock,  (the  friend  of  Mr.  Tierney,  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Borough  Volunteers,)  served  on  board  the  frigate,  Alliance,  Com- 
modore Barry,  in  the  service  of  the  United  Slafcsl  /7— Surely  Mr.  W. 
most  make  a  ml^'take;  it  cannot  be  that  an  Englishman  should  hav^ 
served  gn  board  a  rebel  shipl  Our  author,  who  speaks  .plain  language 
to  every  body,  after  reproving  Mr.  Tierney  for  his  silence,  when  the 
Tote  of  thanks  was  mdved  by  Sir.  H.  Arildmay  to  the  volunteers;  adds^ 

•  ''  Was  it  nothing  for  hah-witted  mini -ters,  actuated  solely  by  interest 
.^tid  by  opposition,  to  withhold  [from]  them  their  Country's  gratitude, 
after  debasing  their  officers  in  rank  ?  it  was  most  unpardonable  in  minis- 
ters; aad  I  fear  will  be"  [it  ha^  been^  '*  attended  with  great  ul,ti^ate 
discontent.  But  after  the  shameful  speech  of  the  Secretary  at  War,  Ma- 
jor Pott,  who  has  uo  idea  of  military  jobs^  was  perfectly  correct,  aiyf 
His  Mijesty,  with  a  due  consistency  with  his  admiration  Of  the  Volunteers, 
ought  to  have  disnussod  his  War-Minister." 

Mr.  W.  is  an  advorate  for  Annual  Parliatnents ;  and  he  gives  thf  re* 
port  of  Mrl  Tierhey's  Committee,  ni  1793,  on  the  unequal  representa- 
tion of  the  Commons,  'i'his  Report  is  written  with  great  ability,  aad 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  considering  the  subject^  with  great  temper. 
Thmigh  we  differ  toto  ccelo  from  the  conclusions  of  these  Gentlemen, 
\fe  cannot  but  praise,  their  ingenuousness.  The  account  of  Parlia^ 
meniartf  Patronage^  as  conveying  information  at  once  curious  and  use- 
ful, we  shall  extract;  premising,  however,  that  there  awesome  inaccu- 

fades. 
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racies  Tisible  in  the  list ;  and  that,  since  it  was^nade  ovti^  (in  ITfiS^)  4 
change  of  property  lias  of  course  taken  place  iu  many  instauces. 


'  «  PATEONAGE  OF  PJSERS, 

a 

VAMES  or  PATEOMSt  NOMINATIONS.  INf ^lUENCE. 


(1 

<  2 


Appleby 

£arl  of  Umz^tiU  ........  ^  2  Cockermouth    ^  t  Westmorland 

2  Hasieroerc 

1  BossincT    • ....,..) 

Lord  Mount  Edgccuipbc  .  ^  2  Lcstwithicl    , f  1  Fowcy « 

2  PlyniptoQ  . 
%kenrd    . 

Iliord  £IIiQt  •ff "  ^^  Grampound 

Germain's    .«,...•.)         '        i 


r  f  Lisl 
^gGrii 

lorfAjylMbnry  H  r  "'I"?:  T"    i        •• 

•^  "  ^  2  Great  Bed  Win  ., S  *    / 

'  Duke  of  NorthumberlaDd  \  I  vT^^f^'Tr  ^ 

I  2  Newport  (C.) 


2  Woodstock    }  1  OTfordshirc 


'  ^^^  °^  ^Urlbordugh    . .  J  J  Hc,yt«bur.v , .  $  1  Oxford 

£arl  Fitr.wtHuun 5  ?  „  "H!*^"  V t  2  P?twboroagh  

I  1  Higham  rec ^  ** 

Marquis  of  Laqsdown  «. . ., .  2  CaEie ,....»..'.  i  Wvcornhc  .,....»,.. 

Jiord  Sidney    . . , 1  Whitchurch 2  I^udgcrshaH   

©uke  of  PeTonsbire   2  Knaresboronsh J  {  Derby*^*'^*'   \ 

Puk,«fBedf.rd.....,....,Ta^ocic... J  }g.1Sti»  ".•■.::  i 

M.„„i.ofst.irord 5iadd'n:;::::{ 

Lord  Hertford 2  Orford    , , 

■  Lord  Abingdon 2  Wcttbury ^ 

'  Puke oi Norfolk 1  Arundel    .,...•«... 

C  1  Grtntham  •   •  •  • .  4  • 

Puke  of  Btttlandf  f i  Biamber  • <1  Scarbro*    ........ 

(  1  Newfirk 

pukeofBichmond J  U^tT" .:::::: f 

I^rd  Radnqr  •*••••«•..••' 2  Doninton   , .. .  1  New  Sannn  .•^•.•^> 


Tool 

Mcmbcti 
rr«irM4 


4 


Duke  of  Beaufort 


r  1  Moooiouihjdiire  . .  ) 
<  1  Monmouth  t«r*«*/ 
(  1  Cilouce:|tersKire   . .  ) 


Lord  Sandvicll    '. H  """•!"f:l<""''"=  •  •  I     « 

Marquis  0/  Bath 2  Weobly .....'.., .......* 

Lord  E^rem'ont    ..., 2  Midhiirjt ,,..•.......«•... 

'  Lord  Westmoreland    2  Lvm.e  Et* gis •  • ' 

LoidCorQwaliU  ..*( 2  Kye    1..... • 

puwofGrafton .,  • ..,.; "..••••{  1  ^s^.w-;:::;::;  f 

Puke  of  Dorset   .2  Grimtcad ^,... 
•                                                                                                                              .    »               •                •                                                       ,               .  • 


4 

5 
4 

9 

4. 
'4     . 

2 
f 

i 

5 


2 

2 
2 

2 

2 


Kumb.  ef  Pccrs.ratrons28  ^.  T«^tal  lOO 

j^omin^tc..,, C2  '♦ 


> 


XASCSS  OT  rAT&0X9. 


BoUUcsm 


NOMINATIONS. 


INFLUENCE. 


Brought  forwftrd     ft       £2  96 

Duke  of  Bridgewatcr S  Brack  ley  ..••...« 

Lord  Beycriey     . • . • .    . v •  •  S  Berralston    ..«*%•.». 

Lord Caiaeifbrd S (Md  Sarum ^ ,y 

Lord  Foley ,....  2  Drohwieli  v  * «....  iWorcestcrsUire. 

Lord  Bpte    i  Boasiney    % • 1  Cardiff  .' 

'Lord  Poitsarotrib'. .....;,...       . .-. .'..■.•.•.- *..  1  Andover  « . . . . 

Iu>rd  Oribrd. .  -  -•  •* 1  Castle  Ktding  ••*.■•%  .•■*..•       •  •  •  •• • . 

Lord  ^laloubury 1  Chriiitchurch. < 

l<ord  Htfdiricke  ; ; '. . .  1  Uyegatc 1  Cambridgeshire 

I^rdSomers     ..•.,....•-.  1  Ryegnte     .-.'.- .*      '. 

.Lord  Tovnsliend 1  Tanworth ..« 

}jV^  Harrowby  .*. S  Tiverton    ,#... 

LordDaKingt^a 1  Wiachclsca 

Lord  Bnlkeley     1  Bcaunraris •••• 

Lord  Povis  . .' 1  Montgomery    

Duke  of  Bolton   «. ^ iTutness 

Lord  Speoeer 

Lord  FaliBOttth    ^ . .  S  Tmfo 

lA>rd  llianet    t  Appleby    

Lord  Guildford 1  Banbury    ..•-.* 

Ix>rd  Camden •; ••• 

Lord  Powlett 

Lard  Grot^enor  ••••....••       •• 

Lord  Bathorit 

I/>rd  Shaftesbury    ...•...,       ^•..-. 

Lord  Berkeley 

Jiwd  Brownlow    •• 

Lord  Pembroke 2  Wilton 


il  Oakhampton 1 
lSr.Alhahi**....;.J 


1  Bath 

9  Bridgawater  • . . 

3  Cheiter 

1  Cirenoestcr  ,  •  • 
1  Dorchester  • .  • 
1  Gloucestershire 
1  Grantham 
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IToral 
Memtert 
Rtiun«t 

100 

t 

% 
S 

1 
1 

1 
« 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1    , 

\ 
1 


8 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 


I^rd  Oxford    , ^ 

Poke  of  Manebcstcr  •       

Lord  Pelhiun  •  • ,     

Puke  of  Portland    

]jord  Udiridgc    •  •«  • 1  Milbournc  Port 

J^d  Exeter .  • ; * 

liord  Warwick • • -. 

Loid  Pctrc  • -. 

Lord  Clarendon  ....;....»        

Ix>rd  Boiiugbroke   

Lord  Carlisle  • 

Lord  Otislow    .- 

X^ord  Walpoh* 

fjord  Giimston    «       

PokeofLceds    .; «... 


w 


1 
1 
1 


\ 


Kadaorshire .... 

New  Radnor. . . . 

Huntingdonshire . .  7. 

Lewes  «.«• « 

Nottinghamshire  .  *  • . 

Angiesea 7 

Caeroarvon      . .  • .  ) 

, s .  ..12  Stamford 

,*..  2  Warwick 

...  lTl»ctlbrd  ..♦ 

. .. .  1  Wootton  Basset   .... 


■j; 


1 1  Wootlon  Basset 

2  Mwrpeth    

*..  t 1  Guiidfbrd 

. .  -. 1  Lvnn.  .■  • , 

1  Sf.  Albans   .... 

• « « 1  Peiiryu 


•  k  •  .  • 


Nnmb.ofPeers,Pfttron8  7l   89 


n 


Total 


The  Treasury 
Ditto  . , . . 
Ditto  . . . . 
Ditto  . . . . 
Ditto     . . . . 


neminnte         1  Queenborougli 


•  J 


1  DoT«r    . . . 
1  Roche  ster« 
1  Plymoulb 
*i  Wwdbor    . 


•.*< 


74Pcers&  the  Treas.  nomin.  90 


7? 


'Botai 


1 


1 
1 
1 


9 

« 
X 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

163 

1 
1. 
1 

1 
9 

169 


PATRONAGE 
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PATRONAGE  OF  COMMONERS. 


NAMES  OF  PATRONS. 


NOMINATIONS. 


INFLUENCE. 


i 


Shrewsbury 


J  1  W.'niock 

:::::;:::;[.  ■■.■■■■- 


^  K 


Wm.  Drake,  esq.    . , 2  AgoioiMlcsham  ......'.....       , 

Lord  CIi  V  c   2  Bishops  Castle  .,.  ^^ i  Ludlow 

Re^.'Mr.  Holme,   J  «  ^-""'P'"! <"">, 

I  1  \armoutn(Ha.) 

Sir  J.St.  Aubin,  bart. ......  1  Ilt^lbione   *.* ^. 

—  iil^gers,  esq.,  ..««..,...  1  HcUtone 

W.P'ulteney,esq J  4  Weymouth, 'ficc.  .. 

ii.Birwe.,.,,.  .,...•...;  f-^:^, -:;-::: ( ' 

P.  C.  Crespigny»  £sq '. .  j?  AUiboroitgh  (Suflo)k).  .... 

irt  lusis,  e.q.  ..... ...  I  ^  AsbbunoQ  f 

Sir.H.  Bfirtgman,  bart:*;;;.' 

■      ••  •  •• 

J.  Boiler,  cjq ;  •  -  J  «  We,t  Loue 

—  liuiler,  esq >J  E<i*t  J^ooe 

Sif  Frdticifc  /killer,  .Jiarl.  , . , ,       «.•.•••.  ^ ..........  ^. .  1  Toii.t.s 

S.r  H,  C'la ytoD,  bart ?  Blpciiingly    , . , . , ,   ...... 

Si;  T.  Dundas,  bnrt 2  Rk  hjixond  *%«:•:::•.-:•••.     .  •  •  •  • 

S:r  E»  Ueerlag,  bart.    •.♦...  2  Romuey .    ,,  t  »•:••-:•  i .  •       ...... 

Si;  T.  FrauLland,  bafl.'  '..*...  2  Thirsjc'-   ..f /,.......,...... .       ..*."..'! 

Sfr  H.  iiurxard,  Ufcrt.  ....  •.  S  Lyuiuigton  ,  . . . .. .  i  j  ^  .1 . ..       ..*...*  ^ 

Sir  H.  CtJtijor(ie.bart .     .- • . .  X  Bmvt»er  . . , . . .. . '. *. '. *. . . *. . ".  1  Hiii f Ion ' . 'J  J I . .'  ^ . .  1 V . 

Sir  F.Bawer, hart •...;;;.-.;:; ii ...  V^  ^^-*'^^''''^^'^ 

...»  11  Jreiuyn J 

Sir  Jj  ^oneywood;  bate.;;,.  2  Steyning .\.'.^ . , 

Sir  F.  Sykes,  bart.  •.....« ^  WaliingVord  .'....... 

Str  J.  Vaancclc,  hart.  ......  1  Dun^ich    . .  ...;...:....•     i .  < « , , 

Sir  F.  Barrington,  bart.  » . . .  1  Newlo\^'a  (Hants)    ......       '. . . 

Sir  B..  Wbrslcy,  hart. 1  Newtown  (Hants)    ....".. 

Sir  C.  Hawkuuf,  bart.  '  .  • .      '  1  St.  Michael's     

Sir  Ij..  Palke,  bart.  . . .'.'.'. .  •  1  Ashburton^ ^ 

Sir  C.  Yunge,  barti  '«.......  »     1  Honiton « 

Sir  G.  Davers, bart.' ••.^.... 

Sir  .%•  Fiudyer,  bart.    . .  •  • ^ . . . . 

Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  bart .1  Denbighshire 

Ixird  Wesicbte  '  ..*.»..•••.  1  Bew^dlcy    ...;.. ', 

Lord  Middleton  ...'.: 1  Whitchurch w 

Sir  (X  Gould  Mocgbti  . : 

W.  J«Uitft%  esq 2  Petersfield     

J.  li^binsoii,  est]. ',,.,. 2  Harwich     .......: 

—  Wilkms,  osq.  ...;...*...  S  Maliue&bury  . , 

JR,.Troward,  esq 9  Uchcstcr 

W".  Pra^d, esq. • 

T.  P.  Lei^h;  esq 2  Npwtown  CX.anca8hire)  . . 

W.  C  MeddJycoti,  esq. . . , .  1  Milbourne  Port    

J.  Cilcraft.  esq.   .....'.;...  2  Waroham 

J.  ^.  Chacch,  esq.    . . .....  i^  2  Wci\dovcr.. 

^Lady  Irwia 2  Horsham    

Mrs.  AJIaiison  .... ... .....  2  Bip;>on ^ 

Sir  Jonathan  Philips    .2  Caroelford     

Thomas  Lister,  esq 1  Ciitheroe   

P.  A  Curason,  esq 1  Ciilheroc   


I    Trtil 

returned 

'i>y   tttm- 

moptr*. 

o 


1  Bury .«... 

1  Chipprnham.i  J ..' j 


1  Brecon 


2  Si.  Ivi 


Camaoperi^  Patrons  48      65 


33 


Total 


I 
1 

.1 
5 

« 

3 
2 
S 

2 

4 

t 
t 
2 

« 
3 

2 

3 
2 

t 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

t 
2 
9 
3 
3 
1 
3 
3 
3 
-« 
3 
1 
1 


87 
IfAMXS 


"PoKtics. 
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Brcmaht  forward        48     65 

John  Mortiock»  esq 

C.  Anderson  Pclbaiq^  c^q..^. 

J.  F.Xutlrell,  esq. 

B:  Barne,  e»q 1 

J.  Bond,  esq. 1 

H.  Bank»,  esq. 1 

E.  L»(celle5;  esq 1 

H.  Pierce,  esq 1 

K.  Ladbroke,  esq 1 

W.  Cmrie,  esq ...1 

\^.  P.  ilsljc  A*Court,  esq. . , .  1 

B.  Howard,  esq ;  t 

Georgtf  Hmit,  esq.  .........  1 

Ijitd  Alilford    .............. 

C  Forester,  esq. ... .' 

J.  C.  Jcrvoi.«e,  esq.  .1 1 

C.  Sturt,  esq.  '. ' 

G.  Rosn,  <!3q. .*•.. .1 

\\\  Evelyn,  esq.  ». « 

.  Jsr.  C.  F.  Radciiffcf  esq 

T.  W.  Coke,  esq 

T.  Anson,  esq 

W.  Lee  Antoincy  esq 

T.  WiUiatDS,  esq 

Hi  MiddIeton,,esq 

Philip  Hashleigh,  esq 

C.  Tudway,  esq 

J.  Dawkins,  esq..  . . . •  ^ . 

H.  PentoA,  esq 

K.  Fecle,  esq. 1 

James  Sutton,  esq \ . . 

"Whiltaker,  esq 

$r  P.  Bilirei;  bart.     ....... 

Jo9.  Ircnionger,  esq.    ...... 

W.  Beckford,  esq. 

Sir  J.  Carter    .* 

£.  Bat^ard.  esq 

Edward  IClward,  Esq.   .  .^« .  i 

Thomas  Lamb, esq • .  2 

P.  Stephens,  esq 

Lord  MuSgrave    

R.  Ganion,  esq.    .......... 

Btgkc Hon. T. iiarley.    .... 


KOMlNATrONS. 


Dunwich    .... 
Corfe  Castle  . . 
Corfe  C;<stle  .. 
Northallerton 
Northallerton 

Gattan   , 

Gattan , 

Ilcytexlmry  ,. 
Castle  Rising 
3odiDYn     .... 


Yarraoiith,  Hants 


Christcburcb. 


Tatuworth 


'  t        * 


Hftstings 
Ry« 


f  r  •  •  f  • :  •  r 


Contmoncrs  91 


82 


INFLCEJ^CE. 


Cambridge  Town 

G^iaisby vi 

IVtmchead  ......... 


»      I 


Hkverfordwest^ 
Wenlock '  .... 


1  Bridpcrt 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

I- 

2 


Hythe  *. 
Hi'the  .. 
Derby  . . 
Litchfield 
Marlow  • . 
MarioW . . 
Denbigh 
Fowey  .. 
Wblls     .. 


Chippenham , 
WmAestcr 


..  1 

:.2 


Deviees.. . . 
Shal'teshury 
Boston  .... 
Ahdovfcr  . . 
Hindon' . . . . 
Portsmontii 
Dartmouth 


......................  X 


Satidwich  .... 
Scarhro'....-.', 
Winchester  ., 
Leominster   ; . 


» -. 


*F  • 


57 


Total 


TotU 

rvcurnett 
oy  cuci* 

monert. 

»7 

St 

I 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1- 

\ 

1      • 

1 

1   ; 

X  . . 

1    ' 

I   . 

X   : 

X      . 

1 

t   . 
1 
1 
1 
I    ■ 

i* 

%  I 

1     ; 

1 
1 
% 
«    : 

t 

1     ' 
\     . 

a 

139    ' 


*•  Note.— ^During  the  last  1%  years  (1793  to.  1806}  many  of  tlie  Peers  have  been  adi, 
▼anced  in  rauk»  and  ^le  honours  of  the  Peerage  havfe  httt.  conferred  on  many  of  tlie 
Commons."  *  .  , 

Wc  muft  observe  in  conclusion,  that  Mr#  W.  takes  great  liberties  with' 
l&r  mother-tongue;  both  in  her  Phraseology  and  Orthography* 


4n 


•  *- 


i^4r  oniOINAL    CSITXCJS>r. 

jIn  Address  fo  Richard  Brinslci/  Sheridan^  Esq-  on  (kc  public  andprit 
vote  Froceedifi^s  during  .the  late  Election  for  Wesiniinsier  ;  inditding 
the  Statt  of  Domestic  Politics  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Neiff  Par* 
Uamenf ;  zcith  a  f^iti^oftke  '*  Letter  to  the- Earl  of  Moira^^^  on  cer* 
tain  Accusations  against  His  Royal  Highness  the  Pri/ice  of  f Vales; 
ttiid  occasio7if4  Remarks  on  the  Prince  of  WaU&^  Marquis  Welleslcy^ 
Karl  of  Moira^  Sir  JF'rancis  Jht,r.dett^  Messrs,  fVbitbr^ad^  Sluiridan^ 
y.  Sheridan^  Panll^  Moore ^  Britten^  Elliot^  Sfc^  By  iln€  Author  of 
Mr.  Fox's  Titki  to  Patriat,  kc.  dUputcd.  8vo.  Pp,  01.  2s.  Joha 
Jfosrph  Stockdalc.  . .  1607^      * 

MR.  Sjicridan  .lias  here' met  vifh  an  opponont  wlio  has  indnsfiy  to 
■careli  fojr^  judgmient  to.  ascertUn,  and  spirit  to  publish,  strong  and  sever* 
trnlhS)  s«oh  as,  ^eki  doubt)  ho  thinks  the  times  and  the  occasion  re- 
quite. His  opening  paragraph  explains  his  motire  and-  -intentions  ? 
**  Yonr  return  to  Parliameht  for  the  city  of  Westminsler",  by  measures  so 
profligately. abandoned^  and  so  destructive  tq. the. qvUPtitvUUp.n.  and  true 
int(»rest  af -^He'ceonlrj^,  rises  npoii  the  attention  <^f -mankind  too  power- 
falN^  to  tenthrr  silence  rcnial."  He  then  alludes  to  a:  former  publication, 
wh»ch  we  have  hot  soi?n,  in"  which  he  animadverted  on  Mr.  Sheridan's 
comisfencjj  In  fln»t  declining  to.  itjt^nd  for  Wp^toninsjti'T^.  o.n.  the  ground  oT 
bis  bttaehment  tO'his  constituents  at  Stafford^  and  in  -afterwards,  (an  iu« 
tcrral  of' a' few  weeks  only  having  elapsed)  offering  hhnself  for  that  city^ 
In  the  !ormer  instance,  too,  Mr.  Sheridan  pronounced  a  panegyric  on 
the  noble,  name  of  Percy  ;  but  J)P  soouor  y^M  it  l^AOwq?  that  the  Duk* 
cf  NorthnH>berimnd,  with  a  proper  regard  to  his  own  dignity^  refused  to 
let  Ids  son  become  tiie  colleague  of  snch  a  political  Quark^  ^^  than  (s'tys 
the  Anther  to 'Mr.  S.)  his  Grace  became  subject  to  those  nn  warrant* 
»bl6  epithets  [which]  you  seldom. f^l  to  l^^jsh  qp. men  inauspicious  to 
thcvmeans  of  augmenting  your  intereet,  or  [of]  inflatiog  your  ambition." 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  business  of  the  election, 

^'  On'  the  first  day  of  election,  the  6utragc6us,  sind  perhaps  justifiable, 
SnsuUs  yon  met  with  fponi  your  eri^cjit/oirs,. and  tlie  exasperated  indepcnde»t 
ICl^tore,  furoishcd  you  with  a  modest  hint  of  thttir  estimation  of  your 
pretensions  to- confidence,  and  that  you  stood  on  thc-sam^  ground,  which. 
jo^i  and  Mr^  Fox  had  always  branded  with* tiic  foulest  abuse,  against 
every  candidate  supported  by  treasury  inQuenoe,  ^n  influence  which  joii 
l)a>t  aided  lyjF  outrages  amounting  to  an  apology  for  every  species  of  elec« 
tidneering  violence  hitherto  1c nown  in  this  country.  ' 

*'  The  cfty  of  Westminster  was  in  a  state  of  constapration  for  fifteen 
days,  the 'Suffrages  of  the  people  were  violently  s($ized,  and  dragged  to 
the  huitinj^s,  with  the  same  inclination  and  alacrity  tb*.t  debtees  follow 
Sheriffs'  Officers  to  prison.  It  is  true,  you  had  the  assistance  of  many 
persons  of  high  rank  and  consideration,  connected  with  ^ou  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  titles,  places,  pensions  and  contracts;  inline,  the  most  disgrace- 
ful scenes  of  Iniquity  have  been  practised  to  procure  your  passport  to  tho 
House  of  Commons,  for  an  Election  it  cannot  be  called,  unless  you  can 
get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  choice  is  a  necessary  ingrcdiei^t  In  its  legal  inter- 
pretation. 

*<  The  mandates  of  power  never  assumed  such  peremptory  aspects ; 
(he  floodgates  of  corruption  were  thrqwn  open,  and  the  wh^lc  city  dc-, 

iuged 


lu^od  bj  public  rlolcncc,:  privato  ifUrigtie,  andacioas  bribery,  and  mu 

blushing  perjury.     To  such  a  Colpssus  of  uncoDsti<;utionai  menace,  to 

8Qch  a  Leviathan  of  unexampled  outrage,  nho  -was  opposed  ?     Mr.  James 

Paall.     A  man  almost  unknown  in  Westminster,  a  man  of  no  partj  j  no 

fiemagoguc  of  a  faction  ;  of  no  eminence  in  vice,  without  the  ability  to 

corrupt,  or  the  power  to  command;  no  opulent  friends,  no  pecuniarjr 

*  support;  no  Rip:ht  Honourable  Committee,  or  public  printB  in  his  pay.'; 

po  sycophants,  ))arasites,  i)r  place-hunters,  to  await  the  feward  of  iho'^i 

iniquity,  or  to  look  up  to  his  Pllectiou  as  the  signal  of  rccqmpenso ;  ^ 

maa  destiiute  of  reasonable  pretensions,  or  h^ipe  of  success  against  Sir 

Samuel  Jlood,  or  any  other  character  more  elw^ible  than  yourself «     llo 

built  his  hopes  solely  upon  that  reprobation  of  your  iz^nduct,  which  rang 

through  the  country;  it  was  uot  any  merit  of  his  own,  bat  the  dcnwrUs 

of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  tliat  procured  him  4K)0  independent  v(h 

fers.     With  respect  to  Mr.  Paull,  you  cannot  suppose  anj?  an  advocaift 

for  the  man;  abstracted  from  his  being  a  candidate  for  Westminster,  1 

pire  as  little  for  hhn  as  I  do  '^ov you;  and,  if^one  had  been  tosse<}  in  /& 

blanket,  and  the  other  in  a  hov:>e-pQnd,  neither  would  have  been  iii^eb|. 

ed  to  my  exertions  for  a  release.     You  must  have  remarkedy  tlfat,  in  i«^ 

Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  I  have  treated  Mr.  Faull  with  much  asp^. 

rity,  at  least  with  a  sufficient  portion  to  convince  any  ^an  that  my  wiidics 

for  his  success  were  then  not  of  the  most  sanguine  opmplcxioa*  f 

^*  There  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  attending  this  eontest,  that. made 
the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  who  kuow  the  value  of  freedom^  and  who 
have  displayed  a  steady  and  intrepid  perseverance,  ii^  mjaoifosting  %  d^ 
testation  of  (he  means  by  which  you  have  acquired  your  return :  in  fhort, 
Mr.  Fox's  Election,  that  cost  near  200,0001.,  and  (mdediu  the  ruin  of^ 
.Dumber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  tradesmen,  the  impoverishing  [of J  a  cep 
tain  Dukfi,  and  other  men  of  high  consideration^  can  never  i>e  mentioned 
in  a  comparative  sense,  unless  it^  exhibit  the  turpitude  Qf  yours  iu  a  mora 
flagitiqus  point  of  view." 

The  spirit. in  which  tliis  autlior  supporia  principles  without  regard  fo 
ynen  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  thus  coQimepts  on  the  loffakjf  i^f  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy : 

<  V  One  of  your  banners  di^^played  to  the  uninformed  and  g^ung  f:^ow4 
9-jour  Ijcifaltj/!  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  deemed  impi^tinept  .to/ii)^ 
Quirc^  at  what  period  of  your  life  it  began  :  did  you  give  any  symptoms 
of  it,  in  the  ^accbaiialian  toast  given  hy  the  Duke  of  Norfoll^:  ^^  Tlie 
SoTereignty  of  the  People  I'*  did  you  retract  the  insult  yqn  then  ofibra^ 
your  Kiifg^  hy  abetting  the  damnable,  seditious  dx>ctrine  of  .Mr.  Fok, 
irhen  h^  declared,  in  the  Jlouse  of  Corompus,  that  the  most  axniablei 
Monarch  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  firit^sh  throne,  >f  as  but 
^^  Tho  C];eaturc  of  the  People  I"  by  which  you  endeavoured  to  exaU  the 
Irantiq  sliouts  of  ^  laM'less  luqalic  rabble,  paramount  tq.  the  Constitution 
itself? 

^^  When  Heaven  threatened  the  nation  with  its  awful  displeasure^ 
through  ihd  sides  of  His  Majesty's  sacred  person,  what  then  were  yoifv 
effusions  of  Iqyaity  ?  w^rfe  they  manifested  in  tho  fell  aoibition  of  your- 
self and  colleagues,  to  place  the  functions  of  royalty  in  hands,  that  the 
foostituiioa  would  not  consent  to  entrust  it  ?  Was  it  j^o^  the  aim  of 
fQXy  a^d  the  Tuemlscfs  of  his  desperate  f^.ction^  tq  ^e^e  t^  ^over^* 

\  '     "  meni 
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■lacnt'  of  the  coimtiy,  by  means  that  every  lionest  man  shudders  to  con^ 
template;  the  consequences  of  which  might  have  led,  in  times  hereafter, 
to  all  the  civil  ivars,  and  disasters,  that  marked  the  bloody  contest  be* 
tween  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lanca^er  ?  You  do  not  want  penetral 
tion,  and  fkiifectly  tj?i'i>erstand  Mr.  Has  not  the  whole  tenor  of 
your  life  (twelve  months  excepted,)  composed  a  systematic  hostility  to 
the  peace,  hotiour,  and  dignity  of  your  Sovereign  ?  I  ask  you,  Sir,  in 
■the  face  of  the  world,  if  the.  tranquillity  of  that  system  has  ever  been 
disttirbed  hy  one  visible  token  of  loyalty  ?  So  much  for  yotir  atfection 
and  fiddtly ' to  our  beloved  Sovereign.  And  now  a  few  observati^ons  on 
Jrour  patHotism^*knd  love  of  your  country. 

"When  the  hof*''<^  principles  of  the  French  revolution  filled  all  Europe 
1A4£h- lamentations^  Ivere  not  your  speeches,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
pregnant  witfrthe  most  strenuous  efforts  to  encourage  the  butcheries  that 
cxtermifiated '  the  Rojal   Family,  the  nobility  and  priestSi,  demolishing 

•  every  restige*  ot  religion  and  morality,  and  desolating  one  of  the  fairest 
'COnAtrios  in  the  known  world?     I' ask  you.  Sir,  who  were  the  men  that 

•  inaiittAinetl  such  detestable  doctrines,  such  monstrous  principles*  such 
dreadful  sentiments  towards  loyalty,  as  induced  Mr.  Burke  to  exclaim, 
(addressincT  himself  to  you.)  **  let  ns  keep  French  Atheism  from  our 
hearts,  and  their  ■rfag<;cr'J  from  our  throats :"  and  again,  addressing  himself 
to  yoa,  hfe  swd,  ''if  theie  be  the  sciithnents  of  thi?  honourable  gentleman, 

'4  cut  with  him  in  politics  for  ever!"  dnd  I  believe  Mr.  Burke  religiously 
kept  hi»  word.     If  snch  was  the  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  who  knew 

-yoii  perfectly,  where  shall  I  look  for  a  man,  who  can  give  me  a  more 
tatfsfactory  accoihrt  of  your  affection  for  genuine  liberty?     But,  I  have 

'HOt  leisnre  to  negative  every  sentiment  of  loyalty  you  hare  utterwJ,  in 
thecout^se  of  twenty  years ;  perhaps  a  reader,  not  furnished  with  the  op- 
portunities I  have  had  of  knowin*  th6jn,  will  be  enabled  to  give'a  shrewd 

•^iie69  at  yoor  temporary  loyalty,  which,  by  the  bye,  1  believe,  was  a 
mere  electioneering  trick. 

''All  the  hellish  purposes  of  that  desperate  traitor,  O'Connor,  are 
fresh  in  "tho  memory  of  mankind  ;  nor  is  the  veneration  you  entertaine4 
for  his  principles  wholly  forgotten  by  the  generality  of  his  Majesty** 

-faith'ftil  subjects ;  but,  as  I  have  treated  those  transactions  with  no  small 
degree  of  sefverity  in  my  t-ietter  to  his  Grace  of  Norfolk,  1  shall  add  littte 
mortal  present,  than  your  own  account  of  the  admiration  in  which  yoa 
held  the  most  dangerous  traitor  this  country  e%cr  knew.     A  proof  of  that 

'treason  will*  stare  you  in  the  face,  paj^e  57,  in  that  Letter.     Peruse  the* 

•diilbolical  Manifesto,  and  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  to  page  61,  where 
you  will  recognise  your  opinion  of  that  treason,  and,  being  upon  oath, 
1  think,  few 'people  are  preparwl  to  disbelieve  your  testimony,  as  it  was 
given  at  a  time  when  the  treasuryship  of  the  navy  was  as  distant  from 
your  grasp,  as  the  welfare  of  your  country  was  from  yoor  meditation. 
!•  will  ask  you.  Sir,  if  there  is  an  honest  loyal  man  on  earth,  after  rcad- 

'ing  Mr.  O'Connor's  treasonable  edict,  and  your  extatic  encomiums  upon 

'  the  author's  principles,  who  can,  for  a  moment,  mistake  your  genuine 
SjBntiments  of  loyalty,  or  love  of  natural,  or  political  libi-rty  ?" 

It  is  highly  proper,  that  men  who  only  display  their  Loifaiti/  when  in 

•  place,  and  who  make  such  a  forward  boast  of  it,  should  be  reminded  of 
'.their  past  dislt^alty.     The  sinceiity  of  such  men  is  a  just  object  of  sus- 
picion. 
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picion.  Besides^  it  is,  on  other  &ccQunts,' important  to  keep  hi  rtevr 
the  conduct  of  all  pretenders  to  patriotism,  at  a' time  when  nuft^^  prin- 
ciples were  put  to  the  te^t ;  when  the  coimtry  was  threatened  with  at* 
tacks  from  abroad  and  with  rebellion  at  home,  and  when,  of  course,,  it 
required  the  united  talents,  and  the  combined  eftbrts,  of  every  good 
subject, 

\Ye  concur  with  <l»is  writer  in  the  opinion,  that  if  Mr.  JcfTery's  stu- 
pid and  interested  atfack  on  live  Priuco  of  Wales  had  not  bt^ca  forced  into 
notice  by  the.  miserable  sycophants  and  parasites  of  thclVince,  itwould^ 
Tcr)'  soon,  have  beeji  coitsignod  to  oblivion.     But  we  tUnk  him  rathci 
DDfair  in  his  remarks  on  the  letter  of  Theophrastus  to  Lord  Moira  ;  tha 
author  of  which  certainly  kne^v  his  own  object  best,  and  had  aright  to 
adopt  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  proper  means  of  accomplUhing  it.  • 
Adverting  to  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Pauil  against  the  Marquis 
WeJlesley,  of  which  he  entertains  a  very  just   opinion,    he   coulendft^ 
that  Mr.  PauH  was  not  the  principal  in  that  transaction,  but  the  agent^ 
the  mere  tool  of  a  faction.     His  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  both  new  and 
curious. 

'•  To  get  at  the  origin  of  this  dreadful  business,  I  shall  commence  mjr 
inquiry  with  asking,  who  Mr.  Paull  was,  at  the  time  ho  was  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  If  he  is  a  Tailor's  son  now,  he  must  have  bceu 
.comethlng  very  like  a  Tailor^s  son  then  :  bis  rank  in  life,  though  respect* 
able,  cunid  never  inspire  him  with  the  presumption  of  foriring  himself^into 
the.company  of  the  ileir  Apparent  of  the  crown;  who  wavit,  then,  in«. 
troducf^  him?  and  for  what  purpose  ?  The  Prince  of  Wales,  you,  and 
every  man,  know,  is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  ia.Europef. 
and,  though  His  Royal  Highness  might  find  amusement  in  the  company  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Fox,  and  others,  whose  companionable  qualities  have  beea 
pleasiugji  in  the  circles  of  wit,  and  literature,  yet. Mr.  Paull,  if  we  are 
to  t>elicve  you,  was  an  unlettered,  unaccomplished,  aad  ignorant  man,  of' 
plebeian  origin ;  possessing  no  eminent  acquirements  to  render  him  an  ac« 
ceptable  companion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  clear,  from  all  tho 
consequences  that  followed,  his  introduction  to  His  Rpyal  Highness  ori- 
ginated in  some  motive  tliat  had  taken  possession  of  a  sanguinary  faction^ 
then  in  op^n  hostilities  to  the  existing  government  of  the  country;  the 
Marquis  Welicsley  had  attached  himself  to  that  government,  by  an  im- 
portance of  character  f'ew  men  ]>ofi>ess,  which  if  addc^L  as  an  additional 
weight,  to  the  then  administration,  bade  fair  to  annihilate  a  desperate 
faction,  in  the  full  vigour  of  democratic  violence.  V.  itk  respect  to  :\lr. 
Paull,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  the  mere  machine,  by  wiuch  the  proaecii- 
tion  was  worked;  the  tool  or  implement  in  tlie  hands  of  Mr.  Fox, 
.yourself,  and  associates';  and,  in  ordt*F  to  p.ocure  the  banc h' on  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  desperate  undertaking,  the  ehari;cs  a;;ajast  tho 
Marquis  W^ellesley  were  painted  in  such  blood>stain«'d  colours,  as  were 
most  likely  to  work  upon  the  amiable  lce!in;;s  of  iiii  Royal  Highuesb. 
And,  who  were  they  painted  by?  Not  Mr.  )^aul] ;  hn  v. as  simply  tho 
pallet  and  brush  bciarer  to  tlii'  diabolical  Arri«i.i-i,  wiio  uxrcuie.l  (ht:  dire- 
ful picture;  and,  that  he  ujij^ht  nut  rJax  in  the  part  allyltfJ  to  him,  you 
contrived  to  strengthen  hjs  ntrves,  by  the  ap»-r»>b4  ion  i,i  tiro  lUir 
Apparent  to  the  crown.  Mattors  beln^  thus  p:e;  arcd,  t.i-j  attack  u;h)(i 
the  Marquis  beg  inland  the  progre.sioii  ol  csLa^goratc^l  cv  piilc  e\iJc.icc, 
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In  the  House  at  Commons,  was  diligcntty  promtilgafed  th rough  tite  ntu 
lion  ;  but,*  doubting  whether  the  acts  of  rraclty  exhifcitcd  against  the 
Slarqnis  wo*iid  not  be  defeated  by  his  unitcrsal  character  for  humanity 
and  benevolence,  the  old  factiori  trap  w;is  set,  with  the  stale,  though 
lariog  bait,  of  puhlir  rnin.  The  Marquis  was  charged^  w  ith  having  in- 
curred a  debt  of  four  millions  sterliriiTj  to  be  raised  by  tax<^s»  on  the 
people  of  this  country  ;  and,  that  twelve  or  twenty  millions  more,  must 
be  raised  from  the  san^e  source. 

'^  The  part  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  in  the  business,  appears 
to  have  been  wrung  from  his  syuipaMiising  heart,  sensibly  tonched  by  a 
story  of  well-wrought  woe;  but,  from  whom  did  IIIk  iiighiicss  receive 
that  story?  was  it  not  from  the  rhetorical  li^ure  of  >our  owu  represcii?* 
tation  ? 

"Thus  ranch,  Sir.  for  the  proceedings  on  the  score  of  guilt  ;  we  will 
now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  plea  of  innocence.     In  the  midst  of  this 
criminal  career,  (he  country  n as  electrified  by  the  agonising  seTisatlons, 
cansed  by  the  death  of  Air.  t^lt;  that  lamentable  event  furnished    fresh 
employment  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  FoxN  friends ;  a  ncM'  discipline  wal 
to  be  adopted,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Marquis  Wel!cslcy  abandoaed,  upon 
the  same  principle,  that  Pirates  quit  the  chace  of  a  single  vessel  for  the 
sanguinary  hope  of  plundering  a  whole  Heet.     ICvery  exertion  was  made 
to  alter  the  course,  even  the  scudding  sails  of  imposture  were  set  to  facij» 
litatc  a  more  prosperous  voyage;    a  voyage  fatally  accomplished.     In 
plain  terms,  Sir,  we  all  know,  that  Lord  GrenviJle,  having  His  Majesty's 
confidence,  was  entrusted  to  form  a  now  administration ;   the  virtues  of 
file  Marquis  Wdlesley  rendered  him  dear  in  the  estimation  of  Lord  Grcni 
vilb  ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  Mr.  Fox,  yourself,  and  others  of  your 
party,  were  to  be  included  in  that  admiT4ibt ration,  was  the  abandonment 
of  all  further  prosecution  against  the  Marquis :  and  you  all  promptly  de- 
termined,  that  the  ckutain  plunder  of  the  nation  was  far  preferabtff  to 
the  risk  of  pillaging  an  individual.     This  compromise  having  taken  jplace, 
you  had  no  further  use  for  your  little  ferrety  Mr.  Paull;  the  scent  of  a 
setter,    and  the  industry  of  a  'terrier,  were  equally  unnecessary;  for^' 
without  his  •  assistance,    the  whole  warrei^  came  within   the   grasp  of 
stauncher  hounds. 

^'  The  spirit  of  primitire  Christianity  took  possession  of  your  hearts  ; 
and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  inspiration,  you  pronounced  the  Marquis 
perfectly  innocent;  confessed  your  errors;  and,  in  the  pious   tone  of 
repentant  sinnct's,  acknowledged  your  oticnces  before  C^od  and  mcn> 
imploring  forgiveness  in  method  is  tical  strains  of  hypocritical  piety:  and,, 
as  if  you  were  afraid  to  trust  your  souls  to  the  mercy  of  God^  or  your 
bodies  to  the  execrations  of  the  people,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Mas  again 
brought  forward  to  sanctify  your  damnable  apostacy,  and  screen  }"oa 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  whom  you  had  made  the  stalking- 
horse  to  cover  your  aim  at  the  Marquis  Welleslcy.     What  possible  Ian* 
guage  you  could  use  to  induce  His  Royal  Highness  to  believe,  that  the 
man  who  was  a  monument  of  abominution  a  few  days  previous  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  decease,  could,  imniediately  upon  that  event,  be  converted  into  a  , 
Saint,  or  a  demt-god,  I  know  not;  nor  do  1  believe  it  can  be  accounted 
for  by  any  sophistical  argument,   Mi  thin  the  geog^raphy  of  your  own 

eloquence.     There  is  but  one  possible  w«y^  ronsonant  with  rationality^ 

to 
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to  reconcile  (he  absordify';  and  that  Is,  By  adopting  6ie  sentiments  of  the 
Ecclesiastic,  who  hac^  risen  from  the  humble  situation  of  a  fisherman  ttf 
that  of  Pope  ;  who,  in  token  of  his  hun>iUty  and  mean  origin,  exhibited 
his  net  upon  erery  stage  of  his  preferment ;'  but  on  the  accjaisition  of  the 
Pontificatp,  it  was  remarked,  the  token  of  his  former  profession  did  not 
appear,  io  which  he  wittily  replied:  '*  the  pursuit  of  rirtue  is  o/er^ 
the  fish  ift  caught." 

"  Now,  Sir,  a  word  or  two  for  Mr.  Paul! ;  and  if  these  words  will 
not  mke  you  blush,  your  bronze  must  bo  impenetrabitn  learin|j  tb# 
justice  or  InJMStice  of  his  accusation  of  the  Marquis  oat  of  the  question^ 
hecn^fainfy  possesses  one  virtue  that  you  have  shook  hands  with^,  and 
bwie adieu  many  years  since;  he  has  at  Ictist  preffervcd  his  consistency ^ 
and  that  too  under  all  the  perilous  circumsitanccs  of- your  attempts  ta 
debauch  it" 

Certainly  Mr.  Paull  has  the  merit  of  consistency,  of  which  hfs' opponentf 
cannot  possibly  boast.  As  to  Lord  Wcllcsicy,  it  was  always  our  opini. 
on,  that  the  charges  aga'iust  him  originated  in  tiic  same  motive  which  gavo 
birth  10  the  prosecution  of  Lord  Melville,  The  Marquis  was  known  to' 
be  a  itatcsmati  of  great  eminence;  and  it  was  feared,  that,  on  his  retura 
from  India,  he  would  be  appointed  to  a  high  situation  in  the  government, 
a>id  would  so  strengthen  the  adntiuisiration,  as  to  exclude  the  Foxitcn  ; 
and,  therefore^  it  was  resolved  to  keep  an  impeachment  hanging  over  hit 
head.  Had  tLe  Foxites  remained  in  opposition,  iSlr.  Pauii,  we  are  per* 
taded,  would  have  had  no  cause  to  condemn  them  for  desertion.  Mar- 
ion VVelI&<t  ley  would  have  experienced  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  Lord 
Melville,  and  with  the  same  justice;  for  we  believe  them  both  to  be 
equally  honourable,  and  equally  innocent. 

*'  With  respect  to  Marquis  VVcUcslcy's  innocence,  no  man  can  enters 
tain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  who  has  read  a  work  entitled,  a  vinoica* 
TiON  op  the  justice  AND  POLICY  OF  TiiK  WARS  iN  ixoiA.  This  Biasterly 
performance  cTontains  an  accurate  history  of  all  the  transactions  that  felt 
DDder  the  administration  of  the  Marquis^  Wellesley  :  of  course  incladoji 
those  impeached  by  Mr.  Paull.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  is  stamped 
Yidi  the  great  credit  and  ability  that  haii  marked  the  character  of  the  writer 
from  his  infancy,  the  now  Sir  George  Dallas,  (as  it  is  said.)  To  attempt 
any  thing  by  way  of  criticism  on,  or  even  commendation  of  che  worR 
ibelf,  would  be  only  blurring  with  ignorance  the  fairost  pages  in  the  Eng- 
lish !angua|re  ;  1  shall,  therefore,  only  observe,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  read  it,  that  they  have  lost  the  gratiH cation  of  beins; 
coovinced,  that  the  Marquis's  condu9t,  as  Governor-General  in  India, 
vas  justifiably  upon  every  principle  of  sound  policy,  every  laudable  at- 
tention to  the  interest  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  to  this  country ; 
tnd  that  whatever  acts  of  severity  were  enforced  under  hi^  administration^ 
they  were  the  effects  of  imperious  necessity.  If  they  were  not,  what  ex- 
cuse can  the  government  of  this  country  make  for  putting  Despard  and 
0*Coigley  to  death,  whose  qffcnccs  partook  of  the  same  turpitude  with 
those  who  became  the  objects  of  punishment  in  India?  In  line,  Sir  Georgo 
Dallas's  intense  application  to  all  the  minutiae,  necessary  for  tiie  elucida- 
tion of  the  Marquis's  conduct,  form  the  completest  exculpation  that  the 
force  of  evidence  is  capable  of  producing ;  an  exculpation  that  ^/ouy  and 
lUfais  maletoient  accusers^  hare  been  compelled  to  acknowledge ;  for^ 

if 
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if  you  haTe  not  acknowledged  it,  what  epitheit  can  I  usefteiiKsrfiaae  the 
indignation  of  mankind,  ai^ainst  the  authors  of  that  acx^usation  V' 

Speaking  pf  the  distributic^n  of  places,  after  Mr.  Fox  came  into  powcr^ 
the  author  says,^ 

*'  I  cannot  help  retnarking,  that  it  borders  on  national  disgrace,  when 
we  see  places,  even  in  a  milUarif  departmeni^  }>estowed  on  iidlers,  j 
strolling  players,  and  other  characters,  possessing  no  plea  for  the  p^e-  ' 
ference  given  them  ;  wliose  whole  livens  are  unmarked  by  a  single  trait  of 
loyalty,  wh  Jly  talentless,  and  the  direct  reverse  oC  every,  qualificatioa 
necessary  to  till  their  si<  nations ;  Mhile  brave  men,  who  ha?e  spent -their 
1)e$t  days,  and  blooiK  in  the  service  of  their  country,  are  consuming  the 
■winter  of  jil'e  in  mortincation  and  penury." 

]f  this  he  the  rase^  the  author  will  render  an  acceptable  service  to  thd 
public,  by  printing,  as  he  promises  to  do,  a  list  of  places,  with  the 
,  names  of  tht;  holders  annexrd,  with  appropriate  comments.  In  his  anii^ 
madvcrsions  o\\  Mr.  Sheridan's  late  Tavern-f-peechcsy  ho  introduces  some 
incidental  rema^ks^*  on  a  transaction  which,  some  months  ago,  made  a 
^reat  noise  in  the  capital.  AVe  shall  quote  the  passage,  because  it  places 
that  tniDsaction  in  a  neic  li^t. 

*'  In  electiooeerina  phrase,  yon  reverted  to  the  state  of  Buonaparte^S 
poH — (lod  of  Heaven!  what  could  I , say  on  that  occasion!  But  let  rne 
get  rid  of  the  heart-rending  thought,  by  asking,  who  were  the  voters  on 
that  miscreant's  poll?  Had  wc  not  poll  books  opened  in  this  country? 
Was  not  his  principal  agent,  O'Connor,  canvassing  both  .England  and 
Ireland?  And  who  (vemposed  his  diabolical  Committee  ?  Read  my  Let- 
ter to  the  Duke  of  Norfalk,  and  you  Mill  see.  Is  it  possible,  that  a 
truly  ioyal,  hidoi>ond.  nt  man,  who  has  the  good  of  his  country  at  heart, 
could  summon  forcitude  enongh  to  endure  the  eH'usions  of  such^lamnable 
hypocrisy  2  You,  Sir,  are  a  privy  counsellor,  and  I  sincerely  wish  the 
privity  wa^  con6ned  io  that  honourable  station.  Two  o'clpck  in  the 
morning,  under  particular  circumstances,  is  a  -  well^chosen  hoo/  to  be 
communicative.  There  arc  men,  Sir,  to  whom  the  roost  trilling  com- 
znunication^  may  produce  the  most  important  advantages.  The  honr 
that  Lord  Lauderdale  set  oiF  fofr  France,-  and  the  result  of  his  negocia* 
tions,  previous  to  his  return,  were  circumstances  known  to  r€ry/<?a?/^ 
and  perhaps  very  improper  to  be  known  to  thcUfew^  until  officially  an- 
nounced, -^'onr  own  Sagacity  will  amply  anticipate  any  further,  ex  plana* 
tion  ;  for,  at  this  moment,  my  lips  are  securely  locked,  and  the  key  in 
possession  of  another.  However,  a  total- s licence  upon  the  subject  would 
amount  to  some  degree  of  criminality  ;  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  in 
the  country,  perhaps  in  Europe,  'has  been  accused  of  giving  improper 
intetligeuce,  and  for  an  improper  purpose.  This  his  Lordship  has,  u|)Oi\ 
oath,  denied,  ^nd  1  have  a.  stronger  reason  for  giving  full  credit  to  his 
^davit,  than  any  other  mun  in  the  kingdom,  yourself  and  some  one  or 
tM'o  persons  exc^pled.  Upon  his  Loniship's  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  the  author  ef  the  charge  was  called  upon  to  show  cause 
y^'ny  a  criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  -against  him:  the  a'pplica- 
tion  was  made  early  in  (he  Term  ;  and  the  Rule,  as  in  other  cases,  mustKave 
cxpir«*d  in  four  clear  days;  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  further  prodiicdincs  ; 
and  it  is  publtrly  said,  that  the  atfair  is  compromised.  I  could  wish,  for 
the  noble  Earl's  reputation,  the  charge  had  met  an  ample  investigation, 
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as  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  it  would  hare  manifested  his  innocence ;  4 
drcumstance  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But,  Sir,  that  would  not  be  the 
Only  gratification  the  public  would  rcceiye,  for  the  result  must  have 
trooght  forward  the  guilty  object.  As  to  the  information  Mr.  Charles 
ga? e  to  Lord  Grenrille  ;  the  man  who  doubts  its  truth  knows  little  of 
the  grounds  which  justify  my  suspicions ;  but  this  is  not  the  moment  of 
explanation.. 

*'  The  whole  tenor  of  fearl  Moira's  life  ought  to  inspire  mankind  with 

sentimeots  no  way  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  an   insinuation 

agaiflst  his  honour,     'the  man  who  has  exhibited  such  an  uniform  con* 

.tempt  for  money,  is  not  very  likely  to  adopt  unworthy  means  to  obtain 

^    iu    In  saying  thu^  nkuch,  I  gratify  my  own  feelings ;  a  gratification  that 

wiJI  be  much  increased,  if  what  f  have  said  weigh:!  but  a  feather  in.  th^ 

scale  that  preponderates  with  his  Lordship^s.  innocence  ;  and  I  do  most 

sincerely  lament  that  the  confidence  dnd  unlimited  friendship  you  enjoy, 

should  eyer  be  the  i^ause  of  diminishing  the  M'elUearned  popularity  of  $(> 

amiable  a  man.     I  have  said  thus  much,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any 

suspicion  of  guilt,  that  might  attach  itself  to  fhe  circumstance  of  the 

business    being  dropped.      That  intelligence,    similar  to  Mr.  Charles's 

statement,  did  transpire,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  you^  of  all  men,  are 

Very  ill-quaiified  to  dispute  its  anthenficity.     But  I  am  appreheusive,  Mr. 

Charles  has  been  led  into  a  statement  somewhat  incorrect ;  a  circum* 

stance  that  will  draw  upon  him  tery  little  of  your  censure,^* 

The  inuendoos  here  are  too  plain  to  be  misdndcrsteod ;  and  truly  majr 
we  say,  that  Mr.  Charles  Was  mistaken  in  so  material  a  part  of  his  state* 
liient,  as  the  idlentity  of  the  person  who  gave  the  intelligence  in  question. 
Unquestionably  no  one  Who  knows  Lord  Moira,  could  for  a  moment 
suspect  him  of  any  thing,  in  the  smallest  degree,  mean,  6ase,  or  dis- 
bononrable;  His  generous  contempt  of  money,  his  boundless  munificence 
and  liberality;  reiider  it  impossible  for  any  suspicion  of  the  natdre  here 
alluded  tOy  to  attach  to  his  Lordship. 

Subjoined  to  these  observations  is  the  manifesto  df  O^ Conner,    of 

rather  the  message  6f  the  Secret  Committee  of  England,  to  the  Exetutivd 

Directory  of  F^-ance;  and  Mr.  Sheridan's  and  Mr.  W  hi  thread's  evidence 

tm  the  Trial  oi^f  O'Connor  at  Maidstone.  .  "the  concluding  remarks  id 

pp.  59,  6(),  on  the  increase  of  the  peor,  lare  wholly  foreign  from  the 

sabje<!t ;  *  and  iXiXiy  present  a  picture  greatly  overcharged.     The  poor  of 

the  metropolis  are  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  ate  heVe  represented 

io  be;  their  earnin|;s,  'generally  speaking,  (for  excepfions,  of  coui^sC;; 

there  must  be,)  ate  fully  adequate  to  the  comfortable  support  of  thefii^ 

families ;  but  the  fact  il,  that  they  s];)ehd  a  considerable  portion  of  theni 

dt  the  alehbnse;  and  appropriate  more  to  iht  purchase  of  gin  for  them* 

selves  than  for  that  of  meat  for  their  families.     These  remarks,  too,  ard 

highly  objectionable  in  o);her  respects ;  and  should  th'<^  Tract  run  into 

another  edition,  which  is  Very  probable,  the  author  would  do  well  to 

tnppresi^  them,  particularly  as  they  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  hlsF 

arginnents.     The  pamphlet  is  loosely  and  carelessly  written ;  andcon* 

tequentiy  abounds  With  inaccuracies.     Some  of  these  have  appeared  iii 

oar  quotations;  aiid  we  subjoin  a  few  others.     ''  Each  of  which  arre'[is] 

either  larded,  &c.''  p.  23.     "  Four-fifth*  of  this  pamphlet  h  [are]  most 

iro.  CIV.  VOL.  xivi.  M  certainly,'^ 
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certaiulj^,"  &c.    tbtd.      Cnckold  for  Cuckoldcrf,  p.  4^      Infideliiwt  is 
repeatedly  used  for  Infidelity. 

Advantages  of  Russia  in  the  present  Contest  with  France^  xcith  a  short 
Descriptian  of  the  Cozacks.  8to.  Pf.  66.  Jordan  &  Maxwell. 
1807. 

WE  have  crer  maintained  that  the  French  were  less  likely  to  oppose 
the  Russians  with  success,  than  they  were  to  appose  any  other  nation ; 
and  we  have  assigned  our  reasons  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion.  Similar 
reasons  are  adduced  by  the  author  of  this  track,  who  enters  at  length  on 
the  subject,  aud  uses  such  arguments  as  must  convince,  wc  think,  every 
man  who  is  open  to  conviciiou.  His  brief  account  of  the  Cozacks  is' 
curious,  and  we  shall  extract  it,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  ability. 

'*  Wherever    I  have    mentioned  Russian   soldiers,   I    never  meant 
to    include  under    that    denomination,    all   those    irregular    anxiliary. 
troops  known  under  ihe  name  of  Cozacks^  who  form  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate body.     The  name  Cozacks  is  general,  and  applied  to  all  those  tribes,, 
which  follow  the  same  irregular,  and  almost  optional  method  of  warfare. 
The  particular  bodies  of  the  Cozacks  are  distinguished  from  each  other, 
not  by  the  diflbrcnt  nations  which  c**mposc  them,  but  by  the  places  they 
respectively  inhabit;    Thus  the  Don-Cotacks  take  their  name  from  the 
river   Don;    the  Ouraiian  Cozacks  from  the  Ouraliau  mountains;  the 
Cozacks  of  the  Ukraine  from  the  name  of  the  country;  and  the  Zaportt"  f 
vidn  Cozacks^  from  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  as  the  word  Zaporaviany 
or  more  properly  Zaporogtzij  signifies,  in  the  Russian  language,  ^  people 
living  i)cyond  the  Cataracts.*  The  two  former  are  chiefly  the  Colonists  of 
Great  Russia,  and  the  two  latter  are  formed  of  Malo-Russians  ;  these  wear 
no  beards.     The  Zaporavians  shave  oven  their  heads,  and  leave  only  a 
small  piece  of  hair  upon  the  crown,  long  enough  to  reach  the  nose,  and 
pride  themselves  uppn  every  thing  that  is  opposite  h>  civilization)  and  to 
the  common  feelings  of  man.     There  was  a  time,  when  no  woman  what- 
ever was  pertnittcd  to  live  in  their  society  ;  and  though  they  have  began 
lately  to  have  more  intercourse  with  the  sex,  still  they  retain  strongly 
the  marks  of  their  former  ferocity.     They  may  be  called,  with  great  pro- 
priety, a  gang  of  desperate  outlaws,  of  robbers,  and  all  sorts  of  public 
oJSTenders,  who  are  suffered  to  exist  merely  on  account  of  the  mischief  they 
(to  to  the  enemy. 

*'  The  Cozacks  oftlie  Ukraine  and  the  Doii^Cozacks^  are  more  advanced 
ifk  civilization  ;  the  latter  are  seen  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  with- 
out beards;  but  tli«  former  exist  now  merely  in  name,  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  the  inhabitants.  There  arc  also  Cozacks  formed  into  re- 
gular regiments,  but  of  these  we  need  not  speak.  Excepting  the  Cozacks 
of  the  Ukraine^  and  the  Zaporavians j  the  Tartars  and  Calmucks  are  so 
interspersed  with  all  other  Cozacks^  that  they  form  the  most  conspicuous^ 
and  promineat  feature  in  them.  The  Calmucks  seem  to  be  the  real  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Scythians,  who  dwelt  oU  the  borders  of  the  Don 
(Tanais).  Their  features  are  broad  and  tlat,  with  a  pair  of  small,  fiery, 
and  piercing  ic^y^.  They  are  of  small  stature,  very  robust  and  active> 
and  expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  they  to  this  moment 
use  with  astonishing  dexterity.     They  arc  extremely  skilful  in  managing 

unruly 
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Mnily  horses^  and  are  hired  expressly  for  that  purpose  by  the  horse-con* 
tractors  for  the  army   who  hare  to  choose  these  anirtals  out  of  the  wilcj 
skids  bred  chiefly  by  the  land- proprietors  in  Little  Russia.     A  Calmuck 
rides  straight  into  the  midst  of  these  ungovernable  creatures,  and  after  a 
horse  is  single  oot,  which  is  to  be  taken,  he  throws  a  loop  round  his  neck 
urithsGCh  expertness,  that,  thongh  the  distance  is   considerable,  as  the 
ferocious  animal  will  not  suffer  any  one  to  approach  him  near,  he  seldom 
nis!ies  his  aioi.     No  sooner  docs  the  loop  fall  upon  the  horse'a  neck, 
than  the  Calmuck  fastens  with  amazing  rapidity  the  dthet  end  of  the 
rope  to  the  saddle  he  sits  upon^  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  possi* 
bility  of  the  horse's  escaping.  The  unruly  savage  thus  surprized,  struggles 
htrd,  but  the  other  horse  which  the  Calmuck  rides,  takes  such  a  position 
'{k^tfae direction  of  the  rider,  thut  the  strength  of  the  captive  is  exhausted, 
aiHf  k^  at  length,  sutfers  himself  to  be  led  away,  and  is  soon  tamed.  The 
Tartars,  who  are  like  Calmuckii  in  their  persons,  are  so  intermixed  with 
tbem,  as  to  be  seen  every  where  together.  They  eat  horse-carcasses,  with- 
oat  any  other  preparation  of  the  flesh,  than  the  warming  it  under  the 
saddle  of  the  horse  they  ride  upon.     For  this  reason  they  have  in  go* 
ii€ral.two  or  three  horses  with  them  ;  so  that  their  provisions,  and  the 
means  of  travelling,  proceed  with  them,  without  any  incumbrance.     Both 
tliese  nations  or  tribes  are  extremely  .numerous  among  the  Don-Cozacks  ; . 
and  atl  togother  form  those  terrible  warriors,  whose  aspect  alone  is  suf« 
iidcnt  to  di^m^y  an  enemy, not  accustomed  to  suoh  a  sight. 
;    "  These  Cozacks  are  a  valuable  appendage  to  a  regular  army  ;  th6y  * 
are  its  guides  and  satellites.     It  is  their  particular  busiuess  to  obtain  in-  , 
tdHgence  from  the  enemy,  which  they  do  sometimes  in  the  manner  that  a 
Calmuck  takes  a  wild  horse.   As  soon  as  a  Cozack  comes  near  enough  to 
the  object  of  his  search,  he  throws  a  loop  round  his  waist,  fastens  it  to  his 
saddle,  and  gallops  off  with  the  prisoner*     All  the  outposts  are  formed 
chiefly  of  tne  Cozacks*  They  are  constantly  upon  the  look-out,  and  cut  a» 
coDspicuous  ,figure  lii  skirmishes.     The  lucre  ofgain^  that  is,  of  booty,  is' 
the  msdn  spring  of  their  actions ;  and  a  Cozack  will  seldom  flinch  from 
attacking  two  opponents,  if  he  sees  the  probability  of  plunder.    .Their 
c|uef  and  most  destructive  weapon  is  a  long  lance,  suspended  upon  a  sling 
fiom  the  vraist.     When  they  are  upon  attack,  they  tet  the  lanccdo^n  to 
the  level,  with  the  stirrup  horizontally,  and,  aftor  drawing  it  back  -with 
the  right  foot,  to  which  the  butt-end  is  fastened,  they  hurl  it  forward 
Mftth  the  same  foot,  with  such  force  and  destructive  aim,  that  it  generally 
prorcf  faMU.  to  the  enemy.   They  are,  besides,  armed  with  a  gun^  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  a  sword  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Turkish  sabre.     Though 
in  th^ir  military  appearance  they  preserve  a  pertain  de|rree  of  uniformity  ; 
still  dicir  dress,  according  to  their  fancy  or  means^  m^Nke^  the  scene,  when^- 
cver  ,they  march  in  a  body,  truly  grotesque  and  variegated.  Thongh  they 
arc  irreg\ilar  troops,  still  they  have  a  certain  order,  a  certain  principle  of 
rode  discipline  ;  they  have  olficors  regularly  appointed  and  obeyed.  Their 
horses  are  so  diminutive  and  apparently  weak,,  that  they  seem  more  caU 
calated  to  be  carried  than  to  carry;  y^tVL  Cozack,  whether  through  pre-* 
judice  or  real  conviction  of  their  excellence,  never  will,  nerer  was  known 
to  part  with  his  horse,  nor  exchange  it  for  one  evct  so  valuable,*  unless  it' 
b  of  the  same  breed.   These  horses  are  a  race  altogether  anomalous ;  for^ 
whether  fed  luxuriously,  or  sparingly,  they  maintain  invariably  the  same 

M  %  niggardly 
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niggardly  appearance^  and^  like  the  Roissiaa  soldier,  can  exist  almoat  npom  - 
nothing,  wbich  may  perhaps  account  for  the  Cozack's  attachment  totbenu 
The  Cozacks  are  allowed  to  preserve  their  own  governments  and  they  sti- 
pulate in  return  to  fumii^h  the  Emperor^  at  tbeir  own  expens^^  with  what* 
ever  number  of  men  Ke  may  require,  ou  the  condition  of  tKsii^g  allowed  to 
make  boo.ty.     Such  Is  their  thirst  for  war,  as  the  moaas  of  pTand«r,  that 
wncn  ihe  number  required  is  incouiiiderable,  so  tiiat  they  must  cast  IqU 
who  should  go,  a  serioujs  quarrel  is  frcQuetttly  the  cpnscqnence,  of  not 
being  included  in  the  number.     He  that  returns  home  without  booty  or 
has  not  been  iu  action^  [s  viewed  by  the  women  in  a  despicable  Itght;  so 
that  their  manners  and  mode  of  living  all  tend  to  make  thvem  wacriors. 
They  think  it  charity  to  kill  their  own  comradely,  when  wotutded  past  je*  . 
CO  very,;  or  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  merciless  enemj^.    They  dls*^ 
perse  in  such  small  parties,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop,  their  incur-*  > 
sions ;  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are  th^  most  dangerous  s^tfofmen  that 
can  enter  a  hostile  country.     Nor  are  they  less  so  to  a  routed  enemy; 
for,  though. they  do  not  %ht  in  the  line,  they  are  the  iirst^iii  parsvtt  of 
him,  and  the  last  iu  desisting  from  it.     They  performed -wonders  In  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  Suwarrow,  who  knew  better  .than  any  other  Rus- 
sian general  ho^  to  employ  them  to  the  best  advantage."    ^ 

The  pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written  in  haste,  as  it  eshiblts  se- 
▼Oral  grammatical  inaccuracies.  The  lucre  of  gcKn^  in  the  above  quota* 
tfoo,  is  an  unwarrantable  expression :  It^cr^  a^d.  gm»  are  synonimotts 
terms  :  it  should  be  the  lust  or  desire  of  gain. 


'     ■■'     I       Li- ■    ■■■!■   ■r^B"* 
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LcttQVS  on  Jfaiural  History;  exhibiting  a  Viem  of  the  Bimdr^  Wisdom^ 

imd  Goodness  of  the  Deity ^  so  eminently  displayed  in  the  FomtAtfon 

.  of  the  Universe^  and  various  Relations  of  Utility ^  tthteh  inferior 

Beings  hofoe  to  the  Human  Species*     Calculated  j}ariititlarly  for  (h& 

Vs^  of  Schools,  and  yout^g  Persons  in  •  generai  of  both  Setes ;  iti 

.  order  io  impress  their  Minds  tcith  a  just  Idea  of  its  great  Author* 

.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One  Hundred  engraved  Subjects  applicable 

.  to  the  fVork.     By  John  Bigland,  Author  of  *'  Letters  on  Universal 

•  History;"  ^^  Letters  on  the  political  Aspect  of  Euro  pe^^^^&c.     i?mo« 

Pp-  464. 

.  WE  are  always  plefeiscd  to  find  a  man  of  real  informatloii,  knowledge^ 

and  talents,  corabired  with  a  religious  and  moral  disposition,  devoting 

some  plortion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  instruction  of  youth.     That 

instruction  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society,  yet  has  it 

faoen,  too  generally,  cbnsidered  as  beneath  the  notice  of  men  of'high  and 

useful  attainments.;  we  mean,  the  mode  of  conveying  it  through  the  mc« 

diurn  of  books. 

*<  The  Study  df  Nature,"  says  the  author,  in  his  Preface,  "  is  thtf 

basis  of  r<9igtoii ;  and  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  previous  to  the 

epoch  of  irctetation,  mankind  had  no  other  guide  to  direct  them  to  a 

knowledge 
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Icnowled^e  of  the  existence  tind  attributes  of  the  Dcitj,  than  the  con. 
templatiou  of  his  woifks.  Tlies*^,  indeed,  exhibited  siich  eriHeiit  proofs 
of  his  powen  liis  wisdom,  and  his  gooduess,  as  ivcre  sufRcient  to  con- 
vince ratfonal  creatitrus  that  a  self-exlsteni  and  infinite  Being  was  the 
source  and  origin  of  all  existence.  This  St.  Paul  so  well  understood,  that 
he  condenins  the  Gentiles,  becauso,  after  having  recognised  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Trorks  of  th©  creation,  ,they  neglected  to  worship  him,  and 
cons'Scff  them  as  inexcusable;  **  B6cause/'  says  he,  ^*  the  invisible 
things  of  ffim  froni  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  un- 
derstood by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  Eternal  Power  and  God- 
bead." 

A  better  motive  fdr  dirrctmg  the  minds  of  youth  to  the  study  of  Natu- 
fiJ  History  could  not  be  assigned.  The  plan  of  the  present  work  will 
tcbest  described  in  the  author's  own  words. 

"  If  this  work  had  been  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  make  the 
knowledge  of  natural  history  the  principal  object  of  their  pursuit,  the 
Linmcan  system  would  certainly  have  been  adopted  and  strictly  adhered 
to;  but  it  is  calculated  for  students  of  a  dilferent  description  :  for  thbse 
who,  without  having  leisure  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  study  of 
this  science,  would  not  wish  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  To  instruct  the  youthful  mind,  in  regard  to  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  system  of  nature,  is  the  avowed  design  of 
this  undertaking;*  and,  indeed,  a  volume  of  so  small  a  size  ^annot  be 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the  professed  naturalist.  Without, 
therefore,  pretending  to  criticise  the  Horks  of  other  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  to  depreciate  their  merit;  which  in  many  is  conspicuous,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  say  something  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  here  treated.^ 

"  In  the  first  place,  a  view  is  given  to  the  young  student  of  the  gran, 
dear  of  the  i\Diverse,  and  of  the  structure  of  the  solar  «)'stem.  Some  of 
the  most  striking  objects  which  this  globe  presents,  sach  as  seas,  moun- 
tains, volcanoes,  &c.  are  next  brought  forward  to  his  inspection:  his  at- 
tention is  then  called  to  the  winds,  tides,  exhalations,  and  other  remark- 
able phenomena  of  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere ;  and  afterwards  t6  the 
principal  metals,  minerals,  and  other  subterraneous  prodactions.  All 
these  being  described  in  a  manner  equally  plain  and  concise,  a  sketch  is 
^  given  of  the  beauties  and  utility  of  vegetation  ;  and  a  general  view  of  the 
^inanimate  creation  being  thus  exhibited,  the  transition  is  made  to  animated 
nature,  which,  as  it  is  to  youth  the  most  entertaining  branch  of  natural 
history,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  most  striking  and 
interesting  objects  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  delineated ;  the  creatures 
vhich  a^e  peculiarly  curious  in  their  conformation  or  habits,  and  especi- 
al^ those  which  are  most  formidable  or  most  beneficial  to  man,  are  jmrti- 
Qilarly  selected  and  described.  Those  of  general  utility,  or  the  greatest 
commercial  importance,  and  those,  which  fr  quently  occur  in  conversation 
or  reading,  in  the  relations  of  travellers,  and  in  the  sacred  or  classical  writ- 
ings, are  considered  as  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  investigation." 

In  this  arrangement  the  author  has  displayed  great  judgment ;  as,  in- 
deed,  he  has'in  the  execution  of  the  work.  But  judgment  is  not  the  only 
good  quality  which  he  hp-s  manifested  in  the  performance  of  his  task  ;  for 
he  has  sutfercd  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of  blending  religious  and 
lapral  lessons  with    his   instructions.      He  has  adopted,  the  epistolary 

fprin, 
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form,  In  preference  to  all  others,  as  he  thinks  it  is  calculated  to  introdi^sQ 
his  subjects  in  a  more  agreeable  and  impressive  manner ;  land,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  young  student  some  notion  of  the  art  of  Leltcr*writing. 
Mr.  Bigland  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  total  exc]u:^n  of  all  in- 
delicate  expresijions ;  and,  indeed,  of  everv  thing  which  could  have  tbc 
most  remote  tendency  to  contaminate  the  yputhfui  mind,  from  bis  work ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  works  of  thi^  descriptipq  arc  generally  objectionable 
on  the  score  of  indelicacy.  His  letters,  thereforci  may,  with  gre?,t 
safety,  and  with  a  certainty  of  affording  much  valuable  in9iru(:tion,  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  youth  of  both  sexes.  Having .  said  tlius^  we  shall 
exhibit  a  specimen  of  his  style  and  of  his 'manner  of  drawing  useful  apd 
important  deductions,  from  his  lessons,  from  his  concluding  letter.  The 
passage,  too,  is  yaluable  on  another  account,  as  it  contains  some  vcfj 
just  reflections  on  the  treatment  of  the  brute  creation. 

*'  We  are  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  survey  of  the  wonderou?  ' 
works  of  the  Deity  displayed  in  the  stupendous  system  pf  nature ;  and  I 
am  fnUy  persuaded  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  reluctantly  take 
'  leave  of  so  beautiful,  so  variegated,  and  so  mai;^ificcnt  a  view.  At  the 
plose  of  our  excursions,  however,  lot  us  not  have  to  reproach  qurselve^i 
with  having  uselessly  rambled  through  the  immenso  fields  of  creation. 
The  object  of  all  physical  research  ought  to  be  moral  and  iutcUectqal  im- 
provement; and  indeed  the  study  of  nature,  exalting  our  qdmiration,  is 
{>ecaliar]y  adapted  to  iuilame  our  love  for  the  architict  pf  the  uqiversc, 
the  self-existent  author  of  all  existence.  Onr  love  of  the  Creator  can- 
not, however,  be  more  appropriately  displayed,  than  by  the  exercise  pf 
universal  benevolence  towards  his  creatures.  This  important  mpral  trutl) 
I  have  every  where  endeavoured  to  inculcate  j  and  let  it,  my  de^r  Sir,  bo 
impressed  on  your  mind,  and  kept  in  your  memory,  that   ' 

u f|,g  pfjor  bcedc  that  wc  tread  upon     '* 

In  corporal  sufleripff  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  lyhen  a  giant  dies." 

^f  This  effusion  of  poetry  speaks  no  other  lanjcnagc.  than  that  of  acctt^ 
l*atc  philosophy ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sensation^ 
of  many  of  the  most  diminutive  insects  are  as  exquLbite,  and,  consequent* 
]y,  their  suiferings  as  acute  as  those  of  larger  animals.  The  writiiiogs  of 
the  poor  worm,  on  which  we  accidentally  tread,  evidently  show  tl\e. 
pangs  which  it  feels,  shock  the  heart  that  i^  endowed  with  sensibility, 
and  force  it  to  lament  the  step  which  fortuitously  cau.sed  these  sufferings. 
Horrible,  however,  to.roJato,  parents  too  frequently  indulge  their  chil- 
dren in  the  wanton  sport  of  torturing  poor  insects  in  a  manner  at  which 
humanity  must  shudder.  Although  this  horrid  propensity  may,  at  that 
early  period  of  life,  be  attributed  to  want  of  reiloction,  yet,  if  indulged, 
it  may  settle  into  a  habit  of  cruelty,  and  render  their  hearty  callous  not 
only  to  the  sufferings  of  the  bmte  creatioji,  but  to  those  of  tli^ir  own 
species.  A  parent,  indeetlj  who  encourages  his  child  to  torture  a  popr 
•helpless  insect,  plight  not  to  wonder  if  he  afterward  see  him  a  murderer 
of  his  fellpw-crcature,  which  will  very  probably  he  the  case,'unlessawafit 
of  courage,  strength,  or  opportunity,  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  cruelty, 
or  the  terrific  dre^d  of  the  gallows  restrain  his  hand^* 
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<*  What  more  advance  can  nvortals  make  in  siO| 

So  near  perfection  wliQ  witli  blood  begin?''  drypcn. 

"  The  sapreme  coart  of  judicature'  at  AtWns,  to  its  eternal  credit, 
^punished  a  boy  for  putting  oiit  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  nnfortunately 
fdl  into  hi9  savage  hands  ;'  and  parents  and  masters  should  never  over«. 
look  an  ;|ct  of  cra«Itj  towards  any  thing  that  is  endowed  with  life  and 
sensation,  hovcrer  minute  and  eontemptible  it  may  seem.  No  creature 
]!»  mean  or  insignificant  in  the  eyes  of  the  universal  Parent^  the  Creator 
of  all  beings: 

^*  With  Him  no  high  nor  low,  no  great  nor  sm:ili, 
He  fills,  He  hounds,  connects  and  equals  all." 

"  Tcs,  my  dear  Sir,  great  and  little,  important  and  mean,  arc  rela- 
tive tcrm3,  and  distinctions  of  our  own^  which  hare  no  cxisteaco  in  the 
all-comprising  view  of  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe* 

"  The  consideration  that  all  the  felicity  of  anjimals  is  confined  to  the 
^ort  period  of  the  present  life,  without  any  hope  or  com()cn5atioB  in  a 
future  state  of  existence,  ought  to  be  an  additional  inducement  to  treat 
them  with  compassion.  We  ought  to  imagine  every  inotlcnsivc  animal 
which  our  wanton  cruelty  would  deprive  of  existence^  addressing  us  la 
the  DiQuse's  aSceting  petition  : 

^^  But  if  this  transient  gleam  of  light 
Be  all  of  life  we  share, 
XiCt  pity  plead  within  thy  breast 
This  little  all  to  spare." 

*'  These  moral  sentiments,  so  strongly  inculcated  by  reason,  are  de- 
cidedly corroborated  by  Religion,  sanctified  by  Scripture,  and  impressed 
by  the  discourses  of  Him  from  whom  all  Scripture  derives  its  authority, 
and  all  true  Religion  its  origin.  The  Redeemer  of  m.ankind  reminds  us  ' 
that  his  Heavenly  Father  takes  care  to  feed  the  ra^^enis,  and  that  the  spar- 
rows are  not  overlooked  in  the  universality  of  His  providence;  which  is 
su£cient  to  convinee  us  that,  we  cannot,  without  otfcring  a  gross  insult  to 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world,  wantonly  ill-treat  any  of  His 
creatures,  all  of  which  are  objects  of  His  parental  solicitude. 

"  In  the  system  of  nature,  it  i^  ordained  by  an  art'angement,  for 
J'  which  you  wflLrecoUect  the  reasjons  already  assigned,  that  animals  should 
he  conducrre  to  the  ?<npport  of  one  another,  and  that  ati  of  tham  should 
be  subservient  to  the  interests  of  man,  or  at  least  subject  to  his  reasonable 
will,  although  not  to  his  wanton  cruelty.  When,  therefore,  wc  are 
obliged  to  kill  an}'  of  them  for  our  food^,  or  to  destroy  for  our  safety  such 
as  are  noxious,  we  ought  to  dispatch  them  expeditiously,  and  iQ  render 
the  pang  of  death  as  short  and  ca$y  as  posgiblcu'* 

The  ManuklvfYhuik.  Condihing^  \.  Sixfi/ Pabtss^  French  and  En g^ 
lisk^  orndmentcd  xzith  One  Hundred  and  Ticenfy  Cuts ^  representing 
the  Subjects  ef  the  Fables  in  the  French  Part ;  andfurnuhin^^  in  the 
^n^/ish  Partt  a  Series  of  Elementary  Lessons  in  the  seterdt  Stt/les 
<ff  Drawing,  ^.  Remarks  on  Rhetoric^  with  various  Examples  on 
the  different  Styles^  Figurev,  and  Tories,  3.  A  large  Collection  of 
fixtrmlsy  in  Prose  and  Ver^Cy  selected  fro^i  the  most  tipproted  Au* 

thor>f 
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thors,  English  and  French.  By  J.  Ouesseau,  A.  M.    12ma«    Pp.  420,1 

88.    Symonds.     1807. 

IT  was  certainly  a  new  thought,  to  combine  a  (Iraxsing^hook  with  % 
Trench  Grammar  J  and  a  Treatise  on  Rhetoric^  aiid  one  which  could 
only  be  expected  from  the  inventive  fertility  of  a  Frenchman's  brains.  But, 
putting  the  Elementarif  Lessons  of  DraiciJig  out  of  the  question^  which 
lessons  comht  in  a  number  of  indifferent  wood-cuts,  this  Manual  may 
serve  as  an  useful  schooi-book^  for  boys  learning  the  French  language. 
Several  of  the  Fables,  .Monsieur  Ouesseau  informs  us,    ''  arc  founded 
pn  what  are  oQmmpnly  called  Msop's  Fables ;  but  they  have  been  treated 
in  a  manner  which  emboldens  the  editor  to  assert,   that  he  has  borrowed 
scarcely  more  than  their  titles.**     To  this  we  answer,  tant  pis.     What  he 
means  by  Fables,  which  are  commonly  called  jEsop's  Fables,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  conjecture  ;  arc  they  not  the  Fables  of  -Slsop  ?     As  for  the  at- 
tempt to  give  the  world  an  improvement  of  iEsop's  Fables,  it  ought  to 
receive  praise  for  its  boldness,  whatever  censure  it  may  extort  for  its 
presumption.     For  our  part,  we  confess,  we  are  humble  enough  to  be 
$atisiied  with  these  apologues ;  the  wisdom  and  ingenuity  of  which,  the 
wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks  were  not  ashamed  to  admire^  and  which  have 
caused  equal  admiration  from  all  succeeding  ages  to  the  present  times. 
Nor  has  the  specimen  which  M.  Ouesseau  has  afforded  us  of  his  skill  in 
the  composition  of  Fables,  in  the  least  disposed  us  to  accept  him  as  a^ 
adequate  substitute  for  the  Grecian  Fabulist.     Two  of  the  Fables,  in  this 
book,  are  his  own.     The  T\do  Rose  Trees^    and  the  Ifazck  and  the 
Pigeons,     In  the  former  we  are  presented  with  a  dialogue  between  the 
Rose  Trees  and  the  Gardener ;  one  of  the  Rose  Trees  submits  to  the  pcnn 
of  pruning,  from  a  conviction  of  its  tendency  to  do  it  good ;  the  other, 
obstinate  and  perverse^  resists  the  eHTorts  of  the  Gardener,  and  remains 
tiupfuncd.     The  cohsec]uence  is,  that, in  the  Spring,  the  first  bore  abund- 
ance of  Roses,  and  was  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  whole  village ; 
while  the  last,    became  ^^  yellow,  withered,  dying  with  shame  and  rai^ 
sery  ;  and  fhey  M'cre  obliged  to  pluck  it  up  and  throw  it  on  a  dunghill." 
The  moral  of  this  fable  is  obvious  enough,  that  boys  should  submit  to 
<;oTrection  for  their  own  good  ;  but  yEsop  (barring  the  gift  of  reflection 
and  speech,  Stc,  to  his  birds  and  beasts,)  never  outraged  nature;  he  was 
always^  consistent ;  not  so  M.  cVOnesseau  ;  for  it  requires  not  the  skill  of 
a  florist  to  know,  that  although  a  rose  tree  which  is  pruned  will  beai' 
more  flowers,  and  make  stronger  shoots,  than  one  which  is  not  pruned, 
yet  the  neglect  <o  prune  it  will  not  occasion  it  to  wither  and  die.     In  the 
other  fable  he  translates  "  s'abbatit  douccment;'*  *'  stooped  softly,"  it 
should  be  **  hovered  gently  round.*' 

The  Remarks  on  Rhetoric^  are  short,  single,  and  easily  understood  ; 
and  the  examples  arc  appropriate.  The  Extracts  are  very  judiciously 
selected.  We  suppose  they  are  intended  to  exercise  the  student  in  th^ 
necessary  art  oi  trau■^latIon. 

Etymological  Excrcip.es  on  the  Latin  Grammar y  in  T^o  Parts,     By  the 
Rev.  William  Johns.     18mo.     Pp.  60.     Longman  and  Co. 

MR.  Johns  has  had  the  advantage,  which  is  possesstd  but  by  few 
"vrrtters,  of  submitting  his  rules  to  the  test  of  experience*     lie  is  humble 
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in  his  claims^  but,  as  is  often  tbe  case  with  genuine  liiimilitj,  meritorioui 
in  his  efforts.  He  expresses  a  hope,  that  his  book  '^  will  be  found  of  some 
utility  in  initiating  boys  into  tbe  etymological  part  of  Latin  Grammar  ; 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  well  Tersed,  before  they  attempt  to  write  con- 
strnctional  exercises."  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will  prove  of  great 
utility  in  facilitating  the  attainment  of  this  elementary  knowl^^dge ;  and 
be  the  means  of  safing  considerable  trouble,  as  well  to  the  masters  as  t» 
the  boys. 

Ths  Historic  of  Mary  Westley ;  or,  The  Warmng.    94mo,     Pp.  40L 

llatchard.     1806. 

THIS  is  a  welUtold  tate,  replete  with  natural  incidents,  containing 
,  {Dany  just  and  useful  reHections,  and  conveying  an  excellent  moral.  It 
V  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  females  in  the  lower  classes  of 
life,  who,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  stand  most  woefully  in  need  of  such  in- 
struction ;  and  we  hope  that  the  opulent  will  be  induced  to  purchase  it, 
and  to  distribute  it  as  exteni»ively  as  possible.  The  story  is  that  of  the 
daughter  of  poor  but  honest  parents,  having  a  family  of  ten  children, 
who  goes  to  service,  iler  ,mistrcss,  a  worthy  wom^in,  takes  pains  to 
improve  her  naturally  good  disposition,  by  supplying  her  witli  a  Bible, 
and  other  religious  books,  and  by  giving  her  much  salutary  instruc- 
tion. During  the  absence  of  her  mistress,  however,  Mary  is  persuaded 
by  her  fellow  servant  to  go  to  the  Fair ;  all  her  good  resolutions  fail 
her ;  she  is  tempted,  and  fails.  Repentance  follows,  but  she  refuses  to 
marry  her  seducer  till  convinced  that  he  also  has  repented.  The  remarks 
interspersed  throughout  this  little  narrative,  arc  greatly  superior  to  those,, 
generally  found  in  similar  publications.  The  subject  of  bribing  JcXiWdvtii 
to  perform  their  duty,  affords  the  intelligent  author  an  opportunity  to  iqi« 
press  the  following  lesson  on  the  minds  of  his  readers : 

*'  Though  we  must  not  always  look  for  rewards  when  we  do  right, 
but  do  it  because  it  is  our  duty;  yet  sometimes  it  does  happen,  that  a 
good  action  is  made  the  means,  through  God's  provklcnce,  of  biingjug 
us  the  thing  we  wish.*' 

When  a  man  has  seduced  a  MToman,  he  is  generally  led  to  suppose,  that, 
I  by  marrying  her,  he  not  only  makes  her  ample  satisfaction,  but  makes 
ample  atonement  to  his  offended  God  for  the  sin  which  he  has  committed-; 
or,  rather,  thinks  that  he  has  committed  no  sin  at  all.  Nut  so  the 
heroine  of  this  tale,  whose  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and 
vice,  it  would  be  well  for  the  debauchees  and  their  victims,  for  the  aduU 
tercrs  and  adulteresses,  in  higher  Hie,  to  adopt.  •^  JVIary  thought  very 
justly,  that  though  the  world  thinks  a  wonian  who  has  forfeited  her  chas- 
tity,  may  recover  hor  character  by  marryiug  her  seducer,  she  is  not  less 
a  sinner  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  by  marryiug.  an  unprincipled  man  she 
might  be  led  into  other  crimes.'*  A  woeful  instance  has  recently  occurred 
in  high  life  to  exemplify  the  justice  of  this  lesson.  A  young  woman  of 
good  family  gave  her  hand  to  one  man  while  her  alfections  were  bestowed 
on  another.  In  this  she  was  guilty  o^  the  worst  species  of  perjury  and 
of  prostitution.  The  parents,  Avho  urged  her  to  marry,  were  highly 
criminai,  and  morally  reprehensible  for  all  her  subsd^iuent  sins,     llie 
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man  too  who  took  her  knew  ihit  he  had  not  her  hearty'  abd  was  tbere-f 
tore  a  brute  of  the  worst  description.  After  her  marriatire,  she.  met  with 
her  first  lover,  who  soduced  her.  A  diwircc  ensued:  she  married  her 
seducer,  aud  she  has  since  left  him  to  commit  adidtorjr  with  another.  If 
any  of  the  partkt*  weje  possessed  of  feeling,  they  would iixperience  a  juat, 
tfiough  not  au  adequate,  punil^hment:  at  all  o\cnts,'  this  fact  shows  t)ie 
danger  of  marrying  an  unprinrijiled  mail?  and  being  thereby  led  into  other 
crimcB ;  and  the  equal  danger  of  marrying  an  unprincipled  woman* 

37/r  Panthco7i^  or  anoiont  Ilistofy  of  (he  Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome^ 
Jo r  the  U.^e  oj  Schools^  and  i/oung  Persons  oj  hofli  Si'xd><*  By  Ed» 
ward  Baldwm,  Esq.     12mo.     Pp.  iJ60.     Gs.     Ilodgkins.     180(3. 

THE  utility  of  a  work  of  this  kind  cannot  be  disputed;  the  Heathen 
Gods  are  so  interwoyen  with  every  species  of  poetry,  that,  without  some 
knowledge  of  theni)  it  is  impossible  to  understand  piany  a  cummon  song; 
but  trie  adventures  of  these  imaginary  deities  are  so  replete  with  impurity 
and  immorality,  that  it  requires  no  common  care  in  a  writer  to  render 
an  account  of  them  fit  for  th^  perusal  of  young  persons.  It  is  aUo  of 
great  consequence  not  to  lead  them  astray  by  false  representations  of  the 
influence  of  the  religjon  of  antiquity  on  the  moral  conduct  of  life.  On 
this  the  9tuthor  makes  the  follovsing  obser¥ation  : 

^^  By  the  word  God,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we  uuderstapd  a  power- 
ful being)  whom  we  cannot  see,  but  who  ueirertheless  is  continually  jnter^ 
'  fering  with  our  concerns,  bestowing  upoO  us  the  various  blessings  oflifjC, 
and  sometimes  punishing  us  for  our  faults. 

^^  When  the  thoughts  of  men  are  turned  to  invisible  beings  who  have 
power  to  beneOt  or  hurt  them^  they  unavoidably  become  anvious  to  ob- 
tain their  favour.        '  . 

*^  The  opinion  which  difTerent  nations  en (er tain  concerning  the  natures 
and  characters  of  their  gods,  constitutes  their  speculative  religion ;  ibe 
means  they  employ  to  obtain  the  favour  of  thesie  beings^  constitute  tlicir 
practical  religion  or  worship. 

**  To  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  the  Greeks  built  temples,  or  edi- 
fices, to  which  they  resorted  at  stated  times,  when  they  dciigncd  to  recol- 
lect with  TCTerence  the  characters  and  powers  of  their  gods. 

**  In  these  temples  they  placed  statues  of  the  gods,  ih^t,  hy  the  sight 
ef  them,  their  fancy  might  be  awakened,  and  their  minds  held  attentive. 

**  In  these  temples  they  also  oflfered  sacrifices ;  that  is,  killed  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  their  animals,  and  presented  the  first  fruits,  of  the 
iearih,  with  costly  gums  and  odours,  in  honour  of  <hcir  gods. 

*'  la  the  temple,  and  ordinarily  immediately  before  the  statue  of  thG 
god,  was  placed  an  altar,  that  is,  for  the  most  part  a  square  pillar  of 
'Stone,  of  inconsiderable  height,  but  much  greater  bigness,  upon  iha  top 
of  which  they  lighted  a  fire^  aud  burned  the  fruits  of  the  cirth,  und 
certain  parts  of  the  animals  which  they  sacrificed,  with  costly  gnms  and 
odours. 

**  For  the  due  performance  of  these  sacrifices  there  was  a  body  of  men 
called  priests,  who  were  clothed  in  white  and  other  appropriate  vestments, 
and  were  regarded  by  the  peoplo  \^ith  peculiar  veneration/' 

Common 
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Common  readers  lie  andcr  a  great  dissadrantage  when  they  coidc  to 
the  history  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome :  in  poems  and  songs,  such 
gs  are  now  written,  Mars,  and  Venus,  and  dimpling  Cupids,  and  jolly 
Bacchus,  make  so  trivial  a  figure,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  be 
hronght  to  think  of  them  seriously,  as  the  e^ements  of  a  national  reli- 
•  gion :  gods  whose  worship  k;  obsolete,  are  like  kings  in  exile,  and  excite 
▼ery  ditierent  emotions,  from  what  they  did  when  they  were  cafrricd  ia 
state,  and  surrounded  with  a  regiment  of  guards. 

^^  That  you  may  hare  a  due  conception  of  tlie  seriousness  and  sincerity 
of  die  reKgion  of  tiio  Greeks  and  R<>mans,  k  is  proper  I  shonid  fell  you 
Hat  MachiaTel,  the  famous.  Italian  political  writer,  ascribes  the  long 
poars^  of  the  Rpmaa  prosperity  in  the  first  place  to  their  religtoa;  aud  he 
affirmS)  th;).t  ^  for  severa)  ag^s,  the  fear  of  Gqd  was  ncTcr  more  couspicu-  . 
pBS  than  ill  that  repHiblic:'  and  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  orator,  gives  it 
is  his  opinion,   that  ^  the  Spaniards  in  numbers,  the  Gauls  in  bodily 
strength,  the  Carthagenians  in  subtlety,  and  the  Greeks  in  genius,  had 
exceeded  his  countrymen ;  but  that  there  was  one  thing  in  which   the 
Romans  went  beyond  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  was,  in  piety,  * 
and  religion,  and  a  deep  haliitual  persuasiqn  that  all  human  concerns  are 
regulated  by  the  disposal  aud  providence  of  the  immorta)  gods.' '' 

This,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  eulqgium  on  idolatry,  aud  attributes  much 
food  tq  an  institution  which  is  forbidden  by  a  commandment  of  the  Al- 
mighty^ under  the  express  penalty  of  his  heavy  displeasure ;  and,  if  y^e 
believe  in  the  divine  oracles  of  God,  we  ought  rather  to  impute  the  fall  of 
the  Romans  to  their  Tenefation  for  these  idolatrous  ceremonies,  than  im- 
pute with  Maghiavel  their  long  successes  to  it.  And  the  words  of  Ciccr<jr 
arc  obviously  the  words  of  a  hypocrite  ;  for  though  from  the  light  of  his 
QH^n  reason,  and  the  writings  of  Plato,  who  seems  to  have  caught  some 
faint  ray  of  divine  truth,  he  was  at  least  inclined  to  believe  in  a  state  of 
future  retribution,  it  is  obvious  from  many  of  his  works,  that  he  was 
not  sincere  in  the  belief  of  the  idolatrous  religion  of  his  country. 

Surely  the  loves  of  the  Gods  should  not  be  detailed,  as  they  arc  in 
Chapter  $xiii,  in  a  Work  like  this ;  and  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  the  sacred  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  not 
mentioocd  by  any  cliisbical  author,  might  have  been  omitted.     The  author 

; light  also  well  have  spared  his  trouble  in  representing  all  the  gocls  of 
fomer  as  allegorical  personages,  tl^at  being  )ong  ago  given  up  by  alt 
sober  critics.  • 

Some  knowledge  of  the  heathen  mythology,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, is  a  necessary  part  qf  the  education  of  those  who  arc  not  to  pursue 
classical  studies,  where  they  will  be  acquired  of  course  ;  but  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  should  be  continually  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  falsehood 
^nd  absurdity  ;  and  be  shewn,  that  many  of  the  fables,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  war  of  tlie  Titans,  and  Deucalion's  tiood,  are  gross  corruptions 
of  Scripture  history,  which  is  surprizingly  left  quite  unnoticed  by  Mr* 
feft^win. 
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MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  Sec 


Anaiomkid  Examinaiionsi  A  complete  Seriis  ef  Anatomical  Questions^ 
Kith  Ansxoers.  The  Anstsers  arranged  so  as  to  form  -un  elemenUi^^ 
tiffstcm  of  Anatomy y  and  intended  av  preparatory  to  Examination^ut 
Surgeom*  Hall,  To  wJiichare  annexed  Tables  fifihe  Bones^  Musdesy 
and  Arteries, .  12rao.  3  vol.  Fr«  575,  10s*  6d«  Uighley,  Lmu 
don;  ConsUblcand  Co.,  Iikliuburgfu     1807.. 

THESE  examinations  form  a  most  usefHl  Tade-mccmn  for  the  medical 
ttndent,  whom  it  cannot  fail  materially  to  assist  in  ''the  pursuit  of  Ms 
studies.  But  the  use  of  them  cannot  be  better  explained  than  by  the  Very 
inteHigcnt  atithor's  own  words. 

^*  Anatomy  must  be  learnt  in  the  dissecting-room  ;  it  is  only  there, 
aided  by  competent  teachers,  that  the  student  can  acquire  such  informa- 
tion in  this  branch  of  his  studies  as  will  be  practicaify  useful  to  him.  But 
in  this  pursuit  the  memory  may  receive  great  and  important  assistance 
from  a  short  and  clear  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  to  which 
the  learner  may  refer,  when  the  teacher  is  absent,  or  when  alone  h6  me- 
ditates on  the  subject  of  his  labours.  His  memory  may  be  further  most 
usefully  exercised  by  questions  well  adapted  to  the  subject ;  they  will 
)ead  him  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  acquirements  and  deficiencies,  and 
thi«!  practice  will  give  him  a  faniiliarity  with  examinations,  tbe  want  of 
which  often  embarrasses  those,  who  present  themselves  before  the  college 
of  Surgeons. 

*"'  With  a  view  to  afford  the  anatomical  student  this  species  of  assist* 
ance,  the  following  work  has  been  composed. 

''  The  first  part  contains  a  complete  and  systematic  aeries  ofexaminft- 
fions,  where  numerical  arrangement  will  render  it  easy  to  refer  to  the  f^-* 
spective  answers  in  the  second  part. 

*'  'J'he  secord  part  is  an  elementary  system  of  Anatomy,  which  may  be 
read  and  consulted  without  any  regard  to  the  numerical  references  to  the 
Urst. 

The  conception  of  this  plan  of  elementary  instruction  is  ingenions  ;  and 
the  author  is  entitled,  to  great  credit  for  the  correctness  which  is  visible  in 
its  execution.  '  . 

A  Practical  Treatise  o?i  the  superior  Efficacy  ofStizolobium  or  Cozzhage^ 
(the  Dolichos  priafcns  of  Linnceus-^J  internally  adminiUered  in 
Diseases  occaxioned  by  Worms;  7cher?in  are  exhibited  a  concise 
Statement  of  the  Symptoms  of  the  Diicu:cn  and  the  Uncertainty  of  most 
other  I  crmifu^es  noicin  (7.>c.  To  ichich  tire  added  some  other  indigc^ 
fioHs  Anthelmintic^  <if  the  West  Iftdies ;  and  several  Cares  not  pub" 
lishcd  in  any  of  the  former  Editions.  By  U  illiam  ChambeHaine, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  &c.  12mo« 
Pp.  134.     llighloy. 

THE  chief  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  recommend  the  use  of  Cowhage 
in  tiie  cure  of  IVurms;  though  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  it  is  allotted 

to 
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to  a  general  description  of. tbe  different  kinds  af  Wotas,  and  of  the  well, 
known  sjmptoins  of  th^  disorders  which  they  produce.  The  author  te* 
commends  the  Cowhage  to  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  it 
is  frequently  used  in  the  £ast  and  West  Indies;  and  respectable  testimo. 
ni^s  are  adduced  ki  proof  of  its  safety  and  efficacy.  Cowhage  ia  admitted 
in  tlie  Edinburgh  t'harmacopfleia. 


Poems  (0  Thespicu     By  H.  Down  man,  M»  D.     8vo.     Pp.106.     True- 
man  and  Son,  £xcter ;  and  Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

TRUE  to  his  Thespiaaa  Petrarch  to  his  Laura,  Dr.  Downman*s  mn<« 
U  the  very  mirror  of  Courtenay.  Iler  strains,  however,  are  not  to  be 
censured  for  monotony,  nor  rejected  for  dulness ;  nor  are  they  disgraced 
hy  those  meretricious  ornainents,  and  by  that  gaudy  tinsel,  the  frippery 
of  the  Delia  Crusca  school,  which  betray  a  po?erty  of  thought,  and  a 

'  sterility  of  sense.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  plain,  simple,,  and  nn« 
affected;  breathing  the  language  of  pure  afl'ection,  without  sacriiiciufc 

'  sense  to  sound.  We  shall  select  two  specimens,  in  proof  of  the  justice 
of  our  opinion* 

^'  I  was  not  form'd  for  glory's  arduous  ways, 
T^  toil  with  Science  in  her  ample  reign^ 
To  bask  in  proud  ambition's  golden  rays, 
Or  view  with  dauntless  eye  the  carnag'd  plain. 

To  some,  Hcat'n  wills  the  scenes  of  public  life^ 
As  party  bids  assiduously  to  more ;       '  '      ; 

To  otherS)  clamour  and  forensic  strife*-^ 
To  me,-  a  mind,  alMndolcnce  and  love. 

Unha|ipuiess  and  care  to  Kings  I  gWe, 
Exposed  they  stand  to  every  stormy  gale ; 
On  yonder  hill's  green  side,  secure  £  live, 
Or  ha$t<;  with  pliant,  footstep  down  the  val^. 

£nough  for  me  to  join  my  Thespia  there^ 
Ann  lock'd  in  arm  through  shady  woods  to  roam; 
To  tread  unconscious,  lost  in  rapture  dear, 
Nor  gain  \ill  latent  eve  our  distant  home. 

With  her  on  turf,  or  mossy  bank  recline,  ^ 

At  her  command  invoke  the  ardcss  muse, 
Xer  nnaverted  cheek  oft  press  to  mine. 
Or,  as  she  smiles^  my  inmost  soul  effuse. 

Such  were  the  strains,  which  in  the  jocutid  primo 
Of  years,  when  fkney  takes  delight  to  dream,' 
I  sung,  nor  spent  a  thought  on  future  time, 
Where  rural  Akpheus  winds  bis  aeanty  sIreaiBv 

tsuDg, 
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I  suT)|^9  each  object  pleased  my  parttkl  sighi^ 
The  eddying  rivulet^  the  new-shorn  flock. 
The  meads  with  raned  tlow^rs  of  lustre  bright^ 
The  Terdatit  hiiiock,  and  the  barren  rock* 

Vet)  tho'  by  kindest  nature  form'd,  to  stray 
The  sweet  obliTious  haunts  of  peace  along. 
Fate's  tyrant  voice,  and  unrelenting  sway 
Urgo  my  sIoXt  step  to  join  the  bustling  throngs 

Resistance  fails^  and  while  I  tatn  my  eyes^ 
To  catch,  ye  wel!  known  Scenes  I  a  parting  Tieir^ 
Though  I  with  un imaging  fondness  prize 
Your  lawns,  and  fairy  glades  ;  at  once  adieu ! 

But,  oh,  my  Thespia !  there  the  imperfect  sound 
Remains  suspended  on  my  trembling  tongne. 
Cold  drops  of  limpid  dew  my  brow  surround, 
And  every  nerve  and  sinew  is  [are]  unstrung. 

Again  receive  roe  to  thy  warm  embrace; 
Oh  1  were  my  bosom  rivcttcd  to  thine! 
The  pangs  we  feel,  the  future  ills  we  trace, 
^^or  language  can  express,  nor  thought  dinlne." 


^^  There  are,  w^ho  think  mankind  impeil'd  to  rore^ 
By  nature,  vagrant  as  the  uncertain  gale,     . 
IfV  ho  laugh  at  vows  of  constancy  and  love. 
As  shadowy  fictions^  or  a  dotard's  talc.     ^  , .  , 

To  these,  my  Thespia,  silence  is  the  besl,- 
The  only  answer  can  be  justly  given  ; 
Let  them  enjoy  their  dull  unmeaning  jest : 
Can  creeping  mists  pollute  the  face  of  heaven  I 

They  know  not  lore,  nor  e*er  bis  semblance  knew; 
Intent  on  vulgar  sources  of  delight, 
Reason  and  truth  elude  their  grosser  view, 
Clad  in  unborrow'd  lustre,  mildly  bright. 

In  fashion^s  bowers  tKey  waste  their  transient  day, 
And  lest  a  gleam  of  sense  might  touch  the  soul^ 
To  ceaseless  dissipation  homage  pay. 
And  giddy,  diain  her  various-mingled  bowl. 

For  them  let  secret  pity  drop  a  tear^ 
And  nobly  conscious  of  snblimcr  joys, 
Self^smisfied  her  happier  fortune  bear. 
And  leave  to  change  and  vanity  their  toys. 

A^^ur^d 
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Assnr'd  the  darling  object  ne'er  can  tire, 
True  love  tp  each  external  good^is  bliud^ 
Fix'd  is  the  wavering  pioion'of  desire. 
Thought  answers  thought,  and  mind  embraces  mind* 

Who  judge  like  n&,  like  us  ti'hp  feel,  to  thos(^ 
Can  weaiih,  or  pomp^  au  added  blessing  give?     ^ 
Thi'ir  tender  sympathy  more  rooted  grows. 
Till  memory  fades^  their  warm  ali'cctions  live. 

Them  should  a  smiling  ()rogeiiy  amnsc, 
The  infant  race  their  mutual  cares  employ ; 
This  z^ii  should  wisest  Providence  refuse, 
No  pining  di:icoatcnt  embitters  joy. 

Nor  time,  nor  adverse  fortune  can  divide 
The  attractive,  firm,  uninterrupted  band, 
In  strictest  knot  of  cordial  union  tied. 
And  safe  from  every  power,  but  death's  command/' 

Uusical  Drwrtasy  xsUh  select  Poems  and  Ballads.     By  John  Ranr.ic. 

l^mo,     Pp.289.     Allen. 

THE  Dramas  are,  7%^?  Cottage  of  the  Cl{[fsj  taken  from  the  anriont 
Ballad  of  Gill  Morricc,  from  which  the  tragedy  of  Donsjlas  is  also  taken  ; 
The  Exiles  ;  The  Descried  Tozcer^  t.iken  from  an  old  song  in  Percy's 
Collection,  (as  the  other  is,)  called  The  Ilrir  of  Linne  ;  The  Cojiventy 
Uken  from  Mr.  Leisis^s  Monk  ;  The  Lmvland  La^yfr*^  acted  once  for  a 
benefit ;  and  Joby  a  sacred  Drama  in  three  parts. 

The  dialogue  of  these  Dramas  is  sometimes  in  prose,  and  sometimes  in 
blank  Terse,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons,  a  practfce  which  we 
ihall  DQt  venture  to  condemn,  as  it  is  authorized  by  Shakspeare  and  all  our 
earlier  dramatic  poets;  but  why  songs  are  inserted  in  pieces  Intended  for 
readings  and  not  for  representation,  we  do  not  exactly  sec.  Songs  in  a^ 
Drama,  to  those  who  prefer  sound  to  sense  and  interest,  may  be  very  agree- 
able; but  they,  undoubtedly,  abridge  the  pleasure  of  those  who  come  to  the 
Theatre  to  be  amujsed  with  interesting  dialogue  and  situation,  and  pathe- 
tic or  humourous  incidents;  and  in  Dramas  that  are  performed,  we  should 
wbh  them  to  be  printed,  if  U  were  not  impossible  to  follow  the  singer, 
and  comprehend  tlie  words  of  the  air,  it"  we  had  not  them  before  our  eyes; 
hot  in  Dramas  intended  tbr  the  closet,  thoy  are  merely  excrescences  that 
disfigure  the  composition,  •  ' 

In  the  dialogne  there  is  little  either  to  praise  or  censure,*'and  the  Poems 
and  Ballads  partake  of  that  quality  which  Horace  declares  to  be  inconsis*- 
tent  with  the  character  of  poets..  AVe  must  farther  remark,  thit  those 
parts  of  the  Dramas  which  are  obviously  blank  verse,  are  printed  as 
prose. 
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A  Charge  delivered  af  (fte  Primarif  Visiiaiion  of  the  Reverend  ihe 
Archdeacon  of  Sarum^  on  ihe  9th^  \Oth^  lU/i,  and  Wh  of  Jul^^ 
1805.  By  the  Reverend  Charl^  DlulKiny,  Archdeacon  of  Sarum, 
8vo.  Pp.  32.    Rivihgtons. 

Wtl  know  not  by  what  accident  this  cxciQllent  charge  has  temlmed  so 
lon^  unnoticed.  It  contain:»  a  variety  of  truly  apostolical  injimctit»ns, 
und  displays  all  that  sound  ajid  deep  knowledge  with  which  every  formel 
production  of  this  venerable  author  abounds.  He  first  notices  on  the 
origin  of  the  olTice  of  Archdeacon ;  then  traces  the  use  which  it  wat 
destined  to  answer,  aod  marks  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen,  through 
the  relaxation  of  discipline,  so  remarkable  in  later  times.  He  next  de* 
lineatcs  the  features  of  the  present  age.  * 

'^  The  character  by  which  the  present  day  is  distinguished,  is  a  relaxa- 
tion of  religious  sentiment,  which  has  generated  more  or  less  a  licence  of 
opinion  inimical  to  existing  establishments,  by  inculcating  on  thomind  of 
the  individual  a  dangerous  belief,  that  his  own  prirate  notions j  howevef 
imperfectly  formed,  provided  they  are  sincerely  maintained,  are  to  con- 
stitute the  standard  for  his  own  actions.  This  principle,  which  sapcfS£()es 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  and  the  wisdom  of  every  human  institution, 
though  inadmissible  nMj;jer,  becaii<ie  incompatible  with,  any  civil  gOTcm- 
hient,  is  still  considered  to  be  a  princi|)Ic  which  may  be  safely  exercised 
without  confroul  in  the  aifairs  of  religion. 

^'  It  is  not  my  present  business  to  mark  the  line  within  which  thrs  prini 
tiple  of  private  judgment  may  be  exercised ;  but,  after  adverting  to  iti 
present  prevailing  iQ(luenc(\  in  the  production  of  an  almost  total  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  all  modes  of  worship,  to  point  out,  consisfiently 
with  my  duty,  the  means  best  calculated  to  counteract  the  evil  to  whicV 
it  too  generally  leads."  ..  » 

These  means,  then,  this  pipus  labourer  in  tho  Lord's  Tincyard  proi 
ceeds  to  indicate ;  and  cndeavpurs  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  them  ;  for 
truly  docs  honour  of  the  evil  ''  whether  the  cause  from  which  ft  springs 
be  admitted  or  not,  the  obvious  suggestion  of  sou'd  wisdom  will  be,  that 
the  best  antidote  against  it  slfould  bo  timely  pro\ided.*'  The  effect  tO  biJ 
expected  from  the  alarming  separation  from  our  Church,  should  it  be  car- 
tied  to  that  extent  which  present  appearance^  alinofet  justify  us  in  appre- 
hendingi,  muist  be  the  ultimate  destruction  of  oiir  establishi»ent.  •  For 
should  the  time  ever  arrive,  which  Qod  forbid,.when  the  number  of  Chris'-i 
iiaus  without  the  walls  of  the  Church  shall  exceed  in  any  degree  that  of 
those  assembled  within  them;  the  ground  of  public  opinion  on  which  everjr 
^tablishmeht,  as  such^  stahds  being  withdrawn,  I  sec  nothing,  according 
to  the  general  course  of  thin^,  that  can  prevent  its  falling  to  the  ground* 
In  this  view  of  our  subject,  the  language  of  the  wise  Cato  becomes  most 
Upplicable  to  the  situation  in  which  we  Ministers  of  the  Church  are  at  this 
time  placed.—*'  Hoc  iiisi  provideris  ne  accidat^  ubi  evfeuerit,  frtistra  judt* 
bia  iniulore»." 


•    •  •         ,  »     •  •  •r  ^ 

six^ik.  aifldainn  nU  isi^eatloa  t>f  introducuig  this  subjeot  for  the  pur* 
^se  of  CTfiLtinj-j^lfrm.;  but  asserts,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  New  Tcs- 
.tament  jus tify  the  expectation  of  penloui  times  in  the  latter  days ;  and 
diinks  tha^  the  signs  of  the  pre/i^ent  are  such  as  to  create  an  apprehensioa 
{hftt  those  days  are  c6me.  He  considers  the  aliedged  grounds  of  sepaca* 
fion.from  the  Churchy  by  the  larger  description  of  Schismatics,  ivhich 
are  not  objectkuis  to  its  fundamental  doctrines,  nor  cren  to  its  forms  and 
Ctftmonio;  but,  forsooth !  to  the  in^i{lficiencjf  of  its  Miuisters. 

^^  Now,  were  this  complaint  brought  forward  only  by  ignorant  irregu- 
lar preachers, .  with  the  Tiew  of  securing  to  themselves  a  more  numeroi^i 
coogregfttion, .  by  a. studied  depreciation  of  the  labours  and  qualifications 
of  liie  established  Minister ;  though  in  such  case,  so  far  as  the  complaint 
^    qi^b(  operate  on  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  by  no  means  to  be  dlsre« 
I  piioi\  jety'  when  it  is  considered  as  occasionally  proceeding  from  those 
wk9  are  not  only  qualified  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  on  this  head, 
hat  who  would  moreoTcrlie  thought  to  be  welUaffected  to  our  establish- 
ttent;  it  constitutes  a  complaint,  which  challenges  the  most  serious  atten- 
tmo.     And  although  general  charges  are  rarely  the  product  of  candid  or 
jvdicioQS  minds,  and,  in  this  case,  are  much  more  readily  brought  than 
ssbstantiatcd ;  stiU,  if  they  become  personal. charges,  by  being  made  to 
bear  on  the  profes^onal  conduct  of  each  individual  concerned  in  them, 
they  may  certainly  be  turned  to  profitable,  account. 

'^  The  charge  generally  brought  against  the  present  Ministers  of  the 
Church  is,  that  the  Go<ip£L  is  not  preached  by  them.  It  scarce  need  to 
le  observed  on  this  head,  that,  should  that  be  the  case,  we  may,  Brethren^ 
of  all  men^,  hare  the  most  serioas  responsibility  to  look  forward  to.  But 
instead  of  dismi&siug  this  charge,  as  containing  altogether  notorious, 
calumny,  which,  in  most  instances,  ve  trust,  we  should  be  warranted  in 
doiog,  let  as  admit  it  to  be,  in  some  degree,  well-founded ;  if  it  be  ontj 
for  the  sake  of  the  iadyantage  to  be  derived  from  a  more  diligent  attention 
to  those  pouits  of  professional  duty,  in  which  it  presumes  us  to  have  been, 
wanting.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  very  sagacious  writer,  that  ^^  the 
success  of  svcts  has,  ui  general,  been  owing  to  their  making  greater  pre- 
tences to  parity  and  gospel  perfection  than  the  established  Churches ;  and 
to  tiK*ir  both  teaching  and  practising  some  necessary  duties,  which  esta-^, 
Wished  Chmrchcs  have  too  much  neglected  in  the  corrupted  state  of  Chris- 
fiaoity."  Should  thi^  remark  apply  In  any  degree  to  the  present  state  of 
thiags  in  the  Church,  the  obvious  inference  fsom  it  will  be,  that  even  those 
who  dlier  from  us  most,  may,  in  some  points,  exhibit  models  not  un- 
worthy of  imitation;  and  therefore,  although  we  cannot  approve  their 
principles,  we  may  still  derive  something  from  their  couduct. 

^^  And  thongh  1  dare  not  absolutely  say  with  a  great  authorit)*,  that 
^  were  the  common  people  nourished  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word 
hjr  th^ir  proper  pastors^  they  would  refuse  a  drink  of  doubtful  quality 
mingled  by  a^ stranger ;  or  that,  under  such  circumstances,  our  churches 
Would  be  thronged,  while  the  walls  of  the  Conventtcb  would  be  deserted  ;* 
because,  alas  I  in  the  disgraceful  annals  ^  piodern  itinerancy,  many 
proois  in  point  might,'  f  fear,  be  brought  against  me ;  still  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  say,  that  no  advantages  of  edncation,  however  on  other  accounts  , 
desimblc,  will  compensate  for  a  radical  defect  in  the  discharge  of  our  mi- 
lusterial  office ;    and  thai  even  thoite  ^  blue  aprofud  tantky^  (si%  Bishop  ' 

*  Jb'O.  ctV.   TOi..  XXTI.  N  liali 
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Hall  calls  thfin)  /  vrho  never,  knew  any  fetter,  school  titan  timir  shop- 
toardf,*  sliouM  tkcy  actually  preach  the  mitbs  iif  tti8  QFos^K^mWi  trhat- 
ever  inconsistent^  offensive,  anrt  eren  b1asphemoiii'^fipoij)r'th6sfe'trtttS^ 
may  be  mixed,  will  not  fail  to 'draw  away  hearerf  from  .the  most  digpfffeil 
and  learned  diyines,  who  preach  Iherri  not.  For  in  thfs''casl5l,''Wj  Bre- 
thren, we  are  conccrired  about  esseniiuls^  which  ai^mtt  of  iio' altett^atlvA 
Whilst  the  public  mind  is  become  s,b  estranged  from  that  confident  r^s^dcL 
which  heretofore  generally  attached  to  the  commisjion  which  we  hcJi*, 
that  we  must  expect,  at  this  time,  to  receive  credit  for  hothing*btlt^^ 
the  teal  intrinsic  value,  considered  in  the  evangelical  sense/ of  the  tloc'trinp 
;we deliver.''  *  ''      "    ;    '^ 

This  is  fruly  Christian  advice;  but  we  very  much  fear  that  fiie'tigh 
authority,  here  quoted,  has  drawn  a  false  conclusion  from  his  ptetlils^slj 
indeed  our  experience  enables  us  to  contradict  the  assertion  ;  for,^ccit 
tain  it  is,  that  a  wifd  enthusiast  who  does  not  preach  the  Gospd,  'ant 
whosfe  harangues  resemble  more  the  ravings  of  a  maniac,  than  theadftii 
nitions  of  a  rational  being,  has  sufficient  influence  over  the  muUttude,  tb 
draw  them  from  their  Parochial  Churches ;  and  this,  not  uitfre^ifcntly, 
where  no  possible  blame  can  attach  to  the  Clergyman, 

The  Archdeacon's  advice,  respecting  the  behaviour  of  i(  Clergyman^ 
U  so  truly  excellent,  that  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  trans* 
eribing  it. 

.**  It  is  a  remark  not  uncommonly  made,  that  what  may  be  done  by  d 
Christian  without  offonce,  may  also^  without  impropriety,  be  donfc  by 4 
Clergyman.  But  this  remark  is  certainly  founded  m  error;  an  ^ttdi 
which,  in  its  application  to  our  present  subject,  may  be  prpductire  OT 
most  important  cJlects.  The  example  of  the  Clergy  is  at  all  times  necefc. 
«ary  to  enforce  the  precepts  '[which]  they  incnlcslte.  A  Minister  tff 
Christ,  therefore,  should  abstain  from  apparent,,  no  Icbs  tjian  fr ompc: if Ue^ 
e\i\;  because  his  inflncncp  on  the  public  tnind  should  be  "preserved  in  ^ 
nnimpaired  a  state  as  possible.  Should  therefore  his  indulgjcnce  in  pUr- 
shits  ar^d  amtiscm«;nt5,  in  themselves  indiflferent  perhapls^  when  consi- 
dered with  rispcct  to  others,  tend  in  a^y  degree  to  lessen  that  reverence 
for  his  Character,  which  is  essential  to  the  etfectual  discharge  of  his  im- 
portant office  ;  should  he  not  be  able  tq  restrain  btmself  from  temporary 
gratification  that  is  to  be  enjoyed  at  such  an  expense,  with  what  grace 
^'\\\  he  preach  to  others  the  necessary  practice  of  self-denial  on  still  more 
important  occasions.^  To. all  such  cases,  the  doctrii>e  of  expcdicricy^  on 
the  aufhofity  of  St,  Paul,  strictly  applies.  For  in  matters  which  may^ 
affect  the  salvation  of  others,  admitting  that  theyare  allowable  in  them-' 
selves,  the  charity  of  our  religion  calls  on  us  to  respect  even  the  scruples 
of  our  wrak^r  brethren.  It  is  the  position  of  St.  Paul,  that  '  when  w# 
s\n  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  we  sin  against 
Christ.'     1  Cor.  viii.  12. 

**  When,  therefore,  (to  make  nse  of  the  language  of  jfiious  Bishop 
^ull,)  it  is  considered  how  many  ways  there  be,  whereby  a  man  may  in- 
volve himself  in  this  guilt;  as  not  only  by  an  openly  vicious  example, 
btit  even  by  a  U*«;s  severe,  prudent,  and  wary  conversation ;  not  only  by 
actions  directly  criminal,  but  by  lawful  actions  to  weak  brethren;  not 
only  by  a  gross  nep;ligence  and  supine  carelessness,  bat  by  every  Icssef 
nimission  of  those  degrees  of  zeal  and  diligence;  which  are  requisite  in  so 

importanf 
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important^aflair^  If!  a  word,  by  not  AoXxxg  ail  that  lies  wifhln  anr 
ppirer  to  saie.thc  souls  cotnnuttcd  to  our  charge ;  when  we  consider  this, 
no  minister  of  Christ  will  dare  to  plead  not  guilty  before  the  great  Judge 
of  H^aTco  and  Earth.''        ".  .     ^  '  " 

Tb^rc  never  feiistod  a  greater  necessity  for  impressing  these  truths  on 
tic  minds  of  our  Ctergy,  tKan  at  the  pi-esent  day ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  increased,  and  iucreaslifg  number  of  enemies  to  the  Church,  but 
on  accoiiDt  of  ihe  yisiHe  relaxation  of  discipline^i  and  the  consequent 
looseness  and  levity  of  manners.    "Wlieil  we  see  a  Clergyman,  by  a  shame- . 
ful  abuse  of  his  talents,  .translating  an  immoral  song  into  a  dead  language ; 
when  we  soe  Him  frequenting  the  haunts  of  fashion,  parading  the  circles  of" 
tlie great,  giving  feasts  and  routs,  and,  in  short,  leading  a  zcoridli/  Life; 
.  we  cease- to  wonder  at  the  contempt  in  which  he  is  hoTdcn.     Amusement*' 
$hoald  be  the  recreatioriy  and  not  the  business^  or  the  studij  of  a  clergy* 
izuin;  and  he  should  be  particularly  select  in  the  choice  of  them.     He. 
sKouId.  above  all,  be  deeply  itnpressed  with  the  conviction,   that  the  life 
ofijnriesi  and  that  of  a  Man  of  the  fVarld^  are  utterly  incompatible* 
—This  charge  reflects  great  honour  on  the  worthy  Archdeacon,  to- whose' 
profeniplK^l, labours  the  public  are  infinitely  indebted  for  much  valuable 
iostruction^  calcl^lited  to  inalLe  them  ^^  wise  unto  Salvation/' 
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..  .  T3| A^^  iviff'^  of  yp.^^  Review  whici  is  allotted  to  strictures  on  the 
Kcviewers^  t  hi^^^  alwa^^s  looked  upon  as  bne  of  the  most  useful  portions 
oCjour  »ii*c6n(ipafa*bIe,';iyQrlc,.,  The  animadversions  On  that  hereticisil,  but% 
a||^!  pppiday-^wbrk,  the  Eciinburgh  Review,  strc'h^^  proper  an^^e-^ 
qpaxy^^  ;\njJii>'Atge  so  inclip^d  to  ncresy^  both  political  and  religious,  as, 
^^j  pre^t*  Permit  me  to  ad;I  a  fe^  smct'u'res  oh  }wo'  passages  ih  tike 
t' rtf um1bri9r  of  that  dand[erq^  d^c^itful  work.     In  pagei  149«  the 

•-  ---  -^— —  '--^  '^^'^  --:--■-  -/i--    iu^r,)r.  .^>t._     Priestley  ;. 

Is  not  only. 

-J -^ trr        7  J  _  -  'ness,  in  the^ 

iniiddle  dasscs  of')Arp,''J  is  quoted  with'  approbatroii ;  &ud  not  only  so,  but 
it  is  said  to^be  the  opinion  .of  all  the  intelligent  pai:*  of  the  IV^iodle  class,. 
lAd  they  :^Tier\'.itf^p&crthat'U'1|a's  made  sOme  converts  among  the  higtief 
orders.  W.e  cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  modesty  witl^,  which  ^^y. 
intimate  iimx'm$picio^  ^2X  sucli  an  opinion  is  entertained  by  sonjie  of  tli^ 
higher  ranks. .  It  cannot  be  supposed  that' /A^ir  associates  are  of  a/^ery. 
elevated  desqription.  They  think  fit,  however,  notwifhstan(]ing  tneir  ob- 
s(;urity,  to  tell  the  people  of  iSngland,  oathe  anthority  of  the  arch- fiend  of 
heresy,  arid  of  their  own  pot^compaiiioris,  (for  such  we  suppose  iipi^y 
mean,  when  the v  talk  of  ihs'intetlif^enVin  th^  miHdU  ranks ^)  not  only 

'  -Na  that 
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that  thejr  are  bappidr,  npt  only  (4s.  has  before  been  insoleotTy  said)  tbtt 
fliey  ^re  more  virtuous  than  their  superiors,  but  e«'en  that  they  are  morii 
polite 'than  that  part  of  mankind  to  .which  a  celebrated,  orator  has  gtVen 
the  appellation  of  the  Corinthian  capita)  of  civil  society! '  It  is  a  lamcnbu 
ble  thing  that  there-  is  no  law  which-  Cjiji  reach  the  promulgators  of  snch 
opinions  as  these,  so  flattering  to  the  levelling  spirii  whicb  marks  the  pre., 
sent  most  clcgenerate  age ;  but  on  that  rery  account  it  becomes  the  mora 
a  duty  to  animadvert  upon  th^m  with  the  utmost  severity.  The  other 
passage,  which  it  was  my  design  to  comment  upon^  is  in  page  301.  In 
the  iieview  of  les  Tern  pliers,  in  which  they  dare  toasscrt,  asif  tthad  been 
a  thing  universally  allowed,  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  punish  heresy ! !  Has 
not  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  then  made  laws  against  heresy  ?  and  shall 
we  presume  to  arraign  them  ?  Shall  ordinary  crimes  meet  with  severe  pu- 
nishmc^nts,  even  in  an  age  so  dissolute  as  the  present,  and  shall  this  great* 
est  of  all  crimes  go  unpunished  ?  But  it  would  l)e  a  waste  of  argument 
to  reason  with  thof;e  who  hold  such  noti<!>ns ;  Xxi  state  them,  is  sufficient  to 
•  expose  their  flagitious  absurdity.  Unwilling,  therefore^  to  occn^  any 
longer  portion  of  your  invaluable  miscellany.  \ 

I  remain  yours,',&c. 

*  **         ■  .      ,     .  .  ANTlMBaETlCoDEMOciATlCUt. 


«[SHOP  OF  GLOUCESTER'S  THOUGHTS  ON  tHE  'WtHflTT, 

AND. TILE  MONTHLY  liEVIEW^ 

TO    THE   EDITORS, 

GESTLEMEN,'  '  COfUerburt/^  NotK  41,  1805» 

HAyii^G  often  thought  TourtimewelleMk)y^in-t:er4e%^^  tjp 
criticisms  of  other  Reviewers,  I  beg  leave  to  calf  your  attention  to  tka 
Monthly  Review  for  Octob^i*  r^it^  wherein-  the  Bkbop  mt  61oacest«r't 
Thoughts  on  the  Trinity  are,  I  think,  injudiciously  and  unjufltifiabiy 
treated.  I  (lave  rciL4.  ^erJock  and  Tr^  .with  g;reat  satisfaction,  as  well 
as  a  more  modern  rubllcation,*  Jones's^ Catholic 'i)oetrine  of '  the  Trinity.. 
These,  and  others,  together  witl^  the  above  work  of  theBishbp^li^re  con-^ 
vtnced  me  that  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is*  to. be  ivorsbjpp'cd*'    'Ba?'  <)««'  J^-* 


any  where  saU  to  be  iTiree  persons.  icbnstiiutii\^*9ne  GodheUff?  "diat  ^ 
have  npt  T'atlier,  Son^  an3  Iloly/&liost,  lucntioiied  ^ogcth^er^  execytln  thfc* 
baptisflial  ovdiuance,  aud  in  a  Doxolofi\'  or  bcnetlicti(^  at  tKc  *cti3  orbneoTf 


ibitXvlthstand. 
r'ither  art? 
1  must  be  a 

ki»ty  discirnc^r  of  myjlteiios^  who  can  see  the  .Trinity In  this  Creed  ;  whicb 
lyspocts  not  the  eternal  grncration  of  the  Sou,  but  merely  the  generation 
</f  JbiisX'hrist  in  the  \vou»b  of  Mary!"  For  my  own  part,  1  alwayi 
xKbught^  that  iii  repcatius  that  Creed  1  declared  my  belief  in  God  the 
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F»Aefj  God  the  Son,  and  God  theHofy  Ghost.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
jouy  or  the  very  able,  learned,  and  respectable  Bishop  himself,  will  soon 
take  sack  nodoe'of  these  and  oither  eritici^i^  as  tbey  seem  to  me  loudly  to 
call  for;  aud  am.  Gentlemen^  with  great  respect, 

'  .     »  Xourmopt  obedient  Servant, 

.   _  fJHEUS.. 


,  THE  MONTHLY  UPVIBW, 

TO   THE   EplTOn   Of  TI^E  ilNTI-JACOlllW   EEVIEW. 


IN  a  criticism  'm  the  last  Monthly  Kevie^w  on  the  Poems  of  a  ccr« 
lahi  Miss  Laura  Sophia  Temple,  among  seypral  objectionable  rhymes,  we 
toiitrcak  ^i^d  XMke  objected, to;  hpw  would  this  sagacious  critic  pro- 
nonnot.  break  ?  would  he  give  thf^  diphthong  the  same  sound  as  it  has  in 
meakf  and,  on  the  same  pri^tciple,  would  he  call  for  a  pound  of  beef 
iieek^  ^i  Dolly's  ?  If  we  are  to  judge  of  rhyites  by  the  eye,  and  not  by 
fhe  ear,  as  directed  by  general  use. 

Quern  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  loqucndi : 
then  W0  maj-say  that  rough  and  bqugh  are  g;ood  rhymes,  and  blow  and 
dough  tad  ones,  l  am^  &c. 

A.  B. 

'      ■  I  I  i  I    ■  I     m  I  ^  ■  t         <     I    .        Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  PICTONIAN  PROSECUTION, 

AFTER  our  concluding  article  on  this  tbpic  was  published,  we  Icarpt 
that  the  Privy  Council  had  niade  a  second  Report,  on  the  subject  of  the 
charges  preferred  joinili^  acuinst  Colonel  Picton  and  Commodore  Hood, 
by  that  wholesale  accuser  Mr.  Winiam  Fullarton,F,  R.  S,,  highly  honour- 
able to  the  parties  accused.  Any  person,  who  had  laboured  through  the 
ponderons  productions  of  the  accuscr^s  pen,  would  easily  conceive  wh^t 
his  feelings  would  be,  on  the  total  frustration  of  his  projects,  t|ie  failure 
of  his  promises,  and  the  disappointment  of  his  )iqpes,  But  ^c  arc  not 
prepared  to  say,  whether  he  has  had  a^ain  recourse  to  his  proliBc  pen  \ 
because,  if  he  had,  it  is  possible  that  tTie  deformity  of  its, past  ofTsprinj; 
would  deter  any  Printer  from  giving  bjfth  tp  its  Jiew  produce  ^  though 
persons  who  could  virrite  a  decent  hand  could  certainly  have  been  found 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilounsluzc^  to  tranf'cribc  what  it  might  have 
been  deemed  imprudent  to  print. — Be  that  as  it  may,  some  friend  or  pa-r 
rasite  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  has  found  mef^ns  k>  usher  ii\to  the  world 
(anknowa,  beyond  all  (question,  to  Mr.  Fuliarlon,)  the  potable  produc- 
itioQ  of  seme  prostitute  muse,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  gratify  thoso 
wniabk  propensities  which  are  so  niauifest  in  all  his  literary  progeny.- 

4t 
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It  is  to  this  production  that  a  correspondent  alladcs  iq  ^e  folloaruu; 


letter 


V 


^         U   TO  THE  EDITOq;  Q7  Til£  ^NTI-JACOBIN  RETIBW  JLVH^JIAGAZIMB.  .. 

"  SIR,  .,.....»  ,:•     :    •    ,.      «' 

*'  A    SPECULATIVE  observer  presumes,  -with  becoming  defer- 
ence,  that  it  Is  indispensably  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Fuliarton,  F.  R.S.,  (the 
yersatile  pens  of  whose  partizans  are  no  less  prolific,  classically,  in  verse, 
than  his  own  is  in  prose,  as  Is  TuTTy  exemplified  by  his  sophistical  produc- 
tions in  quarto,  and  their  satyrkal 'elTuiHO^s  uijllemi-roiio,  transmitted, 
'  most  courteously,  to  the  members  of  ms  ^lajesty's  Privy  Council,)  nne- 
quivocally  to  explain,  in  order,  to  Qbvi^te  n(ii'aTOVj;i^l0,.  insinuations 
and  interpreUtions,  by  virtue  of  vvhat  privale  instructions  he  was  au- 
thorized to  investigate,  with  the  aid  of  jus  associates,  the.  con2tH  i>f  Co- 
lond   Picton,  retrdspecfively,   diil^rt'^  bisr  wlmitaWrall^  at    Trinidad, 
having  been  superseded  as  governor,  by  thti  government  being  piit  in  tom- 
-  jnigsion,  and  appointed  a  sabordintitcc6mibi^.>ionftr.   ^Otlicriris^,  it  h  con- 
*  ceived,  be  cannot  but  subject  himself  to  be  considered  as  an  invidious, 
insidious  accuser,  or  informer;  nay,  even  supposed  possibly  to  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  not  verylionourable,  arising  firom  disappointment  m 

his 


If— r 


•  To  some  of  the  copies  of  this  precious  effusion,  sent  by  phtt  t6  dif- 
■  ferent  noblemen,  was  prefixed  the  fallowing  elegant  and  charitahU  jeu- 
d*Espritl  Mais  quel  Jisprit?  ViSsprit  de— Non; — ^L'Esprit  dc  s^ 
Genie,  le  Diable!"  -  -   -- 

*'  The  first  petition  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Walsingham  had  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  names  that  of  Thomas  Picton, 
whose  unprecedented  cruelties  have  added  tenfold  miseries  to  the  unhappy 
African  captives,  and  call  aloud  upon  a  British  Parliament  to  put  an  end  to 
this  inhuman  traffic,  which  ufdar  such  British  gOTcrnors  deluge  our  co- 
lonies with  human  blood." 

S^  that  Colonel  Picton  cannot^  aa  the  proprietor  of  a  con»ideffabIe  es- 
tate in  Trinidad,  which  will  not  only  be  materially  injured,  but  totally 
ruined,  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  (a  nie^ure  by  which  real  jus- 
tice will  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  sjmrious  humanUjfj)  avail  hioiscjf 
of  the  privilege  of  a  British  subject,  9nd  petitiou  Parliament  on  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  is  most  essentially  involved,  without  being  liable 
to  these  dark  and  fiend-like  attacks  on  his  character^  But  such  is  the 
spirit  which  has  marked  ail  the  proceedings  against  this  gallant  and  wor- 
thy officer;  who  has  had  a  criminal  inquiry  and  a  criminal  prosecution 
hanging  over  hi«  head  for  three  years;  during  which  time  he  has  been  held 
to  excessive  bail,  no  less  than  Forf^  thousand  Pounds^  while  his  absence 
froni  his  colonial  estate,  and  his  inability  to  follow  his  professional  pur- 
suits, together  with  the  enormons  expense  of  the  prosecution,  for  having 
suffered  his  lenity  to  indict  a  slight  punishment  lyhcre  his  justice  should 
have  consicncd  the  thief  lo  the  gallows,  must  have  impaired  his  fortune  lO 
a  very  great  dce;ree.  There  is  no  punishment  which  the  law  could  iniiict| 
for  any  crime  short  of  folony,  so  severe  in  its  etfccts  as  that  which  has 

already  been  experienced  by  Colonel  Pictonj  whose  innocence  has  bci^ 

•  proclaimed 
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hb  concerted  views  ofemernti^  frdn\  IndrjencQ  to  affluencej  fpr  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  demdnstratton^  that  nq.  ^31  ph  power,  or  authority,  wad 
legally  Investtd  in   him,  as  Jrst  colami$sioucr>   by  the  public  aud  au- 
thenticated commission,  undcr^  the 'Royal  Sign-ManuuL 
February  5, 1807.        *  *  pmLo^yiNi>fi3t," 

We,  too,  have  been  honouseed  vith'thU  production,  which  is  a  if  06t 
maUgnant  libel  upon  many  leading  member^  of  Che  Privy  Qouncil,  who 
have  attended  the  investigatioiLof  Mr.  Full&#to»*s  charges.  As  we  think 
sothingcan  mark,  in  jsuch  strong  colours,  the  genuine  spirit  with  which 
the  prosecution,  or  raCther  persecution^  of  Colon'^1  Picton,';was  under- 
taken and  pursued^  as  the  paper  before  us,  we  shaU  uot  scruple  to  re- 
priot  it 

THE  PICTON  VEIL; 

OR. 

THE  HOOD  OF  WESTMiNSTBH.  ■ 

I 

\ 

^  Sec  Grekville  head  the  mighty  troop 
Of  legal  Statesmen  in  a  groupe ;  * 
Dimly  he  views  them  through  his  GHass^^ 
And  drills  his  followers  as  they  pass* 
The  outward  vision  true  'tis  dark 
But  had  great  justice*  vital  spark 
Clear'd  from  dull  mist  the  mental  sighf^ 
His  Conduct  then,  had  stood  the  li^ht* 

It  bodes  our  country  little  good 
When  luurdtr^s  coyer'd  by  a  Hood.  / 

And  lo  !  where  humbled  in  the  dust^ 
Sits  him,  who  holds  the  sacred  trusty 


proqlaimed  by  the  decision  of  one  .of  the  most  competent  and  most  bo-  . 
nourable  tribunals  in.tho  country,  sanctioned  too  by  the  approbation  of 
His  Majesty  !  And  who,  and  what  is  the  roan  so  used  ?  As  brave  and  as 
ikilful  an  officer  as  any  in  his  Majesty's  service ;  one  who  has  secured  the 
applause  and  esteem  of  some  of  the  highest  ornaments  of  his  profession; 
a  man,  with  a  richly-endowcd  and  highly-cultivated  mind ;  of  most  en- 
larged and  honourable  sentiments;  of  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners; 
ardent  ia  his  pursuits  ;  firm  and  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty ;  but 
hnmane,  charitable,  genetons,  and  good  1  Such  is  the  man  whom  Mr* 
William  Fullarton  has  dared,  in  his.  various  'memorials,  lo  brand  as  a 
murderer,  as  an  enemy  to  the  human  rd'cd  I ! !— ^rLet  this  self-sufficient  and 
foul«mouthcd  Scotiesrn,  from  one  who  espoused  the  cause  of  his  oppo- 
nent solely  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and  from  a  sense  of  justice,  that  whilo 
he  would  glory  in  the  namo^  chaxaoter,  and  qualkies  of  Taou as  PictoN*, 
not  the  wealth  of  Ireland^  nor  even  that  o(  Indiq^  coi44  induce  him  to 
take  those  of  William  FtfLLA^RToir. 

'^  Jjord  Q^enviU^  wcar»  spectedfts*'* 

peeper 


IM 


U>.  ■> 
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Kesper  of  Constdpttc^  to  his  JK^xngf^ 
His  own  s^rsisXoiiy  sd  po^cr,/o/ffu^^ 
Or  it  had  Whispcr^'d  in^iiis  ear: 
WillH  thou  a  murd'tor  dare  to  cleat    ' 
And  plead  to  the  €hreat'  Judge  of  all 
That  to  pbey  proud  Gronville^  call 
Jusiiqe^  ajttil  Mvtbj/  bodi  smMt  falL 

It  bodes  our  ^fmt.ry  little 'good 
lyhen  murd^*!!  oover'd  by  aHifod, 

Next 'IEJldon  comes  of  palsied  i^in^ 
But  heUf  to  good  or  ill  inclia'd, 
Still  not  \ikii  £u8KIne  did  he  jield, 
For  three  whole  years  he  kept  the  field) 
Feebly  held  justice  with  a  ^/r<r».' 
tior  ^anetiott'd  murder  b}r  a  law. 

It  bodes  our  coiuitry  little  good 
When  crimes  are  cover'd  bj  a  Hood. 

SiDMoiTTH,  whoat  the  Board  |>re«iel(rr|  . 
By  Grenville's  Fiat  he  abides, 
The  Doctor's  coBscience  feels  no  Qualm 
An  Opiate  has  procured  a  calm. .  * 
'Tis-  Grenville  must  the  risk  endure 
Should  too  much  blood  require  a  care* 

It  bo4^  oor  country  little  good 
When  mu^^cr'a  coTor'd  by  a  Hood* 

Anstr OTHER  also  must  attend  .  ■ 

As  Grentille^s  and  Lord  WMesle^sttim^^ 
)iis  part  to  shelter  eastern  crimes^ 
Guilt  he  won't  see  in  western  climes j 
liis  principles  must  meet  the  times*  ' 

It  bodes  oiu:  country  little  good 
When  murder's  cover'd  by  a  Hood, 

Here  follows  a  stiff  legal  plant 
Master  of  HoKs,  Sir  William  G|IAjiT| 
In  Politicks  tho'  quite  ajar 
fit  hopes  to  heal  the  recent  scar 
If  yielding  now  to  the  great  Jlood. 
He  helps  to  screen  a  man  of  blood 
In  measured  words  s^n^  accents  slow 
He  sets  at  nought,  sad  scenes  (^  xpoe^, 

It  bodes  our  country  iittlo  good 
When  murder's  coTer'^  by  a  Hood. 

See !  Castlereac^h  with  davntless  fyonf 
Who  in  Hibernia  bore  the  brant 
Of flogginff J  torturing  withoot  end. 
In  «om/  alli'd  as  Pi€ton*s  fHend, 

JNo  wonder  he  his  voice  should  raise  ^ 

To  t»o^nd  aloud  a  mord^xer's  praise^ 

^  It 


It  bodet  our  c6<fntrv  ntik  gookl  ^         .  !*' 
Whan  orines  aro  cbrer'a  by  4  Mood. 

Recorded  on  the  Hat  of  fame 
Spenc£R,  high. Mood  thy  honou^r^d  nanie 
Bronght  noip  to  bide  a  colprit's  shaunc, 
Crrenville  has  g<kt  thee  joined  with  Kfiuvds 
To  turn  freih  BrjitoftS  intosbiTer 
Who  under  thee^  ^once  ruVd  ike  waoeSf 

It  bodes  our  country,  little  good 
When  murder's  covcr'd  by  a  Hood* 

Say  MoTKA  by  what  Ordinance 
Dost  thoa  withr  visage  blacL  advance  ? 
*Tis  fear  has  bound  thee  fast  in  chains, 
Leacls  thee  to  shroud  the  ghost  of  Haines  \ 
And  with  fresh  guilt  renew  thy  stains. 

It  bodes  the  country  little  good 
When  murder's  covcr'd  by  a  Hood. 

.   Windham,  thy  me/£ffj%^}c  mind 
fThat  turns  and  tmsisj  excuse  can  find, 
For  Baiting  Bulls  orJhuman  kind, 
Though  greai  they  calPd<  thee,  yes,  'tis  fact^ 
Nqw  thpu  firt.dl£indl*d  down  t*enact 
Proud  Grenville's  purpose,  or  the  Training  j(cip 

It  bodes  our  country  little  good  ' 

When  murder's  covcr'd  by  a  Ilood. 

Oh  I  Fui:.tARTO?i  the  brave  and  good 
With  noble  flniuiess,  thou  withstood 
Torture  and  waste  of  human  blood, 
fiong  may  a  Gfxl  of  mercy  spare 
Thy  life  unto  thy  country's  prayer, 
fGainst  tyrant  foes  to  prove  her  shield  . 
m  CouNcii«  or  the  field* 


The  rery  malice  of  the  De^il  is  here  displayed ;  whoevef  wrote  it  li 
nearly  allied,  irt  spirit,  to'  the  fother  of  lies.  Colonel  .Picton,  against 
whom  there  is' a  criminal 'prosecution  still  pending,  (carried  on  by  Mr* 
Fullarton^s  Attorney,)  is  called  a  itiptrderer^  and  some  of  the  highest  and 
best  Characters  in  (he  kingdom  are  ^branded  as  partisans  of  murder  I  Tho 
man  who  could  write  or  circulate,  or  eause  to  be  written  or  circulated^ 
such  a  papei^  as  this,  under  such  circumstances,  must  have  a  heart  as  dc« 
praved,  cqrrupt,  malignant,  and  Wicked,  as  the  wretch  who  way-lays  the 
unsuspecting  tfavellcir  and  stabs  him  in  the  dark.  The  allusion  to  the 
execution 'of  the^  i^ebel  Haynes,  b^  comiQand  of  Lord  Rawdon,  is  rather 

f    ■   '    '    '  •'...'  ^ :""= ^T— ^ — ■ 

^  ^^  Colonel  Isaac  Haynes^  executed  by  Lord  Rawdon,  zcithout  trials  in 
America.'^       '  . 

lyifortunate^ 
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nnfortunaie,  tliough  tht  motrte  «f  H/bti  tdo  obrious^to  escape  notice. 
That  transaction  was  liiflft?^  konovrable  'to  tiia,t  noble  oflrccr,  irho  ever 
'was,  and  is,  incapable  of. any  act  incompatible  with  the  finest  feelings  of 
honour,  or  the  most^  rigid  principles  of  justice.  It  is  veil  known  that 
Ha\nes  had  been  taken  prisoner,  (and  might,  in  the  first  instance,  hare 
been  executed  as  sircbc'j)  and  released  oa  his  parole;  "^hich  he  had,  like 
numbers  of  his  pci^fidious  countrymen,  most  treacherously  broken.  His 
life  therefore  was  doubly  forfeited  ;  and  if  J^ord  Ilawdon  had  not  made  an 
example  of  him,  he  u*ould  hate. been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  duty. 
The  words  printed  in  Italics,  ^'  executed  zci/hoiit  trial,^'  are  borrowed, 
no  doubt,  from  Mr.  Fiillarton's  precious  quartos  of  literary  lumber; 
in  which,  as  our  readers  will  recoiiect,  the  arch-accuser  first  expressly 
charges  Colonel  Pictort  with  h*ving  executed  per^sons  without  trial,  and 
afterwards  asserts,  that  ho  did  not  mean  to  say  that  any  person  had  been 
executed  withoa|6onie  kind  of  trial.  If  Mr.  Fullarton  hud  ^aken  the 
trouble  to  question  his  friend  General  Maitland,  who  commanded  at 
Saint  Domingo  in  the  last  war,  4hat  olTjcer  wonld  have  couTinced  him,  no 
doubt,  of  the  necessity  which  sometimes  exists,  for  a  military  commander 
to  make  signal  examples  of  scveritj^,  and  to  execute  criminals  zcithout 
trial.  Or,  if  he  will  seek  for  a  loss  exceptionable  example,  he  will  find 
it  in  the  conduct  of  that  ever  to  be  lamented  oflScer  Sik  Ralph  Abek- 
cRO!tfBiE,  whose  humanity  no  man  will  dare  to  impeach.  The  executions 
without  trial  in  Trinidad  were  like  those  in  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
acts  of  necessary  severity,  sanctioned  by  martial  law,  and  prescribed  by 
military  \yfkfy. 

The  idea  that  Lonn  Spencer  could  join  in  any  scheme  for  turning 
**  free  Britons  into  slaYcs,"  could  never  hate  entered  the  head  of  any 
human  beings  wha  knew  any  thiirg  of  the  hoart  and  mind  of  that  worthy 
nobleman  ;  which  are  calculated  to  do  honour  to  any  stltfion  in  which  it 
n)<iy  please  hi%' Sorereign  to  place  him.  Nor  could  aay  one  in  whose  bo- 
s«m  malice  «and  disappointment  did  not  quench  every  honest  and  honour- 
able feelings  so  libel  lyoiio  CASTL£at:AGir,  who  is  generally  beloved  ia  his 
native  country,  and  who  deserves  to  be  beloved  by  all  who  know  how  to 
estimate,  the  best  qualities  of  huina(,n  nature.  But  it  were  an  endless,  as 
indeed  it  i<  a  superHuous  to^k,  to  point  out  all  the  lying  inventions  of 
tbi'5.n)i^erabIo  Poetaster,  who:>e  finale,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  ad- 
minible  ;  for  there,  after  having  condemned  some  of  the  hast  and  mast  ho* 
nourablc  men,  he,  with  perfect  consistency, praises  Mr.  Fullarton,  F.R.S. 
•*  Fiillarf6n  the  brave  and  good ! ! !  I^"*  Risum  teneatis  amici?  Not 
knowing  what  progress  the  little  convicted  thief  and  prostitute,  the  rou* 
fatto  Louisa  Caideron,  has  made  under  the  tuition  of  the  iioncrttntbla 
Mrs.  Fullarton,  we  cannot  say  whether  she  is  yet  capable  of  weaving  such 
a  blacfc  vflt  as  that  before  us;  it  savours  so  much,  however,  oipcrscatied 
innocence^  that  we  are  more  disposcfd  to  assign  the  honour  to  her  than  ta 
any  one  else ;  in<lced,  it  ex{ubits  a  kind  of  muhUto  melrc^  iieither  ono 
thing  nor  the  other,  neither  poetry  nor  truth. 

It  must  be  observed,  in'concJasion,  that  the  Paper  is  published  wtthout 
the  necessary  addition  of  the  Vrinler''si  namt  and  place  of  abode.  This  the 
iuiV  imperatively  requires  ;  but  this  the  jPw/ar^er  peremptorily  forbade^ 
buias  we  value  the  former  mthcr  more  than  the  latter^  we  hereby  promise  a 
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itftwiu>4>r  Ten  Guineas  (to  bo  paid  by  the  PMblUher  oCtifiw  Hark)  til 
ioy  person  who  will  supply  such^legal  proof  as  shall  beiSiifitc^nt  4o  con** 
]^  the  Printer  'who  has  beea  guilty  of  such  a  breach  .of  the- law.        rt 


■-  VtO   THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE  JOHN   SULLIVAN. 

StR,  ^  •     ,• 

MEN  who  a^e  conscious  o/harlng  Tulncrable  points  in  their  pAblic 
^ar&cCeh,  shoiild  be  direful  how  they  place  themselves  in  situations  that 
Ipay  lead  to  a  retros|)cct,,<jf  (heir  past  (Conduct.  Well  had  it  been  for.you, 
kaajou  exerQised  this  prudent  <cautioi\.  But  in  stepping  forth  to  vindi* 
^(c  your  fair  fam§,.  agtiinst  the  aspersions  of  Colonel  Draper,  for  th^ 

£H  which  he  charged  yon  with  TiaVinjg  taken  in  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ifnigs  aflainst  Colonel, Picton,  .y:pu,  appear  either  to  hav^  flattered 
yoiirself,  that. time  haud  kindly  thro wo^  the  yUI  of  oblivion  over  certain 
pMt  transaAipns^,  or  .arjrogating  that  resp<ict  to  authority  which  ia  due  ta 
fhtue  alouS/  to  have  thought  that  rebutting  the  accusation  by  a  positive 
affidavit,  would  ^t  oi^ce  decide  tJ^e  cause^  and  la^  your  assaHiint  at 
your^feet.  '  * 

In  pur  endeavours  to  discover, truth,  respect  to  rank  and  station  should 
not  carry  us  so  far  as  to  mc^ke  us  lose  sight  of  probability ;  aud  w)iea 
affidavits  of  cliirerent  pcrsous'iitand  iu  direct  conti^adiction  to  eachiother^ 
we  ought  impaffially  to  consider  the  motives  and  interests  of  the  respec- 
ive  parties.  Here,  on-pneside,^  we.  have  Dr.  Lynch  swearing  positively 
a  fact,  which  you,  on  the  other  side,  by  your  oath,  as  positively 
<lcny.  Ife,  totally  unconnected,  and  even  uTiacc|uainted,  with  either 
Colonel  Picton  or  Colonel  Fullarton,  yon  the  intimate  and  confidential 
fvisad  of  the  latter.  He,  having  no  interest  whatever  in  the  question,' 
charging  you  with  \nsidtous  insinuations  against  the  honour  of  an  officer, 
whose  yi-aj«<»s,  both  from' his  Sovereign  and  his  superiors  iu  every  depart- 
ment were  Chen  resounding  in  your  ears  ;*  you,  having  every  thing  dear 
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*  Extract  from  Lord  HobarVs  Letter  to   Colonel  Picton^    dated 

June  20,  iSUl. 

•  ''  The  ability  and  2eal  you  have  uniformly  shown  in  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  honourable  testimony  borne  to 
yoar  conduct  by  the  comniander  iu  chief  of  His  Majesty's  forces  in  tha 
jjcewaru  and  VViiuhvard  Citaribbee  Inlands,  on  tvery  occasion,  have  in- 
duced his  Majesty  to  appoint  you  to  the  civil  governmeut  of  that  valuable 
island  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  enclosing  herewith  your  commi*'f'ion, 
and  the  in:itnictions  under  His  Majesty's  sign  manual,  for  your  guidauca 
in  executing  the  duties  of  that  ofiicL'."  .. 

Another,  datedJnlj/ %  1802. 

(Commnnicarmg  to  .him  the  determination  of  I|is  Majesty's  ministers  ti| 
put  the  government  of  the  island  into  commisiuon.) 

'^  The  experience  of  your  conduct*  from  the  titac  the  island  wa9  first 
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fB3  Miscellaneous^ 

to  ^n  St  st^V,  towindieate  yonrself  from  (his  imputaflon.  Tbtir  tft', 
iksXty  loD,  pnMiig  the  proceedings  In  a^shape  which  precludes  all  inquiij 
Mo  the  iooal  fictt  or  merits  of  the  case.  A  civil  action,  in  which  a  justk 
ficatlon  nught  have  been  pleaded,  not  z  criminal  information,  which  bari 
|t  altogether,  is  the  mode  of  prosecution  to  which  a  mind  conscioos  of 
right,  and  aniioos  for  complete  Tindication,  wou|d  na(;or^]y  have  been 
expeicted  to  mort;  for  deceit  may  seek  a  covering,  but  truth  goc9  naked 
ai}d  wilihoat  disguise.  _.,..' 

'  Wfaert  conflicting  testimonies  are  put  into  the  opposite  scald  of  iusiicei 
Ao  weight  of  character  will  incline  the  balance ;  and  this  retlccnon  led 
nm:  to  inquire  into  your  past  dooduct.  Had  that  been  erer  pure  and 
Aobh:;:had  a  high  sense  of  honour  distinguished  your  career  through  Ufe^. 
had  intefiprity  stamped  your  conduct  in  erery  public  situation,  1  should 
haire  decUred  it  impossible  that  yqu  could  in  this  instance  hare  acted  so, 
unlike  yat««'H*lf^  and  at  once  have  acquitted  you  of  the  imputation. 

.  Yhc  experience  which  I  h^vc  h^d  of  mankind,  has  taught  pe  to  judg0 
of  men  by  their  associates  |  and  I  confess,  that  on  this  princij^e,  my  ei«' 
pOCtaHona  of  finding  any  Tcry  immacnlate  Character  among  those  who 
honoured  Mr.  FuUarton  with  their  friendship  and  patronage,  were  not 
Tery  naoguine.  I  gave  the  public  the  result  of  my  first  researches,  ( whfch 
fnlTy  justified  ihU  sentiment,)  in  the  history  of  your  transactions  with  thc^ 
ahtp  t)Hzabc|h ;  intimating  my  intention  to  resume  the  correspondence, 
when  the  trial  of  your  criminal  information  agaipst  Colonel  Draper  should 
hav^  taken  the  seal  off  my  lips.  Thus  much,  however^  I  may  ^nd  will 
now  say,  tlrat,  in  my  humble  opinion,  no  impartial  man,  whoh^^^de4> 
to  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Full^rton  from  his  first  arrival  in  Trinidad  *, 

(ereu 


p'accd  under  your  chari^c,  has  induced  His  Majesty  to  select  jou  ai  elQ 
0[  the  persons  to  whom  this  important  trust  shall  be  cotUid^^,^ 

Jnoth^rydatedJulf/l^^  IHW. 

*^  The  fint  official  notification- 1  have  received  of  any  dissatisfaction  M 
your  ^orernmcnt,  has  Inren  from  yourself;  and  I  can  only  observe,  that 
the  zeal  and  ability  you  have  uniformly  shown  in  mainti^ining  the  security 
and  tranquillity  of  the  island,  during  the  very  critical  period  of  you^ 
command,  would  alone  call  upon  me  to  receive  any  accounts  of  that  kini^ 
with  th6  grcaU'St  circumspection." 

Licui€nant»Grr.neral  Gruifidd^  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  He  West 
Indies^  to  Jjord  Ilobart^  dated  August  X\^  1803, 

^*  Circnmstancej;  unexpected  by  Colonel  Picton,  or  by  any  other  per- 
son, have  plitced  him  for  a  little  time  in  a  disagreeable  situation ;  but 
]  am  fntiy  persuaded  hU  general  conduct  has  been  such  a§  will  convince 
the  world  of  his  merit,  and  his  fame  will  rise  the  higher  for  the  unmerited 
persecution  under  which  he  now  labours." 

*  lii'U'Ss  thnn  liY  weeks  after  his  arrival,  on  the  12th  of  ^febfu^ry* 
n03,  he  made  the  followinjB:  motion  in  council : 

♦•  That  thiTe  be  produced  a  certified  statement  cf  all  the  criminal  pro- 
eeedings  which  have  taken  place  since  the  commaucemcut  of  tlie  tate 
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Itefaa  af-de&cxibed  hy  hint^f,)  and  ootieed  the,i«r^itt:misuvdfid  adf 
idIsuoo^  in  .his  writings  *^  cut  othervriie  than  B^spc^ct  th%t-  ^  pjan  vaf 
concert^  a^inst  the  honour  of  Colonel  Picton;  arjd  thiU  hi«  colleagai^ 
woiiid  not  have  acted  as  hejdid^  unless  he  had  b^en  prenouslj  ass^^ed  of 
jpow^ui  support  ai)d  protectfOQ^  ... 

.  In  resunung  my.  correspojidence : with  jou,  ;I  didiatendji  in  the  dS3^ 
charge  of  my,4»iy  as  ^  good  subject^  nt  once  to  have  appealed  to  thosi^- 
•rho  preside  orer  the  atiairs  of  the  state,  whether -ft  man  who  lUul  ile« 
meaned  himself  as  yon  h^?e  done  in  your  concern  ayith  the  ship  Elieab^th^ 
wasfittohojd  ajoy  fijituatiofv  of.  public  trust  or .  emoinment^  or  to  be  ^^ 
mlttod  into  Umi  couaoiis  «f  JiU'  Sarereigix«  The  period  for  (bis  appeal  is 
hot  yet  ripe;  ^b.ut  the  sunMoary  of  yoar  aarratiTe  of  attested  facts  shaU 
not  paai  without  juno^ediata  molice. 

Jtjs,  Ibeli^^^  die  first,  instance  on  recordv  of  any  man .  premising 
.frhat  ha  erid^WtlyJ: meant  as, his  rindication,  with  an. absolute  avowal  of 
ihf  whole  offj^i^ce  of  which  he  ^as.  accused:  unqualified  iob^.witH  one 
siiifle  sentoe^t  of  shlHue  oc.contrition,  but.urging,  as  his  sole  ex ten uatiopf 
ftat  othefs  were  as  bad  ^.  himielf..  Are  vice  and  Tirttje  then  convertlblf 
Utmi  a^nd  doea  the  former  change  its  Jiature,  and,  lose  its  turpitude^ 
vhca  saiictioi^ii^  by  ^XMlnpip?    A'  HegulHS  justly  s^s^  in  MctastaMO| 

**  I>«iti|ue  «n  deiitto  i      - 
Scusal^  ddlt  *  altiio9>  £  chi  sara  pra  reo  . 
y  Se Pesenfptoe*  discolpaf  + 

'  Ton  lell  \i9^  with  all  thx;  Sang  froid  imaginable,  that  ^^  in  ihe  yeHT 
I77f,  fie  cnil)ai'ras^scld  'state'  of  the  company's  affairs  in  England  hamg 
ftade  thein  judge  it  exi)edtent  to  limit  the  remittance  through  their  (ri^asury 
tea  Tery  small  amouht^"ahd  at  a  4ery  reduced  ex  change ,  the  ncoessitics 
of  their  nume^otif  tfervants  abroad  compelled  a  very  general  recourse  to 
foreigners  ;  add  the  PfreficK  governors  of  Pondichcrry  anc^  Chahdenagort 
became-the  me^rn m •  ot' ft tMsh  remittance  between  Ipdia.  and  Kuropo,  and 
continued  to  be  so  nntill  77A,  when  they  failed  in  di'bt  td  British 'subjects 
fiearly  oriemillon  sterling ;  and  t))at'it  Is  in  evidence  npon  the  records  of  the 
company,  that' youV  negotiation  with  the  French  hou^e  of  Adnv^Taoldy 
relative  to  the  ^hip  Erquibeth^  in  which  you  uldmalely  became  iuteresfed. 


jotrt-nmeht;'  tdgMh^*i*  wrth  p.  list,  specifying  every  indmdo^,  of  wbat« 
ever  country,'  colour,  or  condition,  who  has  boen  imprhoOcd,  banished| 
fettered,  floggiwi,  fiahgcd,  burned,  or  otherwise  punished ;  also  specify- 
ing the  dates  of 'theiir  re«pl[».kiTe  comtmitmentfi,  trials,  sen  tehee',  per io<k>  of 
confinement,  pAriishmcnts,  and  of  ^  all  thbsfe' Who  havedied  in  prison;*' 
Vide" Colonel  FMHartofi*s  Statement^  &c.  *p.  44. 

*  '"  Nothing  but  indications  bHcoincidin^  sentiTnontei,  on  the. pWrt  of 
Commodore 'flood,  could  have  enco  ft  raged  ifio  to^  uddertako  atafk\s0 
delicate  dnd  so  arduous  J**  .      i  ..,-. 

^'^  Trom-  tiic  moment  of  my  first  arrival  in  Trinidad,  I  felt  so  nuirH 


de1ica<!y  otf  the  subject  of  thi»  rHativo  ««iiuation  irt  Which  I  was  plaood^by 
superJtcriing  Governor -ft  cfoin?*-*-"V' id  o  same  work.  ,*''':ii 

•f  Is  then  one  crime  an  excuse,  for  anoihct?  who  ihali  hefeaft'ef»be 
guilty^  if  example  I>€  a'justjfication  3  •    *  ^ 


^v»        ^      .  .  ^  .  J^^ 
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§96  Mikdlaneons:- 

^ss  condtidSf in  Sipfember  1776,'  that  itwa?iihd«4bil:en  wf^Z/fffrt i 
tiSio  to  4his  "^emiithnce  of  properiif  frdm  iMia;  ^hfd  th4t"tHi*  ttodccrf 
-jremittlrig  throngh  foreigners  had  originated  jn  a  necessity  VMchtF|f5  exC 
geiicy  of  thte  company's  aflparrs  had  imposed  lipon  all  their  ^rvant*.** '  "^ 
.Noif  either  thesQ^  assertions  are  true,  or  they  arefalse*     ff  thiy^jfij 
iniCj  ^hat  ^  scene  of  iniqnity  is  here  disclosed !    Pc(j«lation  and  rapStitr 
fcarrtedoii^  to  such  kn  extent,  by^he  servants  of  the  £ast  India  Cotnpahyj 
that  iifi  three  years'^they  losf  near  a  niiUiOri  of  nioney,  illegally  reinHtea 
thropgh  the  channels  of  the  governors  of  Poiidfcherry  and  Cha«/3.etiltf^oft 
alone;  exclusive  of  the  remittances  made  thftbugh  ifie rteditim YVf  airthfc 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Dutch  sc^tlcme'nts ;   and  tfKysfMrf'Hftritxsh  shipy; 
'irhich  probably  were  as  considerable  as  they  thonght  they^mi^ttfecftntlf 
acknowledge  to  be  their  hon(ist  earnings,     fodeed,  Wh^  t^  Is'lj^coll^fea; 
that  abortt  the'  same  period  fortunes  were  made  in 'Irtdi?t*?^f!PsicB* rapi- 
dity, tlmt  one  of  the  comp.any*i  scrrantfl^fchiafly  Ciiiic  ^tt^'hjk^^vtk 
richest  of  tfic  Tei*5r  rich  men  of  the  east,  befdrt  ^Veri  tite'  irte<\irir  lif  ti(4 
Khip  In  which  he  %Vent  ont,  we  cannot^ wondf'r  sit  tife' magttittrde  of  tfcc5^ 
t!andestiri6  Vcmitkncci  Wfoti^h  foreign  and  ifiiWit  t*hafttt<ift  ;'  ^dWi^jSi 
tempted  to  grve  more  credvnce  h)  tblsr  part  f>f  yimr  ftafrativ*',  thaif^ 
Consistent  with  <h^TiOTi6nT«r  the 'British  riatte  oi-  nUtiotf.     BtrtlfyoTlt 
assertions  are  false,  they  are  the  most«.adaieioii«iiil|eltm  tire  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company^  that  ever  isstfed*  fVom:  the  pea  oV  any  man  who 
laboured  to  degrade  others  to  a  levePwiih  hims^;  attdlAiey  give  every 
gmtl^^Hif^^QS^' character  may  be  afiecied  by  them,-s  i^ghttp  «aU  npon 
y^M  'tfO  exci'jpt  hin^  by  name  fram  tlip  slander..  .  It  would  1^  bnt  jmstip^it 
yolly,  %)  .pr.^i?  yo^r  assertfons-  at  the  expense  of  ^tlia  guilty  alone^  'aii4 
eieulpate  tiie  innQji:ent,  by  printing  a  ^st  of  U)§  name^.pt'  the.part|e9,jaQ/| 
ihe«tijn-kk  which  each  wa«  interested,  to  the- extent  of  ineafly  thts. million 
of  money ;  so  .that  the  public  may.  know  the  men,  ivtiq.t^DS  violated  th(Mf 
duty  to  their  employers,  and  infringed  upon  that,  duurfftr.^ which,  tkef 
iad  ^olfemuly  CovenanUHl.  to  preserve  inviolate. .         ,      .    /■   ,;  ;.  ,^    ,  ^j 
'     Your  conncctipn  with  Messrs.  Adrayraulds  does  not  appear  t<x  baVtt 
l>^eii'0o  entirely  tJ^c  result  of  accidcnt|  as  yo.u.wish  to  have,  it>  underatoodf 
Surely  it  would  have  been. more  desireabJe  for  you,  inij^yqnr  improfe^ 
«tafc  of  health,  to  hare  taken  your  passage  for  England,  where  you 
might  have  received  the"  afTectionatc  attentions  of  yoitr  relatives  and 
friends^  than  to -throw  yourself  among  str;^npcf8  and  fojj^igners.    Eyw 
if  the  climate  of  France  had  been  recommended  for  your  complaints,  woulcl 
.you  not  rather  have  flown  to  brqatlie  the  bi^ij.^if  Q^f  j^ontpclier,  tha* 
i^ave  staid  among  the  pestiferous^  JEuai^shes  ^f  l^Ouent^  had.  ^ot  coj^isidcrt 
^toos  oF  iji teres t  detained  yx^.u  there?.  ,  Ypa  admit  that  Uie  ncccssitief  of 
the  company's  servants  in  Jndiahad  compcll^  a. very,  general,  rjecour^a.tp 
foreigners  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  French  governors  of  Pond i cherry  and 
iJhandemasore  in  1776^  wou^d  naturally  lead  them  to  look  .out  fotf  nc^ 
mediums  of  remittance  in  1776,     is  it  uncharitable  then^to  suppose,  that 
JTQu  had  becD  jirreviou^ly  apprised  of  the^secure  channel  which  might  be 
fOtind  fOMlrawing  Vjour  property  from  Iq^^^^^'^ougK  Messrs.  Admy> 
raulds,  and  that  your  object  in  euibarkiiig  f^r  l*Orient,wks  to.  flfiilkc  the 
tiecv^ssaiy  arrangtnietiti^  in  person  with  those, gentlemen  for  sodpln^? 
It  would  5r  oTi  too  IS  if  thc  Way  had  been  |)av}Qd  tor  this  negotiation  ;  for 
*<Mi  only  luruicu  at  L'Oricrt  in  Avigust,  and  you  say  it  was  vltim'atelS 
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ihination,  Ukca  at^Madjaj^.^Ui^^  ^]5nH>;  psrtuer  andrikttoW  pocseog^y 
Mr.  Wlutehill^  Werlie4  his  moij^e^fpr  tailing  ashArefil>tblr6hi|^  tobe^ 
tis  wish  to  serve  two  Froach  gcntleanenjioi^ne  of  whom'-^VM  tept^iit  C^«^ 
lat;  a  pretty  plain  prooi  that  they  wer$  OQtnew  acjf|iiaiiitHices,  and  that 
this  was  no  casual  but  a  preiheditatcd  coli(f«^rn*     [,.«,/  '^ 

Thoagh  you  plead  guilty  to  thrc  charge  of  illicit  trade,  ^ypn  t^ke*^- 
tftonfinary  pains  to  juitify  ^^ourseff  frmii' arty/rmput^tio'if' ot'a^n^^^ 
^Mknv  aatttrc,  by  vfating^a  variety  of  drcmn^tauces'>^1li(^*you  saj  are 
lb  crideacc  vpon  tbe-rocords* of  the  East'  India  'Qompany.*. ^  ' 
'.  Yon  first  state,  that  *'  the  Eliiabeth  sailed  fj-oitiFhnicj^  1ft  March  1777^ 
alt  a  period  of  profound  peace^^  whieR  is  hot  exactly  in  Yid'isbn  with  wliat. 
hamiivktely  follows,  ^^  that  she  was  defirtfn6d  Tor  the  tn'dst  liiiiitcd  voyag'ty 
aaineiy^  to  ibe  cbast  of  Cof^emundtl  ofHt/.^  aitd  that  exprcsi  ordor^  wcro 
gtren  for  her  beitig  dispatch^,  at  Ihelaleit'^  in  tftc'sprin^  of  1778:"  Why; 
this  to  limited  destination  ?     Wfcy  these  ej^prfess  orders  for' Jier  immediate; 
rfitnrir,  unless  some  apprebetision  6f  ho!rtilities  fh^n  actually  existed  ?^  ' 
Besides^  itappears  from<^heex«rminft^}ons  taken^t'Madrali,  that- she  V as. 
principaily  loaded- -ont  with'Freneh  il^odps,^  and  military  stores  for  (he^ 
use  of  the  French  goTeramentJ   -None  of  tljese  .crrcurnstanccs  being* 
indications  of  ;;ro/V>//^c/ j^eez^^',  I'l^as  led  to  look' ore f  a  file  o^  neviw-^ 
papers,  as  being  (the  bost'cdterlon  oTthe  impfcssion  \iiiich  then  jfrcyaiTe^r* 
on  the  pnbUc  mind ;  ahd'taking  'lit^  the  Monfing  l^ost  ifor  the  year  1777L 
1  had  got  no  farther  tKottfh^T^th^day  of  Jan  nary,  bc^rc  f  f6und  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph : ,     .    ^        .  ./ 

*'  Jsxtractof^a  letter  fr^nv.  FfAnce,  dated  Dec.  28.     Tlltfy  hav<^  ^Iveii! 
orders  tor  arm  all  the  ships  ia  France,  aibd  to  pres^"nlT(hcir  se/in(^rn  \n\ 
all  their portsw  ^.Thay  have  taldeir  siity  at  Gdlais,  illrcfe 'hundred  at' iJiiiV-^^ 
kirky  and  two  biwdred  at  Bo^N^ne, 'besMcs'numbet^  ^^pc  c^tjier  porls^y 
and  have  giirco*orde1rs  for  taking  thn4y  irhotisand  boabnielf  on  .thc'dilTtV^it^ 
rircrs.     All  these  preparations  menace  an  approaching^  itctr*'  'i^hdj^e 
more  so  by  a^totter  sHov^n  at  Gttlais  from  Paris,  saying,  orders  ire  Xoly^ 
giren  for  the  land  forces  preparlhg  by  the    lit  of  Jahiiar^^,    andjpr. 
augmenting  the  eoni^panlcs  from  bhe' hundred  sntdf  «ixty  to  two  fuiiuired^ 
men  each.-   They  talk  much  of  assisting  the  AfneHcjdj^  by  the  Jlst,pf|' 
February,     The  latter,  by  Dl.  Franklin,  harfr-latcly,  ThstdTc  very  adya;*- * 
tageous  proposals  to  Frafice,  ^rhJiW have  befcYt accept clfl.*?'  *•  '[         .  ,     ^  * 

f'  Nothing  shdws-  dearer  thfe  apprehensions'  niinlstiA-vliaTQ  of  a/w^, 
than  the  litdo  time  the  Admiratty  has*  gi rcrt  for  the  bilildirig  of  Trig^^Vj^ 
VKbiob  arc  put  ou^ to  th^ merchants' yards.'', 

•  VVhateTcr  then  ma>'  be  in  evidence  upon  the  recOYds  bf  the  East  Tnija  * 
Cou^any,  it  is  ia  evidence  upon  the  records' of  the  daily  papers,  tli^t  soj 
far  from  this  being  a  perk>d  oXprofoimd  peaccy  Ffanc*e  in;as'  m.ikip^  great 
naval  and  military  ^preparations ;  that  her  assisting  the  Amerlcang  was? 
the  subject  of  general  expectation)  acKl,  tlr^t  Great  Britain  was  increa^^* 
in^  ber  navy  with  all  possible,  expedition.  -  T\ro  months  more  elapsed, ' 
after  all  these  warnings,  bi'fore  the  Frencli  armed  ship  KJiaabath  bailed- 
from  port  TOrient,  loaded  with  French  troops  and  military  stores  for 
Pondicherry;  and  you,  not  only  a  i3rttish  subject,  ibtt  a^iscTvaht  of  tl!a 
East  India  Company,  and  then  at  home,  with  every  opportunity  of  com-  •" 
Aunicating  with  Messrs.  Ad^-nyraulds,  still  reUiucd  your  iutcrest   with 

thdai 


lliem  as>aii  owner  of  thk  ship.  H^'yov  no  feelings  of  ctnpnncfion  ?  or, 
confiding  in  the  secresy  lind  discrc^loa  of  yo^r  j^s^octatesy  did;yoa  say  to 
yottrsell  with  the  Teoerable  abbot  df '-Boccacio,  when  the  frailty  of  hb 
aatdre.wai'At  osce  assailed  by  temptation  and  ot)portumty2 

'^  Eflilion  si^ttiy  persona  mai,  e 
Peccato  jcel^to  e  mezoperdoDAto/** 

Ton  ^Iriiier  state^  ^^.  it  is  in  erideBca  that  the  goTfrnor  of  Pondicherry). 
Aid^  by  an  act  of  coercive  jauthority,  impreet  thie  ebip)  ^  £liz«bethf 
into  the  service  of  the  Frencli  goT«ranieat ;  in  wiiich  aervice  she  was  held, 
by  Wo  succeeding  acts  of  similar  coercion,  which  acts  phicing  her  under 
tSie  immediate  cootroul  of  the  commander  of  the  Pourfoyante  frigate,' 
unhappily  occasioned  her  to  be  assisting  to  that  frigate  in  the  capture  of 
the  Osterley  Indianian/'  X  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  such  acts  6i  the 
l^rench  governor  did  exist.  ^  They  probably  were  suggested^  «s  prudent 
tial  expedients  ;  and  from  £he  good,  understanding  thait  aubsisted  between 
him  and  your  brother. owner,  Mr.  Whitehill,  then  governor  of  Madras, 
were  very  easily  procuced.  fiut  unless  her  going  on  this  crake  had  been 
preconcerted  at  ^^adra9,  in  th^.  expectation  of ;  hestUities  taking  place, 
how  came  the  Elizabeth  to  be  furnished  u4th  Intelligence  of  the  precise 
period  at  which  the  British  ships  were  t^  be  dispatched,  (as  the  French 
commodore  boasted  .to  Me^rs.  Parry  and  Barwell,  wa^  the  case,)  and 
With  a  set  of  British  signals  ?  The  e|uuni|iatioqis  taken  by  the  Court  of 
Ihqiiiry  at  Madras,  prove  that  no  person  but  th#  Goremor,  or  those  to 
whom  he  gave  hts  confidence,  had  access  to  the  signals^  or  couId:give 
copies  of  them.  Indeed,  the  man  whacan  profit  by  a  ciime,  is  the«jndit 
likely  TXiSkfi  t^  cdmciit  it ;  and  no  other  person  #as  erer  suep«cled,  As^ 
far  as  that  internal  evideiicc,  on  which  the  truth  of  Divine  Eoveladon  iteclf 
Tests,,  can  impress  conviction  upon  the  human  mind,'.thQie  circumstances 
pjrove,  that  thjs  crttil^  was  planned  etMadr^,  and  that  at  awe<l  its  success 
^  the  foulest  t^'eason. 

Ton  thi'9  tell  us,.  ^^  it  is  also  in  evideace^  that  you  ooiUiDuod  in  Ku* 
rbpe  from  August  1775,  until  February  1781 ;    thaft^is,    nearly  two 
y^ars  sub^iequenjt  to  the  unfortunate  capture  of  the  Osterley :  and  when  • 
you  were  informed  hy  a  letter  of  the  dth  June  17S0v  that  the  house  of 
Admyrauld.^  h%({^  made  a  claim  in  farour  of«(he  ship  Kiitabeth  to  a  sliare 
in  the  prizes,  you  did  instantly,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,-  ut- 
terly disclaim  ;)n4  renounce  all  partici^iation  therein^  and  withdrew  yuar- 
•elf  altogether  from   every  concern   with   Messrs*  Adnr^'raulds/'      fn' 
confirmation  of  the  tatter  part  of  this  statemeut,  you  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing notarial  attestation,  which  1  hare  traiulated,  as  it  contains  matters 
not  uodi-servlng  of  notice^     M  This  day  appeared  before  the  underdi$;iled,  * 
Couni>eilor.s  and  Notaries  of  the  Chatcllct  at  Paris,  the  Sicur  Francois. 
Gabriel  Admyraulil,  merchant,  of  R<K:heUe,  but  now  residing  at  No. 44,  ' 
Riic  St.  Joseph,  St.  lCu$tache;  who  being  desirous  of  doinf;  homage  to 
ti'uth,  and  of  complying  with  the  wish  ekprcss«idi  by  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  - 


*  No  one  will  ever  know  it,  and  the  sin  that  is  well  concealed  is  half 
..^es-cused. 

.  •        has 
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h^  ^ectare^  and  cei^tified  by  these  presents,  tbat  the  ^id  M^  John  St)I- 
liran,  originally  concerned  with  him  tliis  appearer,  and  the  late  Air.  Pierro 
Gabriel  Admyrauld,  his  father,  in  fitting  utit  the  ship  Klizabefh^  C^taiii 
Crotat,  to  trade  in  India,  has  received  no  share  whaterer  of  the  prize 
money  arislrig  from  the  capture  of  the  British  ship  Osteriey,  taken  by 
the  Pourroyante  frigate  and  the  said  ship  Elizabeth  ;  that  as  sooti  as  MV. 
SiitlWaniras  informed  of  this  capture^  and  of  the  right  Mrhich  the  o^fners . 
Of  the  Elisabeth  bad  to  share  in  it,x  he  expressed  bimscU-  to  this  sirppcarer 
and  his  lather^  joint  oivners  of  her^  in  a  letter,  dated  the  ^Oth  of  Jiriy 
1780,  to  the  ioilowing  effect  : 

"  That  howeyer  constderabte  his  share  of  the  priee-money  might  be,  as 
St  was  taken  from  his  own  nation,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  himself  to 
receive  it ;  that  rather  than  enrich  himself  by  the  misforMines  of  his 
eountrymen,  he  would  resign  his  share  to  the  other  owners;  that  he 
desired  at  the  same  time  to  be  no  longer  considered  as  having  any  conc4$ni 
In  tlie  said  ship,  and  requested  us  to  release  him  from  it,  only  requiring 
the  retmbursemcsnt  of  his  advancv  s  with  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  p^r  cent. 
p6r  annum.  That  thb  proposal  haviog  been  accepted,  and  carried  into 
effect,  pnrely  and«imply  without  any  other  advantage  to  Mr,  John  Sullivan, 
he  thencefoi^th  became  a  stranger  to  the  said  ship  Elizabeth  ;  had  lio  longer 
any  claims  upon,  and  really  had  no  share,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
division  made  between  tbe  other  owners  of  the  proceeds  of  the  said  ^hip, 
nor  of  those  arising"  from  the  capture  of  the  ship  Otitcrley.  In  witness 
-whereof^  &c."  ^ 

No  man  of  common  observation  can  aroid  noticing,  that  this  renunci- 
ation  maile  in  July  1780^  was  imperiously  prescribed  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  original  impropriety  of  the  engagement,)  by  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
long  b^ore  the  i*)lizabeth  sailed  from  France  in  March  1777;  and  your 
laboured  detail  about  the  protracted  dispatch  of  the  ship  in  India,-  and 
hostilities  having  unexpectedly  commenced,  is  completely  refuted  by  tha 
extracts  from  the  poblic  papers,  which  1  hate  already  quoted^  It  now 
Appears,  thatthongit  the  war  had  actually  broken  out  in  1778,  though  the 
Kiizabeth  had  been  sent  to  cmize  as  an  armed  French  ship,  though  she 
had  captured  tlie  Ostevley  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year,  that  no 
OTcrtare  was  made  on  your  part  to  r^nquish  this  concern  till  the  SOth 
of  July  178y;  and  then'niider  what  circumstamces-^  After  the  Direct 
tors  had  ordered  an  inrcstigation  at  Madras,  into  the  transactions  pe« 
Bpecting  the  ship  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  written  to  them 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Parry,  ^now  Deputy  Chairman,^  and  Mr«  Daniel  Bar« 
well,  passengers  on  board  the  Osterley,  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  stat- 
ing, that  she  belonged  to  British  owners.  After  su^^icions  had  already 
gone  abroad  against  you,  and  when  the  pains  and  penallies  of  treasoa 
might  have  attached  upon  yon  too,  had  yon  received  the  prize-money^ 
"Which  yon  now  make  a  merit  of  havir.g  relinquished. 

£ven  then  yon  coupled  this  proposal  with  a  stipulation,  that  your 
French  partners  should  reimburse  you  all  your  advances  with  interest 
.  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  there  had  been  '^  nnforeseea 
delay  in  the  provision  of  the  goods  for  the  return  cargo,  and  the  period 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  ship  had  been  protracted,*'  it  is  evident  that  this 
deksy  and  protraction  of  her  voyage  must  have  occasioned  great  expense 
end  disadvantage  to  the  owners :  and  therefore  we  may  fairly  presume^ 
that  the  loss  upon  this  ship  would  have  been  considerable^  but  for  the 
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eaptoFM  »tft^  the  Oste'rlcy.  This  occurrenre  mude  it  tBe  interest  €f  ydnr 
partners  to-  accept  your  renunciation  on  the  terns  you  proposed ;  and 
thm  yan  coatriTcd  at  last>  to  reap  some  advautaj^^  from  this  prize  money ^ 
l>y  &ecimn|r.to  yonrsttif  aa  indemn ideation  .against  loss,  though  a  prn^ 
dofit  p^gard  to  <;ons8qucnc  s,  induced  you,  huwf)Tet  Is^rdily  aud  reluc* 
tantl}>  t<^gWe  up  your  full  share  of  the  profit:  , 

>Oil  a  reTiuw  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  transaetioit,  I 
«m  Hilling  to  believe  that  you  originalFy  eitgaged  in  it,  as  yon  aver^ 
*' solely  tyith  a  vieiv  to  the  n!mittattcc  of  property  from  India  >"  but 
$ure1y  you  wore  not  to  learn,  that  principiis  obsta  shouM  be  the  greatt 

'  rule  of  moral  eomlii()f ;  or  that  the  n)ai\  who  engages  iu/one  unlawful  act, 
IS  0Ac|iMiperc4.>ptib)y,  aud  almost  inevitably,  led  to  the  cooimisiiian  of 
oth(^rs.  >  conid  illustrate  this  rciiectiou,  by  the  narrative  of  a  ca^e,  pro. 
1>ably  within  your  onn  rrc^^lJection ;  the  lore  of  moneys  (that  root 
of  all  evi>,)  was  supposed  to  have  led  to  illicit  trade,  illicit  trade  to 
treason,  treason  to  perjury,  and  perjury  to  suicide.  An .  expurgatory 
aifidarit,  therefore,  may  not  always  be  a  proof  of  the  innocence  of  the 
party  ;  it  may  be  resorted  to,  a»  the  last  dreadful  eo^edient  of  gmtt 
driven  to  desperation* 

Vou  l;fy  evrat  stress  on  the  testimonials  given  you  of  the  £uthful  dis'- 
charge  of  your  duty  in  the  high  situations  you  held  in  the  Company'^ 

,  service.  I^rd  Mir<*artuey,  speaking  of  you,  6ay«,  Mh  miad  is  axMke  /o 
cvevi^  Qbjcci  z:ifhin  his  rr.wJiy  or  Tsilhin  his  vtetr^  and-if  his  Lordalup 
aJludcd  to  lucrative  object.*^,  perhaps  ydur  concern  in  the  ship  £liKabdth 
might  have  suggested  to  him  the  propnety  of  this  eulogiitm.  But  have' 
you  no  recolfef  riou  of  a  ciirnmstance,  which  induced  that  nobleman,  af 
adil^'erent  period,  to  express  unequivocal  antl  unfavourable  sentkneat^ 
jof  your  conduct?  J  should  refresh  your  memory,  bat  that  the  discussion 

'  IR  tliis  letter  would  lead  me  ^oo  far  from  my  immediate  object.  The 
Council  of  Madras  too  join  in  your  praises :  but  you  have  yoiirself  inta* 

•  lidaicd  the  eti'cct  of  their  testimony,  by  declaTlng  all  the  Company's  ser- 
.  .Yants  to  h^ve  hvcn  violators  of  their  duty  ;  and  jjartners  in  iniquity  rousC 
'  hot  be  pcrmitfed  to  vouch  for  each  others  characters.     Yon  are  here 

•  in  a  iiwMraMc  dilcoima.  You  nn&t  either  recant  the  sdgma  you  your<' 
Self  hare  iixed  upon  thr>e  men,  or  you  must  r&tign  all  credit  from  theip 
testimonials  in  yocr  favour,     Imlcedv  when  v^l3  ha?e  seen  such  a  person 

.as  Mr.  Foliarton,  piibii>h  a  volume  of  similar  testimonials,  (.the  number 
of  which  has  Ijeen  swelled  by  your  own  signature  too,)  *  we  may  cor* 
tertly  judge  how  far  *e  ouj»ht  to  estimate  ihnig  value. 

You  Ia3'  ^redt  farther  stress  on  the  favo^irabk  impression  entertained 

•  "of  your  cunduct  by  the  Conrt  of  Directors,  who  reinstated  you  in  the  »«r« 
viee  of  the  Cou)p;iny,'  aiter  having  directed  an  inquiry  into  tkc  transac* 
tions  respecting:  the  ship  Klizabeth,  in  which  you  were  suspected  of  being 
implicatid:  and  a  majority  of  v^ horn,  after  having  niuk<iKl  you  4^000/! 
for  your  conccr!!  in  those  traitsaetionSi,  you  say,  separately  assured  yoa 
of  their  snpi:ort,  if  yon  sueceeiled  in  au  application  to  the  Minister,  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  the  government  of  Aladra^.  Your  canvassing  the 
Directors  for  thi«  important  appointment,  after  what  had   so   recently 

,  passed  between  you  and  them,  does  infiuite  honour  to  your  modesty  ; 
).  and  I  presume  vour  ingenuity  must  have  converted  tlie  aiiair  of  tkc  ship 


*  Note  Col.  Fullarton's  StatesM^nt ;  Appendix  of  TesUmonmls. 
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Stizabetk  into  a  strong  ground  of  pretension  to  their  favdar  on  €tie  es- 
tiblished  mavim,  'that  |in  old  smuggler  makes  the  bo!»i:'  eu$to«iJhouBB 
officer.  As  the  Directorif^,  like  other  great  men,  may,  t^eiliap^,  sOfrfe^ni^ 
niake  promises  without  intending;  to  fulfil  them  to  the  rery  letter,  and  av 
this  hopeful  project  was  not  carried  into  execution,  I  shaU  tllstHl«&it  witlw 
out  any  farther  Comment ;  but  the  circamstanco  of  your  hating  bcett  re- 
instated in  the  serrice  of  the  cobipany,  being  riotorioUKly  mattfer<  of  fact, 
requires  some  explanation.  >'  •   r 

The  prai«tice  that  has  been  too  prevalent  in  the  direction,  of  exptatinj} 
ilinost  ail  offences  by  fines,  instead  of  dismissal  from  the  sevyitse,  has,  i 
/ear,  from  the  lijrht  you  have  thrown  upon  the  subject,  originated  iti  acon- 
ticCion  that  abuses  among  their  servants  are  so  general,  so  deeply  rooted, 
nniho  strongly  supported  by  powerful  interest  at  home,  (probably  of  men 
who  teach  their  "Successors  the  arts  by  which  they  themselves  rose  intd^ 
fortune,)  that  a  system  of  severer  justice  could  not  be  carried  into  effect- 
As  Solon  said  of  the  code  of  laws  which  he  framed  for  the  Athcniansy  \  they 
are  not  the  best  that  might  be,  but  as  good  as  the  Athenians  are  able  to 
bear.'  This  system,  however,  obviously  encourages  the  servants  of  thp 
East  India  Company  to  defraud  them ;  for. if  they  succeed  rn  the  attempt, 
they  pocket  the  whole  pf  their  ilUgotten  gains  ;  if  they  are  detected,  they 
are  only  obliged  to  refund  them  in  part.  One  of  their  captains  was  filed 
2,000/.,  a  few  months  ago ;  and  having  good  interest,  was  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  appointed  to  a  Bombay  and  China  voyage,  the  profits  of 
wl^ch  will  probably  compensate  him  tenfold.  This  is  a  mockery  of 
/utice,  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Company.  Applying 
these  remarks  to  your  case,  what  does  your  being  reinstated  in  the  scfviCe 
prove?  That  the  Directors  were  satisfied  with  your  conduct?  No  such 
thing.  Their  general  system,  which  I  have  just  explained,  completely 
disproves  the  assertion. 

If  my  remarks  are  thought  to  convey  any  reflection  npon  the  condnct 
of  the  EMrectorb*,  they  must  look  to  you  for  reparation^  Yon  have 
Iiranddd  all  the  Company's  servants  who  were  in  India,  at  ascertain  period, 
tvith  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  trust  reposed  in  them  ;  nor  have 
yoa>tWen  any  reason  to  presume  that  the  practice  has  since  altogether 
ceasdd.  Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  whether  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
Tcry  Directors  who  passed  sentence  on  you,  had  not  formerly  themselves 
been  in  India  in  the  service  of  the  Company  ?  A  reference  to  the  list  of 
those  who  were  in  office  in  the  year  1788,  will  prove  this  to  be  the  fact; 
and  if,  by  your  own  account,  your  accomplices  sat  among  your  judges, 
no  wonder  that  your  sentence  was  so  lenient.  Indeed  they  seemed  them- 
sdrcs  to  think  it  required  some  apology,  by  offering  reasons  as  exteniMH 
tions  of  your  offence,  which  appear  as  aggravations  of  it,  to  every  un- 
prejudiced Mind.  The  firit,  is  the  great  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  transactions  happened.  You  perhaps  can  tell  us,  by  whose  in- 
fluence and  intrigues,  th.  ir  orders  to  investigate  those  transactions  bad 
so  lon^  been  baffled.  The  next,  and  only  other,  is,  yonr  general  merits 
lu  the  important  stations  which  you  had  held  under  the  Company.  Biijt 
the  higher  the  example,  (he  greater  the  mischief,  and  the  more  exemplary 
should  be  the  panishm<^nt.  Cnfortunatcly,  in  the  first  part  of  your  de- 
fence, you  have  imputed  sclfintcres't  and  corruption  to  the  very  men, 
from  whose  favourable  disposition  towards  you,  you  attempt  afterwards 
to  derive  advantage  j  and  until  a  clear  explanation  is  given  gf  the  mys. 

^  ^  terloas 
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terions  part  ot  this  transaction,  over  which  the  Directors  fell  Ihemsekef 
conxHraimd  to  ihroxfi  a.  veil^  you  being  reinstated  in  their  service,  may  b^ 
imputrd  to  far  dificrent  motives  from  such  as  would  re-establish  your  fair 
famo  in  Ijie  public  estimation. 

-  Unpntdontv  unhappy  ^man,.  whose  weak  attempt  at  vindication  fur* 
niiyhen  .fsesh  grounds  of  accusation  against  yonrself!'  You  have, rashly 
thr^atterted  *  to  appeal  to  the  public  Your  accnser  will  follow  you  t^ 
thai U ibunal  :.and  if  you  alr<:ady  writhe  under  the  hish  of  jnst  censure, 
-whatfWiU  your  feelings  be,  when  those  temporary  considerations  which 
4ii7  poi'tfciU  restrain  his  pen,  as  well  from  the  derelopement  of  other  facta, 
'fts  fipom'the  observations  arising  out  of  them,  no  longer  bind  him  to^^or- 
b0ar>a«ce>?  He  gives  your  friends  too  warning,  that  in  aimiog  his  blowa 
at  you,  s^m^  of  them  may  chance  to  fall  on  those  by  whom  you  are^ar* 
roulided  Aod  protected* 
Feb.  10,  ia07.  VALERIUS  PUBLICOLA. 

lite  Rev*  /.  lVheelcr*»  Tindfcatihrt  of  himself  against  the  Charges  of 

Veritas,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend, 

DEAR  SIR,  •' 

.    TIlK  Well  known  libaraltty  of  your  mind,  and  your  rooted  arersiou 
ta  indiscriminate  cti^naiure,  have  induced  me,  on  the  present  occasion,  to.9p- 
ply  to  you,   though  not  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  to  enable  19^4^7 
your  Icind  and  friendly  co-opjration,  to  wipe  from  my  character,  as  ?f^l 
as  from  my  religion,  aspersions^  at  once  the  most  scandalous  and  un- 
merited, which,  without  the  smallest  provocation  on  my  part,  have  been  re- 
,   eently  .cast  T)o(h  on  the  one  and  the  other.   Y^our  sentiments  and  mine,  it  is 
trua,  my.  dear  *^ir,  on  religious  niatfcrs  arc  not  in  every  respect  precisely 
the  same :  but  the  di^crence  which  subsi^tis  between  us  ifl  our  mode  of 
thinking,  dot*8  not  create  any  jarring  or  unpleiisant  discord  in  our  feel- 
ings, capable  of  disturbing  that  d^li^htfnl  concord,  which  results  from 
the  harmonious  concert  of  hearts  attuned  to  each  other,  and  beating  to- 
gether in  perfect  unison  to  the  celestial  chord  of  universal  charity.^  Tha 
Ctiuse  which  has  given  rise  to  this  application,  is  a  most  illiberal  andtJuijuSt 
attack  which  an  anonymous  writer  has  thought  proper  to   make  in  the 
Anti- Jacobin  iteview  for  the  Month  of  December' 180G,  page  446-7, 
both  upon  myself,  and  the  religion  m  hich  i  have  the  honour  to  profess. 
This  attack  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  which  is  affixed  the  signature  of  /V- 
■ritas:  and  in  a  narrative  written  by  the  !»amc  author,  which  he  professes 
to  have  taken  ncarlrj  verbatim  from  (he  Times  Newspaper.     Each  of 
these  papers  I  shall  consider  se|)arately,  and  1  hope  1  shall  be  able  to 
^prove  to  the  complete  satisfaction  ot  every  candid  and  impartial  mind, 
that  the  allegations   adduced  are  as  destitute  of  foundation,   as  they  are 
scandalous  and  shameful.     In  the  Letter  it  is  asserted,  that  the  report  of 
the  trial  which  took  place  on  the  4th  of  July,  IB06,  as  published  in  the 
Times,  has  since  been  rendered  anthenlic^  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hlieelery 
exculpating  his  Bishop j  but  leaving  the  charges  against  himself  unan* 
szceredy  and  even  undaiiedy  of  course  acknoxcledgcd  true  before  the  pub" 


*  The  Narrative  and  Statement  of  -Facts,  addressed  to  the  Court  ,of 
Directors  in  1788,  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  said  to4}#  reprinted  in  1S07,  baa 
not  yet  been  annouocad  to  the  public. 

/ic. 
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2vb.     But  that  letter  neither  uDdertogk,  nor  was  it  intended  either  to  ox- 
cnlpate  the  Bishop,  or  to  answer  the  charges  brought  agaiijst  myst^lf,  hut 
iras  merely  an  introduction  to  ifie  subsequent  clauseirf  whteh  Imd"  been 
before  omitted  in  the  statement  of  the  trial,  and  the  insertion-  of  which  I 
then  conceiTed  a  sufficient  viiidicalion  of  the  characters  of  an 'the  parties 
accused.     Did  thp  anonymous  writer  mean  to  include  in  tl»t;  letter  which 
I  published  the  clauses  wbii:l\ immediately  follow  it,  and  fo  assert ^thal  in* 
them  the  charges  againul  me  arc  left  unansiccred  and  even  undcfiied^   Jf 
so,  he  has  hazarded  an  ass  CI  tlon,' which  I  know  not  hj  whUt  meMU^he 
'vill  be  able  to  justify.  For  in  the  very  firiit  of  these  clau:*es5  Sir  V\  Gihbs, 
my  very  able  advocate,  is  stated  to  have  assured  thfc  court  on  raybchaW, 
(1  may  also  add,  at  my.Tcry  particular  and  urgent  request,)  that  ttm 
ckargcs  brought  against  roe  were  wholly  without  foundation.     Iff  the  sa* 
Ctt^d,  I^rd  Elleiiborough  is  represented  to  have  obserred  m  siibitanctf, 
that  the  accusations  against  the  defendants  were  to  be  con^id^red  ef  no 
weight  until  they  were  proved  by  etidcnce.     And  in  the  thiwl  and  last 
claase,  Mr.  Clifibrd,  wflio  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Milner,  is^aid  to  hava  posi- 
tircJy  and  specifically  declared,  that  no  such  iniiuence  asi  had  been  ascribed 
to  me,  was  ever  uscjil  in  the  tocred  rite  of  confession.     How  then  could 
the  author  of  the  anonymous  letter  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  assert  nn* 
cquiTocally  that  the  charges  against  me  had  been  left -unanswered,  and 
even  undenied?  How  could  he  presume  to  iix  the  signature  of  truth  to 
the  most  gross  and  manifest  deviation  from  it  ?  How  could  he  betray  i^nch 
a  want  of  respect  for  the  public  at  large,  as  iff  wish  to  persuade  it,  that 
^arges  which  had  been  indignantly  and  energetically  repelled,  hadheea 
acknowledged' true  at  its  awful  tribunal?  How,  in  opposition  to  the  au« 
thoritative  decision  of.  the  learned  judge  upon  the  bench,  could  he  dare  ta 
gire  weight  to  groundless  allegations,  which  his  Lordship  had  declared  to 
be  of  no  weight  at  all?  And  though  even  tlie  charges  had  remained  unan* 
^wered  and  undenied,  wouMany  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind  give  ere* 
dtt  to  them  anlesctbey  were  8upi>ortcd  by  some  substantial  proof?  Does 
filcnce  under  such  circumiitances  necessarily  imply  the. consciousness  of  ' 
guilt  ?  Are  these  no  other  motives  wbat'-vcr,  which  may  dissuade  a  per* 
son  of  a  quiet  dbpofiition  to  obtrude  himself  u])ou  the  ptiblic  in  Tiudica« 
ti^n  of  his  cbajractk>r  ?  May  not  his  love  ^f  peace,  his  aversion  to  notoriety, 
o^eren  his  contempt  of  tho  imputations  themselves,  be  sufficient  io  pre- 
vent him  from  making^any  reply  ?  For  my  own  part,  did  1  not  fe^l  myjsclf 
called  upon  by  a.duty  which  1  owe  to  my  religion,   which,  together  wjth 
myself,  is  raeaat  to  be  hivolved  in  the  guil|;  wiih  which  I  ain  chai-ged,  I  am 
not  certain  that  even  the  present  attack,|  scandalous  and  unjust  as  it  i^ 
would  have  provoked  me  to  utter  a  word  iii  my  defence,  (hough  in  the 
estimation  of  the  anonymous  Jitter- writer,  and  of  such,  iis,  like  bim, 
judge  without  candor,  aiid  condemn  without  proof,  my  silence  i*)i^l:i  cause 
me  to  pass  for  a  self-couTicted  culprit. 

Having  sakl  thus  much  concerning  the  contents  of  the  letter,  1  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration- of  the  subsequent  narrative.  in  the  tirst 
place,  then«  as  the  anonymous  Author  profe^s^s  to  have  taken  the  tritU 
nearly  vcrbutiin  from  the  Times  Neicspapcr^  I  would  ask  him,  in  what 
part  of  that  daily  print  mention  is  made  ot  Dr.  Mihu  r's  chicanery  nith 
Mr.  Taylor^  or  of  the  horrid  oaths  which  he  has  stated  him  to  have  nt- 
tered  ?  The  fact  is,  that  no  such  exprebsions,  nor  any  thing  tantamount  or 
>ittilar  to  tbem^  arc  an^  where  to  be  found  in  the  statement  which  that 

paper 
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paper  has  giTcn  of  the  trial.  And  It  b  no  more  than  what  in  justice  ii 
clu<^  to  Of'  MLlocr,  to  assert  in  hi?  Tindication,  that  his  profoiind  senti^ 
mrnts  of  religion,  anc}  his  high  respect  for  the  sacred  character  with  ^Yhich 
he  is  infesteiiy  would  never  allow  him  to  degrade  himself  by  such  irreli- 
gious and- Immoral  c^ndnct. 

The  next  circugistance  mentioned  is  equally  devoid  of  truth  wi^h  that 
which  I  hi^ve  just  adverted  to,  ft  represents  Mr.  Gabb  to  have  been  in* 
iroducdd  by  me  €M  upothecarif  to  the  family  of  (he  prosecutor  during  ths 
declining  state  of  his  since  deceased  zcife.  Whereas,  it  is  a  well  keowa 
fact,  that  Mr.  Gabb*s  family,  and  that  of  the  Prosecutor,,  had  been  on 
ternu  of  intimairy,  (I  speak  much  within  bounds,  when  I  say)  for  more 
llmoa  tweWemonth  before  Mrs.  Taylor's  illness,  and  Chat  Mr.  Gabb  had 
attended  her  in  his  professional  capacity,  long  before  her  confinement 
That  Miss  Maria  Gabb  assisted  the  prosecutor's  wife,  during  her  la^t  i^U 
ness,  [  do  not  wish  to  deny.  She  had  a  sincere  rej^ard  for  that  truly  ts^ 
tiinable  and  pxcellent  wooian;  and  was  anxious,  by  her  cares,  her  assidai- 
ties  and  attentions,  to  administer  to  her  every  comfort  which  her  situa* 
f|on  would  admit  of.  And  I  appeal  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  brother  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  to  Miss  Green,  her  sister,  if. the  services  which 
Miss  Maria  Gabb  rendered  to  their  common  sister,  were  jiot  in  their 
estimation  highly  meritorious  i  But  to  pretend,  i^ithout  any  loundatior^ 
whatever,  that  they  were  done  with  a  view  of  becoming  her  succexsor^ 
is  an  assertion  to  which  I  disdiin  to  make  any  reply^  and  which  must 
argue  in  a  person  who  should  not  be^ashamed  to  utter  it,  an  indelie^v 
of  feeling,  and  a  baseness  of  disposition,  of  which  the  most  illiterate  peasaift  , 
would  biuvh  to  be  thought  capable.  >V''ith  respect  to  what  is  afterwards 
advanced,  that  I  was  constantly  whispering  the  praises  of  Miss  Maria,  and 
extolling  no  less  her  sister  Miss  Anne,  when  the  first  project  failed,  whom 
I  am  supposed  tp  have  attempted  to  introduce  to  the  prosecutor,  (though  it 
is  well  known,  that  I  was  at  the  distance  of  ^40  miles  from  town  when  the 
courbhip commenced,  and  was  notacquainted  with  it  till  my  return  to  Loo* 
don,  which  was  about  a  fortnight  from  that  period;)  those  assertions,  a) 
they  are  destitute  of  truth,  so  they  are  too  ridiculous  to  merit  a  serious 
ircfutatiou.  I  shall  therefore  pass  them  by  with  the  contempt  they  de* 
aerve,  and  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  amove  weighty  charge,  whi(tt, 
6n  account  of  it^  tvadancy  to  injure  my  character,  and  to  reflect  disgrace 
on  the  religion  which  1  profess,  1  deem  worthy  of  more  particular  at^ 
tention. 

The  charge  in  question  imputes  to  me,  in  the  actual  performance  of  onp 
of  the  wbst  sacred  duties  of  my  profession,  a  shameful  prostitution  of  my 
ministerial  fuiirtions  which,  if  truo,  would  subject  mc^  and  that  too,  most 
deservodly,  1  am  willing  to  acknowledge,  to  the  utmost  severity  of  repre» 
hension.  I  will  give  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Letter- writer.  After  having  observed  that  an  epistolary  corres^ 
pondencehad  subsisted  between  Miss  Anne  Gabb,  and  Miss  Anne  Taylor, 
th<;  prosecutor's  daughter,  and  that  it  was  material  to  secret^  Tpany  of 
the  letters  whir;h  the  latter  had  received  from  her  young  female  friend^ 
(for  such  Miss  Anne  Gabb  was  at  that  periocl,)  he  states,  that  in  order  tv 
get  possession  of  this  corrofpondertce  uheii  Miss  Taylor  teas  making  her 
confession  to  Priest  Wheeler^  he  refused  to  grant  her  absolution^  unlets 
she  delivered  to  him  all  the  letters!  that  the  i/oung  lady^  Kith  more  firm; 
nc:s  than  coultf  be  expected,  resisted  ihiC  demandy  but  thaf,  on  consUltd* 

tion- 


ihn  zoiiU  her  fatieryhe  eubiaed  Jttr  t»  accede  to-  U»  Su«h  U  tke  very^ 
^ra? e  and  momentous  accusation  which  I  am  movi  called  upon  to  ans\rer ; 
and  1  am  ready  to  conl'ei^s,  that  it  does  a^tmaUrialiy  dilfcr/Vom  what 
was  brougbt  forward  against  me  by  the  prosoc'jtor's  lca(}ing  conuscl  ia* 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  -^th  of  July?  I800  ^  oj'jcouriie^  and  in- 
deed as  that  eminent  Co^vks^Wqi  declared  mu^ pointedly,  by  tiu;  pu^ticuiar 
instruetioRs  ot;  hts  client. 

in  order  to  a  full,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  refutation  of  tl^jk  very  serU 

<)as  charge,     it  is  accessary,  my  dear  Sir,  ihac  I  «hoaid  mal^e  you  ac<- 

qaainted  with  certain  measures,  subsequent  to  the  triai,  which  I  judged 

Jit  to  be  £Zpedioiit  to  adopt  for  the  vindication  of  niy  character.     A  very 

.    ^     ihort  time  had  elapsed  frooi  that  curious  trial,  (which  terminated  in  tho 

f  acquittal  of  all  the  parties  accused,  and  that  too,  the  most  honoorable 
that  could  be,  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the  prosecutor  hiuisi^lf,)  w^hen^ 
^fter  haying  taken  the  advice  of  my  friends,  I  drew  up  a  letter, 
which  I  pFcsetUed  to  Dr.  Donglas,  the  Cathoiic  lii^hop  of  the  J^ondou 
district;  and  in  which,  having  stated  to  hi:n  the  opprobrious  charge 
which  had  been  brought  agaiust  me  in  the  Court  of  King's  l^>oach,  1  sot 
Hcited  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  ou  thu  iiubjeci.  The  Biihop  ?orj 
properly  acceded  to  my  request. 

lie  was  attended  on  the  occasion  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  respccta* 
h\e  Catholic  clergymen  in  London,  one  of  whom  is  knojbrn  to  be  Mr. 
Taylor's  particular  friund,  and  who  was  selcctod  on  that  very  account  by 
,^  SI  J  special  desire.  Mr.  Taylor  and  hii>  dan*;hter.  wata  aUo  previpusly 
iaformod  of  the  iavestigation  which  was  to  take  place,  and  it  wai  signiiicd 
to  them  that  their  prcbencc  would  be  dedrabte  on  the  occasion:  An  in-* 
^uiry,  and  that  too  a  most  rigorous  one,  as  I  wished  it  to  be,  was  actu« 
ally  instituted  by  the  gcnth)meu  already  alluded  to.  Both  Mr.  Taylor 
and  his  daughticr  made  their  appearaiuu*.  And  ine  result  was  such,  as 
the  consciousness  of  my>  innocence  could  not  but  induce  me  to  anticipate. 
It  terminated  in  a  full  aud  complete  conviction  of  my  cxeroplion  from 
ihe  smallest  blame  ;  aud,  to  usu  th«  words  of  one  of  the  respectable  clcr- 
^jjaqh  present,  whic^  i  now  have  by  me  in  )us  own  hand^wrlting,  of  my 
•  iuever  having  used  ati^i  fuaJt  injiucnCL'  as  had  been  ascribed  to  mi*,  but  oj 
^  .  Mazting  acted  I'VudeiUh/^  konourubl^^  and  as  Oecoj/t4fs  an  enligl^encd  mi^ 
pisier  of  the  Gospel. 

Having  delivered  to  you  this  statem'^nf,  every  word  of  which  I  caa 
prore  to  be  true,  it  is  pro'jer  lor  mc  to  ob'crvo  to  you,  that  eviMi  Miss 
Taylor  herself,  in  her  allegation  on  this  occasi^t^  aid  not  pretend  that 
I  refused  to  gntnt  her  absolution,  urdess  ^he  wo  dd  deliver  up  (he  iettors. 
Jit  that  1  exercised  the  iutiuence  of  which  1  am  accused,  duriui;  th^  titud 
«f  confession;  but  bhe  positiveljr  and  repeatedly  as^^ortcd,  that  it  wat 
afterwards,  when  that  sacred  rit^  of  our  communion  was  en :j rely  coo* 
eluded,  iiuiy  my  da^r  Sir^  even  that  clian^e^  mollified  as  it  />,  and  dU 
xested  of  some  of  its  moTit  a<^gra^ailng  citcum.<tancts.,  i  do  ifLoA  Jiiatt^ 
and  uncquivocidlif  dcmj.  And  I  dtdare  mo>$  Cruij/^  atid  am  zc/ltng^ 
.if  necessuriy^  to  coiifirnt  mj/  declaration  l/y  tlie  iCOf>I  solemn  appeal  to 
Heaven^  that  r^vt  ordj  I  never  did  employ  <tny  injlucnte^,  direct  or  indirect 
io  obtain  at  any  time  the  letters  in  (^nc^ioh^  or  any  (jthcr  papers  or 
letters  from  Mias  Anne  Taylor ^  or  from  any  tihjtr  person^  hut  thai  I 
never  a^^en  had  it  in  contemplation  so  to  dj.     Fqr  my  part,  1  am  at  ^ 

losi»  tufUQCcive  any  iadu(4)miE:n(  ^hici^  foui^.^^^^  €u^cstedio  me  the 

thought 
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thonght  of  applying  for  them.    The  letters  alTuded  to  I  had  ncVcr  seen, 
I  was  ignorant  of  their  contents;  I  was  never  requested  to  apply  for  them, 
4or  wail  ^.ny  wish  to  recover  them  intimated  to  me.     What  motive  then 
could  possibly  prompt  me  to  engage  in  suph  an  undertaking?     Besides, 
the  letters  were  never  given  up  to  me,  biit,  as  1  understand,  to  Miss  Anne 
Gabb  herself,  at  her  own  particular  request,  when  by  mutual  consent  an 
exchange  of  letters  which  had  passed  between  herself  and  her  friend  Miss 
Taylor  took  place ;  and  that  too  full  six  or  seven  weeks  after  the  latter 
addressed  herself  to  me  for  the  last  time  in  my  professional  capacity. 
Truly,  if  the  cession  of  these  letters  is  to  be  ascribed  to  my  influence,  it 
must  have  bccrt  very  slow  and  gradual  in  its  operation !     It  is  worthy  also 
ol*  remark,  that  Miss  Anne  Taylor,  after  having  applied  to  me  tor  the 
last  time  as  the  director  of  her  conscience,  (which  was  on  the  4th  of  June 
1804,)  p<iSsii!d  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  company  with  Miss  A.  Gabb. 

JNow,  as  she  was  at  that  time  on  terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy  with  her, 
^s  it  not  probable,  that,  had  1  behaved  to  her  in  the  manner  as  above  describ- 
ed, she  would  have  given  some  intimation  of  it  to  her  friend  ?  iNot  a  single 
word,  however,  did  she  let  drop  on  the  subject     Moreover,  Miss  Anne 
fJabb  herself  is  ready  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  till  after  that  day,  viz.  the 
4t»T  df  June,  that  she  bej^an  to  entertain  any  wish  to  have  her  letters 
restored  to  her.     Ifo\\-,  then,  couW  it  occur  to  me  to  ask  for  them,  at  a 
time,    when  not  only  I  had  nevc^r  seen  them,   was  totally  unacquainted 
with  their  contents,  and  had  ncVer  been  desired  to  apply  for  them,  but 
>vhe.*  even  Miss  Anne  Giibb  herseIC,  the  person  supposed  to  be  principally 
interested  In  the  surrender  of  theni,  had  not  yet,  1  do  not  say  expressed, 
but  conceived  even  in  mind,  a  desi^^e  of  recovering  them  ?   But  though  / 
could  not  posiibly  have  had  any  reason  whatever  to  use  the  influence 
xhich  has  been  attributed  to  me;   eanth<;  same  be  said  of  my  accuser,  the 
-daughler  of  the  prosecutor,  in  charging  me  with  the  exercise  of  such 
influence  ?   May  not  she  have  been  actuated,  in  this  business,  by  some 
motive  foreigmo  that  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  ?  May  not 
"her  a  flection  for  her  father,  and  her  wish  to  serve  him,  have  so  far  in- 
fluenced her  understanding,  as  to  persuade  her  that  that  remarkable  sen» 
tcnce  disclaiming  any  promise  of  marriage  on  the  part  of  her  father,  and 
quoted  by  the  anonymous  writer,  was  inserted  in  one  of  Miss  Anne  Gabb*s 
letters,  though  Miss  Anne' Gabb  herself  most  positively  denies  it?  And 
not  being  able  to.  produce  the  letter,  (for  it  never  icas  produced,  nor  does 
the  statement  given  in  the  Times  newspaper,  from  which  the  anonymous 
■writer  pretends  tp  have  fakan  his  account  ncarlij  verbatim^  assert  that  it 
was;)  may  she  not  have  been  induced  to  imagine  that  I  had   prevailed 
upon  her  to  d.'liver  it  up?  The  force  of  imagination  is' known,  from  ex- 
pcrietice,  to  have  a  very  powerful  inlluence  upon  some  minds.    'Must  it 
nor,  also,  appcarvcry  extraordinary ^that  the  father  should  not  only  have 
'allowecT,  but  advhcd  his  daughter  to  part  with  a  letter  from  which  he 
nni^ht  have  demonstrated  from  htr  own  acknowledgment  that   he  was 
under  no  en^^^gement  to  Mish  Anne  Gabb  ? 

hilt  then  the  evidence  on  each  side  of  the  question  be  fairly  and  im- 
partiiilly  weiijhed.  On  the  one  hand,  you  have  the  bare  assertion  of  one 
private  individual,  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof  in  support  of  tho 
charge.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  my  positive  denial  against  it, 
"which  I  am  willing  to  confirm  by  oath,  llad  I  nothing  more  to  add  m 
m^  defence,  Surely  ifiy  denial  sliOfuld,  irl  strict  justice^  betieemcd  of  eciual 
'   ^  '  might 
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%De^ht  with  that  ixidiTidtiars  assertion.  And,  therefore,  setting' 
«rery  other  circumstance,  candor,  it  might,  bo^  thought,  would,  evei^ia 
that  case,  prescribe,  at  least,  a  suspension  of  judgment^  Kad  coold  noTer 
authorize  that  rash,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate  condemnation  of- my  .con* 
dnct,  which  the  Tcry  candid  and  charitable  author  «f  the'<aapnymoni 
Letter  has  not  hesitated  to  pronounce.  *Btit  i  have  added,<>  in.  tact,  a 
great  deal  more  in  my  defence.  For  I  have  produced  in  my  justifioatlon 
the  strongest  collateral  evidence  which  the  circumstances  of  theca^e  will 
admit  of,  and  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  procure  for  me  a  favourable  verdict 
at  the  bar  of  every  candid  and  impartial  judge.  Should  mif^repregenta* 
tion  and  calumny,  how(»ver,  those  restless  enemies  to  the  repose -an& 
happiness  of  mankind,  still  persist,  in  spite  of  every  thing,  to-Uisoharge 
against  ms  their  envenomed  shafts,  I  will  endeavour,  at  least,  to  ceoder 
the  tranquillity  of  my  mind  inaccessible  to  their  assaalta^  by  encom* 
passing  it  aroand  with  an  adamantine  rampart,  with  the  inward  approba* 
tion  of  consctons  rectitude. 

Hie  mtirus  aheneus  esto. 
Nil  conscire  sibi,  nulli  palJescerc  culpi. 

And  mindful  of  that  solemn  and  consoling  declaration,  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  the  Christian  RcUj^ion,  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  mount, 
hUssed  ai*e  ye^  zchen  men  shatll  revile  tfou  aiid.peraecute  ifOUj  and  shaU 
sqy  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  Jalaelif  for  tn^  sake.s  It  sliall  be  mj 
constant  study  to  await  with  patient  and  submissive  resignation  that  great 
day  of  general  manifestation  and  final  retribution,  >vhcn  the  liovcreign 
Jadge  of  the  universe  mUI,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle,  bring  to  light 
the  hidden  things  of  durkna^Sy  and  vcill  make  manifest  the  coumels  of  the 
hearts  ;  and  then  shall  every  man  have  praise  of  God, 

Not  content  with  aspersing  my  character,  the  anonymous  Letter- writer 
has  also  proceeded  to  attack,  and  that  too  in  the  most  injurious  terms^ 
that  particular  tenet  of  the  Catholic  Religion  usually  denominatid  auricum 
lar  confession ^  which  he  baa  not  hesitated  to  call  the  iniquitous  and  aboL 
tninable  rite  of  tlie  Popish  Church.  Was  this  zealous  champion  of  the  ' 
glorious  Constitution  of  his  country  in  Church  and  State  aware,  that  by 
these  unguarded  and  opprobrious  epifhuts,  which  he  has  thought  proper 
to  affix  to  the  rite  of  confession,  lie  has  not  only  employed  a  Janguage 
which  the  principles  of  his  own  Church  do  not  authorize  him.  to  u.>>e,  but 
censured  with  asperity,  what  that  Church,  botl(  in  her  public  offices, 
And  her  instructions  to  the  faithful^  unequivocally  recommends  ;  and  con- 
troverted in  the  most  unbecominj;  and  disrespectful  manner  the  avowed 
sentiments  of  the  i^iost  learned  and  celebrated  divines  of  his  own  com- 
muuion  I  In  perusing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  in  which  several  o\  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  rejected  and  condemned,  I  do  not 
ilnd  a  word  to  the  disparagement  of  confession.  In  the  Communion  Ser- 
Tic?,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Rook  of  Common  Prayer,  it  is  recommended 
by  the  minister  in  the  following  words  :  fVherefore^  if  there  be  any  of  you 
who  by  this  meeuis  cannot  quiet  his  conscience  herein^  but  requireih 
furtlier  comfort  or  cbunsel^  let  him  come  to  mc^  or  to  some  other  discreet 
and  learned  minister  of  Goti's  word,  and  open  his  griefs  that.  Oy  the  mi^ 
nistry  of  God* s  hotyword^  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  Ao.\olutiotu 
And  in  the  order  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  minister  is  likewise 
directed  to  move  the  sick  person  to  malce  a  Special  Confession  of  his  sinsj 
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H  He  Jut  Tu^  comciencd  troubled  xsiih  any  'weighty  tddficr.  Inihe  StMA 
net  of  the  SernioA  on  Repentance,  in  the  2d  Boctk  of  llomiiies  a|Vi. 
|Knnt«d  to  be  read  in  Churches,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eii^abuth,  aad 
pronounred  by  one  of  the  Tbirty.nine  Articles,  to  contain  gudlif  and 
^oles'ome  dactriite.  the  same  practice  is  declared  to  be  proper  in  somet 

.  ^rci{tti£t|tnc^.  Of  the  great  number  of  Frotesia4it  Theologians,  who 
hftve  written  in  favour  of  Privaio  C««fe2>sion  in  partk^uiar  czhqs^  1  shall 
tfslect  two,  whose  authority,  whether  \ve  coai^alcr  the  high  tank  which 
they  held  in  the  Church  of  England,-  or  their  acknowledged  abilities  and 
learning,  must  certahily  be  allowed  to  hare  great  weight.  The  divines  to 
whom  i  aHudc,  are  those  two  very  learned  and  respectable  dignitaries. 
Dr.  Tfllotffon,  Ardbbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Dr.  Sharpe,  Archbishop 
#f  York.  The  former  of  whom,  in  his  I07t\\  Sermon,  has  these  remark- 
able words  :  as  for  our  CG7ifessing  our  sins  to  ///t^w,  bolk  Scripture  and 
remon  do  in  some  measure  rncommcnd  and  enjoin  iL  And  the  latter,  in 
language  still  more  forcible,  incnlcatei»  the  same  doctrine,  in  the  Seventh 
Sermon  of  the  7th  volume  ot*  his  works.  No  one  Protcslmit^  says  that 
eminent  Prelate,  as  far  as  tec  can  Judge  bjj  the  public  declarations  ofth^ir 

faithj  is  against  Private  conjcssion,  J\V/y,  thcji  arc  so  far  from  being 
agaiust  it^  that  the}/  advise  it  and  recommend  it  in  smidry  '  a^t  s,  (/>  a  most 
BxccUent  instrument  of  repentance.  From  the  a\UhoriUcs  which  1  havs  , 
cited  it  appears,  that  the  main  dilferenre  between  tl;e  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  Church  on  (lie  subject  of  iVirate  Confession,  Is  this, 
that  whereas  the  fortner  judges  it  to  be  expedient  in  some  c«ye.v,  the  latter 
declares  it  to  be  a  duty  of  indispensable  otftfJ!^ation^,^v\\cncv'VT  a  person, 
U'bose  con^ience  labours  uhdef  the  guilt  of  heinous  sin,  which  is  called 
mortal,  is  able  to  have  recourse  to  it.  But  if  the  rite  be  in  itself,  as  the 
anonymons  writer  pretends,  iniquitoud  alid  abominable,  the  practice  of 
it,  instead  of  being  deemed  in  some  ca^cs^^xpedientand  salutary,  should 
be  rejected  in  cTery  case  as  unlawful  aird  intolerable.  'J'hns  has  this  iiK 
consideriite  man,  in  attempting  to  inculpate  the  Catholic  Religion  and  its 
'ministers,  rncantiously  involved  his  own  Church,  together  with  its  most 
venerable  prelates  and  divines,  in  the  f^amc  imputed  guilt. 

Such,  my  dear  Sir,  are  sometimes  the  consequences  of  that  contracted 
bigotry,  that  vulgar  prejudice,  and  despicable  ilUberality  to  wliidi  you  are 
known  to  entertain  so  decided  an  antipathy.  The  good  eli'eets  of  Private 
ConfessLon,  whatever  the  arionyuious  Author  nuiy  think,  arc  great  and 
numerous.  Through  its  means  sinners  are  ofientimes  reclaimed,  the 
aiBicted  ai»e  consoled,  enemies  are  reconciled,  j)roperty  is  restored  to  lU 
tight  owner,  and  reparatiori  made  to  injured  character.  And  were  the 
author  of  the  letter  and  mirrdtive,  whii-.li  I  have  undertaken  to  refute,  a 
member  of  that  church  on  which  he  has  bestowed  such  a  profusion  of 
illiberal  abuse,  he  may  rest  asiuired,  that  no  clerg)  man  of  tlie  Caiholic 
persiiasion  would  grant  him  absolution,  xmless  he  M'ould  consent  to  make 
a  retractation  of  the  scandalous,  uufonnded,  aiid  unjust  charges,  by  which, 
without  the  smallest  degree  of  provocation,  he  has  attempted  tx>  injure 
his  peaceable  and  unoffending  neighbour  in  the  estimation  of  the  public* 
As  to  what  he  has  asserted  respecting  the  dark  schemes,  the  tyrannic 
power,  and  the  alarming  influence  of  Popish  priests,  the  imputations  are 

'  really  too  rirliculous  RP.d  absurd  to  deserve  notice.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  this  lo»ig  episMe,  by  observing  to  you,  that  yon  may  jtidgn  of 
the  accusations  which  are  frequently  adduced  agaiust  ihe  Catholic  Church 
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and  its  adherents,  from  the  specinea  ivhich  has  betti  given  on  (he  present 
occasion;  the  generality  of  which,  iftiuly  examined,  would  be  found  tor 
be  equally  devoid  of  foundation  with  thoie  which  I  hare  uaed  my  en« 
deaf  ours  to  refute.  I  remain,  difar  Sir, 

ClintSj  Yours  very  si&cerelyi 

l^umuif  ^Otkf  1807.  /.  WBHSiEC. 

Remarks  on  Shakspeare* 
Sir,  , 

IP  at  any  time  you  should  happen  to  have  a  page  or  two  of  your  TaloT* 
able  miseellan)'  uode voted  to  more  important  matter^  and  sh^li  think  tho 
'  following  remarks  on  oar  great  bard  ttiitT  his  commentators  worthy  ofln- 
ferfion,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  theqi  occupy  the  vacant  space.   ShaJ(,9pearo 
certainly  is  overlaid  ;^  and,  as  Stccvens  observes,  in  one  of  his  notes^ 

'*  Ipselates  penitu»  co;igesto  corpore." 
It  is,  however,  his  merit  that  hoi  brought  this  inconvenience  upon 
him,  since  every  one  wishes  to  contribute,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
elucidate  an  author  who  gives  such  general  pleasure,  and  who  so  well  de<« 
serves  that  ilbistration  which,  in  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time,  aa^ 
the  variation  of  our  language,  is  become,  in  a  great  degree,  necessary. 

The  edition  from  which  1  quote  is  that  of  Ib03,  J^'iztnit^^onff  Volume 
Svo  I  ! 

Should  these  remarks  be  thought  worthy  your  acceptance,  {shall  occa- 
sionally offer  a  continuation  of  them*         I  am,  Sir,     «  « 

Your  obedient  servant, 
London^  1806.  Sigma. 

Jlemark$  on  th9  Tempest,  and  on  some  of  the  NoUs  pf  SnAKspcAaE's 

Qonifnentators*      « 
Tempcftt^  Act  1,  Seene  1,  iNote  I,  P.  6,  Dr.  Johnson  obsecres,  that 
this  naval  dialogue  is,  perhaps,  the  first  example  of  sailors'  language  ex- 
hibited on  the  (itage.     In  ^'  Hycke^scprner,"  (see  Hawkins's  04gia  of 
the  £n^lish  Drama,  vol.  i.  p.  87,)  we  meet  with  this,  passage : 

''  Ilycke-Scorner 
Ale  thc.helme  ale  ver  shot  of  vere  sayle  vera,  « 

FrewylJ.  - 
Cockcs  body,  herke,  he  is  a  shyppe  on  the  see.** 
See  also  Pp.  104,  10^  oi  (he  same  volume; 

^f  As  leak^  as  an  Unstufiched  zcench.  [  Unstanehedj  Steev^KS  is 
willing  to  .believe,  means  inconlineuL  Probably  it  does  ;  and  not  tha^ 
Quiy,  bat  a  wen^h  suffering  the  consequences  of  incontinency,  afflicted 
with  a  gonorrhcsa,  and  therefore  leaky.  So  stanch,  is,  actively,  to  hinder 
from  runnings  and  in  a  neuter  sense,  to  cease  from  running.  Sec  S^ 
I^uXe,  viii.  4i.     ''  And  immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched*^  }m. 

Act  2,  S'cenc  1,  "A  (sleep)  seldom  *imts  sorrozc.**  [  Dr.  Young 
•eems  to  have  had  tii4S  passage  in  his  recollection,  in  the  opening  of  hii 
If  igbt  Thoughts  : 

"  Baloiy  Sleep 
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the  zorelched  he  forsakes, 


Swift  on  his  down  pinions  flics  from  woe^ 
And  »gUU  oa  U4s  t|D8|tUied  if  ith  %  tear." 

Act 
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Act  4,  P,  145^  •**  SoMtifme,"  [  In  addUion  t<y  St«i?cn8*«  note  at 
ibe  bptlom  of  thti$  page,  it  loay  be  observed,  that  in  Jonson's  BarthUmew 
Fair,  Wiitwife  asks  ihectU-pt^rsey  '^  iiow  now,  Lime^trng?  habt  thou 
tonch'd?" 

Act  5,  P.  *1W.     ^^^'-''^Noz^  all  thif  blessings 

,  Of  a  gladfathar  compass  thee  about. ^*     [Psalm  xxxiL  1(X 
^  Mercy  ^hail  compass  him  aluiut**' 

Act  5,  F.  16H.     ^'  J I  is  mother  zca^  a  zzitch  ;  and  one  so  strong 

That  CQuld  covtroift  the  moony  makcjioisa  and  ebbs>^* 
[Ilia  rehiciantem  curru  dcduccre  hinani. 

TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VEIIONA. 

ft 

Act  2,  Sconce  1,  P.  210.  '^  Uo:c  noz:^  ^7/*,  zchat  are  ifou  reasoning 
Kith  ^urselj ,^^ ,  [  Dr.  Johnson  Tory  justly  explains  rea.\onlng  by  (/u- 
cou'ruingy  talHng^  and  ^ays,  \iU  an  lta1iaiii!»m.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
word  is  freijuentFy  iii»ed  in  fins  sense  both  in  the  Old  and  A'cw  IVstament, 
Take  one  example  only :  St.  Luke  v.  ^^.  ^'*  What  re.a>on  ye  (^'taXoy/^io^i) 
in  your  hearts?"  Messrs.  Steven.-,  Ilcnlcy,  and  esj)eci:^lly  Malonc^ 
kare  shown  in  their  notes,  that  Shakspeare,  to  use  the  words  of  f)r«  Caius, 
f*  ha3  pray  h*«*  Pible  vell,'^  having  not  only  transferred  many  of  its  beau*, 
tifol  sentiments,  but  also  much  of  its  peculiar  phraseology. 

Act  6y  Scene  1,  P.  2J8.      ,  ''  Heap  in  tfour  /head 

Ajfock  vf  sorrotssf^  ichich  zrould  press  i/oii  dorcny 
%  Being  unprevcntrd .  i*)  t/our  tinwlcss  gravc,^* 

f  Is  it  improbable  that  Shakstpcare  here  had  in  his  recollection  the  pa- 
thetic expostulation  of  Jacob,  ((len.  xlii.  ^8.)  ^'  Then  shall  ye  bring 
donvn  my  gray  fiairs  with  sorrvzc  to  the  ^tfravc.*' 

Act  3,  Scene  1,  P.  243.  '*  What  let^!'»  [Let  for  Ju'nder  was  rery 
teiRHioA  in  oar  author's  time.  ♦*  We  are  sore  lei  and  kindred.^*  4th  i>» 
in  AdF.  Liturgy.  One  of  Arclibishop  Cranmer's  injunctions  is,  *^  con. 
ceming  th^  Letters  or  Wnderers  of  the  Word  of  God." 

Acts,  Stene  1,-  P.  246.      Phaeton^  kc,        [Might  not   Shakspeara 
lMveJ^»nd^^  this  scrap  of  my tiiology"  (:»ce  S tee v ens' s  note,}  in  Gold-  ' 
iog^s  transkti^in  of  OtiiI  i 

Act  4,  Scene  4,  P.  2»9.  Such  a  coloured  pcritcig.  [This  ^^  adscititi* 
oils  ornament*'  is  mentioned  among  other  articles  of  wOHien's  dress,  under 
its  original  title  "  perruquc,"  whence  "  periwig"  is  derived,  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Kpicxne,  Act  1,  Scene  1.  ''  Is  it  for  us  to  see  their  Per- 
rukes  put  on,  their  false  teeth,"  Sec.  "  1  once  followed  a  rude  fellow  into 
mdiamt>er,  where  the  poor  madam,  for  haste,  and  troubled,  snatch^l  &t 
her  Perruke,  to  eorer  her  biihlness,  and  put  it  on  the  wrong  way.'*  1 
Juve  not  WbaUey's  edition,  and  cd^inot,  thorefore,  tell  whether  it  has 
been  remarked  that  these  speeches  oi*  true-wit.  as  well  as  many  others  of 
bis,  are  translated  from  Ovid.     Art.  Amal.   Lib.  iii. 

Aet  4,  Scei^e  4,  P.  292  Unseeing  n/e<<»  [  *'  Ej/cs  have  they,  bat  they 
Mee  not.'*  (P^lam  cxv.  6.)   *•  iiicause  they  seeing  icc  not.'^  (Matth.  >iii. 

To  ihs  most  Rer,  the  Archbishop  of  C Ay tzkuvry. 
Mat  IT  PI.F.ASE  YOUK  Grace, 
MKN  in  power  are  perpetually    subjected    to  appMcations    ancL  ad* 
dre&Sfts  from  the  needy  .and  t^c  speculative  pa:f  ftf.  n^kiiji.^  To  him  who 
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considers  himself  as  acting  for  the  public,  the  opporfanities  of  promoting  tBi 
good,  and  correcting  the  evils  of  mankind  niiist  form  his  most  sul>staiUial 
pleasures.     He  will  not  consider  the  party  to  which  the  object  may  b<i- 
long,  but  his  character  and  his  distress ;  nor  will  he  turn  a  deaf  ear  t^ 
advice  which  mar  proceed  from  an  unknown  source.   .  Bnt  io  htm  ivhft 
considers  and  values  his  ofhce  and  his  station  in  a  commercial  p^int  of 
■view  ;  who  thinks,  that  every  step  ho  rises  shonld  be  estimated  only  as  2t 
promotes  his  private  interest  J  to  him,  every  call  either  upon  his  pursi^ 
or  his  tirnt*,  that  is  not  immediately  Connected  with  the  business  of  hli 
office,   will   be  considered  as   impertinent   and    obtruvir&,'-atid  will  be 
*'  shuffled  off,"    with  a  haste  and  impatience  nicely   balanced  agfahMft: 
the,  consequence  and   the  interest  of    the  person  who  makes  the  ap« 
pIt(3ation.     With  the  fnllest  conviction  that  your  Grace  does  nof  belonj^ 
to  this  latter  class,  I  take  the-lU>erty  of  making  this  intrusion  ;  confident 
that  you  will  listen  to  me  with  patience;  will  consider  with  attention 
what  I  may  have  to  sSiy  ;  and,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  promote  Xhc  cor* 
rection  of  evils,  although  they  may  bj  pointed  oat.to.  you  by  an  auo-i 
Byroous  correspondent. 

When  I  disclaim  all  pretension  io  discoveries  which  h.av^o  escaped  the 
penetration  of  other  men,  as  well  as  to  the  invcntii^n  of  rcaiedirs  for 
abuses  which  no  othor  mail  has  hid,  the  sagacity  to  apply,  your  (vrace 
may  justly  d^^mand  my  reasons  for  this  public  address ;  they  arc  brie liy 
these:  To  act  the  part  of  a  kememlirajicir,  not  indeed  to  your  Grace^ 
but  through  you  to'jthe  community  at  targe;  to  point  out  some  abuses  and 
irregularities  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  which  every  one  sees,  whiclft 
every  one  laments,  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  corrected,  and  yeC 
-which  no  one  attempts  to  c<irrect.  Aud  yet  tl:cy  arc  whsLt  all  are  con« 
cerncd  to  correct,  and  what  all  may  assist t  i«  -correcting,  it  these  things 
are  not  corrected  iind  amended,  and  that  speedily,  it  is  to^  be  feared  that 
they  wiH  finally  bring  down  upon  us  tjiat  destruction,  which,  to  every 
serious  mind,  appears  to  be  Sttspended  (>v«r  our  beadi. 

Your  Grace  liust  be  well  aware,  that  even  men  in  th^  high  stations  of 
life  are  not  always  able  to  reform  those,  irregularities^  whic(i  they  may  see 
and  lament.  Kvery  minister  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  Primate  to  the 
Curate,  must  frequently  have  undergone  the  severe  mortification  oS  feel- 
ing his  own  inability  in  thU  respr^ct.  It  requires  a  strong  and  generai 
union  to  correct  long  standing  abuses.  An  union,  not  of  power  only^ 
bat  of  judgmer^t  ahso,  '^  lest  with  the  tares  the  wWuat^  be  rooted  up." 
Now  such  addresses  as  this',  and  the  following  ones,  which  I  hope  to  have 
the  honour  of  making,  throu^^H  the  medium  of  your  Grace^  though  they 
may  not  immediately  atfect  their  object,  yet  wi'l  they  from  time  to  time 
serve  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  may  eventually  succeed  by 
repetition. 

As  loyal  motives,  and  the  peculiar  ca-t  of  the  times  have,  no  donht^ 
restrained  many  a  virtuous  pen  fi'om  holding  up  to  pubtic  view  the  ab()« 
minable  conduct  of  some  persons  of  exalted  rauk,  lest  thi>y  should  be  the 
means  of  i'anning  into  tlame  the  yet  glovying  embers  of*sedition  :  so  Vsi^ 
fear  of  affording  a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  our  rcIigiooS  establishment^ 
has  no  doubt  prevented  many  from  urgln;;  the  neccisity  of — I  will  not 
say  reform,  but  amendment^  It  by  no  mL*ans  loliows,  th4.t  by  acknow« 
ledging  the  existence  Of  some  irregularities  we  sh^ll  thereby  concede  any 
thin^  to  our  adversaries.     Whatever  part^kej  of  humanity,  must  partaki^ 


•tM  MmeHaneSus.         $ 

Act  4,  P.  145^  :<^  Some  lime.''  [  In  addUion  to  f^teevens's  note  at 
4ie  bottom  of  this  page,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  Jonson's  Bartholmew 
Fair,  WiBwife  asks  the  c«/-/?<^rf^,  ^^  ilow  now^  Limc^tvci^?  hast  tboa 
tonch'd?" 

Act  5,  P.  '1§2.     '^— —  iVora  a//  //r?  blessings 

,0s  a  glad  father  cofupass  t/ice  about, ^*     [Psahn  xxxii.  lOl 
^  Mercy  shall  compass  him  ahuut'*' 

Act  5)  P.  168.     ''  J  lis  mother  zca^  a  zvUck  ;  and  one  so  strong 

Titat  couidcorrtrorl  the  moon^  maLeJiGiD&  and  ebbs," 
[Ilia  reUictaniem  curru  deduce  re  lunani. 

TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VEIIONA. 

Act  2,  Sccncft  1,  P.  210.  '*  Ha.c  noz:^  iiir^  Khat  are  you  reasoning 
tcitk  t^urselj  P^ .  [  Dr.  Johnson  ^ery  juslly  explains  V^avow///^  by  dix^ 
con'ryingy  tul^'ing^  and  fays,  it  is  an  Italiauism.  It  may  be  so,  but  the 
iffordis  fre(juentfy  lus^d  in  this  sense  both  hi  the  Old  and  ^N'cw  IVstamcnt. 
Take  one  example  only:  St.  Luke  y,*ii.  '*  What  rea^son  ye  {^^xMytl^ioii) 
in  your  hearts?"  Mtssrs.  St'even.^,  Ili-nlcy,  and  especrtjlly  MalonC| 
larc  shovTn  in  their  notes,  that  Shakspeare,  to  use  the  words  of  I>r.  Caius, 
f  ha3  pray  hw  Pible  fell,"  having  not  only  transferred  many  of  its  beau*, 
Ififal  sentiments,  but  also  much  of  its  peculiar  phraseology.' 

Act  J,  Scene  1,  P.  2J8.      .  '^  Heap  in  your  liead 

j4  jrack  of  sorrozc.^^  xchich  zrouid  press  i/ou  dozcny 
^  Being  unprevcnicd .  t*i  i/our  linielcss  grave J*^ 

f  Is  it  improbable  that  Shakspeare  here  had  in  his  recollection  the  pa- 
theltc  expQstulatiim  of  Jacob,  ((ien.  xtii.  ^8.)  ^^  Then  shall  ye  bring 
doi»n  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrvzc  to  the  grave.*^ 

Act  5,  Scene  1,  P.  243.  '«  What  let>!"  [Let  for  hinder  was  Tery 
ten^ioii  in  oar  author's  time.  ^^  \Vc  are  soro  let  and  kindred.^*  4th  6. 
in  Adr.  Liturgy.  One  of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  injunctions  is,  *^  con- 
cerning th4^  Inters  or  Ilinderers  of  the  Word  of  God." 

Acts,  Scene  1,-  P. 2-15.      Phaeton^  kc,       [Might  not   Shakspeare 
kav6jki»nd  ^^  this  scrap  of  mythology"  (rice  S tee veus's  note,)  in  Gold*  ' 
iog^s  transktion  of  OtiU  ?       • 

Act  4,  Scene  4,  P.  289.  Such  a  colour\l  periwig.  [This  ^«  adscititi* 
ous  ornament"  is  mentioned  among-other  articles  of  woHKurs  dress,  under 
Ms  original  title  "  perruquc,"  whence  ''  periwig"  is  derived,  by  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Kpic«ene,  Act  1,  Scene  1.  ^*  is  it  for  iis  to  sec  their  Per- 
Tukes  put  on,  their  false  teeth,"  &c.  "  1  <mce  followed  a  rude  fellow  into 
mdivnt>er,  where  the  poor  madam,  for  haste,  and  troubled.  siiatch'4  a^t 
kcr  Perriike,  to  eofer  her  baldness,  and  put  it  on  the  wrong  way."  I 
Juve  not  Wh.Ult»y'8  edition,  and  earinot,  therefore,  tell  whether  it  has 
been  remarki^d  that  these  speeches  of  true-wit.  as  well  as  many  others  of 
bis,  arc  transiatod  from  Ovid.     Art.  Amal.   Lib.  iii. 

Act  4,  Scepe4,  P.  292   Unseeing  nic-,   ['' %i7,v  have  they,  but  they 
^0  not.*'  (Pblam  ex?.'  5.)    '•  iitcause  they  seeing\ee  iiot^  (Matth.  >iii. 

To  thi  most  Iter,  the  Archbishop  of  Cantebeubt. 

May  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  Git  ACE, 

MKN  in  power  are  perpetually    subjected    to  applications    ajids  ad* 
irasw  from  the  needy .aaAt^p  spec  dativvp^r/ftf.iH^ikiud.^    To  him  who 

can- 


\ 

0 


*       MhcellctTicom,  4xi6 

Considers  bimself  as  acting  for  the  piiblicj  the  opporfnnities  of  promoting  tBs 
good,  and  correcting  the  evils  of  mankind  raust  form  his  most  substaiititfl 
pleasures.     He  will  not  consider  tbe  party  to '.vhich  the  object  may  bcu 
long,  but  his  character  and  his  distress;  nor  will  he  turn  a  deaf  ear  t^ 
advice  which  may  proceed  from  an  unknown  source.   .  Bnt  to  htm  wh© 
considers  and  values  his  office  and  his  station  in  a  commercial  pc^nt  of 
^iew  ;  who  thinks,  that  every  step  ho  rises  shonM  be  estimated  only  as  ft 
promotes  his  private  interest ;  to  him,  every  call  either  upon  his  pursj^ 
or  his  time,  that  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  business  of  hii 
office,   will   be  considered  as   impertinent   and    olitravire^  and  will  be 
^^  shuffled  off,"    with  a  haste  and  impatience  nicely   balanced  agarmft 
the  consequence  and   the  interest  of    the  person  who  makes  the  ap. 
pircsation.     With  the  fullest  conviction  that  yonr  Grace  does  nof  belonij 
to  this  latter  class,  I  take  the-liberty  of  making  this  intrusion  ;  confident 
that  you  will  listen  to  me  with  patience;  will  consider  with  attention 
what  I  may  have  to  sfty ;  and,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  promote  Xhe  cor- 
rection  of  evils,  although  they  may  bj  pointed  oujt.to  you  by  an  auo« 
Bjroous  correspondent. 

When  I  disclaim  all  pretention  to  discoveries  w'lich  havo  escaped  the 
penetration  of  other  men,  as  well  as  to  the  invcnliv^n  of  remedies  (or 
abuses  which  no  other  man  has  had  the  sagacity  to  appjy,  your  (irace 
may  justly  demand  my  reasons  for  this  public  address ;  they  are  brieily 
these :  To  act  the  part  of  a  kememljrasjcer,  not  indeed  to  your  Grace, 
but  through  you  to']thc  comTnUnity  at  lar<;e;  to  point  out  some  abuses  and 
irregularities  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  wlucti  every  one  sees,  whick 
CTcry  one  laments,  which  every  one  wishes  to  be  corrected,  and  yet 
which  no  one  attempts  to  c#r:ect.  Aud  ytt  tiicy  arc  what  ail  are  con* 
cerncd  to  correct,  and  what  all  may  assiitt  in  corrtn^ting.  U  these  things 
are  not  corrected  <ttid  amended,  and  that  speedily,  it  is  to*  be  feared  that 
they  will  finally  bring  down  upon  us  tiiat  destruction^  which,  to  every 
serious  mind,  appears  to  be  ^spended  (>v«r  our  beadj. . 

Your  Grace  t)ust  be  well  aware,  that  even  men  in  th^  high  stations  of 
]jfe  are  not  always  able  to  reform  those  irregularities,  which  they  may  see 
and  lament.  Every  minister  ot  the  Gospel,  IVom  the  Primate  to  the 
Curate,  must  frequently  have  undergone  the  severe  mortification  o(  feel- 
ing his  own  inability  in  this  rcspoct.  It  requires  a  strong  and  general 
union  to  correct  long  standing  ahnse-s.  An  union,  not  of  power  only, 
bat  of  judgment  ah;o,  *'  lest  with  tho  fares  the  whViat  be  rooted  up.*' 
Nowjnch  addresses  as  this',  and  the  foil f) wing  ones,  which  I  hope  to  have 
the  honour  of  making,  through  the  medium  of  your  Grace,  though  they 
may  not  immediately  atfect  their  object,  yet  wi!l  they  from  time  to  time 
wjYe  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  may  erentiiatly  succeed  by 
rcp^itioH. 

As  loyal  motives,  and  tlic  peculiar  ca^t  of  the  times  have,  no  donbt, 
restrained  many  a  virtuous  pen  ff'oni  holding  up  to  public  view  thr  ab()« 
minable  conduct  of  some  periion:^  of  exalted  rauk,  lest  (hey  should  be  the 
means  of  Tanning  into  tiame  the  ya^t  glowintr  embers  of<scdition  ;  so  tils 
fear  of  affording  a  triumph  to  the  enemies  of  our  religioiu^  establi:jhment, 
has  no  doubt  prcvcnt9d  many  from  tirgin;:;  the  neccisity  of — I  will  not 
say  reform,  but  amendment,  It  by  no  means  loliow^,  that  by  acknow« 
iedging  the  existence  cJf  aoinc  irregularities  we  shull  thereby  concede  any 
ti^Ag  to  ottr  adversaries.     Whatever  partakes  of  huoxanity,  must  partake 


^^Off  Miscellaneous^ 

,df  imperfection,  "fhe  hamam  body  may  hare  some  defects,  ^liicliy  if 
corrected  in  lime,  may  neither  injure  the  vital  parts  6f  the  constitution, 
nor  the  beauty  and  symefry  of  the  person.,  Intemperate  zeal  in  the 
.cause  of  religion,  like  every  other  species  of  intemperance,  roust  be  bad 
•a  its  consequences.  It  is  my  intention  to  address  your  Grace,  from  time 
io  time,  on  ecclesiastical  persons  and  places.  While  I  express  myself 
with  calmness  and  moderation  on  these  subjects,  and  with  that  deference 
.9X^d  respect  which  are  due  to  your  Grace's  p^iblic  and  private  character, 
jl  shall  hope  to  gain  from  your  Grace  a  patient  hearing,  and  from  the 
.public  at  large,  that  co-operation  and  assitance  which  it  is  my  object  to 
obtain.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant, 
near  Wolvesy  Jan.  3,  1806.  Frederic  De  CouRCtTi 


THE   DEATH   OF  BUONAPARTE* 
A    DREAM. 

WAS  it  a  dream  that  o'er  me  came  J 

•    As  late 'upon  my  couch  I  lay ; 

Or,  fiird  with  a  prophetic  flame, 
Did  Fancy  but  the  truth  pourtray  ? 

Mcthought  I  stood  transported  far 

Amidst  Moravia's  fields  of  war, 
Where,  by  the  hated  tyrant  of  the  world. 
Ambition's  bloody  standard  was  unfurPd. 

'Twas  closhog  day,  and  sinking  fast, 
The  Snn  with  pallid  orb  declined; 
Swift  to  the  horizon  scudding  past, 

The  scatter'd  cloud's  obeyd  the  wind  i 
Portentous  lightnings  flash'd — the  west 
SeemM  with  a  lurid  radiance  drcss'd ; 
While  here  and  there  an  ebon  cloud  unrolPd  ^' 

Its  giant  form  cast  in  fantastic  mould. 

Mix'd  sounds  of  horror  (iird  the  air  ; 
The  battle's  dread! ul  din  prevail'd  ; 
The  yells  of  fury  and  despair. 

The  groans  of  death  my  ear  assaiPd 
Bat  soon  th'  exulting  victor's  shout ;  , 

Joyful  proclaimed  the  total  rout, 
f^'till  deeper  sounds  of  warlike  triumph  rise, 
*'  Europe  rejoice,  for  Buonaparte  liics," 

Sudden  methonght  hif  form  appear'J 

Swift  rushing  o'er  the  shad'wy  glade  ; 
Now  was  his  brow  commandir.f^  rear'd, 

And  now  he  shrunk  as  if  di>may'd. 
Safe  from  purE^iing  foes  at  length, 
His  trembling  sinews  lost  their  .strength  ; 
And  as  a  rocky  glen,  his  footsteps  found, 
O'crcomc,  he  sunk  exhausted  on  the  ground* 

It 


It  duulcM^a  rifted  oak  lay  ne^9 

(Once  the  proud  moivarch  of  tlie  wood,) 
Whose  Vigorous  roots  for  many  a  year 

Firm,  'gainst  the  wintry  storms  had  stood  : 
'   Prostrate  at  length  the  fallen  trunk, 

As  prone  the.  hatred  tyrant  sunk, 
(His  splpndor  faded,  and  his  glory  fled,) 
Became  the  pillow. for  his  throbbing  hcad^ 

Disturbed  and  broken  slombers  came, 
/  Deep  horrors  laboring  at  his  breast: 

CoQTalsiye  spasms  ran  o*er.  his  frame, 

-  As- by  some 'inward  fiend  possessed. 

And  lo !  before  his  half  clos'd  eyes  . 

Some  dreadful  Tision  seems  to  rise— • 
A  train  of  fancied  forms  that  slowly  pass. 
As  guilt  to  conscieutce  holds  the  faithful  glasf« 

First  JafiFa's  mnrder'd  troops  appear— 

From  Syria's  ctoast their  spirits  com e^- 
To  strike,  the  Tyraot's  heart  with  fear, 

To  blast  his  hopes,  to  seal  his  doojn,    .  ; 

Each  as  he  pass'd  indignant  frown'd, 
And  pointing  shewed  i»i»  mortal  wound  ; 
Not  gain'd  id  honourable  war, 
But  giv'n  by  Trewiher^^s  hand  more  crud  Uxm 

Next  .GaUift  CMie,*  ^j  ba]^ess  bands, 

Their  pallid  shades  slow  stalking  by, 
In  rain  on  l*)gypt's  -bimiing  sands. 

Tyrant  1  for  thee  they  dar'd  to  die  : 
When  sickness  ra^*d,  ungrateful  Chief! 
Thy  hellish  hands  prepared  relief. 
The  oonscious  ty^wvt  starts — his  eye-balls  roll^ 
And,  terror-struck,  turn  from  the  poisorCd  bavt» 

Then  pass'd  with  slow  and  solemh  gait, 

lyEn^hten,  thy  foully  raurder'd  «hade  ; 
Victim  alike  of  fear  and  hafe ; 

As  birth  adoni'()i,>  and  honour  swayMl" 
Vencenm^s,  thy  dark,  ilUomen'd  wood 
Beheld  the  dreadful  deed  of  blood  ;  >    . 

Bnt  Gallia  darM  not  meet  the  hero's  look. 
And  foreign  hands  the  murd'rous  level  took. 

Last  in  the  sad  procession  came 

(That  memory's  horrid  pencil  drew,) 
A  youth  already  known  to  fame. 

And  dear  to  Briton's  valiant  crew. 
The  Temple's  blood-stain'd  walU  can  tell 
The  direful  secret  hoz»>  he  fell; 
What  base  assassin  dealt  the  deadly  blow^ 
Th^t  laid,  alas  I  the  captive  hero  low* 


£08  iiitceitaneoU$; 

He  bears  no  more— his  heading  breist 

A  thousand  horrid  tortures  tear. 
He  starts  from  sleep,  by  Hell  pos8ess*dy 
•  Aud  rushes  on,  he  knows  not  wheti^ 
He  treads  the  rocky  verge  of  death, 
The  deafening  torrent  foams  beneath  \ 
Headlong  he  falls  amidst  the  awful  roar 
Of  elements,  and  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  O.  d 


to  THE  EDlTon* 
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THE  aboTfc  was  written  prior  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Austcrlitz  *,  al 
the  close  of  the  year  1805,  and  when  better  things  were  hoped  (ot. 
Though,  unhappily  for  mankind^  the  accomplishment  ticemS  far  oiF,  yet 
as  the  dream  is  most  certainly  in  strict  sympathy  wifh  the  feelings  of 
erery  man  in  Crrcat  Britain,  and  almost  every  man  in  Europe,  you  may> 
perhaps,  think  it  not  unworthy  of  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the  Anti« 
Jacobin,  which  have  ever  been  devoted  to  the  execration  of  the  tyrant. 

I  am,  Sir;  your  bumble  servant, 

10th  Jan.  1807.  G.  C. 


EPIGRAM  on  Tzso  deceased  Statesmen. 
Non  Wi^TDHAM,  not  Doyle,  sed  Veritas  loquitut* 

tolTANNlA^B  boast,  her  glory,  and  her  pride, 
PijT  in  his  country's  service  liv'd  and  died; 
Firmly  resolved  at  length  like  Pitt  to  do. 
For  once,  to  serre  his  country— 'Fox  died  too. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

^^  The  Uti  Possidetis,  and  the  Status  quo,"  shall  certainly  appear  in 
the  next  Number ;  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  farther  communica- 
tions  from  the  same  intelligent  and  able  correspondent. 

»      -      ■ .  I.,  ■  I..  — ■  ■• -^ 

*  The  recent  defeat  of  the  tyrant  in  Poland,  will,  we  trust,  tend  to 
realize  the  author's  hopes,  at  least,  it  will  give  an  additional  interest  t^ 
his  Dyeam, 
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A.NTI-JACOBIN 

Review  and  Magazine, 

«^d  Sfc.  ^c* 
For  MARCH,  1807- 
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Qui  Tent  iitt  prudeiit.doit  se  ressoiireuir 
De  ne  proiuettre  fien  qa'ii  ne  poisse  tenir. 
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ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 


»  _ 

,  Letters  tq  a  Youn^  La^^  i^  wJdch  the  Duties  and  Character  of 
Women  are  considered,  chiefii/  with  a  reference  to  prevailing  Opi^ 
nions.  By  Mrs.  West,  Author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man^  &c. 
3  vol.     112mo.     Pp.1462.     Longman  and  Cd.     1806. 

^HE  duties  and  character  of  women  are  subjects  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  society^  whether  regarded  in  a  religious^  a  moral,  or 
a  political  point  of  view,  that  every  author  who  dUrects  his  mind  to 
a  coasideration  of  them  is  entitled  to  particular  attention.    But  what- 
ever subject  Mrs.  West  undertakes  to  discuss,  must,  independently  of 
the  interest  naturally  attached  to  it,  derive  an  adventitious  consequence, 
from  the  justly  acquired  celebrity  of  the  author.    That  celebrity,  aris- 
.     ing  out  of  strong  talents,  judiciously  exerted,  and  sound  principles, 
'     properly  applied,  imposes  a  dutjf  upon  critics,  to  examine  all  her  pro- 
ductions with  a  severely  scrutinizing  eye ;  that  oq  beauty  may  pass  un- 
discovered,  and  no  detect  escape  unexposed.    In  order,  then,  to  dis- 
charge  this  duty,  aa  far  as  we  are  able,  we  shall  make  each  of  the  three 
volumes  before  us  the  subject  of  a  separate  aiticle,    Qa  an  attentive 
JiO,  fV.  VOL.  xxvj.  V  pccufti 
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perusal  of  the  first,  to  which  our  present  comments  will  be  limited,  we 
have  found  not  a  little  to  commend  in  the  matter,  and  very  much  to 
censure  in  the  manner.  This  VOluflie  contains,  st  prefatory  address,  in 
which  the  author  assigns  her  reasons  for  writing  the  present  work ;  and 
fi\t  letters.  The  first  of  th^  letters  contains  a  sketch  of  tiie  design ; 
the  second,  tre^  of  the  original  destinaticm  of  women ;  the  third, 
of  the  change  of  manners  in  the  middle  classes ;  the  foiiith  re- 
lates to  absurdities  and  licentiousness  among  womer^  of  fashion,  a  co- 
pious and  almost  au  exhaustl'ess  tlicme ;  religious  knowledge,  and  the 
peculiar  natiom  of  Calvin^  form  the  subject  of  the  fifth.  Our  readers 
will,  probably,  be  disposed  to  inquire  what  the  last  of  these  topics  can 
have  to  do  with  the  duties  or  character  of  women  P  and  we  confess  our 
inability  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  In  her  first 
letter  Mrs.  West  expatiates,  with  great  truth  and  equa)  feeling,  on  aa 
evil  whiciv  we  have  long  deplored,  and  to  which  we  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  direct  the  public  attention. 

^^  The  society  which  young  women  who  are  devoted  to  a  life  of 
fashionable  amusement  frequently  mee.t,  creates  a  species  of  danger  which 
in  the  present  times  is  most  truly  alarming.  The  unblushing  effrontery 
with  which  women  of  doubtful  or  lost  character  obtrude  themselves  upon 
piibllc  notice,  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  t^e  age  we  live  in,  that  was 
wknown  to  our  ancestors  (except  perhaps,  [ceriainlg]  in  a  profligate 
reigu,)  and  strongly  demonstrative  [^demonstrates]  that  the  oot-posts  of 
female  honour  are  given  up.  What  can  more  tend  to  debase  the  purity 
of  virtue,  and  to  enfei^Ie  the  stability  of  principKa,  than  to  find  (hat  a 
Dotof ious  courtezan  retains  all  the  distinctions  due  to  unspotted  chastity ; 
nay,  even  to  see  her  pointed  out  as  a  most  engaging  creature,  with  atroly 
benevolent  heart ;  while  all  retrospect  of  her  flagitious  conduct  is  prevented, 
by  the  observation,  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  people's  private  cba» 
racter  i  Can  we  wonder^  that,  fince  the  age  is  become  so  libeiai,  proAi^ 
gacy  should  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  guarded  in  its  trvisgr^ssiofti  \ 
^\  If  we  turn  from  these  flagrant  violations  of  divine  and  human  kws^ 
which  even  the  grossest  depravity  cannot  justify,  nor  the  most  subtle  so- 
j[)histry  palliate;  may  we  not,  in  the  licensed  freedom  of  modern  manners, 
tjrace  many  4<^viations  from  rectitude  and  delicacy  ?  To  what  description 
of  conduct  must  we  refer  that  marked  attention  which  married  women 
permit  from  fashionable  libertines  ?  Is  it  compatible  with  any  of  the.  pe- 
culiar traits  of  the  matronly  character,  pnidence,  decorum,  and  consis- 
tency ?  What  18  that  mode  of  dress  which  they  sanction  by  their  ejcam pie, 
the  expense  to  which  they  devote  their  fortunes,  or  the  amusements  to 
which  they  s^vcrifice  their  time?  A  young  woman  who  now  adventures 
into  the  labyrinth  of  life,  has  more  to  fear  from  the  seniors  of  her  owi| 
sex,  4han  from  male  artifices :  the  Lovelaces  and  the  Poltexiens  have  not 
indeed 'totally  dislippeared  from  the  drcle  of  fashion ;  but  it  is  not  youth* 
fvl  bcAuiy,  and  Yirgin  iniiooence,  that  ^i9  attract  their  pursuit.  While 
the  sprightly  spinster  wsuts  till  the  coqiieitish  wife  dismisses  her  wearied 
Cedibao,  to  yawn  out  an  nnmeaniii^  Compliment  tc^  the  imaiature  attrac* 
tions  of  lun^teeQ)  shfimost  console  ber  chagrin  by  resolving  to  take  the 

first 
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first  offer  that  she  can  meet  with,  provided  the  creature  possesses  the  re« 
qaisites  of  wealth  and  fashion,  to  enable  her  to  revenge  her  present  wrongs 
on  the  past  generation  of  beaatics,  and  in  her  turn  to  triumph  over  the 
sucoeedingJ*^ 

This  IS  a  melancholy,  but,  unhappily,  a  true  picture  of  modem  pro- 
fligacy, as  displayed  in  the'  conduct  of  females  in  those  particular  iii- 
stAices^  Though  the  remarks  be  general,  yet  the  most  careless  cb- 
sener  of  public  manners  will  find  no  difficulty  in  applying  them  ;fea  in- 
dividuals. Often  have  we  exclaimed  against  the  daring  attgn^pt  to 
break  down  the  barriers  between  virtue  and  vice,  by  the  ^idmission  of 
vicious  characters  into  virtuous  company.  The  practice,  however,  to 
the  di^ace  of  the  age  be  it  said  !  still  continu^  to  prevail,,  though  less 
so  in  the  particular  instance  which  extorted  our  strongest  animadver- 
sions, than  formerly;  but  even  here,  the  amendment  has  proceeded  less 
from  a  sense  of  shame  or  of  duty,  than  from  a  very  different  cause  atid^ 
motive.  This  is  an  evil,  the  cure  of  which  depends  more  on  women 
than  on  men;  and,  if  the  fonner  neglect  to  apply  thp  remedy,  vdiich 
tliey  hold  in  their  own  hands,  thefr  criminality  will  be  great  indeed* 
In  some  case^,  it  is  true,  the  fault  may  rest  wholly  with  the  latter ;  for 
wc  have  beard  of  men,  who  have  been  bjyse  enough,  either  from  vanity 
or  from  interest,  to  compel  their  wives  and  daughters  to  court  the  so- 
ciety of  a  prostitute  and  adulteress ;  but  it  can  ^arceiy  be  doubted  that 
the  same  men  would  connive  at  prostitution  or  adultery  in  their  daugh- 
ters and  wiv^s ;  for  the  same  sordid  and  dishonourable  moUve  whick 
leads  them  to  dograde  themselves  and  their  families,  in  the  one  instance, 
would  scarcely  faol  to  produce  a  nmilar  effect  in  the  other.  As  to  the 
licentious  demeanour  qf  married  women,  it  is,  like  many  other  vicious 
practices,  an  imitation  of  the  French.  Every  body  knows  that,  in 
France,  ^'en  in  its  best  days,  the  marriage  tie,  generally  speaking,  v^s(& 
treated  with  contempt ;  and  that  the  marriage  ceremony  was  considered 
as  a  dispensation  from  the  observance  of  virtuous  conduct,  and  as  a  li* 
cense  for  systematic  profligacy.  Froui  a  more  polluted  source  it  coii^d 
not  possibly  spring. 

In  this  letter  also  are  some  good  observations  on  the  effect  which 
the  kind  of  reading  (for  it  cannot  be  called  ntudy)  most  in  vogue  ha^ 
on  the  female  mind.  Many  of  them'  imbibe  that  doctrfne,  so  admira- 
bly calculated  to  afford  nourishment  to  vanity,  the  doctrine  of  kuniari 
perfectibility;  otliers  read  only  to  kill  time;  and  frivolous  and  ti^iflin^ 
as  Itliey  will,  probably,  be  rendered  by  devouring,  witb  avidity,  the  ordi-» 
nary  trash  of  a  circulating  library,  we  agree  with  Mrs.  West  in  givinj^ 
them  a  decided  preference  over  tlie  ^^  petticoat  philolophist  who  seeki 
for  eminence  and  distinction  in  infidelity  and  sceptkdsm,  or  in  the 
equally  monstrous  extravagancies  of  German  mdramy-'^  Precious 
wives  these  female  philosophists  would  make ! 

in  the  second  le>i>.r  some  judicious  remarks  occur  on  theatrical  en- 
tertainments* 

P2  « Sorely 
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^^  Sarely  it  is  in  our  power  to  banish  from  the  stage,  not  only  Mrhat  vi 
offensive  to  decency,  [th€  licentious  song  of  Miss  Bailcif^  for  instance,] 
{)ut  what  is  seductive  to  princi{^e«  I  even  think  that  wc  might  extend 
onr  proscription  to  what  ii  grossly  unnatural  and  absurdly  improbable ; 
at  least  we  might  only  leaved  sufficient  quantity  of  these  latter  qualities 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  and  relieve  the  sombre  effect  of  graver^  scenes* 
I  have  no  austere  design  of  banishing  [to  banish}  wit,  or  even  broad  hu- 
mour, from  our  theatres.  The  laughable  equivoque,  and  all  the  extra- 
▼agance  of  low  character  and  absurd  situation,  shall  retain  their  place : 
they  are  truly  English,  and  may  be  so  managed  as  to  be  perfectly  inno- 
cent; I  only  declare  my  hostility  to  practical  jokes,  extravagant  grimace, 
irreverent  allusions  to  sacred  subjects,  and,  above  all,  to  that  inexhausti- 
ble fund  of  profane  swearing,  which  liberal  actors  always  keep  at  hand  to 
supply  the  mental  pc/verty  of  necessitous  authors.  I  enter  my  strongc^it 
protest  against  the  zsit  of  an  Oath ;  and,  maiYgre  the  authority  of  Sterne, 
I  even  doubt  its  benevolence*  Surely,  the  ancient  expletive  of  a  cough, 
or  an  application  to  the  cambric  handkerchief,  were  better  substitutes  for 
the  barrenness  of  the  author's  brains,  or  the  inattention  of  the  prompter. 
The  vocabulary  of  blasphemy  is  too  limited  to  permit  the  lover  of  noveltjr 
to  enjoy  his  darling  gratiiication ;  and,  as  Acre^  humourously  observes, 
*  Nothing  but  their  antiquity  renders  oaths  respectable.'  The  most  that 
can  be  done  by  the  brightest  imagination,  b  to  ring  changes  upon  a  few 
wofn*out  curses,  by  way  of  proving  its  supreme  contempt  for  the  institu- 
tions and  religion  of  its  country,  [the  country  of  an  imagination!] 
and  of  instructing  a  full  assemblage  ot  high-born  beauty  in  the  language 
of  Wapping  and  Billingsgate.  In  private  society,  the  presence  of  a  wo- 
man is  considered  by  alt  well-bred  men  as  an  insurmountable  restraint  on 
this  impious  propensity  :  does  the  number  of  the  offended  dtmiursh  or  in« 
crease  the  insult  ?  are  the  penalties  which  our  ancestors  wisely  imposed  on 
prophaneness  suspended  in  the  theatre?  Theso  reflections  are  equally 
appropriate  to  those  species  of  literary  composition  to  which  female  cog- 
nizance or  dominion  extends.  By  steadily  opposHig  and  limiting  thecir- 
culation  of  what  is  reprehensible,  we  might  teach  authors  and  publisbeis 
to  feel  a  respect  for  public  morals." 

Tliat  this  advice^  to  extend  the  censorial  powers  of  females  over  the^ 
theatrical  and  literary  worlds  may  be  followed,  we  heartily  wish«  Cer- 
tainly women  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  much  good,  in  this  respect^  as 
in  numberless  others  ;  and  they  who  feel  conscious  of  possessing  tlie 
power,  without  having  the  will  or  the  resolution  to  exercise  it^  liave  a 
serious  weight  of  responsibility  cast  upon  them.  Adverting  to  those 
female  assertors  oftherigAAfof  women^  who  have  appeared  in  these 
later  times,  and  who,  in  their  furious  zeal  to  assert  imaginary  rights, 
have  wholly  lost  sight  of  real  duties,  our  author  observes : 

**  Though  I  am  inclined  to  think  highly  of  my  own  sex,  (so  highly,  that 
I  fear  all  my  claims  in  their  behalf  will  not  be  readily  allowed,)  J  cdufcKS 
that  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  Utopian  scheme  of  an^mazoiiian  republic, 
vrhkh  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  Uughaole.    Mv  conviction^ 

that 
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A^i  wc  sTiouM  make  wretched  generals,  patriots,  [not  wretched  patriots 
sim4v-  ?]]   politicians,  legislators,  and  advocates,  proceeds  from  mi/  nctcr 
having  yet  seen  a  prirate  family  >yell  conducted,  that  has  been  subjected 
f A  female  usurpation.     Notwithstanding  any  degree  of  science  or  talent 
which  may  have  ilinminated  the  fair  yicegcrcnt,  the  awkward  situation  of 
the  ^ood  Man  in  the  corner  has  always  excited  risibility,  and  awakened 
such  prying  scrutiny  into  interior  arrangement,  as  has  never  failed  to  dis- 
cover ^  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.'     For,  alas  !  it  is  not 
only  the  temperapient  of  our  virtues  which  indicates  the  necessity  of  onr 
being  shielded  from  the  broad  glare  of  observation;  there  is,  generally 
spraking,  (and,  you  know,  Providence  acts  by  general  rules  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world,)  too  much  impetuosity  of  feeling,  quickness  of 
determination,   and  locality  of  .observation,   in   women,  to  enable  us 
[tkem~}  to  discharge  public  trusts  or  extensive  duties   with  propriety. 
The  warmth  of  our  hearts,  overpowers  [^counteracts']  the  ductility  of  our 
jndgments;  and,  in  our  extreme  desire  to  act  verj/  right,  we  want  for* 
bearance  and  [the  spirit  of]  accommodation  *,  which  makes  our  best  de- 
signs often  terminate  exactly  opposite  \^opposiielif']  to  whatwc  proposed. 
The  qnalities  that  [tohich']  we  possess  are  admirably  fitted  to  enable  us  to 
perform  a  second  part  in  life's  concert ;  but  wbefi  wc  attempt  to  lead  the 
band,  our  soft  notes  become  scrannel  and  discordant,   by  being  strained 
beyond  their  pitclr;  arid  our  tremulous  melodies  cause  a  disgusting  dis* 
Bonancc,  if  they  attempt  to  overpower  the  bold  full  tones  of  manly  har- 
mony, instead  of  agreeably  filling  up  its  pauses.^' 

Hiere  are  much  good  sense  and  plain  truth  in  these  reflections^  how- 
ever unpleasant  they  may  sound  iu  tho  ears  of  a  Woolstoncroft^  a  Ro- 
binson, or  a  Hayes. 

The  subject  discussed  in  the  third  letter  is  one  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  as  a  change  of  manners,  which  tends  to  destroy  that  virtuous  dis- 
tinction which  the  middle  classes  in  this  country  have  ever  enjoyed,  can- 
not be  viewed  without  the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  approaching 
ruin.  "  The  middle  classes/'  says  Mrs.  West,  *'  where  temperance^ 
diligence,  and  propriety  use4  to  reside,  tlie  favourite  abode  of  rectitude^ 
pood  sense,  and  sound  piety,  have  undergone  a  change  within  the  last 
fifty  years  which  must  startle  every  considerate  mind;  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  women,  either  as  to  the  cause,  or  [as  to]  the  £ure>  it  presents  a  topic 
deuiauding  our  close  attention." 

The  tirst  cause  assigned  by  our  author  for  this  alarmiu^  change,  is 
tlie  vast  influx  of  wealth  in  the  commercial  world,  an4  the  use  to  which 
tliat  wealth  is  appli^.  Tlie  citizen  vies  with  the  peer,  in  pomp, 
splendour,  and  expeniie ;  while  his  wife  and  daughters  ape  the  females 
of  fashion.  Hence  the  distinctions  of  society  are  confounded ;  a  breach 
is  made  iu  die  social  pyramid ;  and  the  whple  edifice  b  disfigured.     If 


*  When  a  person  wants  accommodation^  he  wants  to  be  accommom 
dated  himscli;,  and  not  to  accommodate  others,  which  Mrs.  West  meant 

these 
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these  sendle.  imitatora  continue  to  thrive^  in  a  worldly  sen8e>  it  is  well 
if  the  spirit  of  imitation  do  not  extend  from  the  follies  to  thj&  vices  of 
Cbeir  superiors ;  and  if  their  resources  fail^  as  is  very  often  the  case  iu 
a  contest  between  the  precarious  profits  of  commercial  speculation^ 
and  the  certain  returns  of  hereditary  wealthy  ruin  ensues,  and  tlie  daily 
papers  proclaim  the  splendid  imprudence  of  bankrupt  folly. 

It  is  a  too  prevalent  evil  in  these  classes  of  society  to  outlive  their 
means,  and  to  assume  an  appearance  and  a  mode  of  life  above  the 
situation  which  they  occupy.  Upon  such  extravagance,  and  its  eifects; 
Mrs.  Wast  makes  many  pertinent  and  sensible  remarks.  The  follow- 
ing contrast  between  the  sleep  of  the  peasant  and  the  restlessness  of 
fashion's  devotee,  is  well  drawn. 

/^  ^  The  sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is,  sweet,'  says  the  inspired  pen* 
xnaa^;  and  surely  nothing  is  so  delightful,  as^  after  a  day  spent  in  the  peace* 
fq]  exercise  of  some  honest  calling,  to  sink  upon  oar  pillows,  conscious  of 
w.elUmeant  endeavours,  and  confiding  in  that  God  who  has  promised  to 
accept  them.  Fatigue  of  tliis  kind  never  injures  the  animal  frame ;  it  is 
repaired  by  rest  and  refreshment;  and  the  morning,  which  renews  the 
demand  for  exertion,  revives  the  poxoer  of  compliance.  The  fatigue  which 
arises  from  excessive  dis&tpation  is. of  another  description.  The  exhausted 
body  has  lost  the  ability  of  resuscitation ;  th^  clamour  o^nusic,  the  clash- 
iqg  of  carriages,  assail  its  feverish  slumbers;  the  maxes  of  the  dance,  and 
the  glare*  of  theatrical  scenery,  still  flit  before  the  frequently  unclosed 
eyes ;  the  passions  are  not  yet  calm  in  the  throbbing  bosom,  envy  enu- 
merates  the  ornaments  of  a  rivdl,  aad  chagrin  dwells  upon  the  slight 
curtsey  of  tin  opulent  acquaintance.  The  votary  of  pleasure  rises  unrc- 
freshed,  and  a  listless  yawning  rocimin;;  h:  the  penalty  which  she  must  pay 
tQ  nature  for  having  forced  her  beyond  her  ability.  These  are  the  mo- 
ments that  engender  spleen ;  the  dissatisfaction  that  [which]  she  feels  b 
averted  from  herself,  on  whom  it  ought  to  fall ;  but  as  she  reaJIy  is  un- 
happy, it  must  fix  somewhere.  Very  probably  she  will  discover  ttiat  her 
CTcning^s  chagrin  was  owing  to  her  husband,  who  cither  looked  as  if  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  go  out,  or  prevented  h^v  [from]  making  a  more 
pleasant  party,  or  restrained  her  expenses,  or  dropped  some  harsh  ex- 
pression which  broke  her  spirits,  always  meek  and  tenderly  sensitive. 
l^erhaps  the  children  are  troublesome,  cross,  huraoursome,  and  want  more 
attention  than- she  has  leisure  to  give  them  ;  or  perhaps  the  French  go- 
^  verness  may  be  negligent,  the  Abigail  impertinent,  or  the  cook  tipsey. 
It  is  happy  when  the  disease  fixes  ia  some  remote  part,  and  only 
prompte  the  sufferer  to  treat  her  family  with  a  detail  of  the  cruel  usage 
that.[ which]  she  has  undergone  ;  and  a  i>a(bctic  cf  planation  of  the  ex- 
treme'hardship,  that  she,  who  has  such  a  relish  for  pleasure,  should  never 
be  permitted  to  taste  it.  Mistaken  creature !  who  told  thee  that  this 
world  was  made  for  butterflies  ?  Call  me  not  too  severe,  nor  suppose  that 
I  overcharge  the  portrait;  I  know  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  too 
well,  (shall  I  own  too  experimentally?)  not  to  be  convinced,  that  they 
who  have  no  ^mc  for  self-consideration,  and  religious  communing,  may 
be  esteemed  fortunate  if  they  do  not  fall  into  still  grosscri  faults  and  .mil- 
fortunes." 

Anothe/ 
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Another  great  cause  of  the  change  of  manners  in  the  middle  classes,  is 
the  practice  of  educating  girls  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  not  to  qualify 
them  for  the  situations  which  they  are  destined  to  bold  in  life^  but  a^ 
utterly  to  disqualify  them  for  such  situations.  But  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation being  discdssed  by 'Mrs.  West  in  a  subsequent  volume,  \t6  shall 
reserve  our  own  observations  upon  it,  until  we  come  to  notice  that  part 
of  her  work ;  and  in  the  mean  time  M'e  shall  extract  another  passage  of 
two  from  the  letter  before  us.  *  ^ 

'^  Let  us  look  back  on  the  time^  that  are  j^st  pa9t,  and  estimate  the 
present  l)y  them.  Soamc  Jenjns*s  popular  description  of  the  embarrass- 
ment  of  a  country  knighfs  family  at  an  unexpected  visit,  would  not  now 
Sttit  the  domestic  situation  of  a  creditable  fanner.  Several  steps  in  soci<ity 
have  therefore  been  passed  in  the  progress  of  refinement  since  the  pablica- 
tioD  of  I>odsley*s  Misicelianies.  I.  have  heard  a  welUattcsteCtradition  of 
a  country  lady,  who  M'as  the  heiress  of  large  possessions,  and,  what  wa^ 
then  called,  genteelly  educated.  It  was  determined  by  the  femaleff 
of  the  family,  met  in  council  upon  the  occasion,  that  she  should  app(»ar  iff 
the  great  hall  clear-starching  lawn  rufRes,  when  she  received  the  first  vtskt 
of  a  favoured  admirer.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how  ijiany  degrees  of 
manners  are  here  passed^  since  the  few,  who  still  continue  to  be  nqtatl^ 
blush  to  be  thought  so^  yet  this  event  happened  about  the  beginning  ef 
the  last  century.  I  need  not  multiply  anecdotes  of  this  kind ;  the  ar« 
duves  of  every  family  can  supply  numerous  attestations  in  point." 

Some  just  remarks  follow  here  on  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  whidi  is  great  and  striking.  And,  it  is  k* 
mentable  to  know^  that  the  profligacy  and  depravity  of  workmen  and  ar- 
tisans have  increased  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wages!  But 
this  is  a  topic  too  pregnant  with  important  consequences  to  be  satisfac« 
torily  discussed  in  a  cursory  manner. 

"  These,"  says  our  author,  *'  are  the  effects  [certainly  not  the  neceS" 
sary  effects]  of  flourishing  trade,  and  prosperous  manufacture :  Are 
tliey  symptoms  of  national  prosperity,  or  internal  decay  ?  Allow  me  to 
quote  th&  words  of  an  eloquent  writer,  (  Dr.  Middleton,)  who,  having. 
obser\'ed  that  this  country  was  floui'ishlng  in  all  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
remarks,  that  ^  perhaps  it  is  running  the  same  course  which  Rome  had 
done  before ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ; 
from  luxury  to  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  monds ;  tM, 
by  a  total  degeneracy,  and  loss  of  virtue^  being  grown  ripe  for  destruc- 
tion, it  falU  a  prey  to  some  hardy  oppressor;  and,  with  loss  of  liberty 
losing  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  again  into  its  original 
baurbarism/     SucJy  an  oppressor  seems  near  at  hand.'* 

We  trust  there  is  no  sue  ft  oppressor  at  hand  ;  that  we  are  running 
much  the  same  course  as  Rome  formerly  ran,  and  as  is  here  so  eloquently 
described,  is  too  obvious  a  fact  to  admit  of  a  doubt ;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances so  dissimilar,  in  the  situation  not  only  of  this  country^  but  of 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  particularly  ot  that  nation  which  the  op- 
pressor alluded  to  governs^  and  those  of  ancieut  Rome  and  of  her  ene- 
mies ; 
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mies ;  that  no  paurallel,  we  think,  can  be  fairly  drawn  between  the  tne 
countries.  We  admit^^  indeed,  that  a  perseverance  in  nee  and  proflU 
gacy  majf  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  this  kingdom ; 
and  that  it  may  seem  good  to  the  Almighty  to  employ  such  an  instru-r 
ih^nt  of  punishment,  as  the  bipod-stained  tyrant  of  France ;  but  this  ad- 
mission is  very  (jifTerent  from  th^  conclusions  drawn  from  a  similarity 
in  the  moral  and  physipal  circ^m^npes  9f  tlie  two  countries. 

In  her  fourth  Letter  Mrs.  West  proves  tliat  she  has  forfnfd  a  \*ery 
correct  estimate  of  that  strange  compoun4  of  impudence  and  foUy^ 
yd^ped  ^'  The  Rights  of  Women ;"  the  passage  is  top  good^  not  to  b^ 
quoted* 

^'  I  have  quoted  from  a  book,*^  which,  by  suiiereminent  absurdity  an^ 
audacity,  exposed  to  profound  contempt  the  principles  that  [which]  it 
meant  to  support  It,  indeed,  amazed  and  confounded  for  a  day;  and 
it  receired  all  the  assbtance  which  an  elaborate  analysis  could  bestow,  to 
•levate  it  into  lasting  celebrity.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
times  were  not  sufficiently  illuminated  to  bear  such  a  strong  doctrine; 
and  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  equality  have  since  found  it  more 
cooyenient  to  g)oss,  and  soften,  and  misrepresent  The  same  democra« 
tical  principles,  however,  pervade  many  popular  works,  especially  drama- 
tie  performances,  to  which  the  privileged  orders  (as  the  nobility  kfi^ 
gentry  are  cabalistically  called)  have  most  unwisely  lent  their  patronage  j 
and  that  not  merely  by  countenancing  the  author,  or  applauding  the 
scenic  representations,  that  [which]  are  deeply  tainted  with  the  leaven  of 
democracy.  Party  rage  may  now  boast  the  same  sacrifices  as  public  vir- 
tae  formerly  enjoined  ;  aiid' though  we  have  not  our  Curtii  or  our  Decii, 
who  immolate  themselves  to  save  their  country,  we  have  many  men  of 
birth  and  rank  who  «eem  inclined  to  pile  thdr  possessions  and  honours  on 
the' ver^ .brink  of  a  precipice,  to  exalt  the  union  of  a  faction  which  ihivf 
espouse.  The  first  people  in  the  kingdom  have  not  scrupled  to  support, 
not  merely  \\\^>equcUiiifj  b^itthc  suprcitiactf  of  the  mpb,  during  the  frenzy 
of  a  demoeratical  contention  for  parliapvcntary  honours;  and  thus  they 
virtually  signed  the  testimonial  of  having  long  usurped  unjustifiable  as- 
cendancy, and  the  certificate  of  their  deserved' degradation  ;  little  thinV* 
Ifig  that  the  sentiments  and  principles  which  they  insttl^ed  into  their  cla* 
IDordus  adjierepts,  would  abide  with  them,  and  produce  serious  efiecfSji 
when  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  they  were  promulgated  was  for- 
gotten.  How  far  ambitious  motircs  may  justify  gentlemen  in  thus  cn- 
deavouHng  to  assassinote  [rather  to  cQmi(hit  suicide  on]  their  aivii  impor- 
tance, is  not  the  present  question.  [It  is  a  matter  which  docs  not  admit 
€\(  a  question.]  Modern  patriotism  may  determine  that  it  is  noble  to  re« 
terse  the  part  of  Sampson  when  he  was  priiioiier  among  the  PbilisSines, 
and  to  pull  down  the  pillars  of  your  own  state,  when  you  find  that  yoii- 
cannot  climb  ipto  its  upper  9tofy.  But  !^iuce  our  sexare  happily  ;;r<7- 
vcntcd  from  engaging  in  those  turbulept  scenes,  by  native  delicacy,  by  re^ 
gard  to  their  general  reputation,  and  evon  by  their  fears,  1  do  not  feei 
myself  cajled  upon  to,  Tii^diciuc  them  f'rom  the  charge  of  being  accessory 
to  that  general  contempt  for  their  superiors,  w  hich  is  so  marked  a  feature 
among  the  populace.     Imbibing  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Caudour,  in  that  maa- 
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Ufly  (tiioiighv  in  sone  retipects,  dangcrons)  play,  ^  The  .School  for  Scan* 
(|jil/  1  am  resolved  ^  let  the  ncwsjiapers  Ray  what  they  please  of  canTa^siiiji^ 
Idealities,  haranguing  toastii,  and  mobinng  demireps,'  not  to  believe  ono 
syllable,  aad  if  ^  I  repeat  siich  anecdotes,'  it  is  only  to  usher  in  my  obs(»r* 
TatioQ,  {hat  the  world  is  grown  so  censorious,  it  even  credits  impossibili^ 
ties,  I  wish  i  could  acquit  the  illustFious  culprits  of  every  other  proof 
of  their  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  their  own  order  and  con- 
sequence, with  as  qiuch  expectation  of  beiiig  credited^  at  Icakt  by  my 
countrjf  readers^ 

So  far  Mrs.  West  has,  most  disinterestedly^  pleadj^d  the  cause  of 
rank  and  hereditary  %vealth^  agqinst  soine  of  (h^ir  niost  unworthy  po5' 
scssors ;  for  iipworthy  indeed  are  tbey^  ^vhp9  UDgratcfiil  for  the  temper-  , 
iial  )>le8sii^s  which  they  ha^c  derived,  not  from  their  hidustry^  exertions, 
or  9ierit^  but  solely  frOrn  the  boimty  of  that  good  Providence  wlioni  it 
faatli  pleased  to  place  them  in  such  a  sit^iation  of  life  \  uud  ^^  I  to  hax 
given  tliem  the  good  things  of  this  worldi  not  to  be  used  foi*  tlieir  ou ii 
pleasure  and  advantage  exclusively^  but  for  purposes  of  geiiei  ul  good ; 
tor  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  re<}aired.  Mrs<^ 
West's  sentunents  on  this  subject  are  so  correct^  that  i(  would  be  unjiyjl 
sot  to  extract  ihem. 

*'  But  though  I  profess  myself  a  steady  advocate  fqr  Uut  grmlatlon  of 
if'ealth  and  rank,  which,  if  not  positively  appointed  by  God  in  Scripture^ 
is  there  shown  to  have  been  nearly  co-cval  with  the  wqi-Jd  that  f^hioh  < 
we  inhalMt ;  and  which  is  not  gnly  the  natural  consequence  of  the  niorut 
gpfernnicnt  of  the  Almighty,  but  ajso  Ike  medium  through  whioli  Au\ 
thinks  fit  to  convey  a  greater  portion  of  happiness  to  the  humiui  rare  thaii 
it  could  otherwise;  enjoy.;  I  am  not  so  infatuated^  as  to  niaiiirain  that  the 
blessings  of  education,  wealth,  rank,  leisure,  authority,  and  reputation, 
afe-granted  to  a  few  ^'ith  uncontrolable  occupation;  but  rather  that  their 
possessors  sUquhl  employ  them  to  the  benetit  pf  the  whole  community; 
that  such  as  laboqr  may  not  have  cause  to  reproach  thbse  who  r^'st,  to^" 
being  drones  in  the  sta^c.  The  G<^^  and  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  docs 
not  bcs-tow  bis  spiritual  or  temporal  blessings  by  any  arbitrary  rules  of 
uficonditional  pr^'fcronce.  VVhen  a  talenc  is  giveu  to  any  one,  an  aoi!Oun| 
is  opened  with  the/ giver  of  it,  who  appoints  a  day  iu  which  lie  will  arrive, 
and  t  fedemauf}  his  o\vu  with  usury.' " 

She  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  Ipt  of  the  great  and  tlie  wraltliy 
is  not  so  enviable  as  the  poor  are  apt  to  imagine ;  that  enjoyments^  pos- 
sessed without  Unfits  and  wil)iout  reserve^  soon  pall  upon  the  seust^^ 
leave  $i  thousand  evils  behind  |hcm;  and  that^  independently  of  the 
great  responsibility  attached  to  the  pos>'essioi>  of  worldly  2ulviiHtflgx*^ii 
i(  is  but  rarely  that  thpy  prod^c'c  that  happiness  which  is  the  object 
of  every  man's  wishes  in  (hi^  wofld^  and  the  legitimate  end  of  all  hia 
pursuits.  Having  dismissed  this  subJ4:ct,  she  next  directs  her  s^tteut 
tion  to  that  passion  for  notoriety ^  which  vanitt/  engenders^  wliith  Jol/y 
ipaieutSj  and  to  whi^k  vice  miuisters. 

,  'f*  Aw^e  of  the  cvs^cs^cnt  iiatu^f  of  that  peJeVity  'vl^i^^'b  is  only 

founded 
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founded  l^foTindcd  only]  on  cxpetistiirc  iiiTentions,  some  ladies  of  high 
ton  hare  cherished  die  Satanical  ambition  of  becoming  pre-eminent  in 
^ice.  Adopting  the  horrid  sentiments  ascribed  to  the  Prince  of  Dark* 
ness ;  they  declare,  by  their  actions,  that  ^  to  reign  is  worth  ambition, 
though  in  llcll.'  They  have,  therefore,  torn  oiF  those  coy  disguises  in 
nrhicb  sinners  of  past  times  enveloped  (htfir  enormities,  and  with  iinbl ash- 
ing fronts  have  prociaimed  to  the  questioning  world,  that  they  ^  dare  da 
every  thing,  bo.(ausc  they  dare.'  Their  contempt  of  rep'jtation,  and 
bold  defiance  of  mankind,  were  soon  discovered  by  a  species  of  writers 
that  [who]  arc  fttlow. labourers  with  those  whom  1  mentioned  in  (he  be- 
j;inning  of  this  letter;  thrsc  wishing  to  reduce  the  world  to  an  equality  in 
infamy,  as  the  former  do  to  introduce  equality  of  misery.  Aware  that 
this  marked  effrontery  of  character  shocked  the  feelings  of  all  beholders 
ibo  much  to  gain  converts,  they  invented  a  set  of  phrases,  which  softened 
its  atrocity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  its  publicity.  I  know  not 
vfhere  this  new  mode  of  language  originated  ;  but  as  it  consists  in  nothing 
l^ut  the  inversion  and  perversion  of  terms,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  any 
Kreat  proof  of  genius.  It  has  been  as  eminently  snccessful  in  the  diplo- 
matic papers,  and  other  state  fabrications  of  our  Gallic  neighbours,  al 
the  wand  of  Mercury  in  Drydcn's  Amphytrion;  and  has  actually  either 
dreamed  the  world  to  sleep,  or  taught  them  [it]  that  '  black  is  not 
black,  nor  white  so  vcrjf  whi  e;'  so  that,  though  a  sound  more  threaten- 
ing: than  the  Indian  war-hoop  bellowed  in  their  ears,  they  persist  in 
calling  it  the  peaceful  lullaby  of  their  innocent  rocker.  John  BalPs 
natural  aversion  to  Mounseer^s  cradle  has  hitherto  prevented  him  from 
being  completely  swaddled;  but  his  disposition  to  believe  that  people 
arc  what  they  call  themselves,  makes  him  run  some  danger  of  being  dnped 
hy  a  mi:>conception  of  the  words  patriot,  honour,  dnd  independence, 
'i'he  principles  of  John*s  wife  have  b.'cn  attacked  in  a  stronger  manner 
by  those  liberal  apologists  for  vice  and  folly,  who,  setting  out,  perhaps, 
with  a  misapplicalion  of  a  Scripture  text  in  praise  of  mercy,  or  enjoining 
charity  to  repentant  sinners,  soon  proceeded  to  infuse  into  the  nnwary 
(nind  a  charitjf  Ihnt  is  not  Scripfurai^  by  apologizing  for  sinners  w/iv  *io 
ftot  repent^  nay,  who  glory  in  their  crim&t.  licnce  the  unreflecting,  but 
well-meaning  reader,  Vho  possesses  much  candour  and  little  information, 
is  l;'d  to  believe,  that  the  perjured  adulteress,  from  whom  she  shrunk 
with  abhorrence,  may  be  a  most  amiable^  elegant^  interesting  creature, 
with  only  one  failing:  but  then  thlt  heart  was  so  benevolent,  so  con- 
descending to  the  wished  of  otliers,  or  perhaps  so  sincere,  so  incapable 
of  dis^ui>ing  its  own  emotions,  that  it  could  not  sacri^cc  what  it  felt  to 
t)e  its  invincible  propensities  to  the  opinions  of  the  world  ;  which,  after 
all,  (for  nothin;;  is  certain,)  are,  perhaps,  only  founded  on  the  dictates  of 
|)rejudice.  ilore  the  guileless  readers,  whom  I  have  supposed  attending 
to  this  new  ethical  lecture,  will,  perhaps,  start;  that  they  are  then  gently 
rcmiTided,  that  freedom  of  thought  is  the  indisputable  privilege  of  the 
inhabilanls  of  this  country;  that  many  learned  men  (and^erc  a  long  list 
of  well  sounding  names  will  be  introdnced,  blending  the  obscure  with  the 
cclcbrati'^d,  to  swell  the  pomp  of  evidence,  and  misquoting  without  the 
fear  of  detection,)  men  most  exact  in  moral  conduct,  and  most  celebrated 
for  social  virtues,  have  doubfcd  whether,  all  things  c«nsi(lered,  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  woi-ld  might  not  be  considerably  improvedj  by  a  dcpar- 
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^e  from,  tbose  very  rigid.Tu]es  Mrhich  were  built  on  a  too  litcfral  mtcrpre* 
^tion  of  the  Jewish  classics,  and  early  Christian  writers  *.  A  few  shiuinii^ 
examples,  such  as  Aspasia,  Sappho,  and  Ninon  de  I*Enc!os,  will  then  bn 
brought  forward,  to  prore  that  women,  may  be  very  eminent  for  taste 
and  science,  and  continue  to  be  much  respected,  who  have  not  strictly 
adhered  to  the  decorums  prescribed  to  the*  sex.  It  will  then  be  a11owe<l, 
that  these  severe  tenets  have  expedience  to  recommend  them,  and,  therc^ 
fore,  they  are-  highly  necessary  for  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who, 
if  the  cords  of  discipline  were  relaxed,  might  run  into  gross  depravity ; 
from  which  the  refinement  natural  to  cultivated  minds,  and  polished  man. 
jiers,  will  inevitably  preserve  that  part  of  our  species  which  might  pro^ 
perly  claim  to  be  exempted  from  law,  as  being  incapable  of  giving  law  to 
themselves.  These  well*bred  authors  will  then  proceed  to  call  your  at« 
tention  to  the  improTemeuts  which  philosophy  has  introduc^^  into  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  late  years,  preparatory  to  the  bold  assertion,  thai 
morals  are  a  science,  and  as  much  c'apablc  of  improvements  and  disco ve<« 
ries,  as  mechanics,  chemistry,  or  astronomy.  They  will  then  entpr  that 
metaphysical  maze,  in  which  plain  sense  is  sure  to  be  bewildered,  and 
talk  to  }ou  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  obligation  ;  but  whether  yoi\ 
are  taught  that  it  is  self-love  which  vibrates  from  the  centre  to  the  extre- 
mity of  social  being,  or  whether  you  are  assured  that  ethics  originated 
from  man*s  preposterously  .surrendering  his  natural  rights  in  order  to 
procure  the  doubtful  blessing  of  society;  in  either  case  the  freedom  of 
man,  as  an  agent,  is  preserved,  and  his  right  to  do  wrong,  if  he  Judges 
that  wrong  to  beexpedicnt  to  hi;;  well-doing,  is  implied.  Some  few,  in. 
deed,  of  tbi'se  apostles  of  falsehood  have  j'e-adorncd  the  old  necessitarian 
system,  and  by  making  the  human  race  the  passive  machines  of  over* 
raling  fate,  have  'contrived  to  transfer  our  crimes,  either  to  our  natnrc, 
or  to  the  stars  ;  but  this  scheme  wants  the  gloss  of  novelty. 

^'  The  principles  thus  laid  down,  the  application  follows*  What 
would  be  highljr  criminal  in  the  footman,  and  the  chaml>erniaid,  becomes 
a  pardonable  lavitj/^  when  referred  to  the  actions  of  those  wIkisc  rank  in. 
lite  secures  the  world  from  the  political  consequences  of  their  indiscrc« 
tifHis.  The  ojjprobrious  terms  of  preciseness,  uncharitablone^s,  narrow- 
ness of  sentiment,  and  littleness  of  soul,  will  be  employed  to  deti'r  yott 
from  thinking  unfavourably  of  thQse  soft  indiscreiions,  which,  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  wrong,  hurt  nobody  else,  and  are  accomp?.ni -d  by 
all  the  amiable  virtues,  and  all  the  alluring  graces:  Perhaps,  indeed,  tlieso 
apologists  of  licentiousness  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  ailinn,  thaf.  it  is  not 
^ice,  but  virtue,  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  that  the  cunsciouj& 
mind  is  its  own  awful  world.  This,  with  an  observation  that  no  charac- 
ters arc  faultJess,  that  we  must  take 'people  as  we  find  thoni,  that  many 
mean  Ycry  well  who  act  a  little  indiscreetly,  and  that  chastity  is  apt  to 
be  scandalous,  and  religion  morose,  includes,  [  think,  most  of  the  argn« 
ments  which  these  seductive  advocates  of  candour  employ,  to  mislead 
innocence  and  excuse  guilt." 

This  spurious  liberality  lias  made  a  great  progress^  not  only  in  the 


*  ''  These  denominations  have  been  most  irreverently  applied  to  that 
b9ok  which  is  d.ctatcd  by  the  Spir}t  of  Gdd.'*_ 

upper. 
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upper,  but  in  tlie  middle,  classes  of  society ;  and  some,  wfao  prpfess  td 
^lake  it  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  have  even  the  impudence  to  stigma- 
tise its  opposerstts  dciicient  in  Christian  cliarity;  as  ifto  give  encourage- 
ment to  vice  constituted  any  part  o/  that  chtirity,  which  the  blessed 
Founder  of  our  religion  inculcated  on  his  disciples ;  and,  as  if  au  iii- 
discrimsnate  association  with  the  virtuous  and  tlie  profligate  had  not  aa 
immediate,  a  necessary,  tendency  to  encourage  vice.  Strip  vice  of  tlie 
odium,  and  take  from  it  the  temporal  inconvenienciesy  which  naturally 
attach  to  it,  and  the  nufnber  of  its  follo\\ers  will  speedily  be  increased. 
The  author  traces  the  progress  of  this  bastard  capdour  ;  and  having 
reuKirkedy  that  many  persons,  who  are  in  the  frequent  habit  of  violat- 
ii^  God's  commandments,  are  nevertheless  constant  in  their  attend- 
ance at  <ihurcb,  she  expresses  a  wish  that  the  mhkisters  of  the  church 
would  exert  their  authority,  and  banish  all  notorious  profligates  from 
the  house  of  God*  On  this  two  questions  would  arise  ;  lirst,  as  to  the' 
practkability  of  the  tiling;  and,  secondly,  as  to  its  ejpediencif,  A 
minister  may,  indeed,  and  certainly  om^ht  to,  refuse  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  leading  a  life  of  abandoned 
profligacy;  but  we  know  of  no  power  which  he  po.ssesses,  to  shut  tlie 
doors  of  the  church  against  any  man ;  and,  even  if  he  did  possess  die 
fOW^r,  we  should  very  much  doubt  tlic  propriety  of  excrcishig  it; 
since  to  prevent  the  sinner  from  hearing  the  word  of  God  would  be  to 
deprive  him  of  the  stfongest  stiuudants  to  amendment  of  life,  and  of 
the  most  powerful  indiiepmeuts  to  forsake  bis  sinful  ways.  Mrs. 
West,  however,  is  perfectly  right,  in  contending  that  vice  does  not 
alter  its  nature  with  the  rank  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is  practised. 
Indeed^  if  there  be  any  difference^  it  is  (his,  that  vice  is  more  criuiiiuil 
when  practised  by 'persons  in  the  higher  stations  of  life ;  becaase,  be- 
sides the  duty  imposed  upon  them,  in  common  with  all  their  fellow- 
creature,  to  avoid  vice,  they  have  another  duty  superadded^  to  set  an 
example  to  their  inferiors. 

U  The  grosser  vices  receive  no  exaltation  from  )>eing  clad  in  ermine; 
their  nature  (s  so  very  bnital,  that  their  combiivatiun  with  rank,  {>plcii- 
dour,  and  afflotmcc,  cannot  dimini.rh  their  hfdcous  aspect ^  [cannot ren- 
der their  aspect  less  hideous,]  or  lessen  the  contcpipt  of  those  who  know 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  rise  to  such  ^  a  bad  eminence.*  The 
dntchess  who  has  violated  her  marriage  oath,  Mho  is  discarded  by  bvr 
husband  and  married  to  hiff  gallant,  is  but  the  same  drtiridcd  creature  as 
Jthc  porter's  wife  who  is  transferred  at  Sn:itblii:ld  to  a  new  purchaser.'* 
She  is  mqre  degraded)  because  the  Sn^itblield  trAUsfor,  all  iufamons  as  it 
|s,  does  not,  of  neces^iity,  imply  a  previous  comniisbion  of  adultery ; 
whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  prostitute  of  quality,  nn  9ct  of  adultery  nioU 
be  committed  before  she  cau  beat  Ub;Tty  to  marry  her  paramour.  '^  iho 
reproachful  epithets  that  ("which J  \vebc>stow  upon  the  vulgar  sinner,  arc 
by  her  scornfully  rtfbaNcied  to  [reto.ted  on]  her  dignified  co-f:artncr  in 
guilt ;  aud  let  not  the  ottender  who  has  only  birth  and  wealth  to  boast, 
flatter  herself  that  the  w  orld  in  general  thinks  tho)»e  distinctions  sacred. 
Public  opinion  is  not  yet  so  ilUiminized  a^i  the  ear-tickling  tl4t(crers  o( 
greatness  represent;  and  if  they  >alue  ihvu  jjoi-scs  ions  mote  tHiiu  tl;<*y 
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4o  tbctrYicesy  they  must  rejoice  that  '  many  thousand  knees*  m  Britaia 
^  haro  liefer  yet  bowed  to  the  false  god»*  of  sophisticated  morality.     Tho 
tirtiK^  of  probity  and  chastity  are  closely  allied ;  and  prescription  wilt 
be  found  to  be  but  a  feeble  support,  where  the  solid  pillars  of  aOfectioii 
and  respqct  arc  undenniucd.     But  to  return  from,  i  hope,  an  improbablo 
contingency,  to  what  really  happens:  though  the  opprobrious  epithets 
which  the  aduUere.«s  merits  may  not  reiich  their  own  ears,  they  fecho 
throui^h  a  space  commensurate  with  the  circle  which  she  was  originally 
intended  to  eiilighfon  and  inform.     She  is  thero  estimated,  not  by  those 
arbifrary  rules,  which  her  own  depraved  associates  decree  shall  supersede 
common  sense  and  moral  obligation,  but  by  the  principles  which,  when 
slie  lies  upon  her  death-bed,  she  will  own  are  the  unswerving  dictates  of 
rectitude  and  truth.     At  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  the  titled  courtezan 
rea»ives  little  mercy.   'Every  plea  which  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  th« 
poor  night-waudei'er,  who  olFends  for  bread,  turns  into  an  aggraratioti 
of  the  guilt  of  her  who  co.tttcd  temptation.     The  friendless  outcast, 
vhom  DO  one  acknowledges,  sins,  deeply  sins  a^inst  her  own  soul ;  but 
she  who  was  hedged  in  from  ruin  by  fortune,  fame,  and  family,  involves 
a  host  of  di!»tiiiguishi*d  connexions  in  her  disg^race,  and  stamps  a  stigniii 
of  opprobrium  on  every  part  of  her  (perhaps  till  tlien  unsullied)  lineage. 
The  penny  less  prostitute  is  precluded  from  repentance ;  for  will  any  one 
adgrd  her  an  a>yluin,  to  try  if  that  repentance  be^incoie  ?     The  prosti- 
tute of  high  life  has  only  to  stop  in  her  shameless  4:011  rse,  and  to  retreat 
to  that  retireoiont  whirh  is  ever  reudv  to  shelhu*  her  dis<;rae^  and  contirni 
btT  contrition.     The  former  was  most  likely  the  child  of  igaorancn,  who 
knew  little  of  good  or  evil  till  experience  taught  her  a  severe  lesson,  by 
which  she  became  wise  too  late.     Her  passions  were  probably  unrestrain-^ 
eil  by  discipline  or  precept,  and  some  seducer  spread  a  snare  for  h<'r 
personal  chastity,  before  rejection  and  observation  taught  her  its  value. 
1  fear  I  shall  say  too  much,  if  I  suppose  that  the  noble  wanton  has  bot^a 
early  trained  in  the  principles  of  truth  and  holiness ;  but  we  must  allow, 
that  she  has  been  taught  the  necessity  of  restraining  her  passions,  accus* 
tomed  to  respect  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  regard  those  decorums' 
m  her  onttsard  roanoers,  which  awe  the  licentious,     if  she  Wi^s  a  wifr, 
(and  I  grieve  to  say,  that  in  high  life  the  major  part  of  lost  characters 
belong  ijo.  the  matronly  order,)  the  libertine  was  deterred  from  '  assaying 
by  bis  devUish  art  to  reach  the  organs  of  her  fancy,'  by  the  apprehqusion 
of  those  large  pecuniary  mulcts  by  which  the  law  has  lately  attempted  to 
deter  adulterers,  holding  out  tlic  certain  prospect  of  long  imprisonment^ 
or  banishment  from  their  native  country,  to  that  tribe  of  Iril  captains^ 
and  '  second  brothers  to  men  of  quality,'  who  are  most  apt  to  range 
flicmselves  ia  the  ranks  of  cecisbeos  and  gallants.     But  whdfher  the  lady 
be  wife  or  spinster,  she  was  equally  defended  by  those  laws  of  honour 
which  compel  the  fashionable  rake  to  be  an  expert  swordsman  before  he 
aspires  to  be  a  seducer ;  and  few  of  our  gay  Lotharios  would  choose  to 
ma  the  gauntlet  with  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  unless  prc>a9snred 
that  the  guardians  of  their  Calista's    honour,    ^  fierceness   and    pride, 
would  soon  be  charmed  to  rest,'  and  the  yielding  fair  one  be  content  to 
give  up  all  for  them. 

'^  Such  are  the  inferences  whieh  common  sense  always  dA^s  from  % 
*tor}'  of  cfifQiAat   isitrigue^  and,  however  the  eloquencv'  of  the  bar  majr 
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•cek  to  divert  indignation,  and  ingenioirsly  paHiatc  the  frail  fair  one^s 
guilt,  by  representing  her  as  the  rictim  of  her  gallants  unremitting  assi- 
duity,  or  as  being  so  supereminently  endowed  with  taste,  eloquence,  and 
beauty,  that  all  who  behold  her  must  tove  ;  this  rigid  censor,  inflexible 
as  a  British  judge  on  the  bench  of  justice,  adheres  to  the  honest  bluntncss 
of  her  original  conclusion  :  taste,  eloquence,  and  hcauty,  are  too  common 
adjuncts  of  polished  society  to  disarm  her  security ;  and  she  determines 
tiiat  there  must  be  a  great  degree  of  criminal  levity  in  the  conduct  of  a 
woman  of  rank  and  foHone,  before  any  man,  especially  a  mere  open 
ioimgor,  or  genteel  dependant  on  the  family,  could  dare  to  assail  her 
with  a  criiuinal  proposition.  Here,  therefore,  the  term  seduction  most 
be  iT:isa])plied ;  except  when  the  criminality,  or  studied  negligence  of  the 
husband,  has  made  him  the  active,  ai^ent  of  his  own  di'^gracc.  In  this 
case,  common  sense  may  feel  inrlint.d  to  extenuate  the  ladyS  offences; 
but*  it  will  only  In?  by  lamenting  tliat  the  manners  of  the  age  hare  an 
alarming  tendency  to  promote  conjugal  ir.TideJity,  by  sanctioning  conju- 
gal indifference;  but  phe  will  still  insist,  that  though  a  libertine,  or  con- 
temptuous husband,  must  make  his  wife  miserable,  it  is  her  own  iodis- 
eretion  that  makes  her  criminal.  An  agreeable  insinuating  young  man  is 
too  dangerous  a  companion  for  a  resentful  offended  woman,  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  confidence  and  intimacy.-  If  her  sorrows  are  too  poignant  to 
be  confined  to  her  own  bosom,  let  her  find  ^female  friend  with  whom  she 
may  more  ^afely  repose  them.  If  the  solitude  of  home  be  insupportable, 
connections  may  be  found,  and  amusements  sought,  which  cannot  en- 
danger her  fame,  her  virtue,  or  her  peace.  It  is  the  madness  of  despair 
to  rush  into  the  arms  of  ruin  because  she  has  drawn  a  blank  in  the  lottery 
of  connubial  happiness.  ^Let  a  lady  show,  by  her  conduct,  that  though 
her  wedded  protector  deserts  hi*  charge,,  she  still  respects  herself,  aud 
she  will  excite  those  sentiments  of  esteem,  and  chastised  ['chastened]  ad- 
miration, which  suit  the  hallowed  nud  indelible  character  that  she  has  as- 
f  umed ;  nor  will  she  be  ot'tcn  called  upon  to  repress  the  insulting  attea- 
tions  of  presumptuous  audacity."  « 

These  sentiments  are  highly  creditable  to  Mrs.  West ;  and  her 
advice  to  l^r  sex  is  so  truly  excellent^  liiut  it  camiot  fail  to  carry, 
convictiun  to  the  mind  and  heart,  however  it  inav  fail  to  reform  tlie 
conduct.  Women,  who  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  profligacj, 
and  to  deplore  the  infidelity,  of  their  husbands,  must  still  recollect,  that  a* 
breach  of  duty  on  his  part  canuot,  except  in  the  misty  sight  of  human 
law,  which  often  sees  through  a  dense,  a  clouded,  and  a  lalse  medium, 
possibly  justify  a  similar  breach  of  duly  on  her  part.  Sin  is  posUke, 
not  retatite ;  and  the  prohibition  to  conunit  it  U  imperative,  and  not 
qualilicd  with  any  modifications  or  conditions.  ^  Is  it  poBsible  that  a 
Christian  can,  for  a  moment,  so  far  deceive  herself  as  to  believe,  tiiat 
\ihcu,  at  the  last  day,  an  adulteiess  shall  stand  before  tbe  judgoient- 
aeat  of  God,  to  render  an  account  of  her  actions  in  this  world,  ^aad 
shall  be  arraigned  for  a  breach  of  tlie  Seventh  coiiimandmcnt,  she  will 
be  able  to  jastify  herself,  in  the  eyes  of  that  All-just  Being,  by  saYiogi, 
*^  Ijordl^y  husband  was  an  adulterer,  and  therefore  I  became  an 
mUiitermf^     Such  a  plea  would^  no  doubt^  aggravate  ki$  guilt,  but- 

her 
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.lurinderstandiog  must  be  a?  stuptiied  sis  lier  heart  was  corrupted,  be- 
fore  she  could  admit  the  monstrous  sup^sitiou,  that  it  would,  in  the 
fmallest  degree^  diminish  the  weight  of  hvr  otcji.  Mrs.  West  after- 
wards urges  an  inferior,  though  a  powerful,  motive,  to  the  upper  classes 
of  aocietj,  to  refrain  from  the  commission  of  sin,  founded  on  it» 
tendency  to  favour  the  levelling  principles  of  the  age,  by  degrading 
them  in  the  eyes  of  their  inferiors.  •'  I  must  cxecrattV'  says  the  au- 
thor^ in  the  honest  indignation  of  her  heart,  "  the  unblushing  vices  of 
those  conspicuous  sinners,  who  court  publicity  and  defy  reproach ;  for 
they  are  still  a  surer  engine  of  destruction  to  overwhelm  our  well* 
poized  state."  In  that  execration  every  virtuous  mind  will  join;  but 
while  we  admit  the  levelling  principle  of  vice,  we  cannot  think  the 
author  happy  in  her  selection  of  an  instance,  by  way  of  illustration. 
She  has  taken  it  from  that  part  of  the  too  popular  comedy  of  John 
Bull>  in  which  ''  the  Brazier  seizes  the  chair  lately  occupied  by  the 
Justice,  on  the  latter  refusing  to  receive  the  frail  daughter  of  the  me- 
chanic with  open  arms  into  his  family,  as  a  suitable  wife  for  his 
libertine  heir/  Though  vice  may  be  said  to  ha\e  been  tlic  original 
cause  of  this  conduct,  yet  was  it  not  the  vice  of  either  of  tlie  parties 
present ;  and  tlie  only  way  in  wliich  vice  can  be  s^aid  to  act  as  a  level- 
ling prhiciple,  is  by  placing  associates  in  vice,  whatever  the  disparity 
of  rank  or  station  between  them,  on  a  footiug  of  equality  with  each 
other.  In  the  ne\t  passage  which  we  shall  quote,  iSIii).  VvesC  has 
treated  her  Ktbject  with  equal  ability,  strength,  and  judomeut. 

*^  Next  to  that  base  abdication  of  Tier  own  importance,  which  the 
abandoned  woman  of  rank  tacitly  rati  lies  whenever  she  ))crxnits  the  world 
to  bmit  her  shame,  the  increasing  facility  with  which  ladies  of  lo^it  cha- 
Tactcr  arc  re-admitted  to  the  once  select  and  decorous  circle  of  rolifu*d 
society,  becomes  a  subject  of  alarm  to  considerate  minds,  intent  0:1  tht^ 
preservation  of  every  barrier  to  female  innocence.  7*hc  maxims  which 
induced  our  ancestors  to  determine,  that  even  if  we  ^  deplored  our  loss 
vith  tears,  one  false  step  for  ever  damned  the  famu'  of  ^vomen,  tjiough 
apparently  severe,  were  in  reality  merciful.  This  degradiition  might,  in* 
deed,  harden  a  few  reprobates  in  vice,  who  would  othenrise  have  been 
hypocrites ;  but  it  sent  many  a  real  pt^aitent  to  that  retirement  which  true 
repentance  loves ;  and  it  preserved  thousands  of  thoughtless  impassioned 
▼icthns  from  the  allurements  of  guilty  pleasure  by  the  consciousness  that 
they 'could  not  endure  a  life  of  rcproacj).  Whatever  encouragement 
mercy  and  charity  may  hold  out  to  a  backsliding  sister  determined  to  re- 
nounce the  evil  of  her  ways,  let  not  her  who  hesitates  bo  excited  to 
offend,  by  stripping  vice  either  of  its  punishments  or  lU  horrors.  Lei 
the  yonng  and  inexperienced  ever  think,  tliat  if  they  pass  the  ^Durne  of 
chastitj,  society  will  disclaim  them,  and  to  return  to  it  will  be  impractU 
eaUe.  If  they  venture  on  the  guilty  deed  with  the  fore-thought  en« 
coaragenent,  that  they  shall  soon  emerge  from  their  night  of  sham;>,  their 
sin  is  dreadfully  aggravated.  Our  best  divines  maintain,  that  whatever 
liope  the  heavenly  promise  of  forgiveness  atiords  to  true  coTKiition,  it  is 
most  deipen^te  wickedness  to  transgress  ^  that  ^acc  muy  abound.)     I),. 

in 
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in  that  storm  of  (Passions'  which  attends  a.strong  Umptaiion,  re^Mi  cHi 
be  heard  to  plead,  that  it  wll!  be  but  a  temporary  disgrace,  tfhe  has  leU 
tiaru  to  assert  hi*r  uataral  iupcriorityy  and  by  betray iug  her  trust,  be* 
comes  the  ally,  instead  of  the  ciirb,  of  incontiaence.  '  .   , 

*'  We  will  suppose  (which  1  fear  is  far  from  being  the  case,)  that  tbe 
principles  of  matronly  ladies  are  S9  fixed,  that  they  run  no  danger  of 
contamination  by  frequently  hearing  the  soft  glosses  which  conscious  of- 
fenders must  cast  OFcr  the  crimes  of  which  they  have  been  publicly  coju 
tktcd ;  yet  let  us  compassionate  the  tender  bloom  of  virgin  innocence^ 
and  save  the  youthful  part  of  our  sex  from  tlie  pestilential  blast  of  infec- 
tious sophistry.  We  will  suppose,  that  a  young  lady  has  been  not  only 
innocently  bnt  wisely  educated,  taught  to  esteem  virtue,  and  to  shrink, 
with  abhorrence  from  audacious  vice ;  accustomed  only  to  contemplate 
respectable  characters,  and  full  of  those  ideas  of  yvorth  and  honour  which 
are  generally  associated  in  au  ingenuous  inexperienced  mind.  She  steps 
from  the  school-room  to  tlie  croudcd  rout,  and  beholds  a  lady  splendid 
in  her  appearance,  n»ost  fa;icinating  in  her  manner,  to  whom  eVery  one 
pays  obsequious  court;  the  beaux  crowd  around  her  to  catch  her  sitiilc^t 
and  to  hear  her  vfhispers,  and  llu:  belles  show  their  admiration  by  woarr 
in<;  her  uniform.  The  unsuspixtlng  t)ro  in  the  subtle  game  of  life  steps 
forward  to^  inquire  the  name  of  this  supposed  paragon  of  the  day,  this 
Arria,  this  Cornelia,  In  whose  hallowed  form  she  fancies  the  domestic 
Tirtucs  are  worshlppi^d,  and  Ai^  hears  with  horror  and  astonishment  tha^ 
it  is  one  who  has  bci'n  branded  in  the  public  prints,  degraded  by  the 
elear  evidence  of  impartial  justice,  exposed  by  obsccne'caricaturcs,  aiid 
ridiculed  by  the  lowest  witticisms ;  in  line,  that  she  is  a  creature  whom  nO, 
one  oiin  defame^  and  whom  atiy  one  may  abuse  with  impunity.  She 
funis  away  shuddering  with  disgust,  and  perhaps  listens  to  tlie  bou-mots 
of  a  failed  courtezan^  tchose  early  days  p'l^scd  in  the  lozc  haunts  ofvut* 
^ar  licentious Jic si ^  but'zcho^   in  the  wane  of  life^  has  persuaded  her 

,  Uxorious  keeper  to  give  her  the  name  of  his  xcife ;  not  that  she  may 
repeat  of  her  former  errors^  nor  yet  to  secure  Her  such  a  competence 
that  '  lack  of  mcilis  enforce  her  not  to  evil  ;*  but  for  the  avowed  pur* 
poic  of  introducing  her  into  company  high^  at  leasts  in  rank^  though 
toxa  in  ideas  of  decorum  ;  and  icho  must  prepare  themselves  for  her  re- 
eeptiony  either  by  copious  draughts  of  Lcthe^  or  strong  doses  of  candid 

.  sentiment*  As  1  may  suppose  that  my  fair  novice  possesses  too  much 
good  sense  to  cailt  such  time-serving  adulation  compassion,  or  such  egre- 
gious folly  generous  love,  what  must 'be  her  opinion  of  the  women  who 
thus  boldly  take  the  lead  where  they  should  not  so  much  as  wish  to 
appear,  and  of  the  society  who  suffer^  nay  court  the  intrusion  ?  Will 
»he  not,  on  comparing  the  world  of  manners  with  the  world  of  books, 
exclaim,  like  the  Roman  patriot,  ^  O  virtue!  have  I  worshipped  tbce  as 
a  substantial  good,  and  art  thou  but  an  empty  name  V  " 

It  is  as  impos^Ic  for  a  mind  the  most  perverse  not  to  allow  the  jus^ 
tice  of  these  animadversions,  as  it  b  for  one  the  most  stupid  not  to  poii|t 
the  application.  It  remains  only  to  complete  the  hideous  picture^  and 
to  brand  with  indelible  infamy>  the  eye  which  can  view  it  with  calm 
indifterence^  to  imagine  ^^  tlie  uxorious  keeper" '  to  be  a  man  of 
influetice  aud  of  jrower ;  but  of  influence  never  everted  for  the  public 

goodj 
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goody  of  power  never  exeroaed  but  for  a  bad  purpose ;  to  follow  ^  tfa6 
6ded  courtezan/'  to  whom  he  had  given  '^  the  name  of  his  wife/'  to 
her  widowed  state;  and  then  to  6gure  to  one^s  self  a  minister  so  dead 
to  virtue,  so  callous  to  ail  sense  of  shame,  and  so  perfectly  igo<Mrant> 
or  so  totally  neglectful,  of  his  duty  to  his  countiy,  to  bis  sovereign,  ahd 
to  biiDself,  as  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  of  that  money 
ndsed  for  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  for  rewarding  pul^ 
lie  services  and  public  virtue,  to  keep  thil  creature,  now  stripped  evttt 
of  all  relative  importance,  in  a  state  of  affluence,  for  which  she  wai 
never  <lesigned  by  birth,  and  to  which  she  could  never  have  been 
raised  by  merit!  It  requires,  indeed,  a  warm,  gnd,  perhaps,  a  gloomy 
imagination  to  frame  such  a  picture  as  this,  from  which  every  genuine^ 
.patriot  would  turu  with  disgust,  and  which  no  good  man  could  contem- 
plate without  horror.  But  the  times  are  as  big  with  changes  as  they  sttB 
witli  portentous  events;  and  things  as  diffi(^ult  to  conceive  as  thAi 
picture,  have  actually  occurred.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  moil 
fortunately,  we  are  possessed  pf  a.  minister  whose  hatred  of  profl^aey 
stands  reycorded,  in  his  published  censures  of  the  liceotiousaess  which 
marked  the  reign  of  our  second  Charles,  and  who,  of  coarse,  would 
never  give  his  sanction  to  any  such  measure  as  that  which  the  imagi-^ 
nary  picture  in  question  exhibits,  and  the  author  of  which  woliM 
ktok,  in  vain,  for  a  parallel,  even  in  the  wretched  times  of  systema- 
tized vice.  Having  traced  the  consequences  of  giving  countenance  to 
lost  characters,  and  expatiated  upon  the  vices  of  fashionable  femalesj 
4mr  author  at  length  administers  a  grain  of  consolation  to  her  readers* 

^f  There  is  a  circle,  and  that  the  highest,  where  the  convicted  adiiT* 
teress  dares  not  show  her  audacious  front.  May  this  prohibition  lib 
co^eral  with  the  duration  of  our  monarchy ;  and  may  the  eyes  of  a  Bridsh 
queen  nerer  be  offended  by  the  preseuce  of  such  as  glory  in  violatigfg 
those  laws  of  which  her^irory  sceptre  co^istitutesi  her  the  guardian.'' 

.  A  pretty  state,  truly,  must  that  country  be  reduced  to,  in  which  theAf 

is  but  one  circle  to  which  the  coSivicted  adulteress  cannot  gain  admis* 

fiioii!     And  even  here,  it  would  seem*,  (though,  we  trti^t,  that  the 

inference  can  only  be  sanctioned  by  the  negligent  .inaccuracy  of  the 

writer,)  that  none  but  the  convicted  adulteress  js  excluded!     This 

circle^  too,  is  '^  .die  highest  f'  whence  it  follows,  of  course,  admittni^ 

the  truth  of  the  position,  that  to  all  but  the  highest  even  codvided 

adiiiteresaes  are  admitted.    And  yet  to  stem  this  torrent  of  iniquity, 

.which  threatens  to  overwhelm  our  rdigious  and  civil  estaUiaiimiit^, 

«iid  to  reduce  the  whole  counti  y  to  one  missbapen  mass  of  hideoiti 

Ttiius,  bow  few  voices  are  raised,  how  few  pen6  are  employed  1    The 

presBp  that  powerful  engine,  whether  for  preservation  or  for  deatruc- 

4100,  is  not  only  not  devoted  to  this  its  most  important,  itd  most  us^ful^/ 

ka  most  legitimate  object,  but  is,  for  the  greater  part,  engaged  in  iof- 

famous  endeavours  to  swell  the  desolating  stream,  and  to  guide  the 

deadly  cuirreot.    It  is  but  just  to  add,  however,  that  we  do  not  admit 

,     Ko.  cy\  tol.  xxvu  Q  the 
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the  justice  of  tliifl  general  inference;  and  that^  profligate  as  the  times 
unquestionably  are^  beyond  all  former  example,  there  are  still  man?, 
very  many  circles^  both  in  the  higher  and  in  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  in  M^bich  virtue  is  duly  honoured^  and  whence  notorious  vice 
if.  peremptorily  excluded* 

This  letter  contains  some  just  animadversions  on  fashionable  educa- 
tion, particularly  from  P.  291  to  P.  300.  We  had  marked  the  passage 
4Qr  quotation,  but  our  extracts  have  already  been  so  copious,  that  it 
-becomes  necessary  to  abridge  the  remarks  which  we  have  yet  to  niaka 
on  the  volume  before  us.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  quoting 
the  author's  concluding  observations  on  the  impoitance  of  hereditary 
nmk. 

**  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  attachment  to  hereditary  patrons,  and 
respect  for  the  old  manor-house,  the  antient  possessors  of  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  family  vault)  under  the  parish  church,  are  feelings  conge- 
itial  10  the  minda  of  the  common  people,  and  such  as  our  constitution 
"wisely  cherishes.  The  influence  which  an  antient  and  respectable  family 
possessed  over  its  tenantry  and  neighbourhood,  cannot  be  soon  acquired 
by  the  nabob,  or  manufacturer,  Mho  purchases  the  estate,  however  esti- 
mable (A^i'r  [Jiis]  character,  or  conciliatory  $heir  [his]  conduct  A 
series  of  years  must  elapse  before  they  cau  form  any  tie  but  what  interest 
creates;  and  till  thp  generation  which  served  the  old  family  has  passed-- 
away^  the  new  will  be  considered  as  interlopers,  who  have  risen  oa  the 
ruins  of  a  race  that  was  faV  more  deserving.  I  roust  observe,  that  ip 
these  times  every  thing  which  tends  to  weaken  the  tie  that  [which]  coiv- 
nects  the  poorest  man  in  the  kingdom  with  the  highest,  is  to  be  deprc« 
.cated ;  and  I  rogret  tha  degradation  which  rank  and  station  suffer  in  the 
eyes  of  the  community,  not  only  by  the  contagious  influence  of  unbounded 
expense,  but  by  transferring  its  power  to  other  hands,  which^  even  if  is 
well-disposed;  will  be  less  able  to  exert  it  beneficially." 

We  now  come  to  the  last  letter  in  this  volume,  which  treats  cer- 
iainly  of  the  most  important  of  all  subjects.  Religious  Knonledze,  the 
only  knowledge  that  can  make  us  '^  wise  unto  salvation ;"  but  the  au^ 
•thor  has,  unfortunately,  in  our  opinion,  coupled  this  with  a  disserts* 
tion  on  the  peculiar  notions  of  Calvin^  Of  these  notions  she  has 
unquestionably  formed  a  correct  idea,  and>  as  far  as  she  enters  into 
the  controverted  points  which  they  include^  has  taken  the  right  side  of 
the  question.  But  still,  we  think,  this  part  of  the  subjeot  had  been 
better  omitted,  because  controversial  theology  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
make  a  woman  form  a  just  estimate  of  her  duties  and  of  her  character; 
and  because  this  controversy,  in  particular,  comprehends  so  many  ab- 
struse points,  and  so  many  points  which  have  been  the  subject  of  warm 
and  obstinate  contestation,  that  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed 
in  axursory  way.  It  is  true,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  West  says,  that  ^'  a  wo- 
man, in. humble  circumstances,  widi  common  abilities  and  moderate 
information,  may  now  know  more  of  the  religion  which  she  professes* 
than  any  but  ib%  most  studious  could  acquire  three  hundred  years  ago  T 

because^ 
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because,  ^ee  himdred  years  ^p,  the  reformatiqii  had  rfoMaken  j^lpe^ 
ahd  the  Jaitv  were  debarrecl  the  use  oiP  those  Scriptures  vvhich  Uiejr 
God  had  commanded  them  to  search.  But  we  much  doubti  wbetb^ 
women,  though  they  may  now  know  r^ore  of  their  religion  than  diqjr 
could  even  two  centuries  agOj  can  understand  it  better ;  and  we  are  even 
persuaded,  that  if  they  sought  to  obtain  their  knowledge  by  a  perus^ 
of  all  the  controversial  tracts  which  have  appeared,  even  in.later  timef# 
they  would  dbt  only  fail  in  the  pursuit,  but' would  have  their  minds  per* 
plexed  with  doubts  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  would  never  have 
engendered.  *  Mrs.  West  must  pardon  us  foj^  observing,  that  a  feoa^t 
engaged  in  polemics  appears  as  much  out  of  her  natural  element  as  an  ' 
actress  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  a  hero.  ^To  study  the  Scripture^^ 
in  ofder  to  be  able  to  assign  a'reason  for  the. faith  that  is  in.  her,  and 
to  gain  a  just  notion  of  her  religious  and  temporal  duties,  is  an  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  every  female.  But  to  acquire  religious  knowledge 'is 
one  ^ng,  and  to  shine  in  religious  controversy,  is  another.  And  so 
fully  are  we  impressed  with  the  disadvantag.es  arising  from  the  study  of 
polemics  by  women,  that  we  could  almost  wish  that  their  libraries 
contained  no  other  religious  books  than  the  Scriptures,  the  liturgy, 
and  tracts  published  by  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowle^g^^ 
If  they  will  read  these^  or  the  two  former  only,  ^yith  attention/  sukI 
with  singleness  of  heart,  they  cannot  fail  to  lay  in  such  a  stock  of 
saving  knowledge,  as  will  make  them  good  Christians  in  every  respech 
While,  if  any  doubts  should  arise  in  their  minds,  from  convefsatiop 
with  sceptics  or  otherwise,  on  any  essential  point,  a  reference  to  tlie 
tracts  above  mentioned  will  enable  them  easily  to  dispel  it.  We  have 
said,  that  the  general  notions  of  the  author,  respectii^  ^he  tenets  of 
Calvin,  are  just ;  and,  indeed,  how  could  they  be  otherwise,  when  tfa/^ 
are  derived  from  the  writings  of  a  Kipling,  .a  Daubeney,  and  a  Pe?r* 
ron  ?  but,  in  two  or  three  instances,  her  renaarks  are  loose  and  uiv 
warrantable.  On  what  passage  in  Scripture  does  slie  found  the  bolil 
assertion,  that  ^'  the  soul  carries  zajith  it  the  propensities  that  \whicK\ 
it  acquired  below'^"  And  how  can  she  justify  the  follbwmg  in- 
ference fi'om  the  31st  article;  '^  which  implies/'  she  says,  ''  not  only 
that  all  Christians  ai'e  offered  salvation,  but  that  the  Heathen  worl^ 
are  delivered  from  the  imputation  of  the  original  giiilt  of  Adam,  and 
also  from  the  eternal  consequences  of  actual  transgression,  provicied 
they  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  fsvhich  th^ 
possess'^  It  would  be  highly  presumptuous  in  man  to  se^  limits  to 
Divine  mercy ;  but  it  is  no  presumption  to  say,  that  we  find,  no 
promise  of  salvation,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  those  who  do  not  perform 
the  conditions  of  ,the  Christian  covdiant.  ''  Universal  redentptiorC* 
can  only  mean,  thatj,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  all  men  are  placed-i'n  a 
condition  to  be  saved;  and  not  that  all  men  may  be  saved,  wh^ 
tfaer  they  *ci)(^brace  the  truths'  of  the  Gospel  or  not,  and  whether  they 
peribiin  or  neglect  the  duties  which  Christ  inculcated  on  ^is  fol- 
lowers. 
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;  13ant^  thus  tttftlj^  thu  volume,  as  ftir  as  our  limiu  would  allow> 
and  iirittk  that  attention  which  must  convitice  the  intelligent  author^  of 
'jBie  high  riespect  which  we  entertaiit  for  h<!r  principles  and  her  talents, 
W^  filhaA  How  {>VOceed  to  perfotm  thie  most  unpleasant,  but  not  the 
Iteast  useful,  part  of  our  duty,  by  noticing  s6Yne  of  the  very  numerous 
*itft6n  Wad  defects,  in  poiif^t  of  gramikiar,  of  inflated  and  aflfected 
'  language,  and  of  as^ward  alkd  incorrect  phraseolog}-,  ivhich  greatly 
'disfigure  the  work. 

p.  8.  ^  That  mystet^  orinitfuity  whose  coin-se,**  &c.  instead  of, 
the  e6v(ne  oftvhich.  F.  26.  *'  I  cannot,  iheiefore,  think  it  expedient 
That  these  fragile  barks  should  venture  to  do  more  than  sail  coast' 
'jeise/^  Mrs.  West  is  not  aware  that  there  is  more  danger  in  coasi^ 
'^Utf  vay^gM  than  in  luay  otlier;  tliat  more  skill  in  navigation  i^  re* 
quired  in  'tbe  eoiiamanders  of  such  vessels ;  and  that  the  thing  whidi 
a  captain  moat  dneads  in  a  storm  is  the  sight  of  shore,  and  what  he 
m6st  de^es,  s^a-roOm.  P.  40,  ^  Chivahy  to  whose  modification/* 
See*  P.  46,  We  do  not  rightly  understand,  "  how  that  experi-- 
ence  which  we  are  required  to  exercise  in  our  own  families'*  can  be 
,|[athered|  as  our  autlior  assert<i,  from  the  sick-bed  of  a  brother,,  or 
from  the  lahguid  6ouch  6t  a  parent ;  though  we  can  very  well  con- 
ceive, that  lessons  of  pious  resignation  and  of  Christian  humility  may 
be  collected  from  such  scenes.  P.  54,  ^*  much  of  the  comfort  of  our 
old  age  depends  upon  our  discharging  the  claims  of  renovated  mater- 
nity with  pfopriety/*  lliis  language  is  both  affected  and  incorrect. 
In  the  first  place,  we  discharge  debts  but  not  claims,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  secondly,  the  claims  here  allude  to  are  not  the  claims  of  retid^ 
voted  maternity,  bat  the  claims  of  others  upon  rc?iovated  materaity; 
and^  hotly,  tenovated  maternity  is  a  most  affected  and  incorrect  ex- 
pression. It  would  not  have  been  so  dignified  to  say,  '^discharging 
the  duties  of  a  grandmother,"  but  it  would  certainly  have  beeti  tnore 
intelligible  and  more  correct;  that  is,  if  such  were  really  the  author's 
meaiiing.  P.  61,  The  following  is  another  instance  of  inflated  and 
aitected  language.  "  While  we  contemplate  with  the  fapture  of  atixious 
emutaiiou  the  pioUs  family  bursting  from  tlie  dark  diingeon  of  the 
gravej^  or;  with  *tfae  spirit  of  die  beatified  child^  avert  our  eyes  from 
'the  distant  blaze  of  rainbow  tinctured  glon/^  the  coptations  of  criti" 
cat  virtu  are  suspended,'*  &c.  We  cannot  here  remin  from  obserf  • 
ing  to  Mrs.  West,  that  the  style  of  Dr.  Johnson  becomes  her  pen  as 
little  as  the  doctor's  wig  would  become  her  person.  P.  64,  '*  those 
amijd>te  properties  whose  absence  ;'*  [the  absence  of  which.]  In  P.  67« 
and  in  various  other  places,  Mrs.  West  uses  the  word  fashionables  as 
a  substantive ;  for  which  she  can  have  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  igndraht  writers  in  some  of  our  daily  print  «$;  it  is  a  low,  vulgar, 
illegitimate  expression,  wholly  unworthy  Mrs.  West.  P.  7o,  f'  a  mul' 
tifarious  cdmhination  of  dwiinutive  inconveniences  wilt  enirantmel 
$uperi&rfiicuUiesJ*  Another  instfmce  of  miserable  affectation.  P.  129, 
^'  a.  feniile  bouviani  is  contemptible/'  Bouviant  b  neither  French 
^  nor 
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Bor  Eiyltsb;  ^e  suppose  the  author  mcvfit  ftici^MfM;  wot,  XM,  it  • 

masculine  tenidiiatioD.     P.  126,  ^'  that  obl^yipQ  whic^  l»|i^  in^vfrn 

iu  high-soul'd  chastity."    P.  128,  ''  We  fot&it  the  refpiect  to  whj^ 

the  passive  virtues^  our  natural  eodowments,  are  eutitleo^  md  [wh)^ 

they]  must  receive  froip  all  but  brutes,''  &c.    P.  130,  ''  We  are  m  Lm 

danger  of  having  our  integrity  censured  by  tl^e  aUurements  of  frau^ 

ambition,  or  contendlug  interests.''    Tl>is  is  not  intelligible ;  .and  docf 

die  author  mean  to  say,  **  cen&iiTed  for  yielding  to  th^  allurements  oif 

fraud,"  &c.:  if  she  do  not,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ponjectiire  her  meaningf 

and  if  she  do,  sh^  has  not  expressed  it.    P.  13^  ''  ft^e  wisdofn  ff 

Divine  Providence  never  suffers  any  glaring  ylobtton  of  ^ts  I^ws  1^ 

brave  Its  authority,  without  being  reproved,  or  at  leasiyi^liatg  the  ior 

temal  tonsequences  of  its  pertinacity."     This  is  a. most  awkward 

aentence*     A  man  who  violates  the  laws  of  God  mvfjeel  the  consai 

quences  of  his  conduct,  but  how  the  violation  can  feel  tbem,  it  is  not 

ven  easy  to  understand.    P.  137,  ''-it  woiUd  hav$  bum  fUae  canckMir 

to  have  applied/'  [to  apply].    In  the  same  passage  we  read  a  *^  frigid 

toUl!*     P.  139,  '^  patient  diligence,  or  laborious  industry  often  omgj^ 

Ibrings],     P.  143,  we  meet  with  die  word  demifa^kimMtt ;  and  dse- 

where  the  term fashionist  occurs,  used  as  synonimous  yxithfaMotmbk 

persons.     It  is  an  ill^itimate  expression,  and  it  it  h^ve  any  oeanii^ 

must  have  a  meaning  very  different  to  that  which  is  here  assigned  to  it« 

P.  144,   **  happiness  or  even  comfort,   are  [is]  rarely,  expedid.*' 

P.  l64,  ''  the  company  wait,  with  the  nonchalance  of  good  breedin|^ 

till  some  cockney  misapplicatioo  of  the  w,  or  provimial  inverritm  |f 

the  aq>irate,   determines  the  stranger's  tribe  and  latitiide*'*       Qoff 

temptible  affectation  !    P.  166,  ^'  at  how  much  leas  ejqpeoae  of  time.  J 

yoo  may  purchase  the  reputation  of  solid  tlian  you  can  [ikat]  of  fariBftK 

ant  qualities."     P.  186,  ^'  who  certainly  would  haue  teen  indiDed^l^ 

have  extended"  [to  extend].     P.  940,  '*  that  eleyatad  statioQ  fotoe 

actions,"  8cc.     P. 261,  ''her  bosomrinmale,"  f<ar  bosom's 

P.  277,  ^  Ae  frigid  cold,"  i.  e.  the  cold  cold.    Aad  ia  ih^  saipe 

Mrs.  West  again  uses  bosom  as  an  adjective,  **  Jboaofli  aiiguish ;"  a  i 

of  expresaioQ  both  affected  and  unwarrantable.      P.  678,   ^  T^att  * 

modesty  of  knowledge,  which  is  dike  amuous  to  anad  baiog  igUJOrartt 

of  what  it  ought  to  know,  and  (fpei^etrating  into  thes^  secret  t^i^gs/ 

fltc*     P.  380,  ''  the  liiinits  of  human  knowledge  have  a  similar  ci^ 

affixed,  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass!*    Curb  is  bare  v^  wi^x^t 

bouMdary. 

long  as  this  list  of  eriors  and  in^ccomciea  m^^t  •Vpcar  lo.Qyr 
resMders,  they  may  rest  assured,  that  it  might  eanjry  bav^  b^  eitwM* 
Sot  it  is  already  suffideudy  copious  to  convinoe  tbem  .oif  ibe  justef»  ^ 
our  assertion,  at  the  b^inning  of  this  ar^e ;.  imd  to  seaier  it  piiai* 
Cast  to  ,Mrs*  West,  that  bar-  compositions,  «ble  and  valuable  4tt  thaf 
«re,  must  labour  under  great  disadvantagfls,  wheo  ibey  apyaai^  in  iso 
slovenly  a  dress.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  pearauade  oupialveSj  that  t)|p 
author  consigned  her  manuscript^  with  tba  case  of  eonaeti&g  both  the 

languaga 
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iangua^e  and  thp  press,  to  her  booludler,  to  whose  iiq^igence^  ia 
xo&ding  ^lat  taste  to  siovfke  person  utterly  iinqualified  to  perfonn  it, 
the  mass  of  ^ilectation  and  incorrectness  which  disfigures  the  volume, 
jD^ghti  in  a  g^eat  measure,  to  be  ascribed.  But  she  should  recoUe<i 
^at^e  alone  is  responsible  to  the  public,  both  for  the  sentiments  and 
for  the  language  of  her  productions;  and  should  not  forget,  that  cele* 
'brity,  thotigh  acqiiired  with  honour,  m*iy  be  injured  by  carelessness, 
and  destroyed  by  neglect.  Most  aiu^ious  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
i^ose  excellent  principle,' which  so  eminently  distinguish  the  various 
pliblications  of  tiiis  estimable  writer,  we  are  very  desirous  to  have  theoi 
freed  from  thos6  dffects,wl^ich  ma^  impefie  their  diQ^ion,.  and,  possU 
Ibly,  diminish  their  effiq^^y. 


\, 


mi^d 


'Siticturei  man  an  Historical  Mevi^z^  of  the  State  qf  Ireland;  iy 
I  Francis  Phwden,  Esq.:  oTm  a  Jmtijicatio^  of' the  Conduct  rftli 
English  Goverhment  in  that  Co^ntiy,from  the  Reign  of  Uetiry  11, 
-..  to  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  aw  Ireland,  Pari  the  ^eco^d^ 
.    Chapter  Vh    ftivtugtons. 

(Continued from  p.  9.AS  of  Vol,  XX IF.) 

HAVING  reviewed  diis  very  excellent  work,  to  the  end  of  Charles 
'Ifbe  Second's  reign,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  that  of  his  successor 
*James  IL  That  infatuated  monarch  was  determined  to  estrililish 
-popery  on  the  destruction  of  the  protestant  religion,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  only  means  of  salvation,  and  because  he  regarded  it 
«oa  an  instrument  well  calculated  to  promote  his  design  of  raising  a 
^^espotic  government  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution. 
"'  The  efforts  made  by  him,  his^roissionaries,  and  adherents,  for  the 
•iobversion  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  diu-ing  the  preceding 
*.|ne]go*,  were  a  sufficient  earnest  to  its  protestant  inhabitants  of  what 
'4iey  were  to  expect  on  his  accession. 

-     We  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers  the  observations  of  this  excels 
iMt  'yftit^r  op  Mr.  Plowdea's  statement  of  this  reign. 

^'  {  atn  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  James  II,  the  pnty'ppncc  of  tlie 
*  House  of  Stuart,  whose  errors  Mr.Plonden  (in  spite  of  so.me  glossing 
^sentences  of  condemnation]  appears  to  extenuate +. 

<<  As  in  the  T^ifn  of  this  misgnided  monarch  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 

were  Invested  with  the  whole  administration  of  Irish  government,  it  be« 

koves  me  to  examine,  with  some '  attention,  the  use  they  made  of  their 

poUtical  power.    Mr.  Plowden  begins,  hy  attempting  to  discredit  Dr. 

'King's  famous  book  (,  <  the  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  under 

V  I        >!■  ■■»■■    II       ■  >■      I  Ml        ■■■    I   I  ■  I  I  J,   ,        Ill  ■         I   ■     .<   ■      IIP..P     ■   .—  I  ^  ^ 

'     *  The  reader  will  find  this  fally  slatted  and  proved  in  our  13th  volumei 
'from  p.  420  to  p.  431  inclusive,  and  in  volume  Wy  p.  17^ 
'   .f  See  passim  has  Eeview  of  this  rei^. 
,     ±  See  his  note  to  p.'177« 
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Xing  Jameaf    and  tiik  he  dmnsilj  endsaiTOAra  to  do^    by  qitoiing 
Bean  Swift's  o|iiiiioB  of  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Leslie,  who  wrote 
a  book  in  answer  to  King's,  which  was  suppressed  on  account  of  its 
sedition*  <  Swift  ^admits  that  Leslie  was  a  good  man  consctentioiisl^  mis*  - 
taken,  in  refnsing  to  take  the  oaths  to  King  William,     He  says,  <  Mr. ' 
Leslie  was  unhappily  mistaken  in  his  politics-;'  and,  had  Mr.  P.  quoted 
Swift  accurately,  he  would  have  added  this  sentence  •:    *  I  detest  Mr. 
I^icslie's  politics  as  much  as  his  Lordship  (Burnet)  can  do  from  his  heart; 
but  I  distinguish  between  the  principles  and  the  man/  •    Until,  therefore^ 
some  better  reasons  than  those  offered  by  Mr.  P.  are  produced  against  Dr*. 
King^s  book,  1  shall  consider  myself  warranted  m  assuring  my  readers^ 
that  his  work  has  been  always  esteemed  most  authentic. 

^'  The  first  remarkable  act  of  James's  govsmment  in  Ireland,  was  to 
displace  the  great  Duke  of  Ormoud,  in  order' to  pare  the  way  for  his 
bigoted  faTonrite,  Richard  Talbot,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel; 
though  the  pretence  was,  that  Ormond's  age  and  infirmities  rendered  him 
Incapable  of  goTCrning.     Before  he  resigned  the  sword  of  state,  the  Dcke 
of  Ormond  gave  a  dinner  to  his  officers,  at  the  royal  hospital  near  Dub*  ' 
lin,  a  building  which  he  had  erected  for  old  soldiers.    After  the  cloth* 
was  removed,  filling  his  glass  to  the  brim,  and  desiring  his  guests  to  do 
the  same,  he  made  them  this  speech  f :  ^  Look'  here,  gentlemen,  they'- 
say  at  court  that  I  am  now  become  an  old  doating  fool;  you  see  my  hand' 
doth  not  shake,  nor  does  my  heart  fail ;  nor  doubt  but  I  will  make  some 
of  them  see  thmr  mistake ;'  and  then  gave  the  King's  health. 

^^  To  return  to  the  historical  reyiew  of  this  reign*  Jtf  r.  Plowden,  after ' 
admitting  *  that  the  army  was  filled  with  Catholic  officers,'  and  he  might 
have  added  men^  tiie  whole  Protestant  militia  raised  by  Ormond  haviog 
been  disaaned,  and  Catholics  embodied  in  their  place  j; ;  ^  the  Bench  filled 
with  Catholic  Judges,'  except  three,  who  pronused  to  be  snbserTient;  he 
night  hare  added,  that  Porter,  the  Chancellor,  was  dUplaoed,  and  a 
Q&oiic,  Sir  N.  Fitton,  put  into  his  place;  a  man,  says  the  author  of 
Secret  Consults  and  IntrigniBs,  notorious  on  record,  having  been  con* 
Tjcted  of  forgery,  and  puMicly  stigmatized ;  ^  the  corporations  filled  with 
Catiiolic  members;'  he  might  hate  added,  Tyrconnel  having  terrified 
them  into  a  surrender  of  their  charters ;  ^  Catholic  Sheriffs  and  Magis* 
trates  appointed  in  all  the  copnties ;'  he  might  also  have  added,  who  re- 
fused to  administer  justice  to  the  Protestants,  and  moreover  harrassed 
them  with  every  species  of  vexatious  tyranny.  He  might  have  informed 
his  readers  also,  that  the  priests  stirred  up  the  Irish  not  to  pay  tithes  to 
the  ProtMant  clergy ;  that  crown  prosecutions  were  commenced  against 
all  Protestants  who  had,  in  their  convivial  meetings,  uttered  any  reflec- 
Hons  npbn  James,  while  Duke  of  York :  he  might  have  told  his  readers^ 


*  See  Swift's  Pjreface  to  Bishop  Burnet's  Introduction. 

+  Secret  Constdts  and  Intrigues,  p.  630,  of  State  Tracts,  printed  In 
1706,  London;  and  Appendix,  p.  615,  Ormond  soon  after  died  of. a 
l>roken  heart. 

X  Though  th^  had  bought  their  own  arms;  yet,  when  desired  to 
bring  then  in^  thejr  compliMU    See  ^arrls^  p.  188  j  Leland^  King, 

'  that 
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that  the  ]Pap||iti  pn^AmiiBi  an  niiiVenil  dn^ad  6f  a  iiiaiaacret;  fai  boate* 
juence  of  whioh^  all  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  wete  diaariaed^  tiboia  of  the ' 
fforth  expepted,  who  were  too  stardj  lo  part  with  their  arois;  that  the 
Pfiyj  Conacil  was  filled  with  Papbts/and  some  lawyers  of  the  outer  bar 
of  tluit  persuasion  adTanoed  to  that  hononrf.  And  then  it  was,  and  let 
|t  be  had  in  perpetual  remembrance  by  future  innoratprs  on  the  Irish 
constitution  j:,  -^  that  most  of  the  traders,  and  others  whose  fortunes 
could  be  easily  traaafenred,  fled  from  a  country  in  which  they  ex« 
pected  a  speedy  establishment  of  Popery,  and  a  general  irammutaiion 


qfproperiy. 


yrcQna^l,  and  theC^thoKcgOTernment  of  Ireland,  having  taken  these 
violent  and  unjustifiable  measures,  then  it  was,  according  to  Mr.  Pfowden, 
f  ^at  the  Catholics,  noo  feeKag  themsdTes  secure,  at  least  in  the  freedom 
of  their  religion^  prerailed  on  Tyrconnel  to  go  to  England,  in  order  to 
|>ring  over  the  K.ing  to  their  fatourite  measure,  of  breaking  trough  the 
Ac^  of  Settlement/  If  this  writer  speaks  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  I  hope  he  does  not,  and  if  such  measures  only 
could  make  their  ancestors  feel  secure,  at  least  in  tile  freedom  of  their 
Teligit)n«  what  opinion  must  they  now  entertain  of  their  security,  when, 
though,  every  disability  incompatible  with  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  cifil 
and  religious  liberty  is  happily  removed,  they  as  yet  possesa  little  share 
of  the  political  powe^r  of  the  state^  which  U  in  the  hands  of  a  Proteitaat 
goTeroment^ 

^^  His  statement  then,  unfortnnatdy  for  the  ciluse  he  supports^  amounts- 
to  this,  that  the  Catholics  of  Irdand,  having  obtuned  into  their  hands 
^e  political  power  of  the  state,  proceeded  with  indeceni  haste  §,  to  make 
the  Bench,  die  Priry  Council,  the  Sherilfs  and  MagistMt«s,*the  cor« 
porationS|  and  the  army  (Catholic  in  all  their  branches;  and  that  timn, 
^  feeling  themsdves  secure,  at  least  in  the  freedom  of  their  religion,* 
^stei^L  of  stoppfng  her^,  thdr  next  imnradiate  object  Waa,' to  seisBe 
upon  all  the  Protestant  property  of  that  country,  by  breaking 
through  the  <  Act  of  Settlement,'  &e.  Though  Mr.  Plowden  admits  this 
last  fact,  yet,  as  he  has  (mssed  over  the  particnlars  of  the  transactiOD, 
currente  calamo^  i  must  entreat  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the  ac 
count  of  this  niemorable  proceeding;  a  measure,  by  the  bye^  which 
ffaese  dutiful  loyalist9>  ^^o,  by  King  James's  account  (p.  189),  <  ramme^ 
that,  and  many  other  things,  down  his  throat,'  forced  him  to  consent  to. 


*  This  old  trick  was  .played  in  the  rebelUon  of.  1798,  when  the  Ca^ 
thoUc$  affected  to  dread  being  massacred  by  the  Orangemen* 

+  All  the  lacts  here  enumerated, .  and'  which  were  omitted  in  Mr^ 
Plowden's  work,  'are  stated  by  Tindal,  Mackenzie,  Harris,  King,  Le- 
land,  and  by  tbe.writer  of  Secret  Consults,  &c. 

X  Seiellist  Heview,*p.  178.  This  historical  fact,  which  Mr.  Plow- 
den  admits,  is -mentioned  by  every  writer  ^  this  period  of  Irish  his- 
tory :  thousands,  fled  to  England,  and  ^ve  hundred  went  ;to  North  Ame« 
ri(»i  ^nd  the  West  Indies.     Secret  Consults,  Leiand,  &c    • 

§  ^  Let  my  Countrymen  alone,'  said  the  great  Dnke'of  Ormond,  speak* 
ing  of  their  precipitation,  <  they  will  rok.  .tl^eic  QWf^  bu«ifleis«'  Secret 
Consults  p.  633. 


'  Strictures  on  Plowden.  tSS 

•*  On  the  7th  df  May,  A.  D.  16^;,  the  Calholic  Parfiamefil  tMt.  The 
Pbpisti  Bishop  6f  Clogher,  Ih6  Castte  Secretary,  Wrote  drcniar  letters  to 
all  tike  Sh^Ti^  *,  with  the  writs  of  election,  naming  the  persons  who  were 
tiriie  retamed,  and  who  nere  elected  accordingly  +.  The  |  first  Act  of 
thia  Purliament  was  a  recognition  of  the  King's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ire* 
laad.  The  next  measure  was  the  introdnction  of  an  Act§  for  the  Repesil 
of  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  ExplMation ;  which  they  passed  throngk 
the  HcMise  of  Commons  in  three  dag9^  without  allowing  one  of  the  thov* 
sand  svflerers  by  it  to  appeal  ||.  Dr.  Dopping,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  bohlly 
argaed  against  it,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Tain.  A  strong  remonstrance 
against  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  measure  was  drawn  up  by  Judge 
Keating,  and  presented  to  James,  by  the  Earl  of  Granard,  in  Tain. 

<^  This  Act  of  Repeal  f  contains,  in  the  Preamble,  a  full  justification 
of  the  horrid  rebellibn  of  1641.  By  this  Act,  the  estates  and  properties 
of  all  persons  who  were  fit  rebellion^  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  England, 
egainst  Ring  James,  on  the  first  of  August,  1688^  or  who  had  **  corresponds- 
ed  with  rebels  since  that  time,  were  forfeited  \  and  this  Act  confiscated  the 
inheritance  where  tfu;  possessors  were  only  tenants  for  life,  and  made  them 
punishable  for  waste,  after  a  possession  of  above  twenty  years,  under 
two  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  personal  properties  of  those  who  were 
iriMODt,  were  seized  by  the  Catholic  commissioners  of  the  revenue  for  the 
King ;  and  there  is  a  protision  in  the  Act,  by  which  those^  who  were 
in  possession  as  trustees  were  bound,  under  severe  penalties,  to  make  a 
fidt  disclosure.     Next  was  passed  the  ctelcbrated  Act  of  Attainder,  in 

« 

*  The  manner  in  which  this  Catholic  Parliament  was  ^  packed,'  to  ua 
Mr.  Plowden*8  phrase,  is,  I  believe,  unexampled  by  any  proceeding  of 
the  like  kind,  during  any  former  or  latter  Protestant  Parliament  in  Ire* 
iaad.   'See  Secret  Consults,  Dr.  King,  Harris,  Tindai,  Leland* 

f  Ib  this  Parliament  there  were  but  twelve  Protestants  in  both  flovsea  ; 
name]  J,  "five  Lords,  three  Bishops,  two  members  for  the  College,  aud  four 
Protestant  oommoners  returned  for  other  places.    Uarru,  Leland,  Dr. 

Kjllg«r 

%  Leli^nd,  p.  5S6;  Harris,  bookviii*  p.  %^7  ;  and  King. 

S  Sec  Harris,  p.  228 ;  Leland.  The  Act  is  given  by  Harris^  in  his 
Appendix. 

g  Ibid. 

1  See  Harris'a  remarks  on  the  Preamble  to  this  Bill,  book  Tiii.  p.  22d. 

#*  By  which  clause,  says  Harris,  almost  every  Protestant  ia  the  king., 
dom  j^ho  could  write  had  forfeited  his  estate;  for  the  pacquets  going , 
epnstantly  between  Dublin  and  London,  from  August  to  March,  1689, 
few  hi^  friends  in  England  or  the  North  but  corresponded  with  them. 
Every  pacquet  duping  that  time. was  searched,  and  vast  heaps  of  tetters 
laid  by,  which  were  now  produced  in  evidence,  in  the  House  of  Com. 
mens,  against  such  as  appeared  on  behalf  pf  their  abaeot  tneoAn.  Harris, 
p.  229 ;  Leland  ;  King  ;  Secret  Consults. 

N.  B.  It  was  not  till  September,  that  the  intention  of  William's  de« 
icent  upon  England  was  generally  known;  but  any  letter  containing  re* 
■MrHs  upon  patblie  affairs  displeasing  to  those  in  power,  was  evidieace  t(S 
^rpve  rebellion  agauist  the  writer ! ! ! 

~  which 
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-wliich  two  fbousmd  fonr  hundred  and  sixty-one  Proh&UQiis,  of  Mh  testes f 
;ire  attainted  by  name*;  amongst  them,  the  Absentees f,  "usually  resideat 
in  Great  Britain,  unless  they  manifested  their  allegiance  to  James  befora 
the  first  of  October  next  enduing ;  which  maniftsstation  of  their  allegiance 
would  have  made  them  traitors  in  England.  This  Act  also  Tested  in  the 
QrowB  the  real  and  personal  properties  of  all  rojnors,  uulcss  the  term 
s^ter  they  came  of  age  they  proved  their* loyalty ;  and  these  loyal  and  4n- . 
tiful  subjects  also,  in  this  Paffliament,  limited  ikeir  King's  prerogative, 
by  enacting,  that  all  pardons  not  enrolled  before  the  30th  of  NoTembcr, 
1689,  were  null  and  void ;  and  further,,  tliat  no  letters  patent  for  pardons 
should  contain  the  name  of  more  than  one  persion. 

After  this  recital,  it  is  .scarcely  worth  mentioning,  that  the  Protestant 
l^ellows  and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  dispossessed; 
their  plate,  &e.  &c.  seized  ;  and  Friars  and  Jesuits  put  into  their  places  ;> 
the  provisions  for  the  Prptestant  clergy  repealed,  and  their  arrears  cut 
off;  that  the  bishopricli  were  seized,  and  their  revenues  paid  into  the  £x.> 
chequer;  the  Protestants,  of  every  class  and  rank,  robbed  with  impuni- 
ty by  ^  the  Rapparees ;'  and  that  finally  they  were  forbidden,  on  pain  ^f 
death,  to  meet  in  any  number  exceeding  tzoo  j;.'        • 

Can  any  one,  therefore,  who  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  foeU 
ings  and  passions  of  human  nature,  wonder,  that  such  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland  who  scorned  to  fbllow  tb^  timid  example  of  so  many  thousands 
of  their  countrymeii,  who  fled  from  this  proscription,  but  determined- 
^  courageously  to  abide  the  brunt  ^,^  should  have  associated  for  their  de<^ 
fence  against  such  a  government  |j?  Can  we  wonder  that  the  citizens 
of  Derry  should  have  shut  their  gates  against  an  armed  rabble,  who  we're 
not  even  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  that  King,  who,  in  his  memOiUble  De- 


*See  Appendix  to  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  f^o.  34,  where  an  aU 
phabetical  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  attainted  is  giTen,  t&en  from  the 
Act  of  Attainder,  in  the  Rolls*  Office,  in  Ireland. 

f  See  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Act  of  Attainder,  taken  from  tho 
Rolls'  Office,  in  the  Irish  Cliancery,  in  the  Appendix  to  Harris,  Nq«  St. 

t  Harris;  Leland;  King;  Maokenzie's Narrative. 

N«  B.  James  established  a  mint  in  Dublin,  and  another  in  Limerick, 
Bits  of  brass,  and  broken  bells,  and  old  iron,  pots,  and  pans,  and  k^i* 
ties,  and  pewter  spoons,  &c.  were  collected;  and,  from  every  ponnd  of 
these  malierials,  ralue  four  pence^  pieces  were  coined,  and  circulated  at 
the  nominal  value  of  Atc  pounds^  and  were  made  current  b^  proclamation ! 
See  Simon  on  Irish  Coins. 

^  See  Apology  for  the  Protestants,  State  Tracts,  yoI.  tit.  p.  666. 

II  In  their  oath  of  association  (see  Harris,  p«  195,)  ihey  declare,  that 
they  only  hare  armed  in  self-defence,  to  act  in  suboixlinadon  to  the  go. 
remment  of  England,  for  tlic  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  their 
lives,  properties,  and  liberties ;  that  they  would  admit  none  but  Protes- 
tants into  their  associations ;  yet  that  they  would  defend  eyen  the  Papists 
from  riolence,  whilst  they  remained  peaceable  and  quiet.  The  Irish  Pro- 
teistants  have  nerer  been  accused  of  professing  one  object  and  acting  opon 
another*  The  present  Orao^men  of  Ireland  fure  associated  npoii  the 
sw^  pf ACiples^ 

daratio^ 
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-elaration  to  bis  sabjeets  of  Ireland,  told  them,  ^-thai  ha  bad  made  it  bia 
diief  concern  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects ;  that  the  de» 
fence  of  their  religion,  privileges,  and  properties,  was  equally  his  care 
with  the  recoTery  of  his  rights?'  Are  wc-to  make  no  aliowanoes  for  th^ 
effect  occasioned  by  the  anonymous  lette;*  *  (whether  true  or  false)  which 
Jx»rd  Mount-Alexander  received,  of  an  intended  massacre?  Can  we  bo 
^astonished  at  its  influence  ifpon  men,  many  of  whom  had  escaped  from, 
and  all  of , whom  had  heard  of,  the  massacre  in  1641  ?  Can  we,  at  thi$ 
da^^  doubt,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  who  had  witnessed  the  hor- 
rible cruelty  of  Mareschal  Rosen,  (a  German  officer  in  James's  senrice,) 
in  collecting  the  inhabitants,  of  all  ages  and  each  sex.,  of  their  faction,  as 
he  called  tliem,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  drivings  them  under 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town,  where  they  were  slaughtered  by  the  fire 
on  both  sides;  and,  when  the  Bishop  of  Moath  ventured  to  remonstrate 
to  James,  he  replied,  ^  that  General  liosen  was  a  foreigner  t,  and  used 
to  such  proceedings  as  were  strange  to  his  subjects,  batusnulin  other 
places  ;  and,  if  he  had  been  his  own  subject,  he  would  have  called  him  to 
aa  account  for  it.'  Can  we  (I  repeat  it)  at  this  dutf  doubty  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  fully  justifiable  in  resisting  such  a.  prince  and,- 
such  an  army?  Had  they  tamely  submitted  to  such  a  gotumment,  they 
would  have  been  unworthy  of  that  liberty  which  they  obtained,  and  have 
transmitted  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  What,  let  me  ask,  what  would 
haTc  been  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country  at  this  day,  if  tba 
Protestants  of  that  age  had  not  opposed  James,  and  supported  the  glori- 
ous Revolution  of  I6S8?  J^et  thein  then  candidly  ^knowledge  the 
terrors  t>f  their  ancestors  ^,  and  let  their  advocates  cease  to  vilify  those 
who  purchased  with  their  blood,  the  blessings  of  tirat  free  constitution, 
oi  which  they  notr  so  largely  participate. 

^^  The  only  material  argument  in  this  chapter  (if  such  a  position  com* 
ing  from  a  lawyer  deserves  the  name)  that  remains  to  beanswcred,  is  the 
following  §,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  who  declared  for  King  VViU 
liam  were  rebels  to  their  lawful  King,  and  that  the  Catholics  who  adhered 
to  James  were  faithful  loyalists,  and  good  and  true  subjects;  because,  a$ 
Jie  argues,  though  James  abdicated  the  throne  of  Englaud,  he  never  did 
(until  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyue)  abdicate  the  (hronc  of  Ireland; 
0rfO,  he  was'(p.  181,)  '  dejure  et  defactOy  King  of  that  country. 

^^  Before  this  lawyer,  writing  upon  the  aflaira  of  Ireland,  ventured  to 
hazard  such  an  assertion,  it  wguji  have  been  prudent  in  him  to  have 
looked  at  an  Irish  Act  qf  Parliament,  passed)  in  ulq  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
$tiU  unrepecdedy  and  which  he  might  have  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Irish  Statutes,  p.  176;  by  the  perusal  of  which,  he 'would  have  discover- 
ed, that  a  King  of  England  is  declared  to  be  in  that  right  onljf  King  of 
.loeland,  as  united  and  knit  to  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  had  he  read 


I  !■!   Ill   ^»       ■    «    )  ,■   'H  — am      »  im 


*  See  a  copy  of  it  in  Harris,  Appendix,  No.  21, 

f  If  arris,  p.  210;  sec  the  otl^ev  writers  alsq, 

"^  I  have  i^et  with  ma^y  enlightened  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Ireland^ 
who  have  freely  admitted  the  errors  of  their  ancestors^  aniPwho  have  alsq 
lamented  the  misguided  conduct  of  so  many  of  theiir  persuasion  in  179d. 

\  Hist.  I^view;  p^  197,  et  sequentes, 
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118  far  as  the  Mcaud  tecfion  of  .the  said  Act,  ho  would  Ipave  learnrd,  tlui4 
it  b  also  enact^d^  that  if  ante  person  or  persons  *  resiant  within  the  land 
of  Ireland,  shall,  after  the  first  of  July,  1542,  by  wdtiijg,  or  imprtni^ 
ing^  or  anie  exterior  act  or  deed,  occasi«D  distarbance  of  the  King's 
title,  &c.  he  or  they  are  gailty  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  death, 
forfeitare  of  lands,  &c.  kc*  By  this  Act,  therefore,  the  people  of  Ire* 
land,  the  roomeat  that  James  abdicated  tlie  tlirone  of  England,  and  that 
tke  Confention^parUament  chofe  William  as  his  successor,  were  absoWed 
from  their  allegiance  to  James,  and  were  bound  to  King  William  ;  and 
f  tttoQ,  Nagle,  and  the  other  Catholic  lawyers  of  that  age,  were  so 
fully  aware  of  Ihe  force  of  thui  said  statute  of  Henry  VII l,  that  we  find 
the  first  Act  of  the  Popish  Parliament  of  16B9  was  a  recognition  of 
James's  title  to  the  crown  of  Ireland;  a  measure  which,  but  for  the 
existence  of  the  said  statute,  would  have  been  perfectly  useless.  But 
these  gentlemen,  who  understood  the  laws  of  Ireland  somewhat  bcttev 
than  Mr.  Plowden,  saw  how  defective  James's  title  to  the  crown  oi  Irc« 
>land  became,  upon  his  abdication  of  that  of  England ;  and  therefore  they 
▼ery  ingeniously  resorted  to  this  expedient  t9  prop  it,  and  to  imposo 
upon  the  ignorant  and  the  Tulgar. 

^^  If  I  rightly  understand  Mr.  Plowden's  argument  in  this  chapter,  it 
may  be  epitomized  thus:  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  1689| 
were  faithful  subjects,  and  the  Protestants  were  rebels ;  and  the  said  re* 
Ms,  having  soundly  beaten  the  said  loyal  subjects,  forced  them  to  xe» 
•tore  all  the  lands  of  which  they  had  deprived  the  said  rebels,  by  their 
acts  of  repeal  and  attainder ;  and  that,  ergo,  the  descendants  of  the  said 
rebels,  and  ^  all  recent  purchasers  since,  hold  lands  in  Ireland,  to  wbidi 
the  title  is,  that  they  were  acquired  by  force  of  arms,  under  ^  a  foreign 
invader-f ,'  or  ^  revolutionary  prince^'  fighting  against  the  lawful  King  of 
Ireland. 


^^  C'est  le  ton  qui  fait  la  musiquob 


»» 


Mr.  PloMrden  frequently  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  pr iiM:ea 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  towards  the  Irish  Papists,  notwithstandk^  tbeir 
loyal  attachment  to  them;  though  we  gave  unquestionable  proofs, 
that  they  universally  rebelled  against  James  I,  because  he  was  not  a 
Papist,  as  soon  as  he  was  declared  successor  to  Elizabeth,  and  tbat 
the  mass  of  tlie  jKiople,  headed  by  their  priests,  endeavoured  to  assas- 
sinate the  |>€rsons  who  attempted  to  proclaim  him,  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Ireland  j;;  though  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Charles  I, 
tliey  offered  Ireland  to  Uie  Pope,  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spaiu, 

*  As  Mr.  Plowden  wrote  his  book  in  this  country,  his  friends  need 
iiot  be  alarmed  for  his  safety.  If  he  should  think  proper  to  print  achaap 
edition  of  his  work  in  Ireland,  it  might  be  prudcat  to  omit  this  Iqw  ar^ 
gument. 

-h  So  King  William  is  styled,  in  pp.  186  and  19^  of  this  Hbtorical 
Reyiew,  to1.#-  in  Ireland;  a  Catholic  writer  has  lately  styled  him  a 
Dutch  invader! 

+  Vol.  xxiv,  p.nu 

wIlOf9 
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^iHi'ose  tsaistance  they  repeatedljf  solicited  to  separate  it  from^nglairf*; 
and  tftougfa  Ireland  was  ket>t  in  a  constant  state  of  combustion  bj  Po- 
jHsh  treason,  during  the  rei^  of  Charles  11*^,  in  which  they  often 
invited  the  French  to  invade  it,  and  were  in  a  state  of  pre|ttration  to 
receive  them.     As  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  religion,  con- 
tuned  in  their  general  councils,  enjoin  hatred  and  disobedience  to 
'  Protestant  Sovereigns,  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  deep 
footed    disaffection  which   they  manifested  towards   the  three  first  / 
Princes  of  the  Stuart  tine;  and  though  Mr. Plowden  says,  P.  188, 
'^  it  would  be  dofng  them  (die  Irish  Papists,)  injustice,  not  to  allow 
(hem  the  merit  of  tiie  most  depurated  loyalty,  in  their  attachment  to 
King  James,"  it  will  appear,  that  the  zeal  which  they  evinced  iu  his 
cause,  was  not  inspired  by  a  pure  and  disinterested  attachment  lb 
him ;  but  that,  actiKtted  by  seUish  and  sinister  views,  their  chief  object 
was,  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  indulging  their  intolerant  and 
sanguinary  designs  against  the  Protestants,  and  of  separating  their  na- 
tive country  from  Eugland. 

Mr.  Plowden.(P.  189^)  observes  thus,  on  the  Acts  passed  in  the 
Parliament  convened  in  Dublin  by  James,  in  tiie  year  1689 '  '^  The 
several  Acts,  therefore,  of  this  Parliament,  are  to  be  considered  ra- 
ther as  the  Acts  of  the  Irish  nation,  than  the  wishes  of  James ;  and 
they  are  here  noticed,  to  trace  the  proap^ta  and  prosperity,  iu  which 
the  Catholics  at  that  time  placed  their  hope*.  The  claief  of  these 
Acts  were  the  *Act  of  Attainder,  and  the  Act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Acts  of  Settlement.  The  first  of  these  Acts,  which  is  usually  spoken 
of  by  modern  historians,  as  the  Act  for  attainting  Irish  Protestants, 
bespeaks  in  its  tide  the  whole  purport  and  tendency  of  tlie  Act ;  for 
attainder  of  divers  rebels%  and  for  preserving  the  interest  of  loyal  mb- 
jeri$  §.  It  contains  not  one  word  that  relates,  even  remotely,  to  any 
rdtgiotts  distinction,  and  the  preamble  of  the  Act  refers  wholly  to 
those  rebellious  and  traitorous  subjects  who  had  invited  and  assisted 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  King's  unnatural  enemy,  to  invade  that 
kingdom.  At  that  time  it  was  not  a  conflict  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  nor  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  nor  between  an  Eoghsh 
and  an  Irish  party :  it  was  a  broad  contest  between  Jacobites  and 
Grtiillaitiites." 

In  no  part  of  his  voluminous  work  has  Mr.  Plowden  riiown  such, 
gross  instances  of  duplicity  and  prevarication  as  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs.    By  acquitting  James  of  the  odium  of  wishing  U>  pass  theae 

*  Vol.  xxiv,  from  j>.  237  to  p.  247. 

-f  Vol.  xviii, '  p.';437'  to  432.  Our  proofs  of  this  uninterrupted 
scene- 6f  treason.  dorlhg> these  three  reigns,  were  taken  from  jMory son's 
Itiaetiikry,  Sir  JoTin  D^is,  Spencer,  £r  John  Temple,  ^oriase,  j<^tata 
Tracts^  3  vols,  folio^  and  Iw*ord  Orrery*s  State  Lfetteriii  ail  coteiii^ara^ 
iFriteft. 

X  Protestants.  §  Papists* 

abominable 
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nbqminable  acb  of  Parliament,  he  casts  the  turpitude  of  4hea  oa  hii 
Irish  Popish  subjects^  ivhose  cause  it  is  uuiveraally  believed  )ie  has 
been  hired  to  defend  ;  and  then  to  exculpate  ihem,  he  strives  to  impose 
ou  the  British  public,  by  insinuating,  that  this  dreadful  engine  of 
Popish  tyranny  and  persecution  was  perfectly  innoxious,  because,  as 
he  falsely  asserts,  it  bespeaks  in  Us  title- the  whole  purport  and  tendenoj 
of  the  act  y  for  attainder  of  divers  rebels*,  and  for  preserving  the  iV 
ierest  of  loyal  subjects  f,  that  not  one  Wi>rd  relates  ex^en  refnatelji 
to  any  religious  distinction ;  though  the  sole  object  of  the  act  was  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  Irish    Protestants.     As  to    those  traitorous 
and  rebellious  subjects^  who  had  invited  and  assisted  tlie  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  kings  unnatural  enemy,  to  invade  the  kingdom;  this  cv' 
tends  not  only  to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  English  Protestants,  who  had 
wisely  solicited  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  to  sit  upon  the  throne,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  that  bigoted  tyrant  Jumes  from  overturning  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state.     Tho  judicious  writer,  whose  work 
we  are  reviewing,  has  exposed  the  gross  igiiorancq  of  Mr.  Hlowden,  by 
showing  that  by  an  act,  which  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a 
king  of  England  is  declared  to  be,  in  that  right  only,  king  of  Ireland ; 
and  consequently,  as  William  had  been  placed  upon  the  English  throne 
long  before  James's  arrival  in  Ireland,  the  adherents  of  the  former  were 
loyal  subjects,  and  those  of  the  latter  were  traitors.     Doctor  Lclaud, 
in  his  very  excellent,  history  of  Ireland  jl,  thus  describes  these  two  uctfi 
of  Parliament,  the  cruelty  and  oppression  of  which  Mr.  Plowden  en* 
deavours  to  varnish  over  in  the  insidious  manner  which  wo  have  stated. 
.  ''  The  bill  for  repeahug  the  acts  of  settlement  was  thus  passed,  with 
a  preamble  which  exculpated  the  Irish  from  rebelling  in  1641 ;  and  a 
clause,  whereby  the  estates  of  all  those  who  dwelt  in  any  of  the  thr^ 
kingdoms,  and  did  not  acknowledge  king  James  s  power,  or  who  aided 
or  corresponded  with  those  who  rsbelled  against  him,  since  the  first 
day  of  August  1 688  §,  were  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  vested  in  the 
king.    Thus  by  a  strain  of  severity,  at  once  ridiculous  and  detestable, 
almost  every  protestant,  of  Ireland,  who  could  write^  was  to  be  de-' 
prived  of  his  estate.     But  this  parliament  was  not  contented  w'A 
recovering  the  estates  of  their  ancestors,  and  expelling  the  protestant 
proprietors,  by  virtue  of  their  present  act     In  the  foUness  of  tri- 
umphant insolence,  they    resolved  on  a  proscription  as   virulent  as 
that  of  Rome.    An  act  was  passed,  by  which  a  number   of  per- 
sons in  tbe  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  those  who  had  retired  from 


*  The  Protestants.  i  The  Papists. 

:]:  Mr.  Plowden  adii(its  his  veracity  by  freqaenUy  qaoting  idm,  and 
aven  by 'transcribing  verbatim  inch  passages  as  answered  his  sinister  pur- 
poses*. 

S  This  induded  the  English  protestanis  who  bad  lai^dod  property  in 
Ireland* 

the 
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the  (iogdom  *,  and  did  hot  retuni  in  obedience  to  the  king'n  proclama- 
tion, numbers  \i*ho  were  resident  in  Britain^  and  therefore  presiimed  to 
be  adherents  to  the  new  governtnetat,  were  all  attainted  of  high  treason^ 
tod  adjudged  to  suffer  the  pains  of  deatli  and  forfeiture^  unless  ihe^r 
surrendered  witliin  certain  periods  assigned.  It  was  proviided>  that 
the  estates  even  of  those  who  were  detained  abroad  by  sickness  or  non- 
age should  be  seized  by  the  king;  and  in  defiance  of  justice  and  huma^ 
nity^they  were  to  prove  tlieir  innocence^  before  they  could  be  restored. 
^\  persons^  of  all  orders  and  conditions,  peers,  peeresses^  prelates, 
baroos,  baronets,  knights,  clergy,  gentry,  and' yeomanry +,  were  included 
in  this  dreadful  sentence,  llieir  names  were  hastily  collected  by  their 
respective  neighbours,  and  received  with  so  much  ease  aud  precipita-^ 
tioo,  that  Nagle,  on  presenting  the  bill  to  James,  declared, '  diat  many 
were  attainted  on  such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  housie,  and  the  rest  oh 
common  fame/  It  was  so  framed  as  to  preclude  the  king  from  all 
power  of  pardoning,  after  the  first  day  of  November  1689.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  statute  which  affected  the  lives  and  properties  of  so  manr 
thousands,  was  carefully  concealed  from  them^  and  lay  unknown  in  the 
custojiy  of  the  Chancellor." 

In  the  complete  history  of  England,  published  in  London  in  J  706, 
in  3  volumes,  folio,  it.  is  thus  described :  "  In  this  black  act,  there 
were  no  fewer  attainted  than  2  archbishops,  1  duke,  17  carls,  7 
cotmtesses,  C8  viscounts^  C  viscountesses,  7  bishops,  1 8  barons,  S6  ba- 
roQets  *^1  knights,  21B2  esquires  and  gentlemen ;  aud  all  of  them,  un«- 
heard,  declared  traitors,  and  adjudged  to  suiter  the  pains  of  death  and 
forfeiture.  'Fhe  famous  proscription  at  Rome,  during  the  last  trium* 
Pirate,  came  not  up,  in  some  respects,  to  the  horroi*s  of  this  ;  for  thera 
were  condemned  in  this  Jittle  kingdom,  more  than  double  the  number 
that  were  proscribed  through  the  vast  extent  of  the  Roman  empire. 
And  to  make  this  in  Ireland  yet  the  more  terrible  and  unavoidable,  the 
act  itself  was  concealed,  and  no  protestant  was  allowed  a  copy  of  it 
till  four  months  after  it  was  passed ;  whereas  in  that  of  Rome,  the 
names  of  the  persons  proscribed  were  affixed  upon  all  the  public  places 
of  the  city,  the  very  day  the  proscription  was  decreed,  and  thereby  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  many  to  preserve  themselves  by  a  speedy 
flight."  This  history  was  written  while  most  of  the  actors  in  that 
dreadAil  scene  of  per^iecution  were  still  living. 

Doctor  Warner,  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  often  quoted,  and  praised 
for  its  authenticity,  by  Mr.  Plowden,  gives  in  book  vi,  chap.  5,  a  most 
piteous  and  affecting  account  of  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  at 
that  period ;  and  he  makes  the  following  general  observation :  ''  Ire-* 
land  now  exhibited  a  gloomy  scene  of  oppression  and  dejection,  of 


*  The  greater  part  of  the  protestants  had  fled  to  P^ngland,  to  avoid 
the  tyranny  and  persecution  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  succeeded  Lord  Cla- 
KDdon  as  viceroy  tn  January  1687.' 

"^  All  protestants. 

indolence 
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insolence  and  despair^  of  power  exercised  without  decency^  and  iigii* 
ries  suAtained  without  redress*." 

James  sfeing  himself  deprived  of  the  power  of  pardoning,  com- 
plained to  Nagle^the  attorney  general,  of  their  having  intrenched  on  his 
prerogative,  and  said,  that  they  had  acted  fakefy  towards  him. 

I'his  parliament  passed  an  act  also,  for  forfeiting,  and  vesting  in  Ihe 
king,  the  goods  and  personal  estate  of  all  absentees ;  but  this  was  unnecesH 
sary ;  for  in  the  month  of  March  preceding,  the  officers  of  the  armyi*, 
throughout  the  kmgdom,  had  seized,  by  Tyrconnel's  order^  all  their  goods^ 
without  assigning  any  reason  but  his  pleasure^. 

By  anodier  act,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  deprived  of  their  main* 
tenance,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Popish  priests. 

They  also  passed  a  law  for  making  Ireland  independant  of  England* 
James  knowing,  tliat  this  wvmld  make  him  hateful  to  his  British  sub* 
jects,  and  would  raise  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  restoration,  hesitated  to 
give  his  assent  to  it ;  on  which  Nagle,  a  bigoted  Papist,  whom  he  bad 
made  attorney  general,  insolently  conveyed  a  message  to  him  from  the 
Parliament,  that  they  could  do  tcithovt  him.  In  short,  he  soon  disco* 
vcred,  that  they  made  him  merely  an  instrimient  to  promote  their 
rapacious,  intolerant,  aiid  revengeful  designs ;  and  therefore  Mac- 
pherson  very  justly  observes,  ^  that  James  soon  found,  that  he  was  not 
master  0/  his  ozm  kingdom,** 

I'his  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  so  obsequious,  having  re« 
iiionstrated  against  his  employing  Lord  Melfort  as  secretary  of  stite, 
he  said,  in  answer,  '^"1  would  not  havc.i^ome  amongst  you  if  I  had 
known  that  you  would  not  have  allowed  me  to  chuse  my  own  ser* 
vants  ^.^ 

Doctor  Inland,  book  v,  chap.  6,  gives  a  minute  and  pathetic  de-  . 
scription  of  the  persecution  which  the  Protestants  suffered;  and  be 
tells  un,  that  ^'  the  Protestants remoastrated  to  James;  he  acknowledged 
his  promise  of  protecting  them,  and  published  a  proclamation  against 
these  outrages.  But  the  clergy  and  their  votaries  disdained  obe* 
dience  to  any  orders  repugnant  to  the  interest  of  the  faith."^— *'  A  con- 
test now  arose  between  the  priests  and  their  king ;  and  in  this  contest 
James  had  the  exquisite  mortification  of  finding  himself  foiled  and  de-  • 
feated.  And  whatever  impotent  resentment  he  expressed  at  this  inso* 
lence ;  yet  he  still  resigned  himself  servilely  to  the  clergy  j  and  seemed 


^  Doctor  King^  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  State  ot  ihe  Protestants  of 
Ireland  under  King  James's  government,  gWes  a  minute  and  pathetic  ac* 
count  of  their  sutl'crings.     lie  wiis  imprisoned  attliat  time. 

+  They  were  all  Papists,  as  Tyrconnei  had  removed  all  Protestants 
from  the  army  in  1687. 

^  Harris's  Life  of  King  William,  book  viii, 

^  Dairympic,  V^ol.  ill.  p.  70.  Mr.  Flowdon  says,  <^  that  it  would  be 
doing  tiic  iioman  Catholics  injustice,  not  to  allow  them  the  merit  of  tba 
9k08t  depurated  loyalty  in  their  attachment  to  James.''    Page  ip8« 

only 


ray %fiqi toils  to  emploj^  hl$  momctitsvrj  power  for  makhig  Ireland  whaft 
lie  taap8  a'^CaiJiofic  kli)gdoin!.  An  order  was  issued  in  thetiani^'uf  hfs 
go^yn^bf  Vpf  Dublin,  that  no  mpre  than  iive  Protestants  sbduW  meet 
tf^Hror,  cvtft  fu."  chui  clies^  on  pain  of  death.*'  Such  was  the  pui*porl^ 
^g^ich  were  the' woeViil  effects  of  these  acts,  dictat^i  by  popish  in* 
tolersih^e,  and  inscribed  with  bloodj^which  this  disciple  of  Ignatitw  USjl^ 
us,  ill  his  historical  rtview.  Hid  not  relate,  even  remotely,  to  ani/  r^r 
llgtaiis  dUfim^ion ;  and  thaVhe  noticed  thdm,  to  trace  the  prospect  M^ 
friSfHtfiUj  in  rchkh  the  Catholic^  at  that  time  placed  their  hopes. 

After  .^uch  Hagfant  instances  of  tyranny  and  cruel^-  towards  tl^e  PW- 
*^  tesmtiCs,  iihicli  was  thb  rcsuU  of  popish  fanaticism,  Mr.  Ptowdeh  s^, 
in  pAg^  1^,  <f  At  that  tin^e  it  \V^s  not  a  conflict  between  Catholics 'and 
Prq(t£\3ta^itg,  nor  between  ]i^hig^  and  torys,  ndr  yet  between  an  English 
aud  jfti  Irish  paftv  ;  it  was' a  broad  open  coiitest  between  Jacobites  and 
Gi^udjniW'  .'  *  •       ••      .  ^        — 

WTff'Plbwden  shows  his.nsua\  rahcourJ^cJalnst  Protestanti  hfi  tnfefol- 
lowing'  observation,  page  j81.  '^  Long  before  king  James  had  left 
Engljihd,  the  ProtciJtants  id  the  North  of  IrCland  were  generally  hi 
arjns;  appointed  tliemsclvcs  officers;  enlisted  men ;  armed  and  arrayed 
them**;"  and  hfe  concludes, "  that  it  was  therefofe  manifestly  a  t^eason- 
aHe  levying  of  war  .against  tlie  crown  f/*  Had  the  people  of  the  North 
*takcn  up  arins^  as  stated  by  Mr.  Plowden,  thoy  wo^ld  have  teen  m$tifiabje 


as  "ftotbrious  for  cursing,  swearing,  and  lying  :f,  W  fi^r  the  irritability  and 
vinsllvtit'eness  of  His  temper  §.  lie  had  endeared  himsolf  to  JanieS, 
while  Duke  of  York,  by  taking  an  active' and  leading  part  in  all  the 
schemes  which  that  infatuated  princti  hud  formed  in  Ireland,  for  theeS- 
.laUishaienl  of  Popery  and  the  subvention  of  Protestantism.  He  had 
warmly  co-opei-ated  with  Coleman  the  Jesuit  apd  other  missionaries, 
^vhoin  James  had  sent  to  Leland  for  that  pufpo^e,  during  Charles  the 
lid's  reign  \\ .  Iti  the  year  l67H,  when  the  duke  of  Ormond,  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  virtues,  as  by  his  illustrious  lineage,  was  vic^oy  of 
Ireland,  a  plot  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  for  an  insurrection  and  a 
inassacre  of  llie  Protestants,  having  been  discovered,  Richard  *I\ilbot 
his  brother,  titular  archbishop  of  JDublitl,  and  somt?  of  the  popish  no- 
bility and  gentry  concerned  m  it,  were  arrested  and  iuiprisoned  iu  the 


y  ■  •  


*  This  is  an  Mn ton ruhul  assertion.  ♦ 

f  Afti  r  the  abiiicatiuiij  atid  King  William's  accession,  James  was  na 
longer  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  all  hi^  adherents  wen*  traitors. 

+  Lord  Claremlou's  State  Lettersi,  Vol.  i.  p.  B8,  <Ji,  21^,  «44,  25(J, 
567,  '3f69,  -irO,^?!;  318,  'i'ily  336,  ^53,  ^54,  31H. 

§  Ibid.  416, 

II  State  TracU,  Vol.  iii.  p.  617,  619-  620,  0^22,  02C,  63i,  634. 

WO.  cv.  vot.  XXVI.  R  cMtle* 


e  *«'  lu  the  bqiiiuuiig  of  the  year  iGSSy  Henry  Earl  of  Ckimisia 
appointed  viceroy  of  C*ekMid,  and  Ridiard  Talbot,  recently  created 
of  Tyrconnei,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces;  but  totally^  mde» 
lent  of  the  former.  James  reposed  little  or  no  trust  in  Clarffi^qoa; 
»eing  a  rig^  Protestant,  he  was  convinced  that  he  would  ndt'be 
ervient  to  his  designs  of  subverting  the  established  church  f  •  As 
M>nnel  was  his  chief  agent  for  that  purpose,  he  secretly  invested 
with  the  chief  powers  of  the  state,  and  employed  him  as  a  spy  over 
endon,  whom  he  treated  with  singular  insolence  j;.  OnTyrconners 
antment,  the  Papists  were  so  much  flushed  with  joy,  that  they  com* 
id  the  greatest  insults  and  outrages  on  the  persons  and  propeitic^ 
^ir  Protestant  fellow  subjects  § ;  who  having  Itad  wocjul  ezperience, 
ormer  occasions,  of  his  fanaticism,  and  his  persecuting  spirit,  and 
mng  tliat  he  was  much  more  under  the  influence  of  Lewis  theXlVtfa 
I  of  James  ||,  fled  from  Ireland  in  great  nutaibers.  500  of  them  emi* 
id  at-  once,  resolved  to  transport  themselves  to  Vii^nia,  Carolina, 
lyb'ania,  die  West  Indies,  or  New  England  f.  The  first  use 
hTyrconnelrmade  of  his  newly  acquired  power,  was  to  deprive 
Protestants  of  their  arms.  He  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  the 
ia,  who  were  exclusively  Protestants,  to  surrender  them  ••.  Up 
proceeded  to  new  model  the  Brmy,  by  disbanding  all  the  Protes- 
,  a.nd  by  putting  Papists  in  tlieir  room  ff.  He  often,  and  even  to 
1  Clarendon  himself,  inveighed  very  much  against  the  act  of  settle* 
t,  and  the  English  or  Protestant  interest,  and  the  latter  depended  oa 
bimer  J4i*  Tyrconnel  thus  succeeded  in  garbelling  the  army  in 
f  part  of  Ireland,  except  the  North,  where  their  numbers,  their 
age,  and  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  formed  an  insiir- 
litable  bar  to  it.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  of  the  19th  ofivlfp 
),  mentions  the  following  conversation  on  that  subject :  ^*  W)A1,. 


^iw^ 


State  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  6My  6^7. 

Lord  Cliirendon's  State  Letters,  Yoh  i.  p*  98:    YoL   ii.    p.  157| 

Ibid.  Vol.  i.  p.  253,  254. 
State  Tracts,  Vol.  iii.  p.  633. 
Ibid.  p.  699. 

ibid.  p.  633. 
'  Ibid.  p.  632. 

h  Lord  Clarendon*^  State  Leilers;  Vol.  L  p.  283,  292,  SS8,  S5%. 
following  curiousf  (ncident  U  mentioned  both  by  Lord 'Clarefidob 
Warner. 

me  of  the  barbaroas  Irish  Papists,  whom  Tyrconnel  enrolled  in  th»- 
,  were  so  ignorant,  that  when  )hej  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity, 
imagined  that  they  li ad  sworn  altegiaiire  fo  the  Pope  and  to  their 
Ion,  and  declared  that  their  prlc^its  had  forbidden  them  to  take  an/ 
*oath.  ^ 

^  Clarendon's  State  Lctt<;r5,  Vol.  i.  p.  21 U  Vol*  ii.  p.  2. 

taid 


Striiit&es  bn  Plmiini  £43 

lauJI  my  Lord  l^^^^^I^  1^^  ^  ^ak  a  littK  of  dmrming  tfa<e  peopte 
bf  Ulster  * ;  for.  that  work  Watf  never  well  done.  My  Lord,  laid 
Keating  t^  my  lord,  lieutenant  showied  me  th^  king's  letter  about  that 
affair  a  week  since ;[:;  vtA  it  must  be  prudently  and  CaTefiilly  matli^edy 
or  else"  it  will  not  be  eifettually  done*  Tyrconnel  theh  called  in  one 
O'Neilj,  to  give  an  account  of  what  orders  be  had  given  him  to  search 
for  anus  in  those  parts>  and  how  far  he  had  executed  tnem  ^/'  Lord 
Clarendon  thus  describes  the  iatal  consequences  of  such  measures* 
'*  These  changes^  and  the  common  discourses  which  are  giVIm  out  b; 
aome  of  the  new  officers>  (by  aulhoi-ity  as  they  pretend^)  thai  they  wiH 
not  leave  an  Engbshman  or  a  Protestant  in  their  companies,  do  very 
much  terrify  the  trading  people,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  every  mauV 
apprehension." — **  The  ksf  we^  IfiO  pec^le  went  in  one  ship  to 
Chester ;  and  multitudes  are  prepariwironl  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  tb 
be  gone  as  fast  as  tK6y  can  get  in  tneit-  debts,  and  dispose  of  their 
Slocks.  Great  .sums  of  money  are  brought  to  toWn>  and  more  is  daily 
coming  up,  to  be  sent  away ;  and  in  regard  the  change  is  sO  high,  and 
tha(  lio  returns  can  be  gotten  into  England,  they  arc  endeavouring  to 
tcoait  their  money  into  France  and  Uoliand^  to  draw  thence  hereafter 
at  their  leisure  ||«^ 

Lord  Clarendon  having  with  firmness  and  integrity  represented  t« 
James  the  wo^til  effects  of  these  impolitic  and  tyrannical  proceedings^ 
was  recalled  ih  January,  1687  ;  and  Tyrconnel,  whose  intrigues  and 
misrepreSciitatiotts  had  occasioned  his  removal,  was  appointed  his  sue* 
cessor.  Oft  delivering  the  sword  of  state  to  Tyfconnel,  Clarendon  ad* 
dressed  him  iii  the  following  words,  '*  That  as  he  had  kept  an  equal 
hand  of  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  so  he  hoped  his  lordship  woiiM 
to  the  Protestants  <f."  When  this  intolerant  fanatic  and  his  adberenla 
were  let  loose  against  the  Protestants,  they  wae  nntversally  filled  with 
dismay  and  consternation.  They  received  every  kind  of  insult  and  op« 
pressionirom  the  Papists,  who  revikd  them  en  accoimt  of  their 'r^i« 
gion,  and  called  them  fuiatic  dogs  and  heretics  **. 

We  shaU  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  the  observations  of  thir' 
ittcellent  writer,  oa   Mr.  Plo wdea'a  atateniei|t  of  the  reigns  of  king 
William  and  ^ueen  Aune. 

<^  LetAis  pass  on,  then,  X^  the  reigo  of  this  <  foreign  invader/  this  <  ra^ 
Tolttdoiiary  prince,'  the  great  king  VVilliam,  of  immortal  memory  ;  *  Ibt 


I       <    Ml 


*  The  balwark  of  the  Protestant  rel^ion. 

f  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and  a  Papist. 

X  Thus  it  appears  that  kihg  James  had  giren  orders  fof  that  purpose. 

V  Clarendon's  Let^,  Vol.  i.  p.  268,  !2d9. 

1  SeererCoostiltK  lii  Suta  Tracts^  Vol.  iii.  p.  637. 
♦♦  Ikid.  0»V  <i«- 

Hi.  ttose 


*'ifi6tiillOftrlouc  benefiactof  of  EnrQ^*.  ^fVPs  bavlng  been  xnfidk:  Stad^ 


*  that  it  appears  to  have  beea  the  systeinati6  policy  of  England,  'ia'this 
teigii^  to  extfrii^uish  the  very  Idciofan  independent  legislalurl*  in  Ireland.* 
If  that  were  the' case,  Mr;  Plowdcm  «;iv6s  nd  very  stron*:;  proof  <yf'thc  suc- 
^eessofthis  dbjeci  in  pageir  IfiS,  *00,  where  we  find  fhc  Irish  Hthwes 
t>f  Wrffattient  rejecting  wUh  indignatloh'a'mdney.bin,  ^hi^ih'hlid  nottori- 
jHnafed'WM  (h«m,  but  hftd  been  transmitted  from  Enfi^landV'  Upon*  thift 
^^OkJlftMi^  Mr:  Molytfr«i?c  poMfthed  his.4^4Jtiou<i  boaV,  which  the'ConiToont 
i^f  England  toojc  op  with  so  high,  en  Jiatid.  I  shall  tiot  n*w  diseu^s'  iitm 
marhB  t>f .  tbii  timtMenys  oradietU^  .^c^subsequcrrttstrbfrfte.hetwotfi 
Ike  PerliMHents  of  botl^pfpHlriQl,  of;)ybWhit  |aidthc  loilkniatiQii.  M-r* 
JJ^Q^neiftX  was  the  iirst,  chain piQi^,.. for  ^^  (ri&h  indtipei>4^^<^ T  :  -^hM 
4  independent  dependency,  that  dream  «f  power,  ^  that  aAomaty.  ii^.^lif 
tics,'  the  Kource  of  eternal  jealousies  between  t.he  two  kin{;(loms^^a^ 
containing  the  ticeds  of  d^iinion,  bow  happily  destroyed  by  the  lo/co rpo ra- 
tion of  the  lefi;islatu  res.  ^ 


^Lingdo 


\m  from  arbitrary  po\VeT,  and  'garc'to  f(s  inhabitffntsaff  the  ciri^-p  i. 
Tilpges  of  our  frtf*  constitution.  That  It  +  *  Jhut'  the  Oathollcs  <»nt  of  tlie 
fteld.  of  politics^'  as  Mr.  Plowdcn  expresses  it^  is  tfot  to  be  ^v^ndertxl  aK, 
considering  the  tetipei'  of  men's  minds^  both  in  l«)iiglllnd  and  IreloTxt, 
-tttthat^Die,  the  tiolence  of.  parlies, jiiui  the' use  which  the.Irish  Cathortrt 
kad siade  of  thdr  short-lived'  powc^  daring. the  reign  ol-^antes  ;  n*;^^ 
iaim  of  opinion,.  th»t  caridid  men  u^y  have  reason  to  .wipnder  at  thef  mo4 
deration  of  the  triuiofihaut  party  ia  th^  fatter  kingdom  §^(AppeiK}iX)  Not 
ix*  to  secoud.  part). 

\  '  '^  Let 


*  Mackintosh's  defence  of  Pcltiet.'..       -»'  \ 

•  i  Previ6us  lv>  176i,  the  Irish  Parliaments ^Kovki  ^o  Utile  more  than  re. 
(ister  the  acts  of  the  British  viinistry.  Since  th»t -period,  were  tbefr 
powers  except  for  local  legislation,  much  mora^oxtenuMr?^ 

+  Hist.  Review,  p.  1Q8.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  whilst 
4he-Iriah*Ca^oltcs  were  shat  out  of  thtsfisld^  they  never  veatur^  into 
^Ihe  field  of  battle. 

§  The  penal  Acts  of  this  reign  against  tbe  Irish  Cadiolics  were, 
i  aa  Act  to  restrain  foreign  £dttcatIo%^  Zth  Wiilians,  chap.  4  i". '  an  Act 
for  better  securing  the  Government,  by  disarming  Papists,'  7th  Wilt, 
chiip.  '5 ;  ^  an  Act  for  banijMng  all  Papists  ^ercising  any  ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction,'  9  Wiil.  chap.Jl.      .    '  \ 

(N.  B.  In  King  William's  retgn,  jieventh  year,  an  act  was  piMsed, 
to  talie  &wuy  the  writ  de  heretioo  .cofnOurenddy  revivt^d  by  tha  Catholic 
Parliament  of  James  II,  so  that  the  Protestant  Parliament  ef  Irolnsd  in 
this  reign  was  con teht  .with  baniskif^ff  pri^sis  only.  The  Catholic  Irish 
I^rtiameitt,  which  preceded,  thought  it  the  best  poHey  to  ^rm  «(/  here^ 


^  f  ^^  liCt  vs  proc4K^  to  the  reign  of  qaeen  Anne,  the  last  monarch  of  i}h^t 
iioiMie  of  Stuart  to  wliich  Mr,  Plowdeu  seems  to  l/^>'s«^hj4  viotciit  eamitjf. 
^nd  hero  I  must  remark,  tfotlxaiiHot  is^e  eifj^cr  tlie  prudence  or  the 
paUi'y  of , giving  sorahiutc^  a  doia^l  < accompanied  by  hif  own  ^n^  Mf. 
Burke's  severe  animadyerslo^s)^  of  the  old  code  pf  penal  'taws  agaii>i$t  tiie 
Irtf h  GatboUcs.  tlf  his  ^bjfx^'  bp  .to  conciliate  fbo  pre^^ent  face  of  ti^t 
persuasion,  by  an  exa<;g/Biratfsd^ctttA'  of  the  suiffeniig^  of  ^ir  ancfeUopiy 
I  apprehend  ha  will  lie- very  unsl|qcf;ssf^|.  I f^.l^y. informing  them,Jii^t  their 
4t*jfftl  progoiutors.w£Ee  dispossessed  of  thei/  properties,  for  ad^erififl  io  i^ieir 
lawjul  king,  a^inst  r«6^Z«,  headudby  a  ^  foreign  invador,'  ^*^pes  to 
|!crauade  them  no(  to  attempt  to  dUturb  the  present  Troti^tant  pwsessors 
jot'  lands  in  Ireland,  1  fear, be  will  net  succeed*  If  he  flatters  himself,  that 
by  inforroiog  an  irritable  people,^  (p.  205,)  ^  that  it  has  Ueen  the  fate  of 
.their  <:onntFy.to  exporien^cc  more  harshness  from  the  £nglish  government 
than  any  olber  part  of  tho  empire^' Jie  has  taken  the  best  n^ode  of  recoil 
citing  them  to  the  Union,  ^  which  is  the  primary  object  of  his  public^ 
.tion  ;'  how  lamentable  it  is  to  reflect,  that  these  excdlcut  intenUons.  ar« 
%o  likely  to  be  disappointed  !  .:'--.■ 

^^  Why  this  perpetual  recurrence  to  old  grievances  and  disabilities  long 
^ioce  removed?  T4ie  gratitude  which  should  be  felt  by  the  present  ^i^ne* 
ration  of  Roman  Catholics  at  the  repeal  of  the  i^opery  laws,  ought  to  have 
^biit<>rati*d  ali  remombranco  of  ithe  pressure  qf  them  i|po|n  tlmir  fore&ithers. 

**  ^  The  ['onal  laws,'  said  the  late  Lord  Clare  in  his  speech  iCthe  Irish 
Iloiise  of  Lords  in  1793,  ^  cuaeted  in  this  country  to  abridge  the  power 
.anti  inlluence  of  the  old  Irish  Catholics,  was  a  code  forced  upon  the  Par- 
Jiaioeut  of  Ireland  hy  bard  necessity  ;  a  j^od^,  wbiph  was  dictated  by  self- 
defence  and  self  preserjpatiqn,  and  bas  from  ■  time  to  time  been  relaxed 
with  an  open  and  unsuspecting  liberality,  whiich  has  been  but  ill  requited 
by  that  bnfly  of  men  who  h^ve  profited  by  ft. — A  code  to  which  I  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  Ireland  standsi  i^ebted,  in  a  great  measure,  for  her  int^- 
3al  tnviqiftiliity  d^png  tlie  last  century.  Let  modern  philosophers  and 
mathcfuaticians,  who  exclaim  agaitist  tj^is  code  as  subverting  the  immutable 
.  princqUes  of  sentiment  and  fraternity,  and  the  imprescriptible  rights  of 
man,  condescend  to  look  ^t  the  situation  of  the  protestant  settlers  in  Irc« 
land  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  a  colony  settled  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, wJfich  had  been  reduced  by  the  sword  to  a  sullen  and  refractory  alle- 
giance. In  numbers  they  did  not  make  up  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  experience  of  a  century  had  proved,  that  from  an  opposition  of  laws^ 

■  m  a 

\ 

tic^!)  *  an  Act  to  prevent  Protestant  Heiresses,  marrying  Papists,'  <he 
prnalty,  forfeiture  of  property  in  the  next  of  kin,  9  Will.  chap.  3 ;  >  an 
Ajct  to  prevent  papists  being  solicitors,'   10  Will,  chap.  13, 

In  the  ninth  year  of  this  re'gn,  '  an  Act  passed  for  the  Confirmation 
of  the  Articles  of  Limerick,'  and  to  r(^store  thove  *tp  their  lands  who  liad 
been  dispossessed  contrary  to  them.  •       •  '    • 

Contrast  these  Acts  with  those  jn  our  own  Statute  Book,  passed  in 
king  William's  reign,  and  not  introduced 'into  Ireland  unGl  the  next 
rttign,  when  the  restless  -machinations  of  the  Irish  (^athelioi  made  tbeni 
iodispc^sab^.  ^  -.  -     > 

*  Although  he  pj^e^q.tQ  ato|^  the  subject,  ^ 

;  ^  fu«tOin«| 
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customf ,  interest,  and  rcllicion,  the  naHf  es  df  the  counlrj  bad  eontraried  a 
rooted  and  iucorable  afCFsion  to  them :  they  conld  not  thrrcfure  staod 
their  f;round^  unleiti  by  dibarming  the  enemies  who  sarroundt*d  (hem,  and 
by  cnlttvating  the  confidence  and  affbetion  of  the  British  nation ;  iivhen  I 
talk  of  disarming  their  enemies,  I  do  mean  stripping  them  of  oflensiTe 
weapons ;  if  permanent  tranquillity  was  their  object,  it  was  essential  to 
disarm  the  natiret  of  Ireland  of  aN  politiea!  power  */ 

^^  I  shall  not  qnotc  the  remainder  of  this  page  in  Lord  Clarets  Speech, 
became  1  do  not  prei/nme,  in  any  part  of  these  ^  Strictures,'  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  admitting  Roman  Cathblicn  to  a  fuller  participation  of  the  political 
powers  of  the  state;  I  leaTc  it  to  more  practised  politicians  to  determine 
wiiether  any  concessions,  short  of  a  domineering  political  uillaence,  and 
the  establisnment  of  a  splendid  hierarchy^  can  fully  satisfy  all  classes  of 
that  pennasion  in  Ireland*  My  object  here,  ia  to  refute  Mr.  Plowden^s 
e»  roneous  positions,  to  correct  his  thisstatements,  to  supply  kh  ommiom^ 
and  to  give  my  readers  the  little  information  I  hare  collected  of  the  causes 
snd  the  ol^ecta  of  the 'different  rebellions  in  Ireland,  To  follow  Mr. 
Plowden,  page  by  p^ge,  through  ail  hi^  misstatements  in  his  historical 
•ketches  of  the  following  reigns,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  a  work 
ut  voluminous  and  dull  as  his  on  n  ';  1  must  content  myself  with  selecting 
tb.'  most  prominent  misreprc^tsentations. 

^^  I  thall  -  therefore  dismiss  the  code  of  Irish  penal  laws  by  observing, 

that  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  Parliaments 

of  our  country,  during  the  reign  of  king  William,  were  more  extensife 

than  thoye  enacted  against  the  people  of  that  communion  by  the  Farlia* 

ments  of  Ireland,  where  t^eir  numbers  and  intrigues  made  them  so  much 

Tnore  formidable ;  that  the  disabilities  inflicted  upon  the  Iri^h  Catholics  by 

the  Irish  Icpslature  in  queen  Anne's  reign,  were  imposed  upon  the  En* 

glish  Catholics  during  king  William^,  the  Parliaments  of  wbich  period 

compelled  them,  in  many  instances,  to  pay  double  taxes^  a  measure  ncjer 

adopted  in  Ireland.     I  mast  also  observe,  that  the  Irish  peoal  statutes  are 

mostly  transcripts  of  the  English  ones  against  the  Catholics  ;    and  let  it 

also  be  fcmetttberedj  that  the  code>of  Irish  penal  laws  of  Anne*s  reign  was 

not  enacted  in  Ireland,  until  after  her  mialtters  had  refused  to  listen  to  a 

proposition  made  by  the  Irish  House  of  I^rds,  <  to  promote  such  an  union 

w^ith  England,  as  may  qoalify  the  states  of  Ireland  to  be  represented 

there  f .'  Mr.  Plowden,  in  his  work,  has  thought  proper  to  recite  aH  these 

penal  lawb^  and  to  give  his  readen  his  own  reflections  upon  them,  in  the 

pages- which  precale  the  one  in  which  he  notices  t^is  unsuccesaful  propo. 

fition  for  an  anion,  so  attentive  is  he  to  chronological  arrangement  in  bis 

quartos.*' 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  observing^  diat  the  Britiah  Parlia- 
ment were  under  the  ik>«?e80ity  of  enacting  severe  penal  luTis  agaiuat  ttxe 
English  Roman  Catholics  in  Elizabeth's  rtigm,  and  tliat   none   \v«re 


^]  Lord  Glare's  Speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU  fo|r  the  rel^ 
o^his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  March  13,  17^3%  p.  IX 
t  Jo«roal  of  the  Uooae  Of  Ltfids>  Vol.  U.  folio  29. 
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ptsfied  in  Ireland  tiU  after  the  Revolution^  and  mostof  tbem  not  till  the 
«eigns  of  Anne- and  George  I ;  which  is  a  complete  i^futation  of  Mr« 
Plowden's  severe  and  Sarcastic  remark  on  the  English  government. 

(To  be  continued,) 

A  Vindkafion  of  the  Cpmnietitaries  of  Sir  William  Blackstone  against 
the  Strictures  contained  in  Mr.  Sedgwick*s  Criticdl  and  Miscella* 
neons  ^Remarks.  By  William  Henry  Rowe,  of  Lincoln's  Inn^  Esq* 
6vo.    7s.    Clarke  and  Sons*     1806. 

THE  writer  of  the  present  ^*  Vindication^  is  very  far  from  being ' 
•n  able  disputant^  although  be  seems  very  anxious  to  sustain  that  cha- 
racter. The  bulk  of  die  vohia^e  is  made  up  of  auQtations  from  Sir 
\V.  Kackstone  A  Commentaries  and  Mr*  Sedgwick  s  Critical  Remarks ; 
yuid  the  petty  spirit  of  cavil  and  captioqsness  that  prevails  tbroiighoutj 
jnamfe^ts  aii  eqijal  want  of  Judgment  and  of  courtesy,  llie  preface  indeed 
equt^ioi  an  apology  for  this ;  bu^,  as  it  betrays  the  writer's  consciousness 
)hat  it  was  neceswy^  it  serves  only  to  make  him  tbe  more  reprebensi* 
bie. '  ^^  If  tbe  following  pages^"  says  he^  '^  shall  be  found  to  contain 
pny  oliseryations  which  savour  of  petulance  or  sarcasm^  it  is  due 
]MMb  to  Mr.  Sedgwick  and  tb^  author  hims^slf  to  declare,  that  they 
)i%ve  not  proceeded  from  any  want  of  respect  for  the  very  considefabte 
tal|BEta  which  tbf^  .genlleman  undoubtedly  possesses.**  But  let  them 
proceed  from  vi|at^:ause  they  may>  they  are  iJways  illiberal. 

The  first  specin^en  lyhicb  oocurs  of  this  champion's  vindication,  willf 
ave  thinki  exonerate  us  froni  the  nec^ty  of  entering  very  fully  into  the 
liature  or  mutiX  of  his  criti4;a)  animadversions.  Montesquieu,  in  his 
chapter  on  the  laws  of  nature,,  tells  us,  that  in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  tliese  laws,  we  must  consider  nian  before  the  establish^ 
^efit  of  society;  die  laws  received  in  such  a  state  would  be  those  of 
naftirCf  ''  But  is  it  not  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Sedgwick,  *^  that  the  re* 
peption  of  laws,  of  whatever  kind,  supposes  the  establishment  of  society  ^ 
3o4  are  tbe  result  of  the  very  intercourse  they  r^ulate  ?  If  it  is  intende4 
to  affirm,  that  those  motives,  which  should  be  observed  to  detennine  the 
lictiofis  of  itinerant  and  solitary  sav^ges^  wpi^d  be  the  laws  of  nature,  die 
■assertion  is  inadmissible*  Tbe  speculative  moralist  would  be  little  aided 
in  his  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  those  lawSji  by  raiding  the  wa^t^ji 
nnd  becoming  ^  spy  on  the  conduct  and  ecqi^omy  of  brutes  ;  and  men 
u$  their  uncivilized  conditio/i  are  all  but  quadny^j^di.  As  well  might  we 
expect  ta  acquire  an  adequate  conception  of  tl^e  Qower  and  a^tributesf 
of  the  great  Sovereign  and  Father  of  tlie  uniy^ne^  |^  ^juJoring  tli^ 
IQTstems  of  superstition  that  prevail  in  tlie  darkest  comers^  of  ttte  earthy 
m  to  trace  out  the  elementary  principles  of  ethics,  in  the  pursuits  of 
^Mirbart^ns,  acting  from  the  caprice  of  th^  ipoinent,  guided  by  their  a[>» 
pctites,  and  governed  bf  their  passions."  ^tys  congtment  on  the  asser* 
(jpa  of  th^  Mrench  PtiMoaopher^  is,  we,  ^^^^.  kv^J  striking  and  just. 
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But  the  present  writer  shpws  us  what  may  be  done  in  the  \vay  of  objec- 
tion. '^  There  is  one  observation/'  savi  he,  ^  ^hich  mttsttfot'be  suf^ 
ftsred  to  pass  uncontradicted.  To  assert  of  unciviK/^  irtnn,  |hat  he  is 
all  but  a  qitadraped,  is  a  Kbel  on  human  nature.  Were  the  patrifirchs,- 
who,  in  the  primitive  agea,  lived  out  of  a^  ^late  of  i:ivil  society,  distin- 
guished from  «n  horse  or  an  ass  only  by  their  being  bipeds  ?  In  no 
part  of  the  known  worH  h  man  in  a  -sttrte  ifo  ftegraAxt,  ae1»  fee  j"ot^ 
considered  a  mere  brute ;  for  he  is  endued  with  a  faculty  ^.accjuhrii^ 
knowledge,  which  a  brute  is  not.''  Would  not  any  scboiol-boy  on  the 
first .fornr  smile  at  sirch  criticism?  .  .  ". 

Discussing  the  subject  of  disinlu^iting  children.  Sir  jW.  Blac^st^ne 
remarks,  that  *'  every  map,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  a  power  over  hi^s  own 
pro|>erty ;  and,  as  G'ro!ius  very  weH  distinguishes,  na^nrti!  right  eittges 
Vfi  if)  rive  a  necessary  maintenance  to  childi-cn,  hut  wfiut  is  more  thftM 
that,  they  have  no  other  right  to  Ihafn  as  it  i«»  given  iheitf  by  the  favour 
of  tlieir  psirents,  or  the  positive  constitutions  of  the  munfetpai  kws'.* 
On  the  doctrine  as  thus  hiid  down,  Mr.  Sedgwick  makes  the  'foHowinj; 
observatit)ns : — *^  With  fespect  to  tlie  principle  l^id  doum  by  Groti«M» 
that  NATURAL  BiGiTT  oblfz^$  US  tfp  trivF.  d  Yiv.ctsskVL^'rrioinienance 
to  children y  and  jio  more,  it  musfbe  remnrked,  that  there  are-twokiiid  , 
t)f  necessaries,  the  necessaries  of  fi/p,  and  th^  necesisaries  of  df//*  coudu- 
ti&n  in  life.     Natural  right,  or,  in<>re  correctly  speaking;  natural  daty^ 
obliges  every  parent,  iu'tht^  first  phicc,  to  bequeath  such  a  provision  to 
its  diildren,  as  his  owii particular  drcum'stance«  may  admit;  and,  in  the 
tiext  place,  to  assort  that  provision  to  th^  mode  in  which  they  have 
been  educated,  to  the  circle  in  which  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  move,  and  to  the  style  of  living  to  which  they  have  been  bred  and 
habituated :  regard  should  likewise  be  had  to  the  profession  in  which 
they  have  been  placed,  the  rank  assigned  to  it  in  society,  and  the  class 
of  persons  with  whom  it  may  lead,  periiaps' compel  them,  to  associate. 
All  these  considerations  should  be  combined  before* we  can  at  all  de- 
termine what  coastittifcs  a  necessary  allowance.     Ir  the^ expression  is 
to  be  luiderstood  ni  iniplyifig  no  more  than  will  keep  i^  object  above 
actual  want,  in  this  case  the  doctrine  above  delivered  is  exceptionable. 
Wantonly  to  subject  to  the  stern  discipline  of  a  rigid  and  ungracious 
economy,  a  child  that  has  been  hitherto  supplied  v^ith  all  the  elegancies 
of  life,  is  iniquitous  as  well  as  cruel.     What  is  a  necessary  maintenance 
to  a  person  in  one  nit  nation,  is  by  no  means  so  to  another  hteA  to 
other  views  and  higher  expectations.    On  these  discriminating  ainl  sen- 
sible observations,  ihe^ present  writor  makes  the  follovving  comment: 
*'  Tliat  parents  ought  to  be  guided  in  the  disposal  of  their  fortimes  af- 
ter their  deaths  by  an  attention  to  the  matters  and  considerations  which 
the  geiitleinan  hath  mentioned,  and  that  children  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect that  such  au  attention  will  be  paid,  is  aidinitted  ;  but  it  cannot  b€ 
allowed  that  the  parent  is  tuider,  any  natural  ohligation  to  make  snch  a 
provision  for/hi^  children  :.  and  the  <ju^stion  is,  What  pro^ion  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  parent  to  make  and  the  child  hath'a  right  to  by  nature'^ 
Now,  it  ia  only  under  the  laws  of  society,  antf  not  by  virtue  of  aaay. natu- 
ral 
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ra|r^ht|  that  any  man  ^qi^ires.^  permanent  exclusive  right -of  property 
Ifl'tfaos^  Yfiihgs  ID  t^n  v\hich  He  lias  tlie  po\f  oi;  of  disposing^  "  If  should 
seem  then,  that  ii6,  chikf  can' have  a  wcr^/zr^// right  to  such  property,  aua 
llbat  no  Natural  duty  wvum  Ke  liiiobsehcd,  if  the  parent  llioutd  totallu 

dwnkerhffischttd^\l^        '     ^W'!'-     •        •'         '■*  - 

We  would  a^ise  iKfs  jJentleitian  fo'invcsti^ate  the  moral  laws  of  so- 
ciety,  a^id  to  niaike  himselr  (^vHiversant  >vilh  ihe  principles  of  natural  jus^ 
lice;-  *His  mhicr  seems  at present  not  properly  (>repar('dj  by  enlarged 
and  liberal  studi'I  to  makcanv  fiiiuVe  in  the  iicldf  of  controversy. 

— >a— — ^— MifaJfcb^— i^M»*iw»« «  I     «    ■■  I.  ■  ILii«  ■■■!  «*«*i^«'i  ■  *■  1    i**in    wH    iiMi  aa^MitMAai— ^— ^— ^M^ 

'-  .      •        •       ...  ..,*.•  i     '       •'..••       \ 

Shart  Rcmath  iipm  recent  PoUtitjjLLQccwrences-;  a^puttkiilarlifs 

m  the  New^  1  hn  <ff  Finance^,  -  8vo.     Pp.  bQ.  •  i^^    UiitcjW^ 

*  THESE  Ycm'arks  are  manifif'stly  flie  production  of  a  pian  of*  sensed 
BbservatioiT,  and  fufement  r  who  has*  marked,  wilh  a  kecii  alid  dis- 
criroiuatjng  eye^  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  who  has*  dis*paSJ}ionat€iy 
iPiviakleFed  th«  co^^  un^  ^8cct$  pf « tb«  leudkig  nieft3iH:^s  i»f  ^vt^n- 
metit  We  are  happy  to  iiml  our  own  0|>'uuon8^  so  fre<|tie»dy  d^ofatiredy 
jMvanoua  important  topics^  dupported  and  coiHirmcd  by  so  able^Mnd  so 
temfierale  a  judge.  Our  readers  will  recollect  our  commcifts  on  ri^e 
m/imHeficy-of  minieterj}  in  so  loudty  declaiming  againSt  a  system  oFet*- 
ehfihri,  while  they  adopted  the  very  sj^tem  themselves,  and  carried  it 
Ib^a  greater  extent  thati  it  had  ever  been  cnfiried  to  before.  On  this 
subject,  our  author  truly  femarks  : 

*^  When  the  prasent  ministt^rs  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
country  upon  the  irreparable  loss  of  Mr.  Plft\  and  when  (in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  which  some  of  them  had  ex preSfted. against  a  s>»trm  of  ex* 
cltwtonO  they  excluded  from  the  new  cabinet  all  who  had  been  cohnectcd 
with  hm,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  principles  upon  which 
lie  actedy  and  the  mcasorcs  which  he  adopting  were,  by  aoms,  at  least, 
of  the  new  iBinisters,  atul.  their  parthians,  tro  become  the  ^nb^act  of  ceo* 
•Qjpe  and  condemnation. 

"  Pamphlets,  Rppareotly  written  for  this  purpose,  were  published,  af- 
fecting to' represent  the  real  situatiqn  of  the  natiun  at  that  period;  but  so 
partial  and  unjust  were  the  statunichts  they  contuiued,  that  the  glorious 
victories  which  were  achieved  duriiig  the  short  period  when  Mr.  Pitt  was 
last  in  office,  were  not  only  clermed  unworthy  to  make  a  prominent  part 
in  the  general  description  of  atl'airs,  but  were  scarcely  thought  deserving 
of  any  notice  at  all.  / 

"  The  state  of  our  manufactures,  our  trade,  our  revenue,  the  gdnc* 
ral  situation  of  our  flnance^,  were  not  referred  to,  as  sources  of  consols^ 
tion,  much  less  as  furnishirtg  well-grounded  hopes  of  future  prosperity; 
'f4ie  new  ministers  were  represented  as  'heirs  to  a  most  unprofitable  sue. 
cessioti ;  they  were  cajled  upon  to  administer  wasted  treasures  and  di!a.^ 
pidated  resourcea."  *  ' 

Hie  wretched  pamphleteer,  who  wrote  "  The  Stale  of  the  Nation/* 

~  was 


I 
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» » 

WW  not  ajiliamed  to  cram  these  fkhehooda  down  the  throats  of  tho 
public;  atirf  the  minisiter  it  as  not  ashamed  to  reward  him  with.a  place 
of  trust  and  emoUiinent,  for  a  production,  for  ^hich  he  ought  to  hav^ 
received  the  thanks  of  Buonaparte  himself,  whose  favourite  9bjects  ii 
was  well  calculated  to  promote ;  while  the  ettiaeinnoblemaiT,  who 
asinsited  in  compiling  the  missha|>en  mass,  had  nearly  beep  appointed  to 
Ae  important  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  Depart* 
ment!  lliis  was  an  early  but  an  apt  spedmen  of  the  conduct  t^.  be 
expected  from  tlie  new  ministers ;  a  part  of  whom  are,  at  this  mo-' 
awtfit,  prepared  to  act  upon  the  sentiments  promulgated  in  the  pampkr 
let  aNudcHl  to.  In  Parliament,  too,  the  same  professions  were  some* 
tiaAcs  heard ;  but  ministers  were  prudient  enough  to  refuse  die  challengej^ 
irpeatedly  <;tven  th^m,  to  enter  into  a  minute  examitiati<^n  of  the  mea^ 
attr«;9  which  they  dared  to  condemn.  It  was  a  cumiin^  policy,  how^ 
ever,  to  exagjemte  d»fficnities,  as  it  supplied  a  convenient  excuse  for 
Ui«*f  fiiihineir  of  imbecility,  and  ^  specious  prt^te^t  fof  qyefTrating  thf 
merits  of  casual  success.  / 

* 

**  Proas  nueh  a  practtoe,  even  the  asumbk^ge  of  M  the  takntsin  th4 
tQUHirii  (a  cotnpenJinas  mode,  by  whicH  the  friends  of  the  present  adrni. 
■utiulieti  ctmtinae,  1  believe,  to  describe  than,)  have  not  been  exempt) 
■0  men  wore  ever  found  so  little  disposed  to  ander-rate  tlieir  diCcaltica  ; 
and  will  e,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  repfe^nted  (extratagantly 
enough)  af  rft*po<ti»^  on  a  bed  of  roses,  they  were,  on  the  other  liao4» 
witli  uc(ii.il  extravagance,  desirous  tp  |)ersuade  the  people,  that  the  bel 
to  irbich  thoy  had  so  recently  succeeded,  was  a  bed  of  thorns,-' 

Tliis  is  not  the  language  of  a  partisan,  but  of  9,  Svriter  solely  in* 
fluencrd  bv  a  regard  for  truth  and  justice.  In  (he  same  spirit  he  adr 
uiitSy  tliat  Of  r  situation,  on  the  accession  of  the  new  ministers,  witli 
reference  t<|  the  Cuntiuent  altvte,  was  certainly  gloomy;  but  who, 
excqit  such  men  as  ihe  pamphleteer  employed  by  Lord  Holland  and 
rewarded  i|y  Ljrii  (jnenvillc,  could  think,  in  estimating  the  rei^  state 
of  a  country,  of  omitting  every  ihing  which  could  prove  its  iiitemal 
pro5«perily,  or  its  superiority  over  its  enemies,  whenevl^  engi^efl  singlj 
against  them,  and  of  taking,  as  die  ground  of  bise^tiipate,  the  catamitiea 
of  its  allies,  which  it  had  no  share  in  producuig,  and  which  was  the  result 
of  circinnstatices,  which  it  could  neither  foresee  nor  coq^ouW  We 
must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  burden  of  the  ministerial  song,  the 
assemblage  of  all  the  talents  in  the  country ;  which  ^s  as  iriuch  as  to  say, 
that  we  have  a  ministr)*  of  Sages,  and  a  nation  of  |?^ols  1  It  b  difRr 
cult  to  decide  which  is  most  dcscrvii^  of  admir^t^QU,  in  this  notably 
mono{K>ly  of  taleut,  its  intpudetice.  Or  its  igiMvance  !  But  it  is  muc^ 
to  be  wished  that  these  sapient  paneg}-rists  \vouI(^  have  the  candour  tq 
tell  us  what  species  of  talent,  that  portion  of  the  assemblage  which  is 
.ycleptfd  Lurd  Temple  possessen?  Uis  J^rdship  is  a  )oung  nobleuia^i 
whose  preteasioiis  and  endoviineuts  are  much  on  a  par.  The  taleut 
of  hcri-dita^v  ranl^  and  wealth  i.s  certidnly  his ;  but  he  knows  enot^h  of 
Latin  to  uudci^taud the  reuiark  of  the  Itomau  satjii^t : 
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^*  Kt  gonus^  et  proavos,  et  quae  tion  feciinus  ipsi 
Wx  ea  noifira  voca  ;*' 

thoqgh^  possibly,  he  tnay  not  know  enough  of  hunseff  to  upply  it* 
He  {NTobably  derived  hjji  huoiilitjf  and  condescension  from  1m9  Mucte ;  * 
bis  gracey  eloyuencey  aud  wiif  iiroai  his^ir^A^;  and  tha  strength  and 
sincerity  of  his  attaqhment  to  the  Church  of  England  from  faitf 
mother.  His  comiHencjf  may  be  deduced  from  bis  memorable  de- 
claration^ that  the  man  who  could  rejoice  in  a  Peace  because  it  \va^ 
glorious  to  the  enemies  of  his  countryj  was  a  man  with  whom  he  oev^ 
would  a'ssoci;4te;  and  from  his  subsequent  coalition  with  that  very 
roan ;  \%hile  bis  more  recjsnt  exploits  in  Hampshire  completely  estab- 
lidi  the  purity  of  his  patriotisfn,  and  tlie  ardoui*  of  fue  hroe  for  the 
British  ComtitutiJon.  If  this  analysis  were  extended  to  the  other 
ingredients  of  tliis  motley  assemblage  of  political  ingredients,  which  bav« 
been  cast^  no  one  knows  how,  into  the  state-crucible,  the  result,  it  is 
iff  prehended,  would  be  nearly  the  same.  But  we  beg  patifou  of  our 
readers  for  this  involuntary  digresi^on,  and- return  to  the  Tractive* 
fore  us. 

^<  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt^  a  gloom  indeed  spread  itfelf  tikroagH 
the  nation  ;  it  was  not,  howcfer,  a  gloom  which  aroitc  from  a  just  es^»  * 
mation  of  the  real  situation  of  the  coantry,  but  from  a  conslderatioa 
that  he  was  gone,  who  wa^t  thought,  by  many,  most  capable  of  relief ing 
us  from  whatever  there  was  Ui  it  of  disaster.'' 

**  Aye,  there's  the  rubP'  It  was  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  spread 
the  gloom  which  pervaded  all  ranks  of  people,  except  the  violetit  par^ 
tisans  of  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Fox  himself,  w#  believe,  partook  of  it;  for 
in  hb  nature  notwithstanding  the  violence  and  mischievous  tendency 
of  bis  political  prejudices  and  passions,  there  was  something  too  ger 
neitnis  to  let  him  rejoice  in  the  death  of  an  opponent,  or  even  to 
refuse  to  do  justice  to  his  memory.  Many,  very  many,  believed  then 
that  the  country  had  lost  its  best  frieud  and  most  able  minister ;  and 
MOW,  we  may  say  %^ith  confidence,  such  is  the  belief  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people. 

^<  The  victory  of  Trafalgar  was  obtabed  about  three  months  before 
the  present  ministers  came  into  office:  that  erer-memorablc  victory, 
which  throughout  the  nation  miiigK'd  the  tears  of  sorrow  with  the  shouts 
oftriamph;  which,  among  other  immediate  effects,  blasted  the  arrogant 
hopes  and,  pretensions  so  confidently  expressed  by  Buonaparte  on  the 
heights  of  Ulm;  and  which,  from  the  proudest  fleet  the  enemy  had  y^ 
been  ^ble  to  assemble  during  the  course  of  two  wars,  reduced  the  mari. 
time  force  of  France  and  Spain  to  mere  squadrons,  incapable  of  uniting^ 
or,  if  united,  no  longer,  formidable.  But  were  the  general  conseqjienees 
of  this  glorious  event  so  transient?  To  what  end  do  we  boast  of  such 
victories,  if  the  value  of  them  is  confined  to  the  day  on  which  they  are 
obt^ed?  It  is  not  only  because  such  memorable  exploits  evince  ititre* 
piditj,  heroism^  and  devotion  to  oyr  country,  that  we  glory  in  them ; 
but  also  because;  from  the  twuneut  display  of  these  smdowments,  (the 

diaractcr- 
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5(  our  countryn^en,)  we  derire  j^e  most  la^tiog  and  iro- 
i.  It  wiis  an><)n(5  the  advantages  dc^ivct^  fee m  this,  the 
most  brilliant  In  the  sjiloiulid  list  of  vittori  s  which  the  immortal  Jlcre 
vho  af*^vire(i\ft.had  achrerotlAlhat  4)iir*coinnittvev  aifrA'all  tliat'.fid^vi 
Ci'vniit:iuii interrupted  ptirMiit,  was  secured,  and^lne  oppbrtunity  aifi^lje 
«UWded>.  f</i>  ci^^nduig  aad  improviu^  tlic  groat  Soncccf  of  our  natioiul 

pto^tmnty. "'.,»■  .,      \  '  \     ■> 

Such  \xcir^  'iofne  of  the  national  dha^ers  wliich  tiie.  new  assetnblagc 
of  ta^tent  had*  to'repair.  The  a\»(lu)r's  romartji  on  the  mercantile  in- 
frVrs'i  "of  this  counlr)*  are  pcrfertly  just;  and  llicy  will  have  more 
Wciyit  \(itli  t^^'t  piihHc,  as  they  ccrtidnly  d6  not  coixni  from  a  man  cu- 

ptgtd'  ih  comiiiercial  [Jtirsiiib- 

Ik  ' 

.  •^  »It  fcas  bcftn  ofti*?i  remarked,  that  thiS  rocrrantilc  fnterest  is  gaining 
to9  i^reat  a,n.ah€CJidancy  in  tiiis  country;  and  M  mtturoetimes  assailed  with 
%i\iTy  tliai>e<ifus  dispo>cd  to  sub««r.t4t.  In  geiicr^K  there  is  niorc  good 
fK'n.^0  ill  luakiiig  the  bost.of  our. ad  vantages  as  wc  find  them,  than  in  su|f« 
p():(ing  we  c;iu  uork  any  great  bcpelit  by  total  change:  and  though  i  fe^I 
«t  afi  timfs^  and  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  the  indispensable 
duty  imposed  upon  the  Legislature,  of  watching  any  attempt  to  innorate 
#pfirv(ytir.lait4jd,  in.faVour  oftoor  onmmercial  interests,  and  more  especially 
IV hen  SDch  attempts  are  arcinnpanied  with  suggestions  of  yet  more  danf 
llfLrroitM  tnnomtioiis;  .<ttill  1  (iiink  we  must  be  eonsidored  in  a  great  degne 
a.4  a  cuminerrial  people.  Such  we  .h^re  long  been,  ami,  in  my  opinhoii^ 
vhcn  we  ccast*  to  be  so,  we  shall  cedso  cminentJy  to  prosper.  Wcowe, 
in  a  creat  nu-asurc,  our  strength  to  our  industry,  to  thj  entcrpri^ng 
ftphii.  of  our  c<)rtntrynu*n,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  have  carried  our 
CMmn!or,'v\  \\  bother  it  were  d?^siVab!e.  originaUy,  Khat  it'should*^are 
b.'rn  pushed  to  >l»i>  Ir^nj^th,  is.  not  now  flw'f(uestion:  we  have  tleriTcd 
fr«»m  ct)mmt*rcv»  ^rfaf  riches:  our  wealth  haisf  bi<en  one  main  ingfeiKcnt  In 
constituting  our  po^er:  and  that  pr»vip,r  lias  enabled  \\%  to  astfum<|  a'lii^il 
and  coMimaudmg  station  among  Uie  natioii!)  ot^  Europe;  by  thosawlio 
Would  derrv^  or  undiM-valoc  erer)  oxerlion,  the.  eli(e4;t  of.  which  is  to 
tnnintain  or  jmpnive  our  conimerciaJ  syptcm,  it  Is'saiil  Jo  be  arlitii  ial.  VVith 
li»i»  artiriewl  sy^^tem  (as  it  is  called)  wc  have^i  howie^rcr,  gr^w'n  up,  and 
we  canoMj  relinquish  it.  Our  f^kill,  perscTcrancCj  and  enterprise,  havjj 
displayed  themselres  fn  fl-^  reniolest  parts  of  the  empir;* ;  our  Avhole 
tountiy,  in  }i  series  of  y«»aK<;^  ha^  «ndc?TgOne  a  chiiiicjeliko  that  which  we 
/lare  onr<elve5  observed  (aiwl^ndt  perhaps  withoiit  feelings  of  regret)  io 
iHmK*  of  its  nimt' beaufifui  vrerfery :  the  stream  that  hurried  and  foamed 
down  Hs  natural  b^'d,  now  sfowly -\«ind»  along  the  side. of  the  hill,  in  a 
navigable  canal ;  an  immense  matiufaetory,  disprd portioned  io  every 
thing  aronnd  it,  block «5  up  the  op<M\lng  of  thevallev  :  the nei<;hbou ring  hdl?:, 
former!}'  corered  with  ioresf?^  are  now  spotted  with  ef»ttages  Of  artisans"! 
instead  of  the  wild  note?  of  the  Hood,  you  lieir  the  working  of  the  Toorn,* 
and  tbe  constant  and  unvaried  4in  «f  the  mill;  all  is  steam,  and  smoke, 
and  noise,  and  bustle  I  The  pf<*tnresr|ue  is  changed  for  the  useful j  and 
simplicity  »nd  nature,  for  urt^  tudustn/^  and  iccallh,*^ 

Such   i#i  the  a/lual  stale  of  the  countiy;  and,  as  the  author  justly 
obt^irves,  Hc  aiciiot  now  to  ceiif^itler^  whether  it  Nv.<^^d  ha^.biBvn  ^^^ 
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|«(<tf  ilillai^bedi4a  a  dKSeTeiil.^t«!^,  biA<lidW  <«fe'«r9^<»fiiiflbKc4lte't>dil 

-tfk^^^^^^^  ^'  I^*^^  certain^  howev<nv  thiit.C4ffMnt6r<i^>liifei»  llt^nr^lie 
f|Hiiicvt  of  our  iK>wer;  ^nd  thut  \vh«a  V98  t«as(>tcy'b6'dL>ltAh^oiHl*iiib 
-^ffK  6e<ise  to  be  iudopencieiit.  StiU  it  \\^^l  be  necesMrry  t<:y  V\**ito!i  \\\ik 
liT  j>aK*iUs  <?ye,  ihe  growth  of  the  cornMie'rci(ft  ?;/fe/t*/^  ^g  'ftfiOctt?;  /J^ 
*ghl4i^iofrn\id(jovey/inte/ify  and  us  it' teiidi  to  dcpres^V'aiwtf'ovcrpOwcl' 
itr^'icihded  infercH.      •  '  "'    "V**   *' 

•^^  To  this  Ktato of  tilings,"  the  ai<th«ir  Jidds,  ^*  hate,wei»ced  ^mgrcfw^alf 
bro'i^M;  atid'ovr  comnit.'.i'ci^I  pro.spiH'fity  has  been  constantly  iiiamfft^nbd or 
adt^iMlcad  by  the  prowess  of  our  arms,  and  imrttcularly  bj-«>i»r<navsl  victiv- 

nc^^  during  the  axlminiotrations  of  Mn*  i^itH,     At  the  perusd^'f  actcssiiAi  t* 

office  pf  .tlve  jm^  Miiilsterd,  wo  wrro  jnasters  of  thawciiy'iiat'ortlr  H'ithovt 
■  «o«ipetkliOii9  <butiiiiihout  the  proi^ptxsf,  for  years  to  tcoine^!  joi  reu^taJtc6: 

froffi  the  eueiny  :  o«ir  «at>odi turns  saiieti  wherever  M1nMti*4^ithdiif;ht  fit  tj^ 
■tttid.  tbeift^  without  M^prruptioii  t-  oar  vessel s  traded  fit)m  one  en^  of  iht 
.glObiS  to  the  other,  jvilhoiit'ist'arfof  molestation:  onr bc^lonlss  \i^re  2x^1^11^ 

larly  fiiippUod  and  strcMlgthen;^d,  while  those?  of  our  em^ipiec:  were  oi^lict 
Jeft  destitute,  or  i«erTi*d'only,  byvcnticinc^  them  to  attempt  to4;i?esi!rA 
.eofH*!i,  to  a^iVord  o«iyg|itUl)tr.O'.uitri>^aion  opporhinities.for.ncW'Cdptnri^: 
.Ih^^treii^th  of.pur  ve^^Ur  ariry.  br)th  in  di-sripline  ant)- nuDvbcrs,  far  ei* 
-cet^i'd  t-hat  of.  a«f' ^fi>niier  (i^rjud.  Our  comiiK^Trev'aitd  our  rcvtwite 
.fio^irishcd  beyond, ttjcam^^te,  and  D\ir  maritimi*  powrr,  -in  ralation  to.fhat 

of  khc'etieoiyy  was  augmented  beyond  what  (h^c  iiatiua  had  wi|.ei>5ed  Jifc 

akny  former  period.  .    « 

'^  Sn^h  were  amotii;  0»e  advantajyes  which  Minisfers. possessed  wh<^ 

tbe/  c»'.iu}  into  oUico  ;  yet  all  seiMned  to  be  lo^t^or  overlooked,  in  roac 
Heniplating.  the  incapacity,  or  the  treachery  of  (Te:ient!  A'vit/*:,  at  Za'4% 

and  tiui  consequent  di^<>ti*rs  ol  ihe  Austrian  empire.*' 

r-  , 

From. tbis  brief  view  of  or.r  qavpl  recesses  and  wkt  corntnercttt  \ 
prosperity,  the  author  turns  it)  ibe  liiianciid  siule  of  Lhu  cHintry,  uy- 
i«pt'CUng  Wiiiclr  the  glomnj  predictions  of  the  rnrnijlerial  writers  Jrnc  * 
beeu  coinpietoly  niWjtJL-d  by  tht  retcrit'd«cfu;aUons  of  tlic  iniijisteT* 
'tiiemselvei).  Ilio  brief  explanation  here  given  of  liOrd  fI:.Tiry  l^li^^ 
plan,  w  the  most  intelli;jlble  and  satisfactory  of  any  llmi  iia:J  aji;)c:tred 
m  print;  and  it  will  convey  a  c^>rtipettiit  idea  of  it  la  such  ot  ckjt 
renders  as  have  not  studied  the  subject : 

^'  I  cannot  better  coniiider  the  genLral  s.tJitc  of  JimiQce  to.  whrrh  the 
present  Ministers  succeeded,  thj^n  in  examining  tho  plnu,  so  ir^rspicuou*;- 
ly'and  so  ably  opened  \o  the  Hoas'c  of  Commons  by  Lord  Hatwy  i'cUjf^ 
•  Of\  the  29th  of  January.  That  p^afi'ls  ionjid.d  upon  tin;  advnntai*»  to  \\e 
dertvtd  from  tire  two  measuri**^of /he  Si/ikiuer  p/fm/  ,<od  tlyc  iVa?'  T'rrvcs: 
neasures  vihicii,  ittf  well  known,  had  their  origin  in  t}ti!'adminisrrati(fn  of 
Mr.  Piii.  .J  ....    ' 

''  The  plan  proposed. by  Lotdif.  Peffj;  is  shortly  ar  foilo^.q:  thu 
the  war  taxes  shall  iwt  (a>.  originally  intend^})  cca^*'.;  with  the  varj  \mi 
shall  b^  extended,  foj;  a  given  nunilj.T  of  years,  in  certain  anu^a-  porlitwis, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  Loans  to  be  borroVved  upon  the  credit  ol  fhem.  and 
to  create  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  c^tiiicUon  of  each  Lyan :  that  the  ainouot 

•  -      of 
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of  th«t«  Loftiu  It  lo  be  Ttrelre  Millions*  per  year  for  the  tint  iNel 
yean;  Foorieeii  MiUkms  for  the  fonrth  year,  and  Sixteen  Milttom per 
year  for  the  following  siitcen  years:  that  ten  |>er  cent  upon  each  lean 
is  the  sum  to  be  set  apart  from  the  war  taxes  for  the  interest  and  sink* 
iiif  fund,  leaving)  at  the  present  price  of  the  funcU,  abont  five  per  ceat 
as  a  shiking  fund,  which,  at  compound  interest,  it  is  computed,  will 
redeem  the  capital  to  which  it  is  applied,  in  fourteen  years  from  the  crea- 
tion  of  snch  capital :  that  the  amount  of  thib  interest  and  sinking  fand  is 
to  be  raited  by  a  separate  supplementary  loan,  (with  a  iiinktng  ftmd  for 
itself  of  OBe  per  cent,  as  established  in  171)^,)  to  make  good  the  deficiency 
created  in  the  supply,  by  thns  employing'a  portion  of  the  war  taxes:   , 
that  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such  supplementary  loan,  no 
taxes  are  to  bo  laid  for  the  next  three  years,  because  short  annuities  will 
fall  in,  which,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  will  amount  to  a  larger  sum 
than  will  be  required  both'for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  :  that  for  the 
following  seven  years,  the  interest  on  the  supplevuentary  loans,  to  be 
proTided  for  by  taxes,  will  amount,  on  an  average,  to  not  more  than 
Si^3,00(M.  per  annum;  and  that  for  the  succeeding  ten  years  the  charge 
.of  the  supplementary  loans  is  to  be  provided  for  by  appropriaUog,  annual- 
ly, certain  portions  of  the  sinking  fond,  which,  by  an  arbitrary  distloo- 
tion,  are  sup|K>8ed  to  be  available  for  this  purpose:  these  assumed  ex« 
oesset  are  not  to  be  taken  till  the  sinking  fund  has  risen  to  an  amount 
equal  Xo  the  interest  of  the  whole  unredeemed  debt,  andafu  not  i<i  be  ap« 
plied  to,a  gn*ater  amount  than  so  as  to  leave  a  soflicient  sinking  fund  to 
redeem  the  debt  which  existed  in  180^,  (the  |>eriod  of  the  alteration,  of 
the  sinking  fund,)  within  forty.fi vc  years  from  that  period,  and  to  com- 
pensate -  the    stockrholdcr  for  fixing   a  %naximum  of  the  sinking  fund, 
and  thus  taking  the  excesses  abore  such  maximum,  the  !«inking  fimd  of 
five  per  Cw*nt  upon  future  principal  loans  is  given,  which^    if  the  .war 
continues  to  a  certain  time»  it  U  said,  ^lilt  pay  otf  as  large  a  portion  of 
debt,  in  a  given  time,  aa  would  be  paid  off  by  the  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion of  the  pre<(ent  sinking  fund. 

*^  The  whole  of  the  war  taies  are  t^ken  as  yielding  ^!,000,0t*0/.  an- 
nnally,  and  this  amount  is  to  be  made  good,  in  case  of  deficiency,  by 
Totesf  ef  Parliament;  the  permanent  taxes  are  also  calculated  to  yield  ^ 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  a  sfirplus  of  the  (consolidated  fund  of  3,5CX>,000/.; 
any  deficiency  of  which  if  aUo  to  be  made  good  in  like  manner.  In  the 
calculation  of  the  sum  to  be  borrowed  in  each  year,  the  expenditure  i$ 
supposed  to  be  likely  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  annual  ways  and  means 
by  the  sum  of  34,OoO,0(XU.** 

When  this  plao  was  first  mentioned  in  tlie  House  of  GonuMLS  it 
was  inlcnded  to  repeal  tl|fi;pr49M!tJ  tax  on  tbereturn  olh  |M^ce ;  but» 
oil  further  9aiHidoratiQBi4.^  tbc^.  m<)j$pii  wax  ao.  idx  gived'up,  as  to  leave 
the  question  open  tn  (j^siopasiduy/  wfaotiw^  that  period  may  arrive* 
And  the  author  is  of  0|iijMOQ#  that  il  will  bo  kvCtor  to  contintoe  a  part 
of  Ihat  tax,  than  tome,  uf^  the  otber  «v-taK«i.    Adirettiag  to  the  taxes 

*  ^^  This  is  in  fact  but  tleren  sdlijaof  borrowed  for  th  j  supply  of  the 
year ;  one  million  o.  th%^  twdlfo  being  added  in  Iho  loan,  beiu^  »  part  of 
i/4UU><^gO/.  interest  an  J  uakiaif  fund.*^ 

paopoied 
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proposed  last  vear.  bj  L^rd  Henry  Petty,  upon  pig-iron,  and-  privad* 
mewery;  be  /foHs  uu,  '*  those  taxes  had  been  fuliy  considered  by  &|r« 
i'itr,  and  afoandoued,  precisely  on  the  JErouiids'  on  which  tliey  wen^  ro* 
jectcd  by  the  House  of  Commons/'  '  ne  told  bis  Lor<bhip  so  at  the 
time ;  but  he  chose  nither  to  listen  to  those  dhiaterexted  counseilora^ 
Mt.  Alderman  Combe,  and  Lord  Howicks  brodber-in-lanv  Mr. 
Wbitbread ;  \iho  persuaded  him  that  a  tax  upon  piivate  brewing  ivaa 
the  best  tax  that  could  be  devised,  as  it  would  tend  to  augnit^t  the 
boDsumption  of  porter,  and  so  give  a  double  iucreai^  to  the  revenue. 
These  members  0i  the  Whig^ciub  thought  it  no  infringement  on  tlie 
libetty  of  the  stibject,  to  give  an  exciseman  free  admission  into  the 
house  of  every  private  individual  in  the  country,  who  brewed  his  owa 
beef;  for  such  was,  unc}uestionably,  Ihe  original  proposition  of  hi$ 
Lordship,  tiiougfa  afterwilrds' disavowal;  nor  did  they  think  tliepre* 
cedbiMty  which  might,  on  the  same  principle,  and  M'ith  equal  propnetjp 
be.  MitaAd  to  sri'mle  baking,  or  toprrvate  c0tifectr{/nanf,  io  j>rivatt 
'mad^wineSf  uml  eveu  to  private  pumps,  as  the  least  dangerous  or 
-impfoper!  We  will  continue  to  assert,  however,  without  fear  of  rmi- 
Iradietion,  tliat  had  Mr.  Fitt  proposed  to  carry  5ti9h  a  tax  into  ef&cf^ 
every  Whig,,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  would  have  raised  his  voire 
against  it,  the  table  of  the  Hoase  would  luive  been  loaded  with  peti- 
tions^ (if  the  House  would  have  received  them,)  and  it  would  have  becy 
stigmatised,  in  all  the  Whig-prints,  as  an  act  of  high  treason  against 
*'  the  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

Tliough  the  author  Contends  tlia^  new  taxes,  and  those  of  a  produc- 
tive nature,  migtu  ea«ly  liave  been  devised,  he  ap|)roves  that  part  of 
the  new  plan,  wiiicb  relieves  the  country  from  the  farther  pressni^  of 
taxation  for  three  years.  He  difiers,  however,  materialU  from  llio  Clian- 
cellorofthe  Exchequer,  as  to  the  estimated  amount  both  of  the  re- 
¥emie  and  of  the  exptMiditure,  As  to  the  fonmr,  he  justly  calculate* 
OD  a  considerable  diminution  of  tlie  produce  of  the  taxes  ou  wine  and 
^rits:  if  the  present  duties  be  continued,  in  time  of  peace,  smuggling 
vill  take  place  to  an  enormous  extent;  and  they  ought  to  be  lowered 
in  order  to  prevent  it.  In  either  chso,  they  will  be  much  l^ss  produc- 
tive than  they  are  now.  Hie  duty  on  tlic  tonnage  of  uuTchaut  vessels 
cannot  be  continurd,  after  the.  war  without  a  direct  breach  of  promise, 
and  a  palpable  violation  of  good  policy,  llie  duties  on  sugar  also 
must  be  lowered,  or  the  French  and  Spaniards  will  undersell  us  in  the 
continental  markets,  and  our  West  India  planters  will  be  ruined.  Our 
revenue,  theref^irc,  is  evidently  rated  too  high  in  I.<ord  Ui^nry  Petty 's 
phui;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  aiui  in  our  own  too,  the  ex- 
penditure is  rated  as  much  too  lov^".  Indeed,  it  appears  perfectly 
ridtciilous  to  take  a  year,  in  which  no  foreign  ex|)edifioiis  were  under- 
liken,  and  in  short  nodiing,  iu  the  wiw  of  Li<»stility,  performed,  Ks  the 
critoriou  of  our  war  expenses ;  unlc-ss  it  were  Uie  intcution  of  Minis- 
ters, in  order  to  render  theW-  profession:;  and  tlieir  practice  as  oppa'vite 
as  th^  poles,  to  perseverejn  the  same  line  of  conduct^  and  to  preserve 
the  same  inertuess  and  apathy;  then,  and  then  only,  cpuld  tie  ei(- 

penses 
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}>en8es  be  confificd  mihih  ihe'-&ai]le  limits.  .Py,  sticli  "j^'partial  \ie^  of. 
thte  sobject,  we  do  not  laolrditr Situation  fairly  in  tlie  face  ;  but  becoflic 
the  dupes  of  a  voluntarj'.ddasioBf,  either  froiii»4njVillingness  to  eucoun^ 
difficulties,  qr  from  inability  td  subdue  them.  The  author  objects  ti)  4 
«ysteni  t«  hicll'is  to  birfd  the  natipii  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty  yem; 
and  contends^  that  if  a  more  siiYiplc  plan  of  linance,  extending  only  tQ 
fi\*e  years,  Had' been  adopted^  the  result  would  have  beenj.at  bncCj^ioi^f 
certarn*  and  rtiore  beneficial.  '  He  truly  "remarls,  that  the  objection^ 
urged  against  the  plan  of  bon^wing  upon  the  war  ta^es^  namely,  tb^t 
it  is  borrowing  upbn  rompoHhd  interest^  wi|l  appty  equally  jto  loapi 
made  lipon  any  part  of  th^  Supply/  He  then  shortly  statek  bis  awa 
pUm  of  finance/  which  is  fdrther/explained  by'  the' tables  vvj^ich  are 
subjoined  to  it«  .        •    ' 


\    I  ,    >••*•* 


^^  Upon  the  $uppo€ition.staA(*dhK  ld»A  ihttry  BM^fi^  t&ata^w**  tea 

^     /  of  11,V00,6(K)/.  aoiiuai]y,.4s  all.tbj|t  .wilf  be  requirf:d,xtt  will-to««w tM 

we  may  continue  the  war  far,ijiTQ,  yvars»  witboutunpouup^  aAyVtaste^ 
the  next  fhrce  ^cars ;  witbou^.  haviiig  rcfoursu  to  tt^t^i  f6r  tk^  tvf^fff)^ 
lowing  }eHrSi  to  a  larger  amount  ttiau  347,(S)00t;  HitlioutpIu4|{f9H.Mf 
>var  t ax fi, beyond  S^GOOjOOO/.^aKd  ivilhout  lvcni;hi{igiji  (ptif  dcffp&iiff¥9 
the  sijikitf^fundy  or  any  of  ^ui*,  remaining  res>anixes,  1(  is  not  pi;9posed 
to  give  a  larger  sinking  fund  on,the  new  loans  ttian  one  pef  cent,  because 
ft  is  not  meant  to  avail  rinrselves  of  its  excesses j  and  itVillhesc'cn.lj/ 
khfi  ta  Mcs*,  that  as  large  an  amonnt  of  war'tajces  wouM  be  pledged!]? 
,  three  years  under  J^ord  liairij  PcUjs  plan,  as  in  ftve  years  unde^  this 

suggestion.  '  .    ' 

^*  At  the  end  of  thrspdriod,  the  sinking  fup.d  H^onld  ^upon  the  st^p^• 
^>ositi -n  of  the  tableH)  uxciv>d  the  loan  of  1 1 ,000,UO«J^.  by  880,000/.  per 
annum +,  and  the  state  of  the  conntry  would  then  lead  us. to  dcWi^ 
luiiwj  what  further  measiiroj  it  might  ic  most expodient to  adopt;  we 
fiiiould  then  sec  >\ hat  iho^  war  taxes  had  produced,  what  the perraaneot 
taxes;  what  proi^nss  the  sifiking  fund  had  actuaiiy  inade;  whe^heciit 
were  more  advisable  Curlher  to  p]t>tlge  the  war  (axi^s,  the  surplu^.of-^ 
consolidated  fujul,  to  antio-ip-Ue  tlie  exce>ses  of  the  sinking  fuud,  or  i^ 
impose  new  taxes.  We  should  then  see  also  what  expenditure rtjie  cir- 
I  cumstances  of  the  conntry  had  entailed  upon  us,  and,  froa\  a  review  of 
all  these,  w  c  should  be  enabled  to  judge  what  plan  was  best  suited  to  our 
actual  .>i!  nation  1. 

*'  Whether  1  may  ht  prejudiced  in  favour  of  this  propn^aK  because  1 
had  pre-concei'cd  a  measure  of  this  sort  before  the  new  system  was  tlc- 
▼eloped,  I  know  not;  but,  upon  roflccrit^,  J  cannot  avoid  thinking,  thtft 
so  plain,  and,  at  the  Jianic  time,  so  eni-mintging  a  statement,  would  have 
given  more  sitisl'action  to  the  country  than  one  which  is  in  its  nature  Tcrjr 
complicated,  and  ^Vhirh  depend>  upon  very  uncurtain  data  for  it»»ucccw. 
I  adnik  that  a  plan  cynfined  to  a  period  of  five  years  might  not  bav^  ai 
*  ranch  brilliancy  iu  it  as  oae.>\  hicli  e:lteiuls  to  twenty  ;  but  if,  in  a  speechf 
it  had  not  made  so  captivating  and  dazzling  a  d.splay,  in  return  for  thif 
disadvantage,  it  would,  in  practice,  have  been  le&s  liable  to  fail. 


T 


♦  Vide  table  B.         +  Vide  Table  N.       %  Vide  Statement  annexed. 
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The  Effect  of  borrowing  Ele'oen  Miliions  Annually  (the  Amount  of  Loan 
supposed  necessary  by  Lord  Henry  Petty)  on  the  War  Taxe?  for  Five 
Years,  Kith  the  usual  Sinking  Fund  of  1  per  Cent.  The  War  Expen- 
diture, independent  of  Annual  Ways  and  Means  of  (a)  j6  6,700,000 

.  supposed  to  be  32,000,pOp  (3  per  Cents  at  60.) 

1  8     ■  S  4  5  6 


Vear. 


Jfd  .. 

•9u  •  « 
44il.. 
jth.. 


War  Loan. 


11.000,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 
11,000,000 


Aiiiuunt  otSup- 
plifiueiitary  Loan& 
to    replace '  War 

Taxes  pledged 
for  luterest  an  J 

Sinking  Funds 

of  War  Loans  in 

each  Year. 


♦733333 
1,466,666 
2,199,999 
2,933,333' 


War  Taxes 

notpledged. 


Total  Amount  of 
3  preceding  Co- 
luBins,  being  sup- 
^sed  Charge  of 
VVar  Expendi- 
ture above  An- 
nual Supply. 


19,63S,3.S4 
18,800,001 
18,066,667 
17,333,334 


3«,000,000 
3!^,000.0'JO 
3«,000,()00 
32,000,000 
32,000,000 


Deduct  expiring  Annuities; — in  1807 
15,515 ;  iu  4^808,  370  000. . 
Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  to  be  provided  for  in  tlic  twp  lust  of 
5  Years  by  Taxes ^... 


Interest  and 

Sinking 
Fund of Sup* 
plementarj 
Loans. 


48»888 

97,777 

146,666 

195,555 

244,444 


733;333 
385,515 


347,818 


The  Effect  of  borrowing  Thirteen  Millions  Annually  upon  the  same  Plan, 
(the  amount  of  Loan  whith  will  more  probably  be  required,)  the  War 
Expenditure,  independent  of  Annual  Ways  and  Means,  supposed  at 
34,000,000. 


Year. 


[t 


1st 

dd 

4(h.... 


War  Loan. 


Amuunt  ot  Sup 
plementary  Loans 
U>  replace    War 

Taxes,  pledged 
for  Interest  and 

Sinking  ("unds 

uf  War  Loans  in 

each  Year. 


13,000.000 
13,000.000 
13,000,000 
13,000,(KX) 


5Lh I  13,000,000 


8,733,333 
2,599,999 

1 4,333,333 


War  Taxes 

notpledged. 


lotai  Amount  oi 
3  preceding  Co- 
lumns, being  sup- 
posed Charge  ol 
War  Expendi- 
ture above  An- 
nual Supply. 


20,133,334 
19.266,667 
18,400.001 
17,533,334 


34,000,000 
34.000,000 
34.000,000 
34,000,000 
$34,000,000 


Interest  and 

Sinking 

undofSup<* 

piementvj 

Loans. 


Expiring  Annuitiex  . . . 


Taxes  required  in  the  t^o  last  of  Five  Years  .... 


67,777 
n  5,555 
173,333 
231,1U 
288«^888 


B66,666 
385.515 

{481,151 


(o)  Surplus  of  Consolidated  Fund  3,500,000 

Land  and  Mail 2,750,000 

Lottery    450,000- 


-6,700,000 


^     •  Vide  Tables  laid  before  the  House  ol"  Commons,  K.  I 

t  Whole  amount  of  War  Taxes  pledged  in  five  Yeurs,  on  the  supposition  of  a  Loan  of 

Eleven  Millions  Aiumally. 

i  Whole  Amount  of  War  Taxes  pledged  in  Ave  Years,  on  the  supposition  of  a  Loan  of 

ThLrteea  MUlions  AnouaUv.  ^ 

§  In  order  to  provide  for  an  Expenditure  of  34,000,000  Annually  on  Lord  Henry  Petty*s 

Flan  in  the  Two  last  of  these  ^ve  Years,  new  Permanent  Taxes  of^l,OlO,000  roust  be  tm* 

pcscd,  instead  pf  481)151-;  and  the  amount  of  War  Taxes  pledged,  would  be  0^7,500,000, 

kstead  of  4^333433;  vide  Table  U. 
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Tlie  author  tlien  shows,  that  Lord  Hfenry  Petty's  plan  is  open  to 
tlie  same  objection,  on  the  ground  of  its  interference  with  the  sinking 
fund,  and  of  its  consequent  injury  to  the  stockholder,  \\hich  was  urged 
by  his  Lordship  against  tliut  of  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  as  he  evidently 
disapproves  of  all  such  interference,  neither  of  the  two  plans  meets  bis 
approbation ;  and  he  proceeds  to  expose  another  fa)iacy  in  tlie  new 
system: 

*^  There  is  also  another  fallacy  with  respect  to  the  liquidation  of  debt." 
tt  may  be  true,  that,  in  a  given  nuinbf'r  of  years,  as  large  an  amount  of 
debt  will  be  paid  oti'  by  the  operation  of  the  proposed  plan,  as  upon  the 
present  system  ;  but  *hen  it  must  be  also  observed,  that,  for  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  operate  at  ail,  a  much  larger  debt  must  be  creited.  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  tables,  that,  .if  the  present  system  were  still  to  be 
acted  upon,  ne  iJiould  have,  in  the  yeiir  18^26,  a  sinkiilg  fund  of 
27,115,000/.  opposed  to  a  debt  of  only  270,443,000/.,  being  about  one- 
tenth  part  of  that  debt ;  whereas,  upon  the  proposed  plan,  we  »hoitld 
have  a  sinking  fund  of  2C, 901, 000/.*  only,  opposed  to  a  debt  of 
4 5.*), 5:57,000/.,  being  about  one-seventeenth  part  ;  that  the  sinking  fund 
in  the  first  case,  is  progressively  increasing,  and  the  debt  diminishing, 
while,  in  the  second^  the  sinking  fund  is  diminishing,  and  the  debt  in- 
creai^-iig  +.  y      - 

^'  But  further,  the  stockholder  is  told  that  the  whole  dt-bt  contracted 
before  t802,  is  to  be  paid  oif  withiu  forty. live  years  from  that  period; 
but  this  was  neither  the  engagement  entered  into  with  him  before  Mr. 
AddinstofCs  act  of  1S02,  nor  is  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact  made 
with  him  by  that  act;  and  the  lender  to  the  public  since  180*2,  who, 
after  the  passing  of  that  act,  advanced  his  money  upon  the  express  faith 
of  a  one  per  cent  sinking  fund  J,  which  (taking  the  three  per  cents  at 
.sixty,)  would  have  redeemed  his  debt  in  less  than  thirty-two  years  from 
its  creation,  is  to  bs  considered  in  the  common  mass,  and  be  satisfied  with 
bavin;;  his  debt  redeemed  in  forty-five  years /rom  the  period  of  taking  the 
excesses^  and  notwithstanding  the  care  Lord  Ilojirj/ Petti/  professed  to 
take  of  the  public  creditor :  the  new  plan  seems  to  assume,  that  Govern- 
ment  have  a  right  to  take  the  excesses  of  the  sinking  fund  at  any  time, 
not  only  beyond  the  interest  of  the  debt,  but  beyond  snch  a  sum  as  would^ 
at  compound  interest,  redeem  it  in  forty.five  years.  Ihose  who  refer  to 
the  tables  §  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  will  not  feel  that  the 

*  *^  From  this  sum  is  also  to  be  deducted  10,720,7.10/.  excess  of  sink- 
ing fund  above  interest  of  war  loans  sui\d  excess  of  old  sinking  fund ;  the 
sum  which  is  to  be  taken  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  set  free  the  pro- 
perty tax,  leaving  us  on  this  supposition  a  sinking  fund  in  1826,  of 
16,'20O,O0O/.  only,  being  only  one  twenty-eightli  part  of  the  then  com- 
bined debt.  Vid^  table  11." 
.     +  ^<  Vide  Table  N." 

J  ^^'j'his  was  forcibly  stated  by  Mr.  Uuskisson  io  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Vide  Acts  32  Geo.  111.  cap.  53.  s.  3  &  8|  and  4'i  Geo.  IIL 
C.71." 

§  «  Particularly  Table  P." 

authofi 
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authors  of  the  present  measure  can  yery  reasonably  reproach  others  with 
a  breach  of  faith  to  the  stockholder/' 

This  able  writer  is  of  opinion^  that  no  regulation  of  the  sinking  fund, 
as  to  the  application  of  its  excess  beyond  a  certain  sum,  should  take 
place  before  a  peace,  when  its  effects  M'ould  be  niore  easily  ascertained. 
And  he  maintains^  tliat  the  fund  should  never  be  diverted  from  die 
purposes  of  its  original  institution,  which   was  not,  that  it  should 
operate  solely  to  the  extinction  of  debt;  but  that,  after  die  produce  (of 
^  the  shiking  fund  of  1785)  should  be  more  than  four  millions^  die  sur- 
plus should  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.     *^  The  object  of  this  ' 
limitation  was,  that  when  it  ha^  gained  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
whole  debt,  the  annual  interest  of  the  sum  redeemed  should  be  applied 
to  such  odier  purposes  as  might  be  thought  advisable."     Bat  the  first 
iiTiproper  departure  from  this  wise  principle  took  place  in   1802,  dur* 
ing  the  administration  of  that  state-empinc,  Mr.  Addington,  as  is  ex- 
plained in  a  table,  which  sets  forth,  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  ad- 
vantages which  must  have  resulted  from  a  rigid  adherence  to  ,M r. 
Pitt's  original  plan.     '^The  author's  object  in  this  discussion,  and  his 
general  conclusions  from  the  positions  which  ^e  has  established,  and 
the  arguments  which  are  advanced,  will  be  found  in  the  following  brief 
summary:  ..^ 

^^  But  I  am  more  anxious  for  pause  and  deliberation^  than  for  the 
adoption  of  any  of  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed.  We  are  en- 
tering upon  a  system,  differing  in  its  principles  most  essentially  from 
that  which  we  have  hitherto  adopted  with  such  success,  and  in  many  re- 
spects in  opposition  to  it:  let  us  proceed,  therefore,  with  that  circum- 
spection and  caution  ^hich  are  so  necessary  in  the  first  trial  of  eyery  new 
and  coroplicatud  system,  and  not  attempt  to  carry  our  tboory  into  prac- 
tice (o  the  full  extent  at  once.  We  may  make  laws,  it  is  true;  but  da 
we  perform  the  part  of  wise  legislators,  if  wc  proceed  upon  such  ground 
as  vrill  require  us  constantly  to  alter  or  amend  the  acts  of  our  own  legis* 
latton  ?  ' 

'^  What  I  contend  for  is,  that,  considering  the  probable  fluctuation  of 
events  for  the  next  twenty  years,  and  particularly  tlie  uncertainty  of 
peace  or  war,  any  plan  formed  for  so  long  a  period  is  so  liable  to  change^ 
and  will  unquestionably  require  it  so  often,  that  it  is  not  a  fit  subject 
for  I^slatloh :  that,  though  it  may  be  upon  the  whole  desirable  to  relax  . 
from  tavation  for  a  certain  time,  there  is  no  necessity  to  couple  with- 
that  determination  any  arrangement  whatever  respecting  the  sinking 
fund:  that  if  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  invigorate  that  fand,  by  adding  to 
it  a  portion  of  the  war  taxes,  it  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  period  to 
whjch  my  plan  refers,  or  at  any  future  time,  as  well  as  at  the  present,  fijr 
transferring  to  that  fund  the  same  amount  from  the  war  taxes  as  would 
be  accumulated  according  to  Lord  Henry  Ptstty's  plan :  that  the  period 
at  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  make  arrangements  re^specting  the.sink* 
tag  fund,  is  during  peace,  when  its  operation  may  have  reduced  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt ;  but  not  during  war,  when  we  must  inevitably  add 
more  debt  (fifery  year  than  we  can  pay  oif :  that  it  is  highly  objectionable 
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now  to  Siet  upon  a  plan  whicli  proposes  to  take  certain  portions  au'aj 
from  the  sinking  fund,  at  a.  future  and  distant  time,  because  it  may  hap« 
pen  that  the  period  at  which  these  excesses  will  be  taken  axzayjrom  Uy 
hiay  be  that  at  which  (from  every  just  consideration  of  tY\e  interests  of 
•the  country,)  it  would  be  most  advisable  to  add  to  it:  that  if  the  new 
sinking  fund  of  five  per  cent  on  the  principal  loans  established  by  Lord 
Henry  Pettis  plan,  is  meant  as  a  just  equivalent  to  the  public  creditor 
for  taking  a^ay  portions  of  the  old  sinking  fund  hereafter,  it  is  no  such 
equivalent:  that  we  are  not  therefore  compelled  to  touch  the  siaking 
fund,  and  that,  without  a  more  pressing  necessity,  it  is  irapolUic  to 
have  recourse  to  it :  that,  to  render  some  of  Ihe  war  (axes  permanent, 
and  to  make  loans  upon  them,  furnishes,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  re- 
source which  now  presents  itself  for  defraying  our  war  expcndilure  ;  and 
that  we  may  safely  employ  this  resource  eveq  beyond  the  period  to  wiiicli 
my  proposition  extends."  *^ 

The  HHthor  has  perfectly  succeeded  in  proving  the  solidity  of  Mr. 
Pittas  fmancial  plans^  >vhich  alone  justiiied  the  assertion  from  the 
throne,  oh  the  opening-  o£  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  that  *^  tlie 
great  sources  of  our  prosperity/  and  strength  are  unimpaired.^*  .  But 
never  surely  was  ministerial  iiKonsistency,  or  chicane,  (ior  we  know' 
not  which  to  call  it,)  disi  'iy  ud  in  a  ytrooger  point  of  view,  than  in  the 
declarations  of  the  present  Ministers  on  this  subject. 

^*  In  this  speech  His  Ma ,  j>ty  laments  ^  tlw  necessity  9f  adding  to  the 
public  burthens^  Some  of  the  Ministers  also  told  their  constituents, 
that  '  tkej/  must  prepare  for  great  sacrifices  ;*  and  yet  iu  a  papeR.  circu- 
lated by  the  Government  with  the  new  plan,  we  are  told  that  the  war 
taxes  hnposed  last  year,  had  reference  to  this  si/stem^  which  is  ^  to 
combine  the  two  apparently  irreconcileable  objects  of  relieving  the  pub' 
lie  from  all  future  pressure  of  taxation^  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  enemy 
resources  by  which^  we  may  "defy  his  implacable  hostility,  to  whatever 
period  it  may  be  prolonged.'  "     ^^ 

Our  extracts  from  this  very  able  tract  have  already  been  long,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  importance  of  tlie  subject  required,  in  order  to' 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  author's  views 
and  intentions.  Nor  will  they,  we  are  persuaded,  deem  it  any  trans- 
gression of  our  duty,  if  we  still  add  to  their  length,  by  quoting  another 
passage,  which  contains  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  departed  stateso^au 
whose  loss  we  so  deeply  deplore. 

"^^  It  has,  however,  been  the  practice  of  those  who  Could  not  refuSi 
the  highest  praise  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a  Minister  of  finance,  to  endeavour  to 
confine  all  his  m^rit  to  the  management  of  financial  measures.  I  haVtt 
already  observed,  that  in  his  administration,  our  naval  glory  was  carried. 
to  its  proudest  height ;  but  the  firm  resistance  which  both  he  and  Lord 
GrenMle  opposed  to  the  various  mischiefs  with  which  we  were  menaced 
by  the  French  Revolution,  will  not  so ou  be  forgotten  by  a  just  and  grate- 
fttl  countryr 

**  In  referring  briefly  to  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  I  am  fuHy 
airare  that  1  should  but  faintly  call  to  the  rec<»llectioa  of  the  public  the 
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tztent x>f  the  dan j;ers  vrhicb  impended;  because  it  js  impossible  ever  to 
impress  the  minds  of  men  nith  the  magnitude  of  the  evil^  which  they  hare 
escaped:  yet^  in  the  midst  of  war,  we  were  at  different  perioas  ttreatcn- 
ed  with  national  bankruptcy  and  with  famine;  and  more  than  threatened 
with  the  most  alarming  mutiny  and  rebellion:  how  successfully  these 
dangers  were  dissipated,  though  they  may  not  now  present  themselves  to 
us  in  all  their  terrors,  \ifll,  i  trust,  long  be  remembered.     If  there  were 
among  os  any  men  of  lea«Hng  talents  and  weij^t  in  the  coyntry^  who,    . 
from  party  feeling-^,  were  induced  to  associate  with  traitors,  and  to  en- 
force opinion^  favourable  to  their  views,  I  fully  believe  tliat  they  wer^ 
tfacmst'ives  deceived,  and  that  their  conduct  was  the  effect  not  of  evil  de- 
sign but  of  error;  that  error  however  might  have  been  fatal  to  us.,  if  we 
had  not  been  governed  by  firm  and  able  Ministers,  alive  to  the  dangers 
which  presented  themselves,  and  determined  to  re  ist  and  to  subdue  them. 
Lord  Grenville  may,  I  think,  look  back  with  self-approbation  to  the 
period  when,  in  conjunction  with  Mr«  P///,  he  callod  in  the  seasonable 
aid  of  neyi  laws'  to  repress  treason  and  sedition ;  laws  which  were  not 
brought  forward  till  the  emergency  called  for  them,  which  did  not  pro-   " 
cet'd  a  step  beyond  what  the  danger  of  the  moment  required,  and  which 
yet  completely  and  almost  imperceptibly  effected  their  purpose :  I  am 
fiure  he  will  remember  with  satisfaction  hh  firm  and  patriotic  exertions  at 
the  period  to  which  I  refer;  exertions  which,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  re- 
sistance  he  met  with,  were  fortunately  crownpd  with  success,  and  to 
which  we  owe,  in  a  great  degree,  the  prosperity  we  now  enjoy. 

^'  There  are  many  persons  who  think,  and  not  without  foundation, 
that  there  is  a  faction  now  rising  in  the  country,  proceeding  more  secret- 
ly,  but  not  less  directly  to  its  purpose,  than  that  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken :  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  how  steadily  some  of  the  adherents 
io  this  faction  pursue  their  political  objects,  like  the  Frenc\  Encyclo- 
paedists, through  the  modium  and  under  the  mask  of  literary  discussion  : 
when  wc  recollect  by  what  means  the  French  monarchy  was  undermined 
before  it  was  openly  assailed,  it  becomes  us  to  be  upon  our  guard  against 
these  political  philosophers;  in  referring  to  them,  however,  I  speak  rather 
ofdesii^B^th^iu  of  dangers:  they  are,  at  present,  at  least,  much  more  the 
objects  of  vigilance  than  of  coercion. 

^^  To  havp  contributed  essentially  to  check  the.  fatal  progress  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  among  the  actions  of  Mr.  Pittas 
life,  in  which  he  attained  the  object  of  that  ambition  which  was  only  to 
be  gratified  when  it  was  employed  either  in  obtaining  for  his  cx)untry 
some  important  benefit,  or  in  rescuing  it  from  soma  imminent  danger*  - 
The  eventful  times  in  which  be  lived,  gave  him  the  op^rtunity  of  exert- 
ing, successfully,  his  tran>cendani  talents  for  both  purposes. 
.  ^^  it  has  been  unjustly  imputed  to  him  that,Mn  his  general  intercourse 
with  men,  his  demeanour  was  haughty  and  unbending,  and  that  he  did 
not  condescend  to  those  civilities  to  individuals,  which  arc  so  engaging  in 
all,  *and  particularly  in  enfment  men.  I  would  appeal  particularly  to- 
those  who  have,  at  any  time,  transacted  business  with  him,  whether  they 
were  not  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  ;  whether  he  did  not 
fcntcr  iiito  the  most  candid  discussion  of  their  concerns  ;  whether  he  was 
not  ready  to  receive  every  information  offered,  and  to  givclhe  clearest 
and  the  fullest  explanations;  but,  as  a  Minister,  it  is  true,  he  trusted  to 
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hi§  pnblic  serriees  for  pqblic  farour,  and  he  soaght  support  for  his  mca- 
sarM  in  their  intrinsic  merits;  he  was  too  sincere  to  employ  affability  for 
interested  purposes ;  and  the  little  arts  of  solicitation  and  canvass  to 
which  men  in  high  stations  have  sometimes  resorted,  and  that  courteous 
condescension  which  seems  to  b^g  a  vote  for  measures  of  government,  on 
personal,  rather  than  on  public  grounds,  he  held  in  the  highest  con- 
teippt. 

"  Others  knew  what  he  was  as  a  Minister ;  few  knew  so  well  as  my- 
self, what  he  was  as  a  man  ;'  others  knew  well  his  inflexible  integrity,  his 
pure  disinterestedness,  and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  but  perhaps  none 
had  more  opportunities,  in  the  few  moments  of  relaxation  which  be  per- 
mitted himself  to  take  from  public  duties,  of  observing  upon  the  most  in- 
teresting  subjects,  the  views  of  his  elevated  and  enlightened  mind  :  those 
who  had  the  same  opportunities^  will  remember  with  satisfaction,  the 
liberality  with  which  he  appreciated  the  talents  of  others,  the  candour 
with  which  he  always  treated  the  conduct  of  his  political  opponents,  tlie 
readiness  with  which  he  forgave  every  personal  injury,  and  the  general 
kindness  of  his  disposition  3  and  they  will  have  remarked,  that  a  long 
lingering  illness  had  as  little  affected  the  amiable  complacency  of  that  dis- 
position, as  it  had  weakened  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
I  cannot  help  calling  to  (he  memory  of  his  friends  some  of '^those  rare 
qualities  of  his  character  which  so  deservedly  rendered  him  the  object  of 
prhrate  affection  ;  his  public  merits  I  leave  without  fear  to-  the  impartial 
historian  r  no  person  perhaps  is  less  capable  of  tracing  them,  than  one 
who  cannot  avoid  mixing  his  own  sorrows  in  every  such  consideration, 
and  whose  mind,  in  endeavouring  to  recollect  what  he  was  as  a  public 
man,  dwells  btiil  more,  with  painful  grief^  on  the  affectionate  friend  whom 
ke  1^  lost" 

This  is  the  language  of  the  heart,  of  an  honest  heart  toOj,  whose  Ian<» 
guage  is  the  language  of  truth.  But  the  honourable  pride  of  having  en- 
joyed a  friend  of  such  transcendeut  qualities  and  endowments,  while,  on 
the  one  hand^  it  must  aggravate  his  loss,  cannot  fail,  on  the  otheo  to  af- 
ford him  the  best  consolation  of  which  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit. 
The  tract  closes  with  some  brief,  but  juAt  animadversions,  on  the  late  ne* 
gociation  for  peace:  on  the  policy  of  continuing  the  war,  until  the 
enemy  be  more  pacifically  disposed;  and  on  the  economy  of  our  internal 
establishments.  The  little  which  the  author  has  said  on  these  subjects, 
inakes  us  regret  extremely,  that  he  has  not  treated  them  more  at  large. 
The  following  instance  of  nooral  perfidy,  which  wp  have  not  yet  seeo 
noticed  in  print,  should  be  generally  known, 

"  On  the  9th  of  July,  M.  Talleyrand  promised  M.  J)'Oubrtl  and 
liOrd  iarmouth^  that  if  peace  was  made,  the  intended  Gcrmanf  arrange- 
ments should  not  take  cff^i^ct;  on  the  \7(k  the  e  arrangements  were  ac* 
tuaUif  concluded;  and  on  the  20th,  the  treaty  with  M.  D^Oubril  was 
signed ;  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  was,  Uiat  these  very  arrange- 
ments should  not  take  place!  Read  Negotiation  Papers,  Nos.  19,  21 , 
^nd  2%." 

^nd  jet  dur  Ministers  co^ld  be  so  inf^tq^ted  as  to  prolong  the  ne* 
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godation.  But  Mr.  Fox's  lust  for  peace  was  as  insatiate  as  it  was  un- 
natural; and  it  has,  unfortunately,  descenijled  to  his  nephew!  The 
author  speaks  in  terms  of  commendation  of  some  parts  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread's  plan  for  reforming  the  poor  laws;  and  informs  us,  that  this 
^  subject  had  deeply  interested  the  feelings,  and  engaged  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  thought  that  no  change  could  be  beneficial  which  was 
not  gradual.  But  our  limits  foiuid  to  enter  either  on  this  topic,  or 
on  anotlier  which  is  connected  with  it,  and  which  our  author  touches 
upon,  friendltf  societies,  the  principle  of  which  was  undoubtedly 
good,  though  experience  has  proved  them,  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  to  be  productive  of  very  great  evils.  On  these  two  subjects  our 
sentiments  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion.  We  have  only  to 
add  our  firm  couviction,  that  this  tract  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction by  all  real  friends  to  the  country,  of  whatever  party  or  opinion. 


Van  Mildert's  Historical  Fiezc  of  Infidelity.' 
(Continued from  P.  113.^ 

INT  tracing  tlie  progress  of  Deism,  the  learned  author  presents  us 
with  a  brief,  but  able,  analysis  of  the  tenets  of  one  of  its  first  and  most 
successful  champions,  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.   ' 

**  This  Author  boasts  of  having  discovered  certain  primary  Articles  of 
Rcltgioa,  containing  every  thing  roquisite  to  be  believed,  and  superseding 
the  necessity  of  Divine  llevelation.  The  existence  of  God  ;  the  worship 
that  is  due  to  him;  the  necessity  'of  piety  and  virtue;  the  expiation  of 
offences  by  repentance ;  and  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nlshmenbi ;  these  constitute,  according  to  his  scheme,  the  whole  of  Reli« 
gion,  and  are  discoTerable  by  the  Lifht  of  Xature,  without  any  commu« 
nication  of  the  Divine  will,  lie  pretcjids,  that,  in  establishing  this  system, 
he  does  not  overturn  Christianity,  bat  strengthens  and  contirmsit;  and 
he  is  no.t  wanting  in  professions  of  respect  for  the  Gospel,  because,  as  he 
assures  us,  itcoincidef!,  as  to  these  fundamental  points,  Mith  his  own  opini. 
ons.  Nevertheless,  his  contempt  and  even  hatred  of  the  Gospel,  is,  in  ' 
many  instances,  apparent :  and  if  (as- the  Apostle  intimates)  they  who 
are  '  zsithout  Christy*  arc  to  be  considered  as  '  without  God  \xi  the  world,' 
(ii^phes.  ii.  1^.)  it  will  not  be  ea!»y  to  acquit  this  specious  reasoner  of  the 
charge  of  Atheism  itself. 

'^  Among  the  tenets  which  he  advances,  to  bring  Christianity  into  dis- 
credit, b  the  maxim,  that  universal  conxent  is  a  necessari/  criterion  of 
Truth,  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  essential,  or  certain,  arti- 
cle of  belief,  which  is  not  thu»i  attested ;  a  maxim,  according  to  which 
no  one  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Faith  could  be  maintained ;  inasmuch  as, 
from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  (iospel,  to  the  present  hour,  numerous 
opponents  have  been  found  to  call  in  question  every  position,  every  doc- 
trine,  aay,  almost  every  iact,  which  it  contains.     This,  therefore,  mn«t 
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.    be  considered  as  aM  intentional,  thoagb  indirect,  attack  npon  its  credi- 
^  Mity. 

^'  It  is  another  postulatosi,  in  this  author's  system,  that  nothing  can 
properlj  be  admitted* as  true,  which  is  not  discorerable  bj  our  natural 
taculties,  i.  e.  by  reasoning  from  what  the  light  of  nature  sets  before  us : 
-^a  position  which  sets  aside  all  Revelation,  as  useless,  and  renders  almost 
every  Article  of  the  Christian  Faith  ■». credible,  because  no^ discoverable 
))y  such  a  mode  of  investigation. — He  protests,  indeed,  against  any  denial 
of  the  poBstbUitif  of  such  a  revelation  being  true ;  but  he  contends,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  certainty  of  its  being  so,  except  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  immediai€hf  given;  and  he  labours  to  prove,  that  all  Be- 
lief which  rests  upon  historical  testimony,  must  be  doubtful:  nfiy^ 
^  he  insists,  that  supposing  any  Revelation  to  be  true,  it  is  true  only  aa 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  revealed^  and  that  others,  to  whom  it  has 
not  been  so  communicated,  are  under  no  obligation  to  believe  it.  From 
all  which  reasoning,  the  inference  is  unavoidable,  that  none  but  Prophets, 
j'^postles,  or  those  who  are  actually  inspired,  can  rationally  believe  any 
thing  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal.  Insinuations  are,  moreover, 
interspersed,  that  even  lYispired  persons  ought  not  to  place  any  confidence 
in  the  Divine  communications  which  are  made  to  them,  unless  the  truths 
«o  revealed  be  such  as  they  might  have  discovered,  without  any  such 
Revelation. 

**  These  ar^  ampng  the  general  positions  levelled  by  this  author 
against  the  Christian  Faith:  besides  which,  many  particular  consldera-r 
lions  are  urged  and  detailed  at  great  length,  with  a  manifest  design  to  cast 
^  suspicion,  and  contempt,  upon  the  Sacred  Writings';  which,  indeed,  he 
scniples  not  occasionally  to  allude  to,  as  deserving  of  no  higher  estima* 
tSon  than  the  Talmud,  the  Koran,  or  the  Sybilline  Oracles. 

*'  Thus  docs  this  vain  boaster  endeavour  to  undermine  Christianity, 
and  to  erect  his  favourite  system  of  Natural  Religion  upon  its  ruins.  Yet 
is  it  observable,  that  with  all  his  labour  and  ingenuity j  he  is  evidently  at 
a  loss  for  a  soVid  foundation^  whereon  to  restliis  theory.  Whether  his 
own  articles  of  Belief  be  really  as  incontestable  as  he  would  represent  them 
4  to  be,  or  whether  they  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  Salvation,  he 
Hardly  dares  determine.  His  darling  Idol,  Natural  Religion,  fails  him  in 
his  utmost  need ;  and  too  clearly  is  it  seen,  that  he  is  intent  rather  upon 
the  destruction  of  Revelation,  than  upon  establishing,  in  it's  stead,  any 
system  on  which  he  himself  (an  confidently  rely. 

^'  It  is  also  apparent,  that  in  his  moc/(?  of  assailing  Christianity,  he  is  much 
indebted  to  its  Pagan  opponents,  of  old  times.  The  trite  and  often  refuted, 
objections,  that  Christianity  was  a  mere  innovation  upon  the  ancient  and 
true  Religion ;  that  whatever  it  had  of  truth  or  utility  was  derived  from 
the  schools  of  Philosophy,  of  which  it  exhibited  only  a  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect transcript ;  that  its  mysteries  were  mere  human  inventions  ;  that 
it'was  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  received,  for  several  ages  after  its  pro- 
mu-gation  ;  that  the  first  Christians  were  obstinate,  enthusiastic,  and  ir- 
rational; that  the  doctrines  of,JuStification,  Redemption,  and  Grace,  are 
absurd  and  pernicious  :•— these  and  many  other  calumnies  are  revived  from 
its  IJeathen  adversaries,  together  with  numberless  attempts  to  disprove 
the  accomplishment  of  the  Scripture  Prophecies,  and  to  asperse  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Prophets,  the  Aposiles,  and  our  Blessed  Saviour  himself; 
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in  all  wbicl  but  little  claim  can^  be  laid  to  ingennitj  or  norelty.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  his  efforts  to  inralidatc  the  testimony  of  the 
Seriptore  Miracles^  by  iii&idk>u8  comparisons  of  them  with /a/.v^  Miracles, 
and  by  endeavours  to  show,  that  Miracles,  of  any  kind,  do  not  Fuifli« 
cicntly  prove  the  truth  of  the  .Doctrines  whicb  they  are  wrought  to 
estalflish.  '  .  • 

"  From  all  this  it  is  a])undantly  dear,  that  this  Author's  protestations 
of  attachment  to  the  Gospel  are  wholly  insincere,  and  that  he  acts, 
throughout,  the  Hypocrite  and  Disserablor  ; — a  chagc  which  it  will  -be 
impossible  for  his  admirers  to  repel^  so  longias  his  writings  attest,  that 
while  he  panegyrizes  Christianity,  on  the  one  hand,'  as  a  suramarv  of  re- 
ligious perfection,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  omits  no  censures,  no  calum- 
nies, no  sophistry,  no  insinuations,  which  its  avowed  enemies  have  at  any 
time  urged  against  it,  nor  has  he  spared  any^  pains  to  give  them  their 
fall  effect." 

The  next  labourer  in  the  vineyard  oif  Infidelity  was  the  notorious 
HobbeSy  who  pursued  the  same  object  as  his  noble  predc:ccssor,  but 
sought  to  obtain  it  by  diiferent  means,  llic  coninioner  disdained  to 
wear  the  mask  of  hypocrisy  which  the  peer  had  deemed  it  ex|Kjdient  to-- 
assume ;  the  slow  operation  of  mining  and  sappiiig  did  not  suit  his 
bold  and  daring  spirit ;  open,  implacable  hostility,  was  more  pleasing 
to  his  aspiring  mind.  With  a  disposition  truly  satanic,  he  laboured  to 
convince  his  fellow-creatures,  ihsit  faith  was  a  phantom,  and  duty  to 
God 'a  chimera.  In  short,  that  men  were  only  born'  for  themselves, 
and  for  each  other,  and  that  human  autlK>rity  was  paramount  to  that  of 
God.  Tliere  was  a  great  similarity,  between  the  itnets  of  these  per- 
verse. Tain,  and  misguided  men,  and  those  of  some  of  the  Pagan  philo- 
sophers; but  it  is  horrible  to  think  that  such  monstrous  doctrines 
sbouki  have  been  listened  to  with  patience  in  a  Clnistian  country,  and 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  Christianity.^  The  pious  purpose  of  subverting 
the  Christian  faith  was  farther  promoted,  on  the  G.ntinent  of  Europe,  by 
the  indefetigable  efforts  of  the  apostate  Jew,  ^pinosa,  who,  soaring 
into  the  highest  regions  of  human  extravajzunce,  deii.ed  even  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  sucli  as  the  Scripture^  describe  him  ;  confounding  him 
incessantly  with  the  ^itf^enV//ww/rene,  and  ascribing  to  him  no  attributes 
or  powers  but  such  as  are  not  voluntarily,' but  necessarily,  exerted. 
To  a  man  who  could  so  speak  of  the  D«Mty,  the  superiiiteiidance  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  providence  would^  naturaily  enough,  appear  chi- 
merical ;  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  puni.siiments,  fajUasucal  and 
superstitious.  His  sophistry,  however,  is  excrdscd,  with  equal  inge- 
nuity and  industry,  in  the  vain  attenipt  to  reconcile  the  most  glaring 
contradictions,  to  prove  that  his  system  is  by  no  mf  aus  hostile  to  Heli-  , 
gion  and  viitue,  n6r  \et  to  Christianity  itself,  ih'Hiuh  it  denies  all  its 
fundafnental  doctrines !  Mr.  Van  Milderl's  obseiv.aions  on  the  pro- 
ductions and  the  ch^acters  of  these  three  great  i/iq)ostors,  as  they  have  - 
beeti  emphatically  called,  are  eminently  j'wi. 

The  author  has  taken  for  the  text  of  his  Ti  n^i  Sermon,  tHe  follow- 
ing words  of  the  Apostle : — *^But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  rcax 
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tcorse  and  worsCy  deceiving  and  bcin^  deceived,"    Words  pecolitrly 
adapted  to  the  rapid  progress  of  Infiderity  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  ; 
which  gave  birth  to  a  Blount,  a  Toland,  a  Shaftesbury,   a  Collins,  a 
Woolston,  a  Tindall,  a  Morgan,  a  Cliubb,  a  Bolingbroke,  cum  multis 
aiiis  ejusdem  generi^^     Of  these  penerters  of  the  faith,  and  their  licen- 
tious associates,  who  were  absurdly  denominated  Free' thinkers,  Mr. 
V.    Mildert  most  truly  observes,  the    term  is  most  grossly  misap- 
plied^ "  if  understood  to  denote  a  freedom  from  {vaitialit}*  and  pre- 
judice, since  nqne,  perhaps,  ever  proved  themselves  more  slavishly  ad- 
dicted to  a  few  favourite  leaders,   whom   they   suffered   entirely  to 
hoodwink  their  understandings,  and  to  lead  them,  almost  without  in- 
quiry or  consideration,  into  the  depths  of  error  and  delusion.'*     lliese 
self-sufficient  votaries  of  Ittfidelity^  who  continued  to  enlist  the  capri- 
cious o;oddess  Fashion  on  their  side,  did  incredible  mischief,  in  de- 
bauchipg  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  both  s^t  home  and  abroad. 
And  wlien  they  returned  from  the  field,  other  champions  of  still  jjreater 
abilities  stood  forward  in  support  of  the  same  impious  cause.     The  au- 
thor^s  account  of  Hume  and  of  his  works ,  is  too  interesting  to  be 
omitted  here» 

'^  After  the  labours  ofmos-t  of  the  above-mentioned  Infidels  had  ceased^ 
and  their  authors  bad  been  called  away,  to  give  an  account  of  them,  at  a 
more  dreadful  tribunal  than  that  of  hntnan  opinion ;  there  aros*  a  wor- 
thy saccessor  to  them  in  their  undertaking  ;  one  hi  the  most  subtly  and 
dangerous  opponents,  that  Christianity  ever  met  with  in  this  country. 
This  was  the  admired  Historian,  Hume  ;  whose  ambidon  to  excel  like- 
wise as  a  Philosopher,  led  him  to  Metaphysical  researrbes,  which  he  pro- 
aecated  with  extraordinary  assiduity,  and  applied,  with  most  miscbievoas 
effect,  to  bts  designs  against  Revealed  ilcligion. 

^^  Great  was  the  admiration  of  MetaphybicaMcarning  early  in  the  last 
Century  :  atid  so  highly  wa^  it  esteemed  even  b}-  the  friends  of  Revelation, 
as  well  as  by  its  enemies,  that  few  controversies  were  maintained,  without 
an  ostentatious  di^splay  on  cither  side,  of  proficiency  in  this  branfth  of 
Science; — of  Science  ^  falsely  so  called,' whe»  applied  to  the  subject  of 
Riiigion,  since  it  is  incompetent  to  lead  us  to  auy  of  its  fundamental 
truths,  and  scorns  more  likely  to  '  engender  strifes  and  doubtful  disputa- 
tions,' than  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth.  Hence,  we  are  the  less  sur- 
prized that  Infidels  should  eagerly  resort  to  it,  as  one  of  the  readiest  •and 
most  conyeni^ntNreapons  for  the  warfare  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
Th'dt  Hume  was  no  inconsiderable  adept  in  Uiis  species  of  polemics,  will 
appear  from  a  brief  analysts  of  his  principles  and  opinions.  It  Mill  'also 
be  equally  evident,  that,  in  his  rage  for  Scepticfsm,  he  set^  at  defiance  prin- 
ciples the  most  Brmly  established,  and  most  universally  received. 

^^  In  his  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  that  species  of  Evifience^  by  which 
matters  of  fact  are  to  he  proved,  this  Author  denies  that  any  certain  in- 
ference can  be  drawn  from  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect.  Ac« 
cordingly  he  labours  to  overthrow  the  argument  for  the  e&istcnce  of 
Goo,  from  the  frame  of  the  Universe.  He  endeavours  als6  to  prove, 
that  no  conciu>iYe  argument  can  justly  be  drawn  from  experience.  He 
further  a.ssi-rts^  that  we  can  have  no  certainty  of  the  truth  of  any  thin^, 
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JoaAess  ire  are  able  to  explain  the  manner  of  it,  or  how  it  is :  and  in  argiu 
Ing  against  Miraden^  he  insists  that  there  is  an  inviolable  ^uniforroih'  iii 
Batare,  each  as  never  is,  and  never  can  be,  broken.     Another  of  his  fa* 
Tonrite  positions  is,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  conclude  any  thing  re« 
specting  the  Divine  power  or  wisdom,  in  the  formation  of  the  Universe, 
becanse  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  huma^  experience; 
and  thiat  Creation  being  a  ringuUw  tffect^  we  cannot  infi^r  its  cause,  i.  e. 
in  other  words,  we  cannot  infer  that  it  ha<i  a  Creator.     With  respect  to  a 
future  jeiate^  he  denies  (with  Bolingbroke)  that 'we  have  any  such  csU 
denceof  the  Divine  attributes,  as  can  lead  us  to  expect  it,  much  less  to 
expect  any  other  rewards  or  punuhments  than  what  <his  life  atfbrds :  in. 
the  establishment  of  which  point,  he  insists  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe 
to  the  Supreme  Being  any  attribute  or  perfection^  unless  we  see  it  ful/^ 
exerted  in  this  preseat  world,  without  any  appearance  of  disorder  or  ir- 
regularity.   Miracles,  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate,  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing proved  by  any  evidence  whatsoever.    Experience  he,  in  this  instance, 
aisumes  to  be  the  only  proper  guide  in  matters  of  fact,  thoiigli,  accord  lu^ 
to  his  reasoning  here  and  elsewhere,  he  regards  experience  itself  as  dclu- 
sive.     The  course  of  nature,  he  observes,  is  uniform  ;  therefore  there  is 
an  uniform  experience  against  miracles,  and,  consequently,  a  full  and  entire 
proof  of  their  falsehood.     With  regsi'd  to  human  testimony,   he  argues, 
that  when  it  is  produced  in  attestation  of  a  miracle,  it  is  contrary  to  oar 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  therefore  creates  a  contest  oitjzo 
opposite  experiences^  or  proof  against  proof  /  of  which  the  one  destroys 
the  other,  supposing  both  to  be  equal;  or  of  which,  if  unequal,  the  strong* 
esttuust  prevail.  But  as  there  is  uniform  experience  against  a  m:racle,  there 
is  full  and  direct  proof  against  its  existence;  and  consequently,  no  man 
can  beUeve  it,  without  renouncing  his  understanding,     kle  allows,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  as  have 
attested  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  except  the  absolute  impossiOiliij/^  or 
(which  he  regards  as  the  same  thing)  the  miracalous  nature  of  the  event* 
Next,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that,  in  point  of  /oc/,  there  never  was  a 
miraculous  event,  in  any  history,  establisiied  upon  evidence  deserving  of 
creciit.    He  argues,  that,  considering  the  proneness  of  mankind  to  believe 
wonders,  we  ought  to  reject  them  even  without  examination  ;  that  the  ac- 
counts of  them  abound  most  among  barbarous  and  ignorant  nations ; 
and  that  opposite  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  support  of 
different  Religions,  so  as  to  destroy  one  another.    He  also  narrates  several 
fictitious  miracles,  in  order  to  discredit  real) ones.     But  in  all  this,  it  mar 
be   remarked,  the  author  seems  to  admit,  that  if  miracleii  were  2iccom« 
panied  with  their  proper  proofs,  they  might  rationally  be  believe<1 ;  not- 
withstanding his  former  position,  that  no  leyiimony  zchaiever  can  re^|,der 
(hem  credible ;  which  position,  if  it  were  valid*  would  render  all  farther 
argument  siiperliuous.     Lest,  however,  this  favourite  argument  siiotfld 
fail  of  producing  conviction,  he  has  accumulated  many  trite  and  often. 
refuted  objections  respecting  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles; 
rnsinuating,  that  to  be  venerated  as  Prophets  and  inspired  Mes«engers  of 
(rod,  was  a  gr^at  teipptation  to  imposture;  that  the  Gospel,  in  its  in- 
faiicy,  vi;a<»  disregarded  by  the  wise  and  learned  ;  that  afterwards  the  re-  , 
^rds  necessary  to  disprove  it,  were  either  Jost  or  destroyed  ;  and  that  its 
preachers  werp  ve^^  of  no  credit  nor  respectability.     After  various  insig. 
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nificant  observations  on. the  credulity  of  mankind,  andthtf  preralcnce  of 
fdUc  Religions  in  the  world,  he  proceeds  to  cavil  at  the  morality  of  the 
Go)^pe],  scandalonsly  traducing  it,  as  having  a  tendency  to  stupify  the 
understanding,  to  harden  the  heart,  and  to  sour  the  tempers  of  mankind. 
^'  Strangi'iy  incoherent  ahd  absurd  as  this  iystem  appears,  4t  served  to 
procucefoMts  author  an  extensive,  though  disgraceful, "reputation,  both  here 
and  in   oreii^n  countries.     Its  very  obscurity,  perhaps,  contributed  to  in- 
crease its  rc'pirtation  among  the  vain  and  ignorant :  and  n^any,  it  is  probable, 
not  only  gave  the  author  credit  for  extraordinary  discernment,  but  impli- 
citly adopted  his  opinions,  from  being  as  little  able  to  understand  his  ar- 
guments, as  to  refute  them.     Happily,  however,  for  the  interests  of  true 
Philosophy,  Morals,'  and  llcligion,-  his  sophistry  was  fully  exposed,  and 
treated  with  the  censure  and  ridicule  which  it  deserved,  by  men  of  admira- 
ble talents,  who  furnished  an  eil'octual  antidote  to  tlie  puisoi\  he  so  insidi- 
ously administered." 

But  it  was  reserved  for  a  hip;lier  naii^e  than  that  of  Hume  to  plead 
the  cause  of  Intidelity,  on  the  Continent,  as  well  by  example  as  by  pre- 
Vept ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Europe,  in  the  Eighteeuth  Ce?iitury,  had  her 
Julian. 

''  But  that  which  principally  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  InlJ- 
dcl  principles  throughout  Kurope,  during  the  last  Century,  was  the  avowed 
pat/onage  and  active  assistance  of  the  most  distinguished  Prince  of  his 
age,  FuEDKRic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia;  Ji^iose  eYcrtfbns,  togetlier 
with  those  of  the  most  celebrated  French  Philosophers  of  his  time,  for  tlie 
express  .purpose  of  overthrowing  Christianity,  have  been  so  fully  dc- 
'  vcioped  in  publications  of  rpcent  date  *,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail 
the  proofs  of  them  at  large.  .  Sufficient  evidence  indeed  might  l>e  pro- 
duced^ from  the  posthumous  works  and  corred}K)ndence  of  Frederic  him- 
self, that  a  sj^stematic  conspiracy  of  this  kind  was  carried  ow  under  his 
auspices  in  almost  every  State  in  Europe.     Like  the  Emperor  Julian,  this 
vain,  ambitimis,  and  artful  PrinCi*^  conceived  an  early  hatred  to  the  Gos- 
pel, wrought  into  his  mind  by  an  unhappy  i{i«tercourse  with  unprinoipled 
Sophists,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  indiscipline  and  the  inexperience* 
of  his  youth,  to  instil  into  him  sentiments  the  most  prolligate  and  licentious, 
like  Julian  also,  in  his  morcadvanccd  years,  he  became  desirous  of  convert- 
ing the  whole  civilized  world  into  a  seminary  of  Infidelity  ;  with  this  only 
ditlerenee,  that,  instead  of  introducing  the  follies  and  fopperies  of  Pagan- 
ism, his  aim  was  to  substitute  for  Christianity  a  dreary  system  of  Atheism^ 
or  of  a  Deism  so  n^rly  approaching  to  Athei^^m,  as  to  atlbrd   no  bet^tr  * 
prospect  to  its  deluded  followers.     For  this  purpose,  ih^  l^ilosophic^tl 
Societies,  inmost  of  the  European  State?,  were  p4t  uuder  the  sirperinlon- 
dencc  of  men  deeply  infected  with  what  was  diguilied  by  the  appellation 
of  PhilosopJHcal  Unbelief.     Correspondence  was  kept  up  betw<;en  these 
Soeictit's,  a.id  between  individuals  embarked   in  this  great  undertaking, 
howevir  remote  from  each  o^her.     Literary  journals   were  carried  0Q> 
with  tlie  intent  of  giving  celebrity  and^ciFCulation  to  those  works  only, 
whicii  should  bear  the  marks  of  the  Infidel  Beast  in  their  foreheads  ;  and 
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to  stHle  In  the  birth,  if  possible,  every  production  ho><tile  to  their  design. 
Statesmen  and  Courtiers  were  also  bu&ied  in  obtainiu^:;  the  faTour  and  en. 
couragement  of  their  respective  Sovereigns  towards  the  anVbitiuus  and  as. 
saming^Philosophists  of  the  age  ;  so  that  bcarcely  a  department  of  any  im- 
portaDoe  was  fdiefl,  but  by  them,  or  their  weak  and  servile  deptMulia^ts. 
Thus  did  they  endeavour  to  compel  religion  to  hi^e  itself  as  a  thing  of 
nought^  '  a  despised  and  broken  Idol,'  fit  oaly  for  the  veneration  of  the 
iUitera^te  and  the  vulgar." 

In  the  Eleventh  Sention,  from  Q.  Peter,  iii,  3, — *^  There  shall  come, 
in  the  last  dm/Sy  scojjers  zvalki/ig  after  their  own  lusts,''  the^  author 
proceeds  to  mark  the  causes  atid  promoters  of  liiiidelit}',  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  Centui-y  ;  Mhich,  in  his  opiuioii,  produced  luorc  Scof- 
fers, pro})erly  so  called,  than  any  preceding  period.  He  then 
briefly  adverts  to  the  ineauJi  employed  by  the  French  PhllosophisLs  for 
the  eradication  of  every  religious  and  moral  principle  from  the  mind^ 
of  all  classes  of  people ;  closing  the  disgusting  view  with  the  foUowr 
ii»g  lad  finish  to  that  scene  of  proliigacy  and  of  Uorror. 

"  It  was  another  mo<'t  pernicious  objeqt  of  this  formidabfe  confedorary, 
to  corrupt  the  Female  Sjv^  and  to  render  them  active  promoters  of  LxiU 
ddity.  XVell  knowing  the  inlluenee  of  female  coiulurt  npon  the  maun  rs, 
sentiments,  and  priiaciples  of  mankind,  it  was  lie  eniKa^ur  of  (he.se 
"  children  of  Hell,"  to  pcrvort  the  greatest  bli-*  .Mg  which  Uud  harh 
bestowed  on  man,  in  this  lower  wcu-ld,  into  hU  greafe^t  curse  and  misery. 
Instead  of  adorning  herself  '  with  shamefacedncss  and  sobriety,'  (  rrini.iii, 
4.)  and  with  that  '  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  Spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price,'  (I  Pet.  iii.  4.)  Woman  was  \?,v.p't  by  rhcse 
Sophisters,  to  become  the  agent  of  cunning,  strife,  ('i^pvtation.  volnptn- 
oasness,  and  rebellion  against  God  and  Man.  Too  iuccii;.vftil  m  ere  tf  o ,  in 
gaining  over  many  of  these  as  coadjutors  in  tlieir  (anbc:  Uio  oiunt  bi 
whose  iQiiucnce  is  but  too  evident  in  the  records  of  modern  tinics  ; — nay, 
is  still  but  too  severely  felt,  in  our  own  as  well  hs  in  othir  count  rius. 

"  All  ranks  and  descriptions  of  persons  bcini^  tlius  prepared  and  Ihtcd, 
by  erery  species  of  iniquity  and  delusion,  for  the  dt--i;;ns .ol  tlitir  e\icrab!e 
leaders,  we  inay  co^s^  to  be  astoni;»hcd  at  the  trc.ne'.iJous  car.i^-lioplic 
"Which  ensued.  The  French  revolution  (dreadful  as  it  must  be  d.tMied, 
by  every  one  who  retains  a  sentiment  of  religion  or  litiinaiiity)  is  but  the 
practical  Commentary  on  the  pernicious  principles  in  which  it  orig;iia ted. 
To  these  J  the  destruction  of  the  AltAr,  of  the  I'hrone,  and  of  Society  it- 
self, is  so  clearly  to  be  ascribed,  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  tr-ice  it  to  any 
other  source.  Outrage  upon  outrage,  horror  upon  horror,  falsehood 
upon  faUehood ;  the  annihilation  of  truth,  order,  justice,  decency,  and 
hnraanity ;  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  that  Apostacy  and  Blasphemy,  to 
disseminate  which  had  beep  the  unceasing  object  of  the  professed  Adorers 
of  Liberty  and  Heason.'' 

Mr.  Van  Mildert  then  turns  from  tlie  French  Revolution  to  some 
of  its  most  ardent  admirers  in  this  eountrv. 

"  Fopemo«»t  in  the>xanks^  appeared  the  authors  of  '  the  Age  of  Re^* 
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Mon^*  and  of  the  ^Enquiry  into  PolHiciU  Justice;*  worlcs  now  smliag  fait 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  into  oblivion,  and  consigned  to  just  execration,  bj 
everj  frivnd  of  Truth  and  Social  Order.     Their  effects,  however,  on 
thot!sands  of  weuk,  i;;norant,  and  corrupt  minds*  can  never  be  sufiiciendy 
deplored :  and  when  we  recollect  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  with 
which  the  former  of  these  wo  ks  was  circulated  among  the  rery  dregs  of 
the  populace,  (by  whcim  it  was  devoured  with  an  avidity  which  bespoke 
the  innate  depravity  of  their  minds,)  it  i^  impossible  not  to  tremble,  eTcn 
now,  at  the  consequences  which  have  ensued,  and  which  may  yet  ensae, 
from  so  drcp-rooted  and  wide-spreading  an  evil.    Every  year's  csperienc« 
brings  ns,  indeed,  fresh 'proofs  of  the  baleful  influence  of  these  and  other 
productions  of  Scoffers  at  Religion  ;  and  although  they  may  not  have  ef- 
fected so  general  and  avowed  an  Jpostacif  from  the  Faith,  as  wa5  intend- 
ed   yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  very  general  Yat/z/  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  morals  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  lower  orders  in 
partirnlar,  by  the  dis^soraination  of  what  have  been  termed  Jacobinical 
principles  ;  principles  compounded  of  a  hatred  to  God,  and  of  hostility  to 
all  1n^(itiitions,.poIitica)  or  religious,  which  tend  io  restrain  the  destructive 
passions  and  propensities  of  mankind.     Thus  it  appears  that  even  thtsh^ 
▼on red  Country,  in  possession  of  the  purest  Faith  and  the  mildest  Govern- 
ment, that  ever  nation  was  blessed  ^ith,  has  not  been  without  its  *^  gene- 
ration of  vipers^"  who  have  made  it  the  labo6r  of  their  lives  to  forward 
tlie  diabolical  design  of  man's  temporal  and  eternal  destruction." 

Unfortunately  this  ''  generation"  is  not  yet  extinguished ;  and  their 
cause  has  been  materially  assisted  by  heretics,  schismatics,  and  rational 
believers;  all  of  whom  have  had  a  particular  predilection  for  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Socinians,  and  especially  of  those  of  tlieir  great  leader,  Dr» 
Priestley. 

9 

*'  It  is  also  deserving  of  remark^  that  Infidels  have  generally  shown  a 
peculiar  tenderness  towards  another  well-known  Sect,  (the  followers  of 
George  Fox,)  distinguished  not  only  by 'their  own  fanatical  pretensions 
to  Inspiration^  than  which  nothing  can  tend  more  to  bring  the  tru$  In- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  into  contempt,)  but  also  by'their  absolute  re- 
jection of  tRe  Christian  Sacraments  and  the  Christian  Priesthood ;  which 
bt:in^  (as  the  enemies  of  our  Faith  arc  well  aware)  essential  to  the  pre- 
ferT.Ui(»n  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  arc  inclined  to  hail  as 
brethren,  those  who  treat  them  with  irreverence  and  neglect.*' 

Men  who  so  mutihte  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  robbing  it  of 
some  of  its  greatest  essentials,  may  be  truly  .said  to  ^erve  its  enemies. 
But  these  pczs-s/Vc  servants  of  Intidelity  rendered  it  much  less  service  than 
it9  active  Irriend,  Dr.  Geddcs,  a  minbter  of  tiie  Romish  church. 

^^  Of  those,  who,  professing  the  Faith,  have  yet  laboured  to  do  it 
most  essential  injury,  and  whom  charity  itself  can  hardly  exculpate  from 
the  charge  of  zoiifullj/  endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  qon tempt,  none,  per- 
lia()S,  appears  in  a  more  disgraceful  light,  than  a  distinguished  Divine  of  J 
the  RoQiish  Church,  (Dr.  Gcddes,)  patronized,  in  this  Country,  by  some  1 
persons  little  aware  of  his  designs.  This  VVritcr  applied  the  whole 
Weight  of  his  learoiug  aiKl  talcuts  to  an  artful  attack  upon  the  Divine  au- 
thority 
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thority  of  the  Scriptures,  Through  the  medium  of  a  new  Translation  of 
the  Bible,  he  strives  to  show,  that  these  Scriptures  are  entitled  to  no  other 
resj^ect  or  veneration  than  what  is  dae  to  them,  as  curious  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. To  impress!  this  persuasion  upon  his  readers,  he  has  ri-course 
to  the  most  bitter  satire  and  ridicule;  endeavouring  to  exhibit  them  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  being  considered  as  the  word  of  God.  Trite  infidel 
objections,  gleaned  from  various  sources,  are  plentifully  inter^tpersed  ; 
and,undor  a  show  of  more  satisfactorily  Ulustratiti^  the  Sacred  Code,  and 
reconciling  it  to  the  prejudices  of  Philosophical  Unbelievers,  (a  favourite 
B.po\ogy^  or  a  plausible  pretext,  with  many,  for  r  ndering  the  word  of 
God  subservient  to  human  opinions,)  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties  are 
(taken  with  the  Text,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  misrepresonting  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  and*  doctrines  of  Ifoly  Writ.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  artful  mode  than  this  of  assailing  its  Divine  authority : 
^nd  had  the  Writer  lived  to  compK'at  his  design,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  Revealed  Religion  might  have  suffered.  But,  happily,  his  ^i^ 
forts  (hij^hly  as  they  have  been  extolled,  by  Critics  of  similar  principles 
ivith  his  own)  have  not  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation;  and  as  it 
has  pleased  God  to  remove  him,,  before  his  labours  were  nearly  com- 
pleatcd,  we  may  trust  that  not  all  the  unmerited  commendations  of"  his  in- 
fidel'encomiasts,  will  be  able  to  rescue  his  work  from  sp.edy  oblivion." 

We  may  congratulate  oiu*selve.s,  on  having  endeavoured  to  counter* 
act  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  unprincipled  efforts  of  tlie  schismatical 
crifics  to  give  circulation  and  currency  to  the  mischievous  principles  of 
this  Romish  Priest^  who  was  patronized  by  one  of  the  riclieat  laymen 
of  that  persuasion  ;  but  whose  writings^  we  had  hoped,  would  liave 
been  ably  answered l)y  Mr.  Joseph  lierrington,  Ut.  Mihier,  or  s(^me 
Other  of  the  able  writers  among  the  Homish  Divines^  in  this  country, 
who  cannot  suffer  the  s*arred  authority  of  the  Scripturt^s  to  be  attacked, 
without  exposing  the  very  foundations  of  their  own  faith  to  de« 
struction. 

In  his  Twelfth  Discourse,  the  nuthor  briefly  recapitulates  the  sub- 
stance of  his  preceding  arguments,  demonstrates  tlie  importance  of  si- 
milar hiquiries,  and  concludes  with  solemn  warnings  of  surrounding 
dangers,  and  with  impressive  admonitions  to  oppose  the  tempter  with 
piety  and  zeal.  With  one  extract  from  thai  part  of  the  Sermon,  which 
relates  to  the  me  of  such  discussions,  where  tlic  subject  is  most  ably 
treated,  we  shall  close  our  account  of  the  First  volume  of  these  va- 
luable Lectures. 

^^  But,  what  (it  may  be  asked)  is  the  practical  use  Vj  be  made  of  this 
Tiew  of  Inddelity  ?  gr  how  can  it  promote  the  cau.se  of  True  Rv^Hgioa, 
thus  to  represent  it  as  the  object  ol'coatinual  opposition  and  hatred  ? 
Nay,  does  not  such  a  representation  of  the  powerful  intluence  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  and  of  the  success  of  his  agents  in  counteracting  God's  gracious 
purposes,  rather  tend  to  countenance  the  impious  Manirhean  notion  of 
two  opposite  principles,  good  and  evil,  by  whom  the  wurli  is  distracted? 
Does  it  not^  at  least,  give  eucour^gciuc  it  to  Unbelievers,  to  buaj»t  of  the 
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effect  of  their  eadeari^urs,  and  to  despise  the  Faith  as  notsuffidentlj  welU 
grounded  to  command  the  assent  and  veneration  of  mankind  ? 

'^  ,To  these  questions,  some  brief  reply  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

^^  First,  then,  with  respect  to  the  practical  use  of  such  a  view  of  Infi« 
dclity,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Gospel,  at«tbis 
advanct'd  age  of  the  world,  after  such  continued  hostility,  such  a  combina- 
tion of  effects  to  destroy  it,  affords  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin.  It  seems  incredible,  that  a  system  so  much  at  unity  in  itself,  should 
hare  been  successfully  carried  on,  uiidcr  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  and 
Christian  Dispensations,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  attacks  that  were 
^  inadi*.  upon  it,  in  every  age,  by  Apostates  and  Unbelievers,  unless  it  had 
been  supported  by  aid  from  above. 

''  This  argument,  from  the  peculiar  antiquity  and  uninterrupted  conti- 
nuance of  the  Christian  scheme,  is  (as  we  shall  hereafter  have -occasioH 
more  (ully  to  show)  of  irresistible  force.  No  other  instance  of  the  kind 
can  be  produced.  No  other  llcli^ion  has  pretensions  so  ancient,  has  a 
genealogy  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  transmitted  in  so  clear  and  unbroken  a 
line,  as  that  forwliich  we  contend.  Paganism  could  not  trace  back  its 
origin  to  so  remote  a  date  :  and  Paganism  has  been  Tor  ages  destroyed. 
Judnifim  yields  to  it  in  antiquity ;  and  has  long  since  lost  i£s  distinctive 
claims  to  Divine  authority.  MaJiometanism  is  a  religion  of  yesterday, 
compared  with  either  of  these,  and  has  subsisted  only  by  the  power  of 
the  Sword,  or  the  implicit  credulity  of  its  followers.  Philosophical  Uti* 
beliefs  to  whatever  aoti(iuity  it  may  pretend,  can  boast  of  no  priority  to 
Revealed  Religion,  by  its  opposition  to  which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  ^ 
having  no  clearly-defined  or  authoritative  system  of  its  own.  The  Gos- 
pel alone  had  its  birth  in  the  iirst  age  of  man  ;'hath  in  some  mode  or  other, 
been  ever  since  preserved  to  him,  for  his  light  and  consolation ;  hath  at 
no  one  period  of  time  left  itself  without  witness  of  its  power  and  truth  ; 
and  stiir  rears  its  head,  dauntless  and  confident  6f  victory,  though 
<  pi  reed  through  with  many  sorrows,'  and,  like  its  Divine  AuUioe,  ^  des* 
pisad  and  rejected'  of  multitudes^  to  whom  it  holds  out  the  gracious  offer 
of  pardon  and  salvation. 

''  But  farther ;  in  the  very  opposition- which  has  been  made  tb  the  Gos- 
pel we  behold  a  striking  fultilment  of  many  Scripture  i-'rophecies.  Fore- 
most among  these,  stands  the  very  remarkable  prediction,  accompanying 
the  first  promise  of  the  Redeemer  ;  which  has  this  peculiar  importance 
attached  to  it,  that  its  accomplishment  is  continually  going  on,  through 
all  ages  of  the  world.  )n  after  times,  many  prophecies  relating  to  thp 
posterity  of  Ham,  aud  the  descendants  of  Ishntacl ;  to  the  overthrow  of 
liabylon,  Tyre,  and  Kgypt;  to  the  calamitous  dispersion  of  the  Jc^s, 
and  the  dt'Struction  of  Jerusalem  ;  bore  a  manifest  reference  to  the  idoia- 
trics  and  apostacies  of  the  respective  nations  to  whom  they  were  applied, 
aud  received  their  accomplishment  in  events  which  were  brought  upon 
those  nations,  as  just  judgments  of  God,  for  their  departure  from  his  Faith 
and  Worship,  in  the  New  Testament  also,  and  in  the  Prophet  Daniel, 
are  Prophecies  descriptive  of  Antichrist,  in  the  latter  times.  More  par- 
ticularly in  the  Apocalypse,  are  predicted  the  rise,  growth,  and  down&ll 
of  the  Papal  and  Mahometan  powers,  and  (according  to  some  interpre- 
ters of  eminence)  not  a  few  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  Atheistical 
,    Infidelity  of  the  present  age.     The  deveiopemcntof  any  of  these  portions 
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ofl&tory  must  tend  to  confirm  our  belief  itt 'Hoi  j  Writ,  and  strengthen 
the  proofs  of  Ui-Diirine  authority.  We  arc  hereby  enabled  to  produce  a 
growing  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Revelation,  drawn*  from  facts,  to  which 
all  History  bears  record. 

'^  'itis  also  deserrijig  6f  romark^  (as  giving  additional  force'  to 'this 
particular  species  of  evidence  in  favovr  of  Christianity,)  that  in  every  dif^ 
ferent  kind  of  Apostacy  or  Iu^delity,«we  nuiy  perceive  some  appropriate » 
character,  which  marks  its.  connectioa  with  that  particular  Dispensation 
of  ReTcaled  Religion,  under  which  it  took  place.     Hcnce'it  is  that  conn*, 
terfeit  Religion  l^ars  testimony  to  the  True.     Paganism  throws  light  on 
the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  institutions.     lyiahometanism  attests  the  au- 
thority of  Moses  and  of  Christ.     Infidel  Philosophy,  when  it  aspires  to 
instruct  us  in  Theological  sut)jects,  betrays  Its  obligations  to  the  Sacred 
Oracles  of  God,  for  whatever  it  dan  produce.^hat  bears  the  semblant;e  of' 
Truth;  Insomuch*  that  the  difierence  bitweeti  the  various  systems  of  Vhdt 
,is  called  Natural  Theology,'  beforoand  since  the  coming  of  Christ,' 'i^evi*' 
dently  the  diflSerenoe  between  a  knowledge  of  Divine  Truths  derived  front' 
an  obsciined  tradition,  oc  an  imp^fedt '  acquaintance  with;  the  Jewish* 
Scriptures,  and  that  more  full  and  accnrkte-knowledge  of  them,  which ' 
.  has  since  beqo;  Spread  among  manfrindiby^tha  publication  of  <hc  Gospels  ' 
^^  This  might  be  further  illustrate,  bjr. considering  the  periods  of  time? 
at  which  thesereral  systems  of-Falfe  Religion  have  appeared;  ai^d  by. 
showing  how  inexplicable  and  ufiaccQnntable  th^  woaJd  be,  were  we  to> 
invert  or  misplace  the  order  of  thei^  ;ippearance«     m  M^9  for  ias.tance9^ 
could  b^'more  inconceivable,  than- that  such  a  system  as  the  ancient  Pa^-^ 
|fanff^w,*should'8pring  iip  anew^  and' prevail,  t^  the  present  datf^  in -any  ^ 
nation  upon  earth  ?  And  why  so^  but  because  it  Is  inconceivable,  that  iany . 
sndi  system  should  be  constructed^  without  material's  wherewith  ^o  frame . 
it,  Similar  to  those  which  the  Heathens  of  old  borrowed  from  Patriardial 
and  Jewish  rites  ?  What  progress,  again,,  can  we  suppose  that  the  Re- 
ligion of  Mahomet  would  have  made,  had  it  come  forth  in  the  zenith  of 
CrreclMi  or  Redman  Power  ?  or  how  would  it  now  adapt  itself,  as  a  new 
sjstem,  to  the  state  of  ciriKsation  and  knowledge*  in  Christian  conn* 
tries  ?  Precisely  at  the  time  when  it  arose,  and  at  that  time  only,  was  it' 
calculated  to  succioed,  fcom  a  coneurreBcjD  of  events^  political  and  raligiousy. 
favourable  in  all  respects  to  the  views  of  its  Founders.    In  like  riianner,/ 
it  miglit  not  be  difficult  to  ^how^  that,  in  ail  agjes  pf  the  world,  the  pro*) 
grcssive  variations. in  error .ai^fkLpehoodiiave  run  parallel  with  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  True  Roligion ;  so  as  clearly  to  indicate  the  constant 
operation  of  a  Deceiving  Spirit,  prosecuting  one  invariable  plirpose,  that 
of  frustrating  God's  gracious  designs  towards  fallen  ma^,  and  under  erery  .. 
IXspensation  of  fhc  Divine  Will,  suggesting  new  mode's  of  delusion,  ,ac- 
« carding  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  condition  of  mankind."  ^ 

(To  he  continued.) 
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end  of  Exports  a^/d  ImporU,  Sfc.  ifc.  8fc.  Printed  bif  Order  of  tie 
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THIS  Volume  ifl,  iR^ith  the  greatfost  propriety,  dedicated  to  Lord 
SkeflMd^  a  nobleman  vrho  has  made  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the 
6ouRtfy  the  objects  of  his  particular  attention ;  and  who^  from  having  ac- 
quired a  full  knowledge  of  tlieir  nature  and  importance,  has  suffered  no 
oppottunity  of  promoting  their  interests  to  escape  him.  If  the  admoni- 
tions of  this  sage  monitor  had.  been  duly  attended  to,  the  Ship-owner^ 
would  liot  hav^  bad  tojament  those  evils,  which  the  rash  band  of  in* 
i\ovatioii  has  inflicted,  and  which  they  now  haye  so  much  reason  to  de- 
vlfore.    During  the  wjiole  progress,  of  the  discussions  on  the.  Americaa 
Interpourse  Bui,  we  warned  Ministei^s  of  the  cufM  which  they  "weie 
i^out  to  entail  on  their  couati^;.  we  called  upon.  Padiament  most 
c^uiiesliy«  to  rf  JSsr  tp  the  wise  CQUdoet  of  their  ancestors,  to  make  that 
tjiepr  pplar  stur ;  and  not  lb  shake  tba  fouodation-ttone  of  England^s 
wiBlkb,  |;reAtneis>  and  mdependence.     But  they  were  detf  to  adhnoui- 
tioti,  and  caDouBto  advice;,  with  the  nvoet  peitinacioua  adherence  to 
their  own  preconceived  opiinons,  and  to  the  mode  of  action' which  they 
had  ebatked  out  for  themselves ;   they  utterly  disregarded  arguments 
the  most  powerful,  and  ^hich  carried  irresistible  conviction  to  the. 
mind  of  every  impartial  man,  who  heard  or  who  read  them.    The 
fftcts  aod  deductions  of  the  author  oif  War  in  Disguise,  of  Lord  Shield, 
of  Mr.  uii&y,*and  others,  were  sucli  as.  could  not  possibly  be  confuted ; 
aiid  so  bf  Ministers  acted  wisely,  for  tbey  did  not  attempt  to  confute 
t&em*   But,  confident  in  the  number  of  their  parliamentary  supporters^ 
they  Bunried,  the  bill,  with  indecent  precipitation,  and  without  idlowing 
timftlor  that  investigation  which  the  serious  importance  of  the  subject 
most  imperatively  requiredj  through  both  houses,  a£nd  passed  it  into  a 
Uw^    Indeed  their,  wliole.  coadact,  ia. respect  of  tbe  United  Stales 
q£  America*  haa  heeo  marked  with  the  most  abject  seirvility,  as  well  as 
la  an  onwanrantabte  neglect  of  the  best  interests  of  theif  country. 
while,  by  this -most  impoittic  kw,  they  enabled  the  Americans  to  ex- 
tend their  carrying  trade  at  the  expense  of  his  Majesty ^s  subjects,  the 
Ameritan  legislature  passed  an  act  to  prohifnt  the  importation  of  Bn* 
tith  Goods ;.  an  act,  which  at  any  other  period  would  have  been  cou- 
sideredi  and  jusdy  too,  as  a  declaration  of  M^ar.     Instead  of  resenting 
this  unparaluJled  measure,  the  ministers  appointed  persons  to  uegO" 
ciate  with  tlie  American  envoys  a  new  treaty ;  not  even  requiring,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary,  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  hostile  act;  and 
who  were  these  persons  sot  appointed?  The  very  men  who  brou^t  in 
and  seconded  the  Intercourse-biil ;  and  who,  in  all  the  at^mients 
which  they  condescended  to  use  on  the  subject,  arguments  at  direct 
variance  with  the  recorded  sentiments  of  one  of  tlie  parties,  had  shown 
a  disposition  to  make  every  possible  concession  to  America^    In  short, 
tliroiagfa  the  whole  uf  this  disgraceful  business j  Ministers  seemed  to  la- 

hour. 
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.t>our  under  some  dreadful  infatuation^  vvlrich  rendered  .them^  deaf,  not 
only  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  a  wise  policy,  but  even  to  tHe  plain* 
est  principles  of  self-preservation. 

To  the  reports  and  papers  which  are  given  in-this  useful  and  inter- 
esting Collection^  a  sensible  and  well- written  Introduction  is  prefixed; 
the  author  of  which  truly  remarks^  that  jke  Reports  drawn  up  by  thd 
£arl  of  Liverpool  aftbrd  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  jdstice  of  th« 
arguments  used  by  the  Ship^ownerii;  in  opposition  to  the  fntercourse-* 
bin ;  which  arg.«  nents«  indeed,  were  further  confirmed  by  his  Majesty^s 
Ministers  themselves,  who  admitted,  last  summer^  that  the  mother*  ' 
country  and  its  dependencies  were  adequate  to  all  the  necestary  siip-^ 
plies  for  the  Colonies,  in  British  ships>  in  time  of  peace.  An  appro- 
priate extract  is  ^ven,  from  a  masterly  production  of  that  ^*  learned 
and  elegant  writer,"  Mr.  Rieeves,  who  places  the  vital  importance  of 
our  Navigation  laws  in  that  clear  and  strong  point  of  view,  in  which 
he  places  every  subject  which  he .  undertakes  to  discuss.  Still,  how- 
ever^ the  most  impolitic  suspensions  of  those  admirable  laws  have  oc« 
casionally  taken  placc^  and  have,  from  time  to  time*  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  well-grounded  complaint ;  but  never,  till  tlie  present  moment^ 
xkWi  an  attempt  made  to  systematize  such  auSpensions,  and  to  sanctioa 
by  one  law  the  breach  of  another. 

<<  The  Act  of  the  Ud  George  3,  c.  30,  was  for  ti  limited  period,  and 
was  then  tolerated  only  from  the  peculiar  sitasition  in  which  Grreai  BrU 
tain  wns  placed  by  the  final  separation  of  the  Ainerican  States  from 
Gre^a  BritaiH  by  the  Peace  then  concluded.  It  wilt  appear,  by  reference 
to  ^he  Reports  of  the  Roard  of  Trade  in  1734  and  1701,  that  the  stoi6 
with  the  continuations  were  intended,  as  a  temporaty  expedient,  noi 
warranted  oveti  by  the  then  actual  situation  of  the  Navigation  and  Trai-^e 
of  the  Mother  Coimtry  ;  that  Act  therefore  could  not  fairly  be  adduced 
as  an  authority  for  the  enormous  exUuision  of  the  suxpemlif^  powf^rs  by 
the  Intercourse  Bill  of  last  Session,  Wnicb  was  to  authorize  the  King  and 
his  Successors,  with  the  advice  ef  his  and  their  Privy  CouncU,  to  »*uspeDd, 
during  the  pra^irit/  or  anifftUuxe  War,  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
^arjisfUion  in  the  British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  A'lTte- 
rica,  both  as  to  exports  and  imports ;  Which  in  eflbct  places  the  whole  ' 
of  the  Colonial  trade,  in  all  its  branches,  in  the  hands  of  the  KingN  Mi.  , 
nisters,  and  thereliy  renders  the  Shipping  and  Mercantile  intcrebts^  of  the 
Nation  entirety  dependa»{t  on  the  will  and  plea$\ire  of  the  officers  of  the 
Crown.  On  that,  as  well  afr  on  eonstikUional  grounds,  the  B.ll  app^^red 
to  the  Ship-owners  to  be  highly  objectionable,  they  therefore  felt  no  com:. 
mon  degree  of  surprite,  that,  in  so  earl^  a  peri6d  of  tfteir  Adniiivi»tration^ 
such  rapid  stridifs  should  havk)  been  made  to>vards  narronin^  tho  legi^la-i 
tive  function^  of  Parliamenf*  Indeed  the  Bill  was  tn^'y  d 'scribed  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  ihtl'pre.fetit  Ministers,  to  be  an  attempt  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Privy  Council,  although  the  ostensible  and  arowed  ob'^ 
jf ct  of  it  was  allodged  t^  be  merely  for  the  purpose  of  seevtlii^  at  alt 
times  a  regular,  8t«^y,  and  cheap  supply  of  provision!;  vttid  itnnber  for 
the  iahabjtants  of  the  British  Went  Indim  Uloi^i    The*  various  elasve^ 
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pf  petitioners  against  the  Bill,  with'  a  degree  of  moderafion  highly  com* 
mendable  at  all  times,  but  especially  under  the  present  critical  and  alarm- 
ing  sitaation  of  the  mT4gation  and  Trade  of  the  Empire,  urged  the  neces- 
sity  of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  df 
Commons ;  but  all  their  entreaties  in  that  respect  were  unarailing  ;  and 
the  promoters  of  that  ruinous  measure  denied  to  them  that,  which  had 
hitherto,  in  all  othef  bnmckeam  of  Trade,  been  considered/  a  matier  of 
course,  if  not  of  Right j  namely,  the  appointment. Of  a  Committcje  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  and  true  merits -of  their  respective  cases;"  * 

Such  is  the  attcnti6n  which  Whigs  in  power  my  to  those  rights 
about  which  they  are  so  clamorous  when  out  of  power !  ^Fbe  conse- 
quence of  the  suspensions  of  the  Navigation  act  has  been  a  rapid  de- 
crease of  the  quantity  and  value  of  British  > shipping ;  and  all  ihe  ships 
formerly  employed  in  the  circuitous  trade  from  England  to  America^ 
and  thence  to  the  West  Indies^  hav^  been  entirely  driven  out  of  it ;  and 
the  trade  is  now  monopolized  by  neutrals ! 

*^  On  a  firm  reliance  that  the  maritime  principles  of  the  country,  es- 
tablished by  the  Act  of  Nayigatton,  would  always  be  religiousli/  adhered 
to,  the  great  body  of  ^ri/t^Mhip-ow tiers  embarked  their  property  ;  the 
frequent  retaxaiions  of  the  ptovisions  of  that  statute  hare  been  considered 
as  so  many  instances  of  violated  faith  ^thtLt  It  may  be  difficult  to  persuade 
them  such  impolitic  and  temporary  expedients  will  not  again  be  resorted 
to,  so  as  to  induce  them  extensively  again  to  venture  their  Capitals  in  such 
hazardous  property :  it  is,  in  truth,  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  persons 
in  trade,  independent  of  the  common  contingencies  attached  to  it,  that  //?- 
gislative  regulations  on  the  subject  should  be  permanent,  and  not  tempo* 
raryor  fluctuating,  otherwise  no  person  can  with  prudence  enter  into  it 
with  a  r^ional  prospect  of  success,  which  result  ought  always  to  be  held 
out  to  him  as  an  inducement  to  risk  his  money,  not  only  with  respect  to 
his  individaal  advantagey  but  slUo  to  tlie  ultimate  general  benefit  which 
the  country  must  derive  from  its  '£rade  and  Commerce  when  prosperously 
carried  on. 

^'  The  a/arm  which  has  justly  gone  forth,  excited  by  the  Sentiments 
of  hb  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
on  the  American  Intercourse  Bill,  cannot  be  wondered  at,  especially  un- 
der the  Circumstaiipes  in  which  the  Ship-owners  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Merchants^  trading  to  and  residing  in  the  British  American  Colo- 
nies, are  now  placed,  from  the  injurious  consequences  which  they  hav^ 
felt  under  the  relaxations  of  the  Navigation  Laws  :  It  would  therefore  be 
the  extreme  of  injustice  to  imputc*to  the  Ship-owners  party  motives,  to 
which  every  one  of  them  was  utterly  a  stranger  in  the  cause  for  which 
they  contended ;  they,  felt  that  the  question  involved  not  only  their  por- 
iieular  interest,  but  the  future  existence  of  ike  Maritime  Pozcer  of  Great 
Britmn.  The  only  possible  ground,  indeed,  on  which  such  motives  could 
be  suspected,  vvould  not  be  discreditable  to  tliem^  namely,  that  the  .late 
Administration  had  given  the  strongest  assurances  of  an  intention  to  con* 
fine  the  suspensions  of  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Act  as  to  Europe, 
to  the  transit  of  those  articles  necessary  in  our  Manufactures  which  can 
only  be  procured  from  t}ie.  EnemiesJ  Countries^  and  considerably  to  nar^ 
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roTD  the  deviations  from  the  Rule  of  1756,  as  to  the  Colotiiies  of  the 
Enemy*  '  • 

That  under  these  circumstances,  the  Ship-owners  should  be  alarmed^ 
is.  much  less  wonderful^  than  that  the  alarm  should  not  extend  to  all' 
persons  wlio  have  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart.  Twenty  years 
ago,  all  arguments  in  defence  of  our  Navigation  laws,  and  in  support 
of  a  rigid  adherence  to  them^  would  have  been  regarded  as  superfiuous; 
they  would  have  been  considered  in  the  light  of  a  laboured  attempt  to 
prove  a  self-evident  proposition.  And  tlic  author  of  the  American  In-  • 
tercourse  bill  would  have  beeu  the  first  so  to  consider  them.  Bdtj 
tempora  mutantur,  et  nos  mulamur.in  illisl  The  Shipping  interest 
made  repeated  applications  to  Mr.  Addington^  during  his  administra- 
tion, on  this  subject ;  but  they  were  treated  with  neglect  by  that  5a- 
pient  statesman,  who  only  adopted  concession  as  the  principle  of 
his  conduct  with  tjbe  enemies  of  the  country,  and  observed  a  different  rule 
with  her  friends.  In  truths  Mr.  Addington  was  influenced  by  one  or 
two  of  the  same  advisers  who  influence  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  whose 
notions  of  Colonial  Policy  are  somewhat  like  Dr.  Last's  notions  of ' 

curing  the  tooth-ache.  ^ 

» 

<<  The  Shipping  interest  was  thu?  circumstanced  on  Mr.  PITT's  re* 
t«m  to  Power,  in  the  Summer  of  1804.  The  Ship-owners  in  London 
and  at  the  Out  Ports  then  lost  no  time  in  renewing  their iipplications/ar 
Reliefs  and  several  interviews  took  place ;  after  which  the  expectation 
was  held  out,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to,-  with  respect  to  the  Eu» 
ropean  and  Colonial  Trade :  very  little  doubt  indeed  could  be  entertained  ^ 
of  such  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  theft  Administration,  as  Mr.  PITT 
expressed  HIS  CONVICTION  of  the  necessity  of  some  alteration  being 
gradualli/  made  in  th^  Relaxations  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Naviga- 
tion and  Colonial  system  of  Great  Britain.  The  i^hip-owners  had  indeed 
good  grounds  for  confidence  in  that  intention,  from  the  measures  *  actually 
taken  by  the  then  Ministers,  on  the  recommendation  from  the  Committee 
for  Trade^  for  confining^  as  far  as  circumstances  would  immediately  per- 
mit, to  British  Bottoms  the  tohole  of  the  Colonial  Trade^  and  o{  reclaithing 
that  most  salutary  principle,  that  all  SupiAies^  from  whatever  country  they 
came,  should  be  conveyed  to  the  West  India  Settlements  in  Brt/i^A  Ships, 
as  well  as  from  HIS  AVOWED  INTENTION  to  except  the  bringing 
brandies  +  and  other  spirits  from  the  general  importation  in  Neutral 
Vessels  direct  from  Enemies^  CountrieSy  n^hich  would  not  only  have  ma* .. 
terially  relieved  the  British  West  India  Planters^  but  have  considerably 


\ ..  .«> 


♦  "  See  Earl  Camden's  Letters,  fn  September  1804  and  January  1805, 
to  ilie  GoTcmoTs  of  the  West  India  Islands,  knd  Lord  Castlereagh's 
Letter  in  September  1805,  and  various  Minutes,  of  the  Board  of  Trade.'* 

+  '<  Sec  a  Letter  on  this  subject,  dated  London,  April  1806,  in 
YoTke'8  Political  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  917.  Also  other  Letiers  and  Essays 
til  that worb/'  ,;' 

benefited 
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benefited  Britisli  Ship'Oton^rs  without  any  loss  to  the  reTenti^^  yfh\c\ 
sarelj  may  be  much  more  effectually  secured  and  protected  whilst  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  British  than  in  Foreign  Bottoms.  This  acknowledg. 
mient  is  an  act  of  mere  Justice  due  to  the  Public  Merits  ef  th^  mos( 
transcendant  STATESMAN  that  eier  adorned  the  Councils  of '^is- 
Mation,  not  more  conspicuous  for  his  talents,  inflexible  integrity,  anj 
firmness,  than  f<yr  IllS  CANDOUR  in  retracing  HIS  0\VN  MEA- 
SURES, when  it  appear^  to  htm  to  be  necessary  to  do  so." 

Had  it  pleased  Providence  to  prolong  the  life  of  this  genuine  pa* 
tf  iot^  the  country  would  not  now  have  to  deplore  the  existence  of  the 
Intercourse  bill^  nor  of  the  many  other  deviations  from  the' wise  system 
of  policy  pursued  by  our  ancestors,  which  have  marked  the  conduct  of 
his  successors.  Just  tributes  of  commendation  we  also  paid  to'  Lord 
Sheffield,  and  to  Mr.  Stephens,  the  author  of  that  most  able  tract  ^'  War 
in  Disguise/'  for  their  strenuous  exertions  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  nation,  to  the  true  uiterests  of  the  country  ^  and  most 
earnestly  do  we  hope  that  the  efforts  of  all,  who  fsel  as  Britons  ought  to 
feel,  will  be  united  to  wean  Ministers  hom  their  present  destnictive  sys- 
tem of  grattdtom  cot^ession ;  and,  ^'  if  possible,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
impress  on  the  public  mind,  the  absolute  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
prevent,  by  every  constitutional  mjsanff,  the  confirmation  of  these  con^ 
cessions,  which  it  is  rumoured  are  now  unhappily  contemplatedr. 

One  other  statement  advanced  b;^  the  iuteltigeut  author  of  this  Intro- 
diictiou  b  highly  important. 

<<  It  will  be  seen  by  the  comparative  *  Statement  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred  in  the  outfit  of  Ships,  extracted  from  Accounts  of  actual  diisbarse- 
mcnts  and  receipts  in  the  years  1780,  1795,  and  1805,  being  periods  of 
tcar^  that  Provisions  of  all  kinds  have,  on  an  average,  advanced l^H4,  Ss,2d: 
per  cent ;  that  Materials  and  Stores  of  all  kinds  have  advanced  in  like  man- 
ner jfl^^.  10.9.  2rf.  per  cent ;  and  that  Seamen's  Wages  have,  on  ah 
average  of  the  different  classt's  of  Seamen,  advanced  £39.  7s.  Id,  percent; 
whilst  the  Rates  of  Freight  hare,  on  an  average,  decreased  £6,  lOs.  4</. 
.  per  cent  f. 

\  "The 


*  *'  Fide  post^  Stipplement,  page  clxxtiii. 

f  **  Vide  port ^  ihid.  page  Ixvii.  for  a  .umZ/nr  siatemcnt  in  periods  of. 
peaces  These,  and  the  other  Statements  in  the  Supplement,  show  the  Loss 
aeiualii/  sustained  on  capital  embarked  in  British  Shipping.  It  is  witl^ 
great  concern  thi^  Ship-owners  understand  it  is^  contemplaU'd  by  Iijg  Ma- 
jesty's pre-^ent  Ministers  to  make  the  I)utics  on  the  Tonnage  of  Shipping 
PERPETUA  L,  although  it  was  expressly  slatucl  in  Lord  S^d/uouth's  Ad- 
ministration,  wb(;n.  first  projposed,  thiU  ^  should  be  a  WAlji  TAX,  and 
ce0se  with  it :  Vid^  post^  Siipplcmentj^^xci,  and  the  Debates  in  ParJiameut 
in  1802  and  1803  :  indeed,  it  was  declared,  at  that  time,  by  the  tii^n 
Administration,  to  be  a  Tax  of  Esperimeni j  ^nd  an  Assurance  was  evjcn 
hisld  oat}  that  if  the  Ship-owners  coald  prove  that  the  F^ymtai  of  th^ 
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^^  Tie  Society  of  Slilp<biiuieH  pWdge  tlkettselTes  to  imBntkoHiite  ^ese 
fffaitementsy  and  ako  the  ?ariou»  otbef  accoutits  adduced  ^y  them,  th  ordel^ 
to  sfaov  the  inadequacy  of  the  emplo^^oient  o€  British  ^hippihg,  arising 
frindpalfy  from  Che  increased  cooipetkion  of  Foreign  VetBels,  bj  the 
impolitic  admisiiioii  of  them  into  the  T^e  of  this  Country,  and  the  alti* 
mate  depression  it  will  prodaoe  on  the  navai  power  of  Great  Britain.** 

Is  it  thus  diat  liOrd  Sidmouth  performs  the  prdpises  of  ^r.  Ad!" 
dington  f  Or  is  his  Lordship  merely  a  ciphicr  in  the  present  Cabinet/ 
If  sO|  he  should  surely  disavow  in  his  place  in  the  house  such  mea* 
•ui-cs  as,  if  he  be  consistent  with  himself^  he  must  condemn  ;  inileed^ 
a  regard  for  his  own  character  ren(i|ers  such  a  disavowal  necessary. 

This  volume  cont^uns  a  number  of  curious  papers  $i[id  documoiit^ 
all  tendii^  to  prove  the  rapid  decreasie  of  shippings  ttid  the  ilupc^ 
licy  of  those  regulations  by  which  it  has  be^a  occasioned.  It  appear^ 
ky  ike^,  that  from  December  J  809  to  May  1806^  inciijtding  those  ac^ 
lUially  building  at  this  last  period^  there  P^ete  only  42  vessels  df  aU 
sizes  (of  which  eleven  were  for  the  Kind's  ^^^rViice)  built  in  tire  rvrek 
T^rames;  and  th^t  one  half  of  the  Ship*b)0iilder8  did  not  build  a 
single  ship  during  that  period.  In  May  1^0^^  there  w^re  no 
Jess  than  seventyrseyen  s|iips  broomed  and  for  sale^  in  the  port  of 
^ndon  alone !  Meamvl^ile  the  mercantile  i^vy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  increased  in  a  wonderful  degree ;  and,  if  the  saine  im- 
politic measures  |)e  persiste^d  in  by  this  country^  they  will  nearly  mo- 
nopolize Afi  carrying  tr^de.  In  short,  a  more  dismal  pictiire  has 
jseldom  been  exhibited  to  pul^lic  view  !  May  it  make  a  deep  and  salu* 
^ry  impression! 

The  opposi^je  policy  of  the  Government^  pf  the  two  countries  if  • 
fuVy  illustrdted  in  the  following  p,ote : 

'<  That  the  government  of  America  is  particularly  atte^tiyc  toi  its  car* 
f^ing  trade,  and  feelingly  alire  to  future  a^rantagei  which  it  may  derive^ 
IS  obnous  from  the  following  passage  in  Mf .  PreniifcJit  Je^fferson^s  ad* 
dress  to  Congres$  on  the  15th  December,  1 80S  irrr^  ^Yp  fiiid  in  son^e  par^ 
of  Europe,  roonopojizing  discriminations,  which^  iiji  the  form  ot  duties^ 
te'TRf  eflcctually  to  prohibit  the  carrying  thither  our  ^wn  produce  in  pur 
own  vessels.  From  existing  amities,  and  a  spirit  of  justice,  it  is^hoped  that 
friendly  discussion  will  produce  a  fair  and  ade(jiiate  reciprocity.  But 
should  fake  calci^latioii  of  interest  defeat  our  hope^  it  rests  with  the  legisn 
lature  to  decide  whether  they  will  B)^et  inequalities  abroad  with  counter-^ 
vailing  inequalities  at  horn?,  or  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other  way. 

^^  ^  It  is  with  satisfaction  1  lay  before  you  an  act  of  the.  British  p^liaf 


Tonnage  Duty  was  adding  to  their  Losses,  instead  of  tifking  from  their 
Gains,  the  Tax  should  be  abandoned.  This  fact  can  be  proved  by  testi- 
mony the  most  credible,  and  which  must  be  within  the  Kecollcetion  o|^ 
many  of  the  cuiinent  Persons^  who.supported,  ^t  that  iimp^  tha  i|hippiug 
Interest/'  '  .  V    '  '     ' 

iBsnt. 
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meat)  w^dpoUng  thUsubject^  so  far  as  to  authdria^  a  muiaal  abolidoii 

ff  the  duties  and  counterraUing  duties,  permitted  under  the  treaty  of  1794* 
t  shows  on,  their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  tiid  friendly  accommodation, 
vhich  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  cnltivate  with  all  nations*  Whem 
fher  this  tpill  produce  a  due  equality  in  tke  navigation  betvoeen^  the  two 
comtfrieSjisasiUif^ctforifourconsideraiionJ* 

^^  It  is  evident  from  the  subsequent  concessions  made  to  the  goTernment 
of  the  United  SUtes  by  Great  Britain,  that  those  in  1 802  were  deemed  in. 
sufficient;  and  not  finding  the  yielding  system  which  pervaded  Lord  Sid- 
mottthV ^ministration  adopted  by  the  lafe  British  government,  the  Non#  | 

ttnportation  act  passed  the  Congress,  and  it  is  to  ^  apprelwnded  it  has         ; 
produced  oh  our  present  ministry  the  effect  intended :  and  although  Lord  | 

Auckland  and  Lord  Holland  were  only  appointed  commissioners  to  nego* 
l^iate  "With  the  American  ministers  in  September  last,  yet  it  appears  from 
•Lord  Howiok^s  letter  to  the  T^rd-may  or,  that  the  diiferences  betweeh  the 
two  countries  iiate  been  adjusted  within  a  period  of  less  than /our  months* 
It  ;will  of  course  aflbrd^eo^  exultation  and  triumph  to  Mr.  President  * 
feSetsoti^  though  he  may  be  surprised  at  the  facility  "with  which  the 
datms  of  his  country  have  been  acceded  to  by  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, by  .the  following  message  to  Congress,  he  did  not  expect- the  diffe*  I 
rences  betv^e^  the  two  countries  would  have  been  so  speedily  adjusted* 

^^   Sl*ECTAL  MESSACnC  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONGRESS.  \ 

**  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representation  of  the  United  States  of  ; 

America^ 

f  ^  /*  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  the  negotiation  depending 
between  the  United  States  and  the  goTernment  of  Great  Briton  is  pro- 
ceeding in  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  accommodation,  which  promises  a  rc^^ 
suit  of  mutual  advantages.  Delays,  indeed,  have  taken  place,  occasioned 
>  by  the  long  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  the  British  minister  charged 
with  that  duty.  But  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  goTdrnment  to 
resume  the  negotiation  show  every  disposition  tb  hasten  its  progress ;  it  is 
ftouever  a  work  tftime^  as  many  arrangements  are  necessary  to  place  our. 
ffiture  harmony  on  stable  grounds.  In  the  mean  time,  w^e  find.by  the  com* 
munication  of  Our  plenipotentiaries,  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  prohibiting  certain  importations,  would,  as  a  mark 
of  candid  disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  confidence  in  the  temper  and 
tiews  "with  which  they  liave  been  met,  have  a  happy  effect  on  its  course, 
A  step  sQ  friendly  would  afford  farthef  evidence  tha,t  all  the  proceedings 
hate  flown  from  Tiews  of  justice  and  conciliation,  and  tliat  wc  give  them 
trillingly/that  which  may  best  meet  corresponding  dispositions. 

^^  ^  Add  to  this,  that  the  same  motives  which  produced  the  postpone^ 
ment  of  the  act  till  the  15th  Noyember  last,  are  in  favour  of  its  further  sus« 
])ension.  And  as  tse  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  soon  yield  to  ar- 
raniieiBeiita  of  mutual  concert  and  conyenienoe,  justice  seems  to  require 
that  the  same  measures  rria^  be  dealt  ou(  to  the  few  cases  which  may  fall 
within  its  short  course,  as  to  all  others  preceding  and  following  it.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend  the  suspension  of  this  act  for  a  rea-i 
sonable  time,  on  considerations  of  justice,  amity,  and  the  public  interests 

.    ^<  <  Dec.  3,  1806.       '    (Signed)      •      '^  *  Tnos.  Jefferson/  * 

It 
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•^^ It-id  clear  from  \Al  these  proceedings,  that  the  Americans  "dave 
literally  btdlied  our  Mini^ers^  until  ffiey  have  rendered  them  per-^ 
fectly  subservient  to  their  views.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  that 
'the  Ship-owners  are. resolved  not  to  remain  passive  spectators  of 
their  oWq  ruin,  and  their  country's  degradation ;  but  to  pietition  Par- 
Tiament  for  a  repeal  of  the  American  Intercourse  bill ;  and  if  Ministeci 
have  really  been  so  weak,  and  so  forgetful  of  tbe  best  interests  of  the 
nation,  as  to  hdve  made  still  further  concessions  to  America,  in  the  treaty 
receudy  signed,  we  trust  that  the  Ship-owners  will  be  joined  by  every 
commercial  body  in  the  United  Kingdom,  aiid  by  every  other  descrip^ 
tion  of  men,  in  the  adoption  of  all  lawful  mftan^t  for  preventing  thd 
parliamentary  ratification  of  a  treaty  pregnant  with  disgrace,  and  full- 
fraught  with  the  most  ruinous  consequences. 


Hours  of  Leisure ;  or  Essai/s  and  Characteristics.  By  George  Brewer, 
Dedicated,  by  Pennission,  to  Luniley  St  George  Skeliington,  Esq. 
12mo.     Pp.  ;352.     Hatchard.     1806. 

.  MR.  Brewer  represents  himself  as  a  man  who  had  an  early  propen^ 
sity  to  read ;  ^ho  has  visited  three  quarters  of  the  globe^  and  who  has 
studied  men  and  manners  in  different  climates  and  countries.  A  better 
means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  and  the  ability  to  impart  amuse- 
ineut  and  instruction  to  others,  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising,  that  Mr.  Brewer  should  be  an  able  monitor,  and 
an  entertaining  companion,  to  whom  a  reader  may  listen  with  advan* 
tage,  and  with  whom  he  may  pass  a  leisure  hour,  without  dread  of 
fatigue,  and  without  the  danger  of  being  either  ofiended  or  dis- 
gusted. 

The  Essays  are  twenty-four  in  number,  which,  with  a  Fragment, 
and  Six  Characters,  complete  the  volume.  Of  these  the  Essays  are^ 
the  best,  and  the  Fragment  is  the  worst.  Hie  latter  is  an  imitation  of 
Sterne,  but  by  no  means  a  successful  imitation.  Tbe  French  sen- 
tences, too,  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  are  frequently  incorrect ; 
for  instance,  *^  Je  vous  prie  [de]  nien  dormer ;"  '*  vous  dvez  [un] 
pere?"  bien  obligiy^  is  used  to  signify,  **  I  am  much  obliged  to  you; 
whereas  it  means  "  no,  tliank  you."  No  foreigner  should  attempt  to 
write  French,  without  knowing  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  well  as 
tlie  literal  meaning  of  each  particular  word. 

Many  of  the  essays  possess  considerable  Miierit ;  they  display  no 
small  portion  of  humour,  and  an  ample  stock  of  good  sense  and  of  good 
principles.  The  subject  of  tlie  second  essay  is  the  propensity  of  man- 
kind, in  every  class,  to  rise  cbove  their  station,  forgetful  of  .the  X)ivine 
denunciation :  '^  He  that  cxalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  This 
propensity  has  its  source  in  vanity,  and,  where  it  is  not  carried  beyond 
^le  limits  pf  folly,  is  a  fair  subject  for  ridicule.  Our  author,  con- 
sidering 
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Mfkrring  it  in  this  lights  determined,  in  seareh  of  food  for  tmtli^'to 
lake  a  trip  to  Margate  in  the  Hoy,  which  he  thus  describes: 

^^  I  arose  one  fi|ic  snmmer's  mprning  in  the  tnonUi  of  July,  full  of 
l^ait'ty  and  good-lntmoury  directed  my  steps  to  Billingsfcate,  went  in  a 
whrrrj  ou  board  the  Margate-pacquet,  and  took  my  place  among  the 
Other  pajiscngcrs. 

**  The  first  object  that  attracted  my  notice  in  the  re$scl  was,  natural- 
ly enough,  the  man  at  the  lieim,  whose  h|trd  inflexible  features  set  the 
vhole  science  of  physiognomy  at  defiance.  Next  to  the  helmsman,  m 
the  place  o!'  pre-emineoce,  was 'Seated  a  little  genteel  woman,  reading  the 
talc  of  Paul  and  Virginia  ;^  and  on  her  right  hand  a  corpulent  dame-^  in 
whoiie  round  Ti*d  face  yon  mi^ht  discorer  ignorance  and  happiness  blended 
fu^eitKer  to  great  advanti^e.  On  the  opposite  seat  w.a^  a  lady  of  a  Tery 
dilVcrcut  doscTiption,  who  assumed  an  air  of  Infinite  superiority  orcr  the 
Tt'st :  sh«*.  was  dressed  in  white  muslin,*  and  seldom  deigned  to  look  at  the 
people  round  hi^r ;  and  for  her,  the  beauty  of  the  rising  sun,  and  tlfe 
delightful  landscape  of  the  Kentish  hills,  had  no  charms.  She  was  go* 
ing  to  Margati^  to  see  the  fine  people,  and  to  say  that  she  had  been  there. 
A  thin  paic-taerd  i^entlemaii,  with  a  welUpowdercd  head,  and  mo$t  un« 
meaning  face,  was  placed  next  her,  who  I  afterwards  found  was  her 
hn^tund.  The  rest  of  the  companj^  consisted  of  a  young  man  of  impor- 
tant air,  dressed  in  a  green  coat  and  hussar  boots ;  a  little  bustling  gen# 
tieman  in  black,  who  bad  his  share  of  consequence  also;  and^a  lieutenant 
in  the  nary  ;  nho,  together  with  a  plam-drcssed  old  man>  that  took  no 
notice  of  any  body,  made  up  the  group* 

^^  Ah  soon  ^  I  step])ed  upon  deck,  I  made  my  deh(Uy  by  entreating  the 
ladies  to  take  care  of  the  ii/ies  and  pulUes;  which  caution  obtained  n}e^ 
exactly  what  l^expt'ctinl,  a  contemptuous  sneer  from  the  boatman,  and  a 
broad  satirical  grin  from  the  T^ieuti'.nant.  i  was,  however,  determined 
io  cs(abli:;h  in  (lr.*>r  minds  the  opinion  that  I  justly  conceived  they  h^ 
formed,  by  saying  I  should  go  doisn  stairs^  for  fear  1  should  catch  cold 
from  the  morning  air. 

''  At  my  return  on  deck,  T  seated  myself  next  the  fat  lady  with  the 
jfood -humoured  face,  who,  by-the-by,  was  the  only  one  that  gave  me 
fhv  least  enc^onragenient  I  told  her,  1  was  afraid  that  I  shonid  be  sea« 
sick,  and  recommended  her  to  taste  a  drop  of  brandy,  which  I  produced 
in  a  small  hoMic  front  niv  pocket  I  next  otfered  the  inspiring  fluid  to 
the  lady  opposite,  wlio  rejected  it  with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn.  By 
this  time,  howe<  er,  the  fat  lady's  tongue  went^^.  as  seamen  call  it,  at  the 
rate  of  elcTcn  knots  an  hoqr.  She  told  me  about  her  son  Jacky,  who' 
was  gone  abroad,  and  who  she  yfsa  afraid  shg  should  never  see  no  more; 
that  she  had  been  very  bad  with  the  rheumnlise ;  that  it  was  a  terrible 
thing,  for  that  all  the  iinncru  were  drawn  up,  and  that  she  was  going  tq 
Margate  to  bathe.  My  good-tempered  eompanior)  then  enqiiired  the 
nances  of  the  salU,  yards,  and  rijXging,  on  ail  which  points  I  answered 
with  appropriate  ignorance.  1  now  completed  my  character,  by  desiring 
fhe  master  to  .stop  the  ship  for  a  boat  that  I  sa<f  making  towards  us,  and  by 
caHing  a  West  Indiaman  laying  at  Long  Reach  a  seventy-four  gun  man 
of  vvaf. '  This  eift^ctually  anti veered  my  dcsieu  ;  the  Lieutenant  whispered 
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itbc  boatman,  that  I  w^s  some  Inbber  of  a  man-milliner ;  and  as1c«d  me, 
|i|;uificautly,  how  long  it  was  sii^ee  I  hafl  last  weathered  ilie  point  off 
Bond-street  ' 

'^  The  company  had  now  descended,  ta"  partake  of  the  refreshment 
they  had  rcspeptWely  provided ;  and  here  1  was  admitted  by  prodacing 
some  cold  ham  and  chicken.  I  now  adilrcs^  myself  particularly  to  tha 
iady  in  the  white  muslin,  by  obserring,  that  I  shouhhrt  iike  to  be  a  sailor; 
find  that  I  thoii{;ht  it  a  much  plcasanter  thin^  to  be  serving  castomers  bo* 
)iind  a  counter,  than  in  a  storm  at  sea.  The  counter  proportion  answer- 
ed completely  ;  the  lady  shrunk  like  the  sensitirc  plant,  turned  op  her 
nose,  muttered  sgmc  indistinct  syllables,  and  scornfully  averted  her  hcad« 
{The  Important  gentleman  in  the  green  coat  joined  conversation  with  the 
other  important  gentleman  in  black;  and  my  but  atteoipt  was  with  the 
sentimental  lady^  of- whom  1  inquired^  whether  she  had  ever  read  Jack 
^e  Giant  KillJr  ?     . 

'^  1  Qow^begnn  to  find,  that  I  had  got  to  low- water  mark,  and  rosoWe4 
in  my  own  mind  to  turn  the.  tide  of  opinion.  Lnckily,  as  soon  as  we 
had  re-aseendcd  the  deck,  an  opportunity  offered :  the  fat  lady  happened 
to  ask  the  name  of  the  main-sheet,  which  works  the  main-boom,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  genteel  passengers  of  a  hoy.  ,  I  answered)  with  aa 
ilppearance  of  great  sagacity,  that  it  was  ihejigger»tackle*  I  had  in* 
tended  to  raise  myself  up  btf  degrees  into  estimation,  h^t  ihv  Jigger-ladcU 
did  the  business  at  once;  the  boatman  gate  me  a  leer  and  a  wink  ;  the 
Lieutenant,  after  consulting  my  face  with  some  attention,  took  me  by  thp 
hand,  ^  I  say,  shipiriatc,  none  of  your  tricks  upon  old  travellers.  I  say, 
what  ship  ?'  To  this  1  answered,.  ^  The  Merrydon  of  Dover,  the  largest 
man  of  war  in  the  service*  Don't  yon  remember  that  a  frigate  sailed  into 
oiie  of  her  port-holes  at  Torbay,  and  was  kicked  overboard  by  Tom 
Tightfoot  the  boatswain,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  be  daucing  a  horn- 
pipe ?'  This  joke  wfis  a  good  trap  for  applause ;  the  Lieutenant  handed 
me  some  bottled  porter,  and  the  boattman  honoured  me  with  a  grin  of  ap- 
probation. 

i  <^  We  had  got  some  way  beyond  Gravesend>  when  I  discovered  ft  new- 
character  in  the  hoy  ;  this  was  a  tall  thin  man,  in  a  black  coat  and  tit 
wig',  stooping  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  drawing  up  buckets  of  sea 
water  one  after  another,  and  industriously  examining  the  contents  with  a 
microscbpo.  I  tho'ught  this  a  good  opportunity,  and  put,Ung  on  a  learned 
face,  inq^uired  if  he  was  not  seeking  tor  animalculi?  to  which  he  politely 
replied,  ^  Yes  ;*  and  that  it  was  a  question  among  the  learned,  whether 
the  luminous  appearance  of  sea  water  at  night  was  occasioned  by  nnmer* 
ens  animalculi,  or  the  viscous  spawn  of  tish.  In  this  conversation  the 
gentleman  in  the  plain  coat  joined,  -whom  I  found  to  be  a  very  infellU 
^ent  man.  One  subject  introduceid  ^nq^r,  and  we  .flis^voursed  succes« 
sively  upon  natural  philosophy,  ethUw, ' jurisprudence,:  aii4  theology;  in 
the  course  of  which  iovestlgatioo^  Ivtqi^k  c^e  to  introduce  some  pasiagel 
from  the  ancient  authors.  The  seiiiiin^ntaji  lady  staired'  with  astoniiijh. 
I^ent;  the  consequential  lady  ventured a< look,  but  (I  imagine,. upon  sum- 
ming up  my  dre&s,  the  counter,  aad.4>.ther  circumstances-):  relapsed  into 
h/?r  lormer  reserve:  her  husband,  however,  ventured  to  speak,  and,  u^yoH, 
s>y  mentioning,  '^'uj^y?.  a^ked  whether  I.  did  not  mean  iVlr.  Tnllyy;  the 
f.heetemonger  in  Carnaby-^arket  i 
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^^  Wc  liad  now  arriTcd  at  the  Pier  of  Margate,  when  an  old  acquaint, 
ance  cstne  on  board,  and  welcomed  my  arrival,  in  the'  hearing  of  the* 
cocfseqnential  lady,  in  the  following  way  :  '  My  dear  George,  your  old 
friends  Colonel  Morgan  and  Lady  MaxwT»ll.are  here;  they  hate  jost  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  we  will  join  theni.*  His  servatlt  was  ordered  to 
take  my  trunk,  an^  a  blush  of  consdious  shame  overspread' the  cheek  of 
the  lady  in  the  white  muslin.  By  this  ti,me,  I  had  discovered  the  dllierent 
conditions  in  lifo  of  my  fellow  passengers  : 

**  Mr.  Vacant,  a  grocer  near  the  Haymarket. 

'^  Mrs.  Vacant,  the  lady  in  the  white  muslin.  * 

^^  Miss  Williams,  the  sentimental  lady,  a  teacher  at  a  school. 

^'  Lieutenant  Windlass,  a  navy  officer. 

^*  Mrs.  Pumpkin,  the  fat  lady,  a  market  gardener's  wife. 

*^*-Mr.  Fmzle,  the  important  gentleman  in  green,  a  hair-drcsscr,, , 

^^  Dr.  Vitriol,  the  searcher  for  animalculi,  a  great  naturalist,  chemist, 
Philosopher,  and  atithor. 

•*'*  The  important  gentleman  in  black,  an  attorney,  ^ 

-    **  The  gentleman  in  brown,  nondescript,  -     -  "^ 

"  Being  about  to  take  my  leave.  Dr.  Vitriol  gave  me  a  card  to  attend 
Ills  "lectures  on  chemistry;  .the  Lientcnant  shook  me  by  the  hand;  the 
boatman  styled  me,'  *  Your  Honour;*  the  gardener's  wife  gave  me  a  low 
conrtsey;  and  the  lady  in  the  white  musliu  favonrcd  me  with  a  most 
graceful  bow ;  upon  which  I  addressed  them  nearly  as  follows :  *  My 
good  friend?,  don't  be  displeased  if  I  have  amused  myself  a  little  at  your 
expense.  I  woufd  have  you  know,  that  wherever  we  travel  we  should 
endeavour  to  be  pleased  with*  one  another.*  All  have  not  the  same  en- 
dowments of  mind  or  fortune ;  biit'what  is  ivanHng  6f  one  quality  is  per- 
haps supplied  by  another;  and  reciprocal  advantages  and  comforts  are 
created  from  the  variety  of  characters  and  conditions  whichr  Providence 
lias  thrown  together  in  life.  In  a  hoy,  therefore,  as  well  as  any  where 
else,  we  should  bring  forward  our  best  talents  and  dispositions,  be  they 
what  they  may,  like  our  provisions,  into  the  common  stock ;  there 
would  then  be  something  to  please  all  palates;  by  which  means  we  should 
make  our  passage  pleasant,  and  our  meeting  together  a  feast  of  good, 
humour  and  instruction.*. '^ 

Expatiating^  in  the  twelfth  Essay^  on  the  malignit}'  of  thc^e  libellists 
who  rob  a  man  of  bis  fair  fame  :  and  on  the  value  of  a  really  good 
character^  the  author  adverts  to  those  fictitious  character/  which^  un* 
happily,  abound  in  the  world. 

*^  A  good  character  is  not'sor'often  obtained  by  good  actions  and  wp- 
Tight  intentions,  as  from  accidental  circumstances,  ti'hlch  place  a  man  iii 
an  advantageous  position,  frequently  alxive  his  desert,  and  f  sometitntsl 
beyond  bis  expectations.  Thus  one  who  pays  his  debts,  for  nis  personal 
convenience  only,  is  said  to  be  hd^i^t ;  the  general  who  obtains  a  victory 
hy  mere  chance,  [aye  or  ^ix  admiral  ytho  gains  a  victory  by  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  another,  acting  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  ]  is  cailed  a 
great  otdcer ;  and  many,  from  dsrtentatious  gifts  and  promises,  are  pror. 
nounced  to  be  extremely  genefovsj-thongh,  when  unmask eil,  fraud  would 
|>e  conspicuous  in  the  character  of  the  first^  ignorance  in  the  s^ond^  and 
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tlie  meanest  parsimony  in  the  last.  The  wo^rld,  who  [which]  is  btft  a 
poor  logician,  bestows  a  bad  or  j^ood  character  according  to  the  report 
[^ which]  it  receives.  It  is  too  indolent  to  inquire  into  facts,  and  fre« 
qtieiitly  too  censorious  to  show  a  williirgness  to  become  acquainted  with 
them." 

The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  essays,  the  first  on  a  superintending 
Providence,  and  the  last  on  Converslxtion,  considered  as  the'  daughter 
of  Reasoning,  are  very  good.  But  we  have  not  room  for  more  than 
two  other  extracts:  the  first  of  which  exhibits  a  very  well-drawn 
character  of  an  absent  nwn, 

^^  There  is  left  for  our  contemplation  a  still  more  thoughtless,  though 
not  so  bad  a  character  as  the  last;  and  that  is,  the  man  whose  mind  is 
inundated  with  ideas,  with  good  sense  and  nonsense,  buNiuei»s  and  plea, 
sure;  who  is  always  about  something,  and  yet. doing  nothing ;  always 
going  out,  and  yet  might  as  well  stay  at  home;  who  is  always  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  always  just  too  late.  Such  a  one  was  Dick  Scamper: 
Dick  was  one  of  the  most  phasant  fellows  living,  full  of  wit  and  anec* 
dote ;  but  he  was  a  performer  on  the  stage  of  the  world  who  never  at- 
tended  rehearsals,  and  was  never  perfect  in  his  part;  his  vices  were  the 
mere  effects  of  chance,  and  his  virtues  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  Dick, 
had  not  any  one  established  principle  but  good  humour;  and  with  the  help 
of  that  he  got  out  of  his  scrapes,  or  did  not  care  a  fig  about  them.  Dick 
was  always  in  haste  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  obstinately 
deliberate  when  promptitude  only  was  required;  he  was  constantly  rc» 
membering  that  he  had  forgotten  ;  innumerable  were  the  dilFiculties  that 
he  created  for  himself,  and  the  mistakes  that  he  made  every  day,  from 
forgetful  ness.  Dick  has  an  appointment  in  the  city;  goes  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem coffee-house  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  was  to  be  at  Lloyd's ;  sends  an 
apology,  with  an  appointment  to  meet  the  next  day  at  the  Jerusalem, 
and  attends  very  punctually  at  Lloyd's.  Dick  orders  his  man  to  be  with  his 
horse  at  Mile  End  Turnpike,  exactly  at  four  o'clock;  quite  forgets  it, 
takes  the  stage,  discovers  his  mistake  just  as  he  gets  a  mile  beyond  Strat- 
ford,  stops  the  coach,  gets  out,  and  walks  all  the  ivay  to  town ;  finds 
his  man  waiting  in  the  cold  with  his  horse,  mounts  it,  and  rides  home  as 
if  nothing  had  happened*  Thieves  are  heard  in  his  house ;  he  gets  up, 
dresses  himself  completely  in  his  shooting  jacket,  and  very  Idsurcly  walks 
down  with  his  double-barrelled  pistol  to  shoot  them,  just  as  they  have 
made  off  with  whatever  of  his  property  they  could  lay  their  hands  on« 
Dick  is  in  dreadful  anxiety  how  to  make  up  a  large  bill  which  he  expects 
to  become  due  the  next  day ;  runs  all  over  the  city;  with  great  difUculty 
raises  the  amount ;  is  quite  delighted ;  the  bills  not  presented  ;  wouders 
very  much  ;  runs  away  to  the  indorscr's  and  to  the  banker's ;  finds  io  his 
astonishment  that  it  has  a  month  longer  to  run  :  is  heartily  vexed  at  be« 
ing  so  lucku,  Dick  is  told  that  there  is  some  news  ;  is  frantic  to  hear  it, 
puts  on  his  servant's  laced  cocked  hat,  by  mistake,  instead  of  his  own, 
and  sallies  into  the  street ;  boys  take  him  for  tue  beadle  of  the  parish, 
and  run  away  from  their  marbles;  take>  no  notice  of  them,  walks  into  al 
coffee-house,  sits  down;  is  reproved  by  the  waiter,  who  tells  him,  .tha( 
it  is  not  decent  for  livery  servants  to  sit  down  among,  gentlemen ;  stares 
;  •  *        *  with 
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irit^  astonUhment :  begins  wondering ;  has  half  a  mind  to  t^  itf  a  ]MiS9iOh  \ 
pulls  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his  facc^  finds  it  laced,  sneaks  away,  and  sets 
oif  as  hard  as  he  can  :  fails  in  with  the  boys  again,  who  ran  before  him 
all  the  way  he  goes. 

**  DUk  Io^os  his  pocket  book  with  several  banic  ttotcs ;  runs  aboat  to 
all  the  biU-printers  and  bVll-stickers,  newspaper  offices  and  criers  in  town; 
don't  hear  any  thing  of  it  for  a  wedk ;  a  fmc  day,  pats  on  his'greea 
coat,  puts  his  hand  in  thb*  pocket,  discovers  his  pocket-book  ;  ^  Well! 
who  would  have  thought  it?'  runs  immediately  with  an  advertisement  for 
all  the  papers,  stating,  that  the  pnblicneed  not  give  thcmselTCS  any  more 
tr<>nble  about  his  pocket-book,  as  it  was  [is]  found  ;  dotiH  know  what' 
\o  do  with  tfic  money  he  had  offered  for  a  reward  ;  gives  it  away  to  an 
old  maimed  sailor.  Dick  stops  one  day  to  read  at  a  book-stall,  is  very 
much  entertained  with  an  odd  volume ;  an  old  friend  passing  by,  Dick 
claps  the  book  in  his  pocket  and  runs  after  him,  while  he  himself  is  run 
after  by  the  bookseller,  who  calls  out  *  Stop  thief  I'  a  mob  Is  presently 
collected,  and  poor  Dick,  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  hurried  away  to 
Bow-street ;  meets  in  his  way  another  friend,  a  man  of  high  rank,  catches 
bold  of  him  by  the  coat :  *  My  dear  Lord !  if  ever  I  had  occasion  for  a 
great  man,  it  is  now.  Do  you  know,  I  am  taken  up  for  stealing  an  odd 
Tolume  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  though  you  know  1  have  a  set  of  the  best 
edition  at  home.  The  nobleman,  who  happened  to  know  the  tcccntrici- 
.ties  of  his  friend,  and  the  harmlessness  of  his  character,  accompanies  him 
to  the  office,  and  speaks  In  his  favour  to  tlic  magistrates,  who  ask  his 
name.  The  fact,  howevef,  is  proved,  and  the  book  produced,  and 
handed  up  to  the  Justice,  who  tery  gravely  admonishes  him  for  his.fault, 
and  inquires  how  he  could  have  the  audacity  to  write  his  name  on  the 
title-page ;  Dick  is  still  more  amazed,  asks  to  look  at  it ;  finds  his  own 
crest  inside  the  cover,  and  the  book  to  be  one  of  his  own  set ;  abuses 
the  bookseller^  who  now  runs  off  in  his  turn,  leaving  Dick  in  quiet  pos- 
ses>ion  of  his  odd  Tolume  of  Peregrine  Pickle ;  Dick  laughs,  puts  the 
Jbook  in  his  pocket,  and  is  very  glad  to  come  off  so  well." 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  whrni,  humour^  and  imagmation,  in  the 
delineation  of  this  character.  Our  last  extract  "we  shall  take  from  the 
seventeenth  essay ^  the  subject  of  which  is  the  9tage. 

**  Happenhig  a  few  ereningB  since  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  comer  oft 
box  at  a  tavern,  where  three  re^'atkaWe  personages  were  apparently 
holding  a  court  to  decide  on  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  present  stafe  of 
the  drama,  1  was  engaged  to  listen  very  attentively  to  a  discourse  in 
which  I  felt  mysielf  extremely  interested,  having  entertained  some^ 
DO  doubt,  highly  improper  notions  of  tha  judgment  and  taste  of  Ibb 
town.  I  was  presently  gratified  by  an  oracle,  drest  in  black,  with  a' 
hard-featured  sour-looking  face,  smoking  a  pipe  of  tobacco ;  who,  oot 
of  one  corner  of  his  mouth,  breathed  the  accents  oj  discontent  as  follows: 
*  1*hc  vitiated  taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age  (said  he  ver^  gravely) 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare  with  the  mind  and  opinions  of  a  man  of 
«fn)se,  who  shrinks  back  at  the  ^^gning  absurdities,  and  disdains  to  pay 
hU  >t>its  at  ihe  court  which  Folly  keeim ;  and  in  nothing  is  this  open  re- 
bellion against  common  senw  more  appareat  thaa-ia  the  present  system  of* 
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the  'drama,  by  wliich  managers,  authors,  and  performers,  Mifh  a  mfnit 
f  uiMiiissloD,  lower  and  debase  its  functions  lor  tbe  momentairy  plaudits  of 
aiidiencci  without  ta«tc  or  discrimination  ;  who  come  chiWiy  to  di^piay 
their  well-dretscd  figures  in  the  lobby,  talk  to  the  ladies  of  plea^^iirty  or 
retire  from  the  third  bottle  of  wine  to  the  play-house  for  the  convenience 
of  a  nap  in  a  >idt?->bax.  These  wretched  and  vitiarod  manners  (<*on tinned 
be)  sp/ead  their  unwholesome  contagious  from  the  greater  to  the  lessor 
drclesy  till  the  di^tease  of  folly  becomes  an  epidemic,  diliering  onlyJroflt 
othors  In  one  res^pect,  thai  here  the  complaint  in  the  natnral  way  in  th« 
tightest,  and  that  which  fashion  inocnlates  is  the  worst  .^ort.*— ^  Ever 
^/itf/i/fg*  fault ;  ever  setting  things  to  rights;*  replied  a  thin  man  with  a 
iojig  face,  that  carried  a  constant  kind  of  smile,  which  I  could  not,  by  all 
tbe  rules  of  phys.ognomy,  comprehend ;  ^  it  is  yourself,  Mr.  Acid,  wbo^ 
have  wroeg  notions  of  things;  you  are  of  the  old  school^  and  not  sensi* 
bl«  of  the  improvements  we  have  made  in  authorship  and  the  art  of  act- 
ing. Let  mo  explain  the  science,  and  yon  will  own  yourself  in  the  wrong.' 
'  Vou  may  say  what  you  pLense,  Mr.  Snipe  (returned  the  Oracle);  but 
jrou  nifist  admit  tbe  present  deplorable  state  of  the  drama,  though  you  are 
a  player.' 

(^  ^  Not  a  bit  of  it*  (answered  the  comedian,  contracting  his  bnccimu 
tory  mnscks.)     '  Listen  to  me  while  1  state  throe  propositions  (cried  a 
man  in.  tlie  opposite  comer  with  a  commanding  severity  of  countenance): 
the  first  1^4  t^at  tbe  morals  amd  manners  of  tJie  present  age  are  ritiattMl 
anl  depraved ;  the  second  is  derived  trom  the  tirst,  that  the  depravity 
tettds  to  depreciate  literature  and  the  drama;  and  the  third  ift,  that  the 
Btanagers  and  performer.^  are  infected  with  the  reigning  malady.'—^  t 
deny  the  major  of  each  (retorted  the  player.,)  and  will,  if  you  uill  allow 
me^   prove  the  negative  proposition  :  ami  first,  I  will  undertake  to  esta* 
bliah  tbe  position,  that  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  present  age  are  not 
vitiated  nor  depraved  ;'  and  to  do  this,  let  us  examine  whether  there  is  not 
in  tbe  present  chiy  an  un common  share  of  understamling  among  the  great  ? 
Are  there  not  mare  nobility,  andof  c^tft'f^  more  rqfi^iementf  Is  ikvre  not 
a  great  thai  of  pudiic  viriutf^  and  90  t^/nall  a  fhurt  of  i^ecrct  vcntdity^  thai^ 
ike  people  are  uclttaU^  obliged  io  advfriise  for  t^vnis  in  a  great  anemblj^ 
ozDing  to  the  immense  d^JJicuU^  of  treating  for  them  in  the  u/nnU  tcaj/  f 
\s  there  any  such  thifig  now  as  |>arty  ?•  and  do  our  grMt people,  possess- 
ing the  great  minds  that  they  do,  own  any  aid  but  that  0/  truth  and  rea* 
aon  ?     And  then  for  jndgmeiit  and  taste,  look  at  the  fetes,  entertainments,   / 
and  private  ma9q4ieradtis  among  them :  'Wbat  a  deal  of  novelty  and  a  it ! 
<  Yott  don*t  know  me.'     ^  1  think  1  know  you.*   ^  Who  am  i  ?'    <  Wha 
are  you  ?'     ^  Is  it  possible  not  to  be  entertained  with  such  agreeable  and  . 
pMjited  repartee?     If  you  are  coinvitced)  M^r.  Acid,  (continued  the  thea- 
trical phtlosophs'r  and  politician,)  I  will  go  on  to  another  propositioa, 
derived '  from  the  first,  that  the  same  refinamont  of  morais  and  manners 
tends  to  encourage  merit,  and  to  aerve  tbe  interests  of  literature  and 
tbe  drama ;  and  first  for  literaiBre':  Hate  wc  not  new  systems  of  philoso- 
phy y  new  systems  of  surgery,  and  f»ew  lectures -on  midwifery,  whorein 
each  author  discovers  that  every  body  heCnre  him  was  in  the  m  roni^:,  and 
that  his.  system  is  nnnt  right-  bt^caI»e  it  is  most  new  \     How  carejid  and 
i^duitfiQug  ure  our  great  people  As  retoard  merit  i  doh*t  thutj  leperafl^ 
0fu^uf4f€ .the  mUKQTx utui incentor^of  patent i;afidltiticks  aita  Miuffet ^ ; 
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wine  coolers  and  &ater»clofei*  ?  Don't  they  make  the  fortunes  of  thoSft 
deserving  people  who,  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  can  cure  every  thing } 
and  take  by  the  hand  those  iiigouious  artists  who  understand  tricks  upon 
cards  and  other  deceptions  ?  Don't  the  great  turn  players,  and  players 
get  very  great ;  that  is,  in  every  thing  but  their  parts  ?  And  now  to  ana* 
lyse  the  merits  of  the  modern  authors :  Can  any  .thing  be  more  gratifying? 
In  former  days,  a  plot^de^igu,  character,  wit,^  and  humour,  were 
thought  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  piece.  Lord  love  ye,  Mr*  Add^ 
experience  shows  the  contrary  every  day ;  the  author  of  the  prcseflit  hour 
is  quite  a  dUVereut  sort  of  being ;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  cram  his 
play  with  incident,  pantomime^  Spectacle,  ghosts,  and  spectres,  to  pro*> 
^uce  numerous  stage  effects,  and  innumerable  daptrqps  in  every  scene, 
with  handsome  and  appropriate  compliments  to  high  personages ;  his 
piece  will  be  licensed,  so  ps  it  be  not  offensive  to  government  or  the  morals* 
We  have  no  occasion  for  a  licenser  to  refuse  nonsense,  as  the  place  would 
be  almost  a  sinecure  in  a  nation  of  so  much  sense.  And  now  for  my  last 
proposition,  which  is,  that  the  managers  and  performers  are  influenced 
by  this  refmcmcnt  of  taste.  Don't  the  manager  refuse  any  thing,  however 
good,  that  won't  do?  and  can  any  body  blame  him  ?  and  don't  the  per* 
former,  lik^  a  clever  tailor,  take  measure  of  the  taste  and  judgment  of 
bis  audiences,  and  mum  the  business  of  the  speaking  pantomime  with  in* 
finite  address  ?  don't  he  reiterate  ejaculations  and  grimaces  to  obtain  re* 
iterated  bursts  of  applause  from  (hose  inimitable  judges  of  the  scenic  a)rt$ 
while  he,  master  of  human  nature  and  its  varieties  of  character,  is  so 
marked  with  excellence,  that  the  moment  he  enters  every  body  cries  tyaX 
^  That's  Snipe !'  for  you  must  know  a  judicious  alteration  is  made  in  the 
work  of  the  drama :  formerly  the  players  had  to  study  new  characters, 
which  was  infinite  labour ;  but  now  the  author  writes  his  character  to  fit 
the  character  of  the  performer,  which  makes  it  easy  to  both  parties,  and 
thus  Snipe  does  not  perform  Scrub,  but  Scrub  Snipe  ;  which  pleases  the 
town  very  much,  for  they  arc  fond  of  Snipe :  and  if  an  author  wishes  bis 
farce  to  succeed,  he  must  have  me  in  it.  But  if  you  desire  another  ex- 
ample, look  at  that  celebrated  Tragedian.  How  excetleqt !  true  to  na« 
ture  as  clock-work :  observe,  he  enters  O  P,  at  the  third  plank  he  folds 
bis  arms,  he  advances  at  the  sixth,  he  starts  at  the  seventh,  and  at  the 
tenth  he  commences  his  soliloquy ;  then  enter  two  more  performers,  whd 
range  themselves  at  certain  distances  and  in  certain  altitudes :  this  is  what 
we  caM  forming  the  stage  ;  but  which  you,  who  arc  not  acquainted  with 
the  Ruse  dc  Theatre^  would  perhaps  call  deforming  the  stage.  Now  the 
hero  is  to  put  on  his  gloves,  and  now  he  is  to  take  one  off ;  at  the  ap- 
pointed spot  he  pulls  out  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  unfurls  it 
like  an  ensign  before  the  line.  He  leaves  nothing  to  the  directions  of  na- 
ture working  in  the  scene,  because  he  has  got  all  his  actions  with  his  part; 
and  indeed  it  would  save  some  trouble  if  the  copyist  were  to  make  mar* 
ginal  notes  of  thb  species  of  drill  exercise.  The  player  knoM^  now  what 
be  is  to  do,  and  so  do  the  aadience  as  well  as  he.         ^ 

^^  ^  A  good  observer  could  mark  out  to  a  mathematical  certainty  the 
map  of  his  journey  on  the  boards,  which  in  some  great  performers  varies 
not  an  inch  through  a  whole  season.'—*^  And  this  is  what  you  call  dra« 
matic  excellence,  Mr.  Snipe,  (returned  the  Oracle)..    Let  me  tcH  youv 

Sir,  that  the  actor  shpuld  be  involved  iathe  business  of  the  scene  ;  studied 
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aetion  is  like  studied  sentiment,  forced  and  lame ;  t|ie  sentiment  of  the 
Mthor,  to  be  felt,  should  appear  to  come  from  the  heart,  the  action  of 
the  player  from  the  snbje<^  o/.t^ic;  scrne^  and  not  from  the  Prompter's 
boolL'^^  Ay^  this  might  do  formerly  (returned  the  comedian);  but  are 
ire  nonsupported,  in  our  present  tyistem,  bv  the  authority  of  the  6er# 
man  drama  ?  for  instance  now  :  £nter  Bloodungus  JP  S*  in  i|.  thpughtfj^l 
attitude,  his- arms  folded ;  he  disengages  them,  and  lays  Aefore-ln^^ 
of  his  right  hand  on  the  fore-fifiger  of  his  left.  Enter  WMskemia  the 
spectre  O  P.  Bloodungus  starts  an4  runs  off;  Whi4k(kmia  runs  after 
htoL.  £nter  Bef therina  and  her  Mttle  child ;  they  are  met  by  Count  BuU 
linham,  who  embraces  them  both,  when  they  hold  u]i  the  pretty  Httie 
.  hQj  between  them  'like  a  cupid  ia  a  lignette,  and  dOiwn  4rQps  the  cur* 
tain/— -<  So  (cried  the  old  gentlciaaBi  in  the  opposite  coffier  of  thebox^) 
this  is  what  you  caU  playing  ;  it  may  b€;  so ;  there's  oi^  comfort,  it  |t 
not  playing  upon  our  feelings.  Did  erer  any  body  fee  a  father  and  a  mo*  ' 
ther  holding  np  their  child  between  them  like  the  tumblers  at  Sadler*^ 
Wells,  or  the  sculptured  figures  in  a  vionumeot  in  Westminster  Abb^y  ? 
I  base  ao  nttev  aversion  to  t&esfe.po^ti^e-mastcrs/ 

Tliere  is  much  truth  in  t^edfe.ob^ervationd  on  the  present  degraded 
state  of  the  drama>  both  in  respect  of  authors  and  of  actors.  But 
^'  the  man  in  the  opposite  cprner'^  mistakes  the  effect  for  the  causie. 
Praniatic  writ^r^  first  deprave  the  taste  of  the  town^  by  their  unsea- 
sonable productions,  and  then  affect  to  make  that  depravity  which  they 
bave  themseli^  engendered)  an  excuse  for  the  poverty  pf  their  own 
wit,  and  tlieir  coesequeot  substitution  of  trick,  mummery,  and  oop« 
aense,  for  humour,  satire,  and  sense.  We  cannot  agree>  howevior,  ' 
mth  Mr.  B.  io  the*  unqualified  approbation  which  ha  bestom  .upon 
Cooke,  who  has  always  appeared  to  us  as  muoh  a  inavnerist  as  any 
man  that  ever  trod  the  stage.  In  Kitely,  in  Riehard,  in  lago,  ii| 
Shylocfc,  in  his  Archy-Macsarcasm,  CooA:e  is  always  Gooke,  In  the 
second  of  these  charactiers,  too,  be  sometimes  misconceives  the  aii- 
ihor''^  meaning :  and  even  the  nature  of  the  character  itself;  particularly 
where,  in  speaking  of  fail  owo  deformity,  he  utters  the  l(inguage  of 
exultation  m  a  tone  of  sorrow.  Kemble  is  certainly  the  most 
learned  and  the  most  scientific  a(:tor  on  the  stage.  He  is  indebtii^d  but 
little  to  nature,  but  wucb  to  study.  And  bb  aitificial  ajcquirements^ 
if  they  may  so  be  called,  enable  him  frequently  to  subdue  bis  uatur&l 
idefects,^  His  greatest  demerit  aiises  from  his  pedaotry,  >»'bicfa  fa^ 
ipvea  him  a  rage  for  new  readings,  which  sometin^s  set.^oypmoi^  sense 
jit  defiance ;  and  a  licentiousness  of  pronuociatioQ^  whidi  utterly  destroys 
tfaejtis  et  forma  loqaemdi,  to  which  the  lesseulightened  part  of  mankind 
pay  proper  respect. 

We  cau  safely  recomnijSnd  this  volume^  as  containiag  much  that  ia 
amusing,  and*  tioi  a  little  that  is  instructive* 
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•    •  •  - 

flain  Lifter  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.,  upon  his 
Plain  Duties  to  himself^  his  fVife^  his  Childy  and  to  the  Nation^  as 
such  Duties  arise  aui  of  the  late  Investigation  of  the  Conduct  of  the 

.  .  Princess  of  Wales.  .Secopd  Edition*  8to.  Pp.  3a.  ^s.  Colburo, 
CoadiuUstreetk 

'     IN  this  reTO)utionar)r«ge,  of  trhkh  the  ft9keriioii«f  imaginary  rights 
cbhstitutet  th«'l>fokninent  featurcf,  tlvefew  honest  and  iitd^endentwrit^ni 
«pho9e  pens  ire  eiti  ployed  in  the  incutcation  of  rea(lfii/(^t,'-areeiiKitled  to  par. 
ficular  praise,    Snich  a  writer  b  Oic  author  of  the  fetter  be#6rc  ns.    lie  has 
'  been  an  attentive  observer  of  those  passitf)^  erents  to^  wh%}h  his  inquiry  re- 
'fers;  he  his  duly  app^eciiited  their  ftnmediateandremotei^finiseqnences;  he 
has  had  the  sense  to  discover  the  ir\ith^  and  the  resoliAi<HI  to  ipecilL  it!  Re- 
•  Ipecting.the  charges  preferred  against  Uer  Royal  Highness  the  Princes^ 
'  of  Wales^  we  hare  entertained  and  declared  one  utfiform  opinion  ;'tbat 
'  they  were  j;roundlcss,  malerolent,  and  WirliCed.     We  have  constantly  be« 
tiered  heriunocence  to  be  unspotted;  and  hare  always  thought,  that  in 
that  peculiar  situation  In  which  the  law  considers  deviations  fVom  rirtne 
So  far  pardonable,  as  to  refuse  to  an  offended  husband  not  only  pecuniary 
-  damages  for  his  insulted  honour,  but  ereir  the  priril^c  of  a  divorce,  her 
'  conduct  has  been  #uch  as  to  ensure  the  respect  and  ektcent  of  erery  up- 
right and  honest  roan.     Impressed  with  this  conviction,  we  hare  watched^ 
i  with  anxious  solicitude,  the  progress  of  that  inquiry  twhibh,  for  some 
'lime,  has  excited  the  curiosity,  fixed  the  attention,  and  alarmed  the  fears 
r  of  the  public     We  have  strongly  d^pr^cated  Che  myatery  in  which  it  iws 
^  been  involved ;  and  have  loudly  ^usisted  on  the  neccssitj  of  pubHsbiag 
.  every  document  connected  with  it,  and  all  the  proceedliigs  relating  io 
\i.     tVe  iSrnoD,  that  the  illustrious  pbject  of  this  inquiru  has  called  for 
such  publication;  ise  know  that  she  has  solicited  as  a  favour  xchat  she 
might  have  commanded  as  a  rights  we  know  that  she  is i shed  to  submit 
her  conduct  to  the  test  of  public  opinion;  to  be  publicly  cemured  if  guilty; 
and  to  be  publicly  absolved  if  inndcent;  ice  knoto  that  she  has  demanded 
"Justice  upon  her  accusers;  ue  farther  knots  ^  that  the  officer  principally  re* 
f erred  to  in  this  most  iniquitous  business^  received  an  anonymous  tetter^ 
containing  offers  of  rapid  promotiofi  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service^ 
if  he  would  render  himself  subservient  to  the  purpose  ofih$t  basepro^ 
'  eecution  ;  we  know  that  he  had  too  high^  sense  of  honour  to  Usten^  for 
'  ^momenSy  io:  so  infamous  apropositicm;  and  we  know^  iooy  that  he 
has  been  depyived  of  his  ship^  and  is  about  to  seek  empioyment  in  a 
foreign  service!  J I    With  the  aiiUior,  wi  say; 

^<  I  do  not  believe  that  theod  ia.aa  Englishman  w^th  s^l^efrt  so  callous, 
an  understanding  .so  depraved,  or  a  mind  so  indifferent  to  the  legitimate 
and  constitutional  succession  to  the  throne  of  this  my  country,  as  not  io 
bare  felt  the  deepest  emotions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  for  the  forlorn, 
neglected,  and  unhappy  condition  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  i  the  true  and 
acknowledgjBd  wife  of  your  Royal  Uijghness." 


tt  ^  ptrttttes  of  (ke  prbiee  would  perform  tiidf  daly,  ikdy  irovM 
carry  these  truths  to  their  master.  By  opening  his  eyes  to  a  sense  of  hto 
real  situation ;  by  convincing  him  of  the  force,  direction,  and  uniformity 
of  public  opinion,  as  it  respects  himself ;  by  indicating  the  certain  conse^ 
qucnces  of  a  persererancd  in  that  line  of  conduct  v  hich  has  formed  aii4. 
fixed  that  opinion ;  his  adriaersand  counsellors  would  be  entitled  not  lesa 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  patron,  than  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation.  It  has^ 
we  know,  been  said^  that,  the  Personage  in  ^estiori  is  so  little  desiroiM 
of  hearing  the  truth,  that  l^e  will  not  \\e2a  it  from  bis  physician^;  and  that 
he  eren  turns  his  eycl  from  a  newspap<^r,  lest,  vain,  appreh^^nsinn  I  he 
should  chance  to  meet  it  there  I  But  this  must  bo  ^^  a  weak  in.?ention  of 
the  enemy  ;"  a  paltry  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  an  important  duty.. ,  The 
Prince  has  sense,  talents,  and,  information,  and  will  not  receire  as  am 
insult  what  is  respectfully  tendered  as  a  service. 

The  author  refers  to  the  expectations  of  the  public  on  the  apyroftphinf 
nuptials' of  the  Heir  Apparent;  and  aipong  the  happy  conia<||i«i€e«  ex« 
pected  from  it,  ^^by  the  moral  and  decorous  part  of  die  community,"  the 
termination  of  ^^  open  and  undisguised  intercourse  [which]  you  then  had 
with  thtf  wife  of  a  neighhpuring  £arl,  your  neighbour ;  and  the  prenen* 
tion  of  arenmal  of  the  long-continued,  notorious,  and  dangerous  inti* 
macy,  wttfi  a  kidy  whose  season  of  life,  and  religious  tenets,  did  not  the 
better  qualify  her  for  votir  RaYal  High^ss'*s ^bosom  friend.'*  He  then 
traces  this  hkt  conivecnon  to  iw  origin,  and  adrerts  to  that  mysterious 
marriage,  which  Mr.  Home  Topke  proclaimed  to  the  world,  at  that 
time,  and,  with  an  eccentricity  peculiar  to  himself,   professed  to  ju9m 

^^  I  use  ihe  word,  bccauf e  \i  is  generally  belieTed5  tjiough  I  hope  with*' 
oat  foundation,  that  she  di<L|  by  the  form  of  marria^e^  affect  to  satisfy 
the  uneasiness  of  her  conscienoe,  .at  the  alarming,  thought  of  sexual  inter* 
coarse,  until  it  was  ss^nctiojied.  \>y  a  due  solepfni^tion  of  matrimony  | 
and  it  was  very  conhdcntiy  asserted^  that  she  maintained  her  resolution 
until  the  form  Of  a.moqk-smarriage  had  taken  place,  which  shr  knew  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  a  mere  nullity  as  applit-d  to  herself,  and  a  most  fatal 
privation  to  the  other  actor  in  the  farce ;  at  present  it  deserves  no  odier 
name ;  how  seriously  it  may  ultimately  be^  I  will  not  presume  to  hint^ 
but  I  hate  in  my  heart  enough  of  regard  for  the  ipfatuated  hu^baod,  ta 
caution  him  against  one  iu  his.  own  family.  I  do  aot  beliere  there  is  ^<m 
that  would  make  ike  subject  on  any  occasion,  not  '^  a  delicate  invests* 
gation,'!  for  although  there  may  be  peace  between  two  of  the  brothers, 
it  is  without  a  radical  reconciliation,  i  hope  the  Priest  who  officiated  it 
pensioned,  and  dismissed  the  land.  I  trust  there  was  not  a  witness,  and 
that  there  is  neithor  record  nor  document  to  be  procured  to  prove  the 
marriage*  I  pity  the  husband  In  this  instance ;  he  was  young,  enamoured^ 
and  his  passion  inflamed  by  resistance ;  for  the  ||ady  knew  how  to  play 
all  the  game,  and  practised  alt  she  knew. 

'^  Youth  did  not  precipitate  her  into  ^  heedless  engagement;  nor  was 
she  influenced  by  any  passion,  except  ambition  and  avarice ;  she  made 
herseif  despicable  by.  ner  motives.  Had  she  loved  the  man,  she  had 
waved  a  marriage,  and  npt  insbted  on  a  ceremony  which  subjected  him 
to'  a  forfeiture  of  his  birth-right :  I  could  have  then  pardoned  tlkat  act 
which  J  must  now  condemn;  it  was  a  vile,  unfeeling,  barg^n,  made 

U  %  under 
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lender  thil  malk  of.  ^'oSBcieiitipasnest-  BiikA  femiiiine  deKcacf,  ^ijeii,  ia 
reality,  she  looked  onlj  to  the  gratification  of  her  pride  y  vhile  she 
secured  to  herself  the  accomplishment  of  any  wish,  hot? ever  Inordloate, 
by  pleasing  her  huflhand,  with  such  unfair  dexteritt^,  completely  withiti 
ker  power ;  for  she  well  understood  the  pains,  penalties,  and  disabilities, 
which  hung  in  tenrorem  orer  him,  if  ever  proclamation  of  this  marriage 
should  be  made.  These  penalties  may  excite  in  his  mind-  apprehensions 
whidi  may  account  for  his  tfruemitted  attentions  to  the  lady."" 

This  18  the  true  state  of  the  tasc;  the  "  widow  berzitching^^^  not  he* 
ttitckedy  practised  a  common  artifice  well  known  to  every  country  girl, 
^*  by  keeping  men  off  you  lead  them  on.".  Lore  had  as  little  to  do  with 
this  inauspicious  connection,  as  honour,  decency,  religion,  or  law.  The 
following  picture  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  which,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieye,  is  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  faithful  likeness^  and  not 
for  thepltoure  of  exhibiting  a  striking  eontrakt^  will  place  the  dcscrir 
ninathi'g  powers  of  the  author  in  a  most  faTourable  point  of  view. 

.  '^  Our  gracious  King,  a  being  in  whom  the  .nation  mp^t  implicitly 
relies  ;  in  nim  we  behold  an  aflfcctionate  and  attached  husUand,  diligently 
and  teddcrly  performing  all.  the  duties  of  that  character,  ^^he  friend,  the 
protectpr  of  his  wife,  and  the  defender  of  her  honour,;  yipr^ht  in  hit 
conduct,  and  moral  In  his  actions ;  temperate  in  his  liTiuf ,  ,and  jnst  and 
honest  in  hts  dealings;  exact  in  Jits  payments,  a  fond  fod  indulgent  fa- 
ther, pious  without '  hypocrisy,'  and  attentive  to  ther  forms  of  religion 
without  parade  or  ostentation.  Such  His  Majesty  appears  to  his  people^ 
such  arc  the  moral  qualities  of  y out  father ;  few  sons  haTc  had  the  happi* 
ness  and  advantage  of  such  an  example;  and  few  examples  hare  been 
honoured  with  so  dose  an  imitation.  Th'e,KiT)g  has  never  polluted  his 
bed  by  promiseuoiBi  intercourse,  or  rank  aniil barefaced  adultery;  he  has 
never  degraded  his  dl^ity  by  mixing  with  the  lowest  mcji,  with  black* 
legs  and  profligates;  he  has  never  odtrdginl  nature  and  society  by  enormous 
gluttdny  and  public  brtital  tntoxibation ;  we  have  not  seen  hlm^  by  a  wild 
career  of  protosioii  and  of  expense,  reduced  to  such  mortifying  distress  ai 
to  excite  pity  and  cofttempt ;  there  is  no  ihstance  in  which  he  has  de* 
scended  to  borrow  money  of  a  tradesman  to'pay  his  debts  to  a  mistress; 
BOr^  indeed,  can  any  objection  be.  alledgcd  against  His  Majesty  for  not 
fully  and  rigidly  discharging  every  moral  relation,,  as  a  husband,  a  father^ 
and  a  man.  With  this  eonviction  upon  my  mind,  your  Royal  Highness 
will  readily  understand  it  is  only  on  Account  of  your  Royal  Father's  vir- 
tnes,  that  I  deprecate  his  demise  and  your  succession,  in  which  I  am  sure 
your  filial  affection  most  fervently  joitis  me,  and  the  whole  nation.'^ 

The  author  might  have  added  to  that  long  list  of  positive  and  negative 
virtues,  that  we  have  a  King,  who  will  not  be  bullied  ISdo  a  surrender  of 
his  rights,  or  a  violation  of  his  conscience,  by  any  combination  of  talentef 
influence,  or  wealth  ;  by  the  daring  temerity  of  any  aristocratic  jacobin^ 
however  potent,  and  however  desperate.  And  having  such  a  King,  let 
us  duly  Talue  the  traoscendent  blessing^  and  exclaim,  in  the  appropriate 
language  of  scriptural  supplidation^  ^*  Long  liv£  the  Kino  1  may  the 
King  livs  for  ever!" 

Alluding  to  the  Princess  attachment  to  a  Lady  <^  tcell  stricken  in 
jfeariy*  at  a  time  of  life  when  *<  the  hey-day  of  the  blood  is  over,"  he 

endeavours 


,.  .,p«^iff- ,  ^ 

^ndearonrs  Iq  sboW)  that  as  there .  could  tie  no  excuse,  to  was  there  na 
pretext  top  it  ... 

' '  *^  Vour  lioyal  Highness -wanted  not  domestic  advice,  nor  any  worldl/ 
admonition ; '  Mr.  Sheridan  was  always  readj j .  in  his  wisdom,  h/onesity^ 
moralityy  and  his  punctilious  exactness^  yoor  Koyal  Highness,  and  iho 
whole  world,  might  contide,.  I  doub^t  not^  as  those  who  hav^. confided  in 
him  best  oan  tell  yon;  'hesides.  which,  he  lored  stroDg  liquors,  and  eould 
pass'night'aflcr  night  in  destroying. his  heal th?  }mpairi|ig  his  fa<;ulties,-.  or 
ia  any  other  xntemperanee :  lor  counsel,  tl^urefqre,  yoM  ne^d  not  hap^ 
g4me  to  this  laify." 

A  pretty  priyyvconnseirbr  truly '1j  this  fdr  Ac  Heir  Apparent  of  the 
British  Tfarrone!  *  The  author  ptt>ce«ds  to  show,  that  erery  other  kind  of 
iid,  which  Hts  Roy af  Highness  c6uld  ne#d,  was  at  hand  ;  and  then  adds^ 
*^  your  Royal' Highness  will'  e:i!cn$c  hie,  but  yoer  remind  me  of  a  mao^ 
who  wept  on  Ms  weddtng^ntght,  because  he  was  tol|d  ho  must  sleopfooim 
his  mother;  for  in  no  othdr  way  can  I  account  for  your  return  to  Mt^ 
fdde4'Uiqu(ies  of  this  Roman  antiquit^,^  •    - 

' '  Moist  truly  does  this  writer  contend,  tllat  it  wasthe  duty  of  the  Prtnet 
to  take  a'  leading  part  i^i  that  inquiry,  the  object  of  whtcji  was  to  estab^^ 
lish  the  guilt  or  the  innocence  of  his  wife;  it  was  his  duty  as  a  husband; 
it  was  stilt .  u&ore  imperatifelf^  his  duty,  9a  Mmr  jipparent^  when  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  her  who  was  destined  to  gi?c  a  futurp  $OTereigi^  to 
thetertehns,  was  at :  stake ;  and  yet  the  venal  prints  of  the  day  QompUm 
wiemted  Jke'deiicac^  of  His  Royal  Highness,  in  abstaining  from  all  iuter- 
forencc^i^hateTcr  with  this  n^st  important  business !  Such  t^  t)[ie  prosti* 
tated  press  of  the  countryi  at  this. critical  moipe.it  of  our  fatet     Whaf 

gonad  for  compliment,  suoh  writers  will  find,  when  they  learn  that  His 
»yal  IJ^ghhess  has  Merfered  tp' procure  a  revision  of  the  proceedingsi^ 
a  thing  ^dhnard  of  in.  criminal  processes,  it  would  puzzle  even  the  iiiven^ 
live  ingtanautfy  of  a  ^heridafi  to  conjecture,  llii^  author  presses  this  point 
ultfiabilily^  add  with  gr^  force  of  argomout^  and  he  proves,  to  the 
satasfaotioR  of  escry  qnbi^ps^d,  reader,  t^at.the  anxiety  which  (He  public 
ifid  for  the  ,p!QMitation  of t/t^se-  proceedings,  can  ouly  arise  from  an 
eamest«dttl*«'^^io  preserve  the  itiustrions  rapeiof  His  J(Iajcsty  in  its  pure^ 
nnraixisi^  and  ruyai  desceat;  ,to  gu^ird  against  the. possibility  of  a  diiipjitm 
fA  titla^  the  horrors  of  a  ciril  wa^,  or  the  rfitif^y^v^  <pf  the  hlQody  contests 
id  theihoctsds/of  York  aud  J:4ai^caster,  by  the  rep^epntauves  of  the  houses 
nC  Dnuiswick  and  HanQvcr:"  .^his  certaii^ij^  ^'^  ^e,  ground  of  oux 
airaety  on  the  subject;  and  it  was  for  this '  object,  that  we  have  so 
strenaon!dy  contended  l^r  the  .^ibsolnte  necessity  .of  layWg  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  before  the  puWic*  The  r/^A/ of  the  public  to-be  ac*. 
qnaii|todttitb.lh«na»  tk?  nex^p^^i^t  which  thi^^utWr.^^hours  to  establish; 
hMf  luff  <fca»ieuc««ssCtt|ly  established  Jit  to  thx^^fouvictiun  of  every  mind, 
4«bkfli'is>«pefi.to  4^nvictionp   -it'  was  probably, .tKqjijght,  that  the  very 

^U  public. 4^scui»si6n  of  the  si^bjcct; 


lof'the^inqiMry.wonld.precIude 
though  how  it  couid  be  supposed,  that  a  sU^jeot^involvuig,  possibly,'  th'e' 
latane  fltiecetsion  to  the  throne,  and  certai/ui!ljrjPtire4(ing  the  dearest  ana 
most  imIpDrtant- rights  of  J!;!!ngli6hfn^n,  Rould  b.c.,^^i^il'ered  to^b^  enveloped 
iii  mystery,  coald  bt^^pass^d.  ovor  in  Mlence,  it  is  pot  very  easy  to  ifxiagiiie^ 
f  f;  hahK»rer^  4^  a^iuppasUio^  were  really.  eutcrtalued;ii)ie  vanity  ot' 

it 
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It  tifts  %ech  lufficiently  proviecf ;  for,  hi  the  letter  fiefore  Uf,  He  nature  of 
^e  charges  preferred  against  the  unhappy,  deserted,  and  pcrsccnted 
jfriiicess,  b  explained  to6  clearly  t6  be  nisunderstood  by.  the  duilest 
i^ipadty.  And  in  confirmation  of  the  author's  statement,  we  add,  and 
M^  pledge  onr  credit  with  the  public  for  the  accuracy  of  the.  assertion, 

tbat  THE  CilAROCS  no  teTCW  FARTHER  THA19  HT8  ACCOUMT  OF  tllEM  ;  AXn 
THAT  THE  CASE  TO  WHICH  HE  REFERS  AS  POSSIBLE,  IS  CHARGED  AS  HAVING 

JlCTUALLT  orouRREs.  Is  (bis,  thoii,  R  time  for  fi/tfftoe.^  IstMsythen, 
a  topic  on  which  His  Majestjr's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  ^ho  would 
sacrifice  their  IItcs  in  defence  of  his  throne,  and  in  support  of  his  laa^l 
anccessors,  are  ta  be  kept  in  the  dark.?  Is.thi^)  lastly,  we  ask,  a  mat. 
ter  in  respect  of  which  the  fuU  right  of  the5>ubUc  to  receif«  CTery  possibla 
iafommtion  and  eladdation,  can  possibly  be-  questioned  ?  If  there  be 
men  bold  enough,  ^we^  enough.,  or  wicked  icnough,  to  contend  for  the 
affirmatiTe  of  these  propositions^  then,  indeed,  may  .these  be  called  re. 
vdlutionary  times,  for  they  will  infallibly  prove  to  be  times  pregnant 
with  great,  awful,  and  portentous  changes!  But,  we  trn&t,  no « sash 
Hien  atrelo  be  found,  and.  that  ho  farther  delay  will  t^Ke  place,  in  adopt* 
ing  those  means  which  ace  alone  adequate  to  tranquillizei  of,  atleast| 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind* 

<<  That  your  Royal  Highness  possessed  great  sensibility  about  children, 
the  publfc  had  latdly  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Seymour.  The 
Countess  of  Yarmouth  has  been  doubly  blessed  with  two  rich  rivaU,  hotii 
tlaiming  the  honour  of  providing  for  her :  Miss  iSejwionr  is  not  Jess  for« 
tunate,  In  the  contest  between  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Mrs*  FifSn 
herbert  for  guardianship  of  the  child :  nor  can  too  much  praise  be  offered 
to*  your  Royal  Highness,  for  the  actife  and  benevolent  part  you  took* 
The  affidavit  you  made,  proved  your  kind  exertions  for  the  happiness  <)f 
the* child ;  and  as  to  the  testfmony  of  the  physicians,  that  pretty  prescrip* 
tion  of  scruples,  that  odd  mixture  of  a  'delicate  frame  and  kealtli^  with 
the  child^  most  unalterable  attachment  to  Mrs.  Fitzhck'bcrt, .  It  .shawdl 
either,  that  the  c)iild,  or  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  was  in  hor  dotage  ^  but  that^ 
In  any  erent,  Mrt. Fitsherbert's  attractions  wereirrcslsllbtc.  flf et,  aftet 
all,  that  sermonizing,  doubt-starting^  straw- werghing,  oM 'QMuiceilor, 
Inade  what  he  thought  a  legal  tlccrce,  somewhat  disappointing  tlie  wish 
of  the  parties:  Pitt ' died  s6on  after;  the  old  Northumbrian  weflt  out, 
and  a  gentleman  farther  north  came  in. '  Tbo  decree  must  now  be  reversed : 
new  men  in  povvcr,  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  fdt  theidiange;  for 
ihe  fond  Marquis,  whose  heart  had  so  lately  glowed  with'  the  warmest 
^^ection  for  .Miss  Seymour,  now* consents  to  ^  compromise^  'The  rising 
fun  of  the  new  aduilnfi^tration  extinguished  th^  ardour  of  the  would  afl4 
the  would.not-be  a  guardian.  Whb  first  ktiggtis ted  the-trtoquiUitittf  and 
Confirming  thought  of  seridi)iK  a  Py6t^tiirit  Bishop  to.tb(»  bous»<6f  uaoU 
Romanist,  to  examine  little  Mivs  upbn  Ker  faith,  and  ber'teligi»otis.eduea* 
tion,  I  know  not— but  the'holy  maiu  wt nt ;  hfe  found  iM^n  «ivrotty  Protss. 
tant,  and  reported  her  fHiiVf  to  the  gWrre  and  high  assembly.  All  w^re  satis. 
£cd,  and  the  decree  wjtsTevefted;  t>tit  the  pious  roan  did  not  say  whether  be 
had  convertf^d  Mrs.  PitiHierbert,  Or  shd  hiffd ;  and  I  do  not  Tememlser  whe# 
ther  Lord  Eldoh  expressed  any  4t>ubt  on'the  question  of  the  <conT0rsion«" 
'  It  was  ibdcfed,  a  nox>et  sight,  to  sec  air  £n^h  Prelate  ie^dii^  .himsetf 
Ho  luclf  9f  purpose ;  it  was  the  first,  and^  y(p  trust,  the/o^^  instance  of  the 


\ 


,_  .  As  to  ilie  AHf^^tlon.  q^  Ao^er^lon,  that  ^  e^ily  ^$44^4* . .  Cep- 
Uioly  (he  Bishop  did  no£  coa.i^c/t  tli^' Ijud^  ;  ^ind  ^V^c  knpw  that  the  |<9.' 
iBanists  still  (;0Bfidfir  ber,  ^03  th^  \neft  friend  of  thoir  .cau^e^  find  as, 
proQM>ting  tkelr  interests,  sileuiij/  byt  surely.  Wjil  ^he'gaQil  Prglate  In- 
i^um  the  public  wKat  ideas  inl^s  iii^d  gfthe  doctrine  o\tr(j^risubstanfia* 
tion^  auricular,  cpnf^^fipfjif  ^e  ^/^tfrcession  of  ^saintSf  and  the  wcJ»r-' 
«mp  io/  inmges  9  Vifi  he  (^UQ^tioii  ji^r  at  all  oo  tKpse  subjects  ?  aiPd,  if 
kiedidnot|  i^hat  wgre  the  groiiQj^s.^of  hjs  satisfaction^  respecting  hec 

faith  ?        "        V     '    '  .    .    '  : 

We  shall  not  transcribe  the  observations  which  follow  the  last  extract ; 
(hey  are  strong,  pointed,,  and  true;  The  author  is  a  bold  maii-,  and 
certainly  an  able  man.  He  pleads  the  Cause  of  justice  and  «f  ^rbth,  wIlK 
great  talents,  and  without  fear.  But  before  ^^esdose  this  artkld^  we 
mast  express  an  ardent  hope  that  His  Hayal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
IVal^s  will  retrace  bis  footsteps ;  that,  yicldinfr  to  n  '^roag  sensa^  et 
duty,  he  will  acknowledge  his  errors,  and  bast^  to  repair  theni.;  let 
him  break  off,  for  byer,  all  those  connections  which,  excite  equal  disgust 
and  alarm  in  the  public  mind ;  let  him  take  his>  wife. to  has  b0Soil,VaiiA 
exhibit  to  the  world  another  bimiiant  example  of  domestic  harnafi]^  and 
comfort  in  the  Royal  Family  ;  let  him  do  this,  and  ha  may  j/e^  acquire 
that  popularity,-  which  Tirtue  and  g.pod  conduct  in  cmineat  stations  sel- 
dom fail  to  pbtaini ;  and  which  it  must  be  tlie  ardent  wish  of  erery  good 
subject  to  see  Um  possess.  The  report  which  )ias  prerailed,  since  th^ 
first  part  of  this  article ,^as  written,  induces  us  to  hope  that  our  wi^h  on 
ibis  subject  n^ay.be  speedily  fu|AOed.  It  is  confidently  said",  (hatHTs  .I^oyaT 
U^biiess  has  acted  (<is  both  duty  foji,  interest  should  lead  hmalxcays  to 
act)  In  cpncert  with  his  truly  patriotic  Father,  th^:  genuine  DEFSNpLa 
QiT^TH^YxiTUy  ifie,Fvi0ndy  t)i&  Hither ^  pf  His  people,  pa  this  no- 
Qieiitoas  questiojn  u(  extending  to  the  .Konianists  stilf  |;reater  privileges 
than  tl^y  at  present  <^njoy ;  in  other  words,  of  converting  toleration 
Into  encouragemc/U ;  and  sp  trea^liog  the  same  paths  which  led  to  thi 
IieT<4ijitioQ  of  IQ^S.  it  this  be  the  fact,  as  we  most  fervently  ho{5<^  i] 
U,  it  cer^niy  shows  a  great  .diminution.  If  not  an  annihflJi^P^^  dl 
tjuit  influon^^  which  is  supposed  to  "hkre  long  produced  a  very  pcrhkfioul 
fsffec^t  on  the  si?ntimeiits  and  conduct  of  tlui  Prince.  We  shall  oAly  say^ 
ki  coDclusioD,  'tis  a  coasummation  deroutly  .to  ]be  wished. ' 

V<  Second  Plain  Iteifer  to  IJis  Royal  Highness^  rtherein  his  Plain  J)uii€9 
to  hinutilfyjus  PVifi'j  his  Child^  utid  to  the  Country/,  are  fnhre  pteju 
sanlly  shown  than  in  the  First;  alsd^  that  His  Roval  Highndss  /»  tti 
accomplished  Gentleman^  a  virtudus  Mah^  a  good  Clinstian^  and  7k 
^ound  Philosopher.  IVith  Remarks  on  the  Correspondence  Uff^fthfi 
Claim  for  MiLiiary  Rank  and  Employment ;  ishidh  likewise  pf^^tM 
Duko  of  York  to  be  a  great  Author^  a  good  Hmmmery  ttnd  itH\alft6 
G^ii^ro/.    The  Secoqd  Edition.     8to.     Pr.40,    2s.     Wilsdi^'.-.--^- 

THK  Ijettar,  by  *e  sanie  writer  as  <;he  first,  is  written  wijth  Ih^  «Mnd 
i|Hf it  imd iilMity ;  bot,  as  indeed  may  be  natpfaJily  supposed.from \V|{ 
iObjeets  of  discussion,  in  a  strain  of  pointed  Trony.  As  for  the  SLuditipn^ 
foiiiiadveffip^lS'aiid  iveinarks  on  the  dutrees  preferred  agaiqst  the  Prineesa 
p  WalcH  «ad  04  tb^  conduct  qt  t|ie'  Pnnce/  in  respect  cf  sucb  'i&arces. 


^9  t^fttGINAI.  CBItlCtSM* 

g6y  ve  fxilly  agree  with  the  author.  But  we  tee  np  ^ooil  that  t^n  pM* 
libly  arise  from  the  revirat  of  facts,  which  occarred  many  years  ago,  and 
^hich  6Dght,  in  our  estimation,  to  Be  ednsig;tied  to  obimon.  The  only 
legitimate  purposes  of  dis^nsftions  of  this  nature  are,  to  'produce  repent* 
llnce  for  the  past,  and  r^^formation  for  ^e  future. '  And  in  that  particular 
diseussjoii,  relating  ib  the  Princess,  erery  British  subject  has  an  interest;^ 
And,  therefore,  bafi  a  right  (atid^  ihdeed,  it  it  a  duty,)  to  pre&s  it  on  the 
j[ttenrtion  of  the  public;  in  the  hope  that  what  b  just,  right,  and  proper 
tadO)  may,  ia  consequence  of  such  discussions,  be  still  done. 

»  « 

U.Leti^t  concerning' ik9  Jbolition  of  tha  Slave  Trade^  and  other  West 
Imfia  Affairs.    By  Mercator.     iBmo*    Pp.  32. 

i.  Tiird  Letter  on  the  Abolition  ef  the  Slave  Trade,  and  other  Weft 
JkdiaAff^rsn    By  Mercator.     18mo.    Pf.22. 

im  A  Letter  addressed  to  Mercator^  in  repljf  to  his  Letters  on  the  Abo* 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  a  Planter*  Stq.  Pp.  2S.  ilidge- 
way.     1807* 

*f  HE  two  first  Of  these  articles  appeared  in  Torkc's  Wcekltf  Reviett^ 
fluring  tliiB  discussions  on  the  Slave  Trade  in  ParItaTne(\t,  on  which  they 
threw,  considerable  light.  They  lire  written  Hith  cdli&iderabte  abilityi 
tod  with  great  l^nowtedge  of  the  subject.  Arid  henciei  it  was,  no  doubt^ 
that  they  were  re-prihtcd,  and  ciccUlaticd  in  their  present  form.  Bu^ 
whoever  did  this,  should  hate  taken,  care  to  print  them. cr/kx//^;  for  by 
f^egleCtidig  so  to  do,  they  have  exposed  the  sensible-author  to  the  charge' 
of  contradicting  himself.  '  The  Planter's  answer  to  him*  charges  him  witk 
laving  ^'  actually  admitted  all  which  he  attempts  to  deny  i^  that  h, 
ivith  admitting  the  ihjustide  of  the  trstde  while  he  argues  in  favour  of  it; 
lyi^ereas  the  fact  is,  that  Mercator  never  defends  the  principle  of  the 
trade,  but  only  combats  the  abolition  ori  the  grounds  of  ineYpediencyi 
poliey,  and  implied  breach  of  faith,  and  consequent  injustice  to  proprie« 
tors.  He  shows  this  very  clearly  in  his  third  Letter,  written  in  reply 
to  the  Planter.  But  that  Third  Letter  is  mutilated,  by  the  omission  of 
the  following  passages ;  in  which  the  writer  defends  himself  against  the 
Churge  of  defending  the  principle  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

*^  But  though  many  and  great  evils  exist,  both  ih  the  natural  and  mo* 
tal  world)  which  tho  Creator  in  His  wisdom  has  thought  proper,  for  a 
certain  period,  to  permit,  and  for  whith  the  wisdom  of  man  has  hitherto 
beea  able  to  provide  no  remedy,  we  are  not  exempted  from  the  duty 
c(  persevering  in  our  exertions  to  remove  th'em  ;  and,  therefore,  I  did 
Mt  vifn  this  argument  to  Justify  the  Slave  Trade,  but  only  to  repress  that 
intol^rmqt  spirit,  which  has  been  so  inhumanly  exercised  in  this  )liscusiioii, 
by  thosis  who  profess  themselves  the  advocates  for  humanity."  *   ' 

In  thie  other  passage  omitted  in  tlfe*pah)ph1et,  fhc  author* dMares  hi| 

lllisapprobation  of  the  principle  nf  the  Trade  iri  the  mtf^t  nitc^' * 

ibanner.  >..••. 


'»  I  'I 


<VNo  man  deprecate^  .t)ie  Slave  Trad^  more  sincerely  iHiti  I'do  ;  J)t|K 
U  t  said  iu  a  former  letter^  U  has  iavoivcdT  us  in  a  Choice  of  diSefiraes ;  m 

avoidiof 


'        9    • 

•    4 


PoKtici*  fl0| 

troiding  CharyMh  we  faH  upon  Scylla ;  and  I  mott  siacHl4)r lOidflMwcitifo 
tiomly  believe,  that  it  cannot  be  i^lished  at  a1l>  widiottt  the  genarat 
coneorrence  of  the  other  European  powers;  and  that  it  cannot  be abo^ 
lished  with  any  good  effect,  eren  to  the  inhabitanti  of  Africa  thamtelTes; 
.unless  their  minds  are  prerionsly  enlightened,  and  the  present  ferocity  of 
their  'maiiners  is  civilized.  I  think  farther,  that  this  measniv,  whenevet 
adopted,  should  be  accompanied  with  some  plan  for  a  gradual  emancipa*^ 
tion  ;  as  the  only  means  of  repressing  that  spirit  of  rerolt  among  the  no^ 
groes  in  the  West  Ipdia  Colonies,  whldi  it  most  othf  rwise,  in  tl^  nature 
of  things,  l>e  expected  to  excite.  .  . 

^'  These  are  the  dejiberate  sentimeuts  Df  vaj  mind  opoii  tke  best  consU 
deration  that  I  hare  been  able  to  give  the  subject.  I  now  sincerely  hope» 
that  my  opinions  may  provci  erroo^n^  and  my  a^iiprehensigns  ground* 
less  ;  for  i  consider  the  question  on  ab^litioA  as  almost  decided,  and  that 
what  principally  remains  to  be  seen  in,  whether  the  Justice  and  Huoianity 
of  the  Legislature  is  to  be  totally  exhausted  on  the  blacks,  or  reserved| 
in  a  due  proportion,  for  those  fcllow^subjects  of,  their  own  oolpnr,  rest«» 
deot  in,  or  connected  with,  the  West  Indies,  whose  Ures  or  fortunee 
nay  be  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  misguided  philanthropy."    ....       T 

For  our  part^  we  h^itate  not  to  express  onr  oonrictien,  that  hS$ 
sentiments  are  not  erroneous,  and  his  aj^irehensions  not  groundless.  Aa 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  the  Planter,  never  was  sophistry  so 
flimsy.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he  has  an  estate  on  an  old  island  al*^ 
ready  overstocked  with  negroes,  of  which  he  hopes  to  dispose  to  advan* 
tage.  An  island  where  there  is  not  a  sufficiency  ;  and  indeed.he  gives  a 
pretty  plain  and  modest  hint,  that  the  new  lands  in  Trinidad  ought  to, be 
grantetl  only  to  men.  who  have  ncgroos  to  stopk  then*  Disinteresled 
Patriot!  As  to  his.  deduction  from  the  surplus  of  the  existing  8U4)ply 
above  the  existing  demand,  it  is  most  fallacious  and  Inconchisive ;  and  if 
pursued  to  its  full  extent,  would  prove  a  great  deal  more*  than  the  Planted 
washes  to  prove.  We  cannot  stop"  to  Contend  the  point  wfAi  him,  that 
Moliiioa  leads  to  ^Mancipation ;  and'  that  tf  Justice  and  Humanity  re* 
q^oire  the  former^'they  must  as  imperatively  command  thelikfte^.  A.^urS 
as  this  inference  appears  to  him  ;  na  one  proposition  is  moret  demonstrai 
ble.    But  we  must  reserve  this  discussion  for  another  opportonity. 

.  .      .         .  " '    ^ 

^afc^.»»^i— — ♦■^■^^■w ■— ^^»-»w»»    »■  ■  twin  i»    ■  ■     1 1  ^w— —    »  ■■  I      ■      i         ■        ^      ■     i  .■.»..   ■  ■  ■ 


n>MCm(m^  >. 


<  •  i      >         •         ■    • 
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Bbm^nis  of  useful  Knowledge  in  Chofr^y,  History  i^  aiid  other  Sciencei^ 

.  draan  up  for  iAe  Use  of  Children^  in  Qjuettions  tmi  Ahewere^    Ry 

J.  Allbut,  Master  of  Bi^om^j^rove  l^iekey  School.     T-ke  BighA  Edif 

Hon.    Ten  Parts.     \%ck^:    Pp.  1%.  4s.;  or  4d.  each  Part.   Henley^ 

pribied.    Button  and  Sbn^  London;  Wilaoa  andCo.^  York;  KnoUt 

'    kttd  Lloyd,  Birmingham.    .180^.  ^ 

TO  simplify  the  Elementary  principles  of  the  sciences,  and  to  divest 

tf^em  of  tbdr  tf^i^nJfiri  terms,  in  order  Co  facilitate  the  acqnisiton  of  tha 

'  ^  knowledge 


ORIGINAL  CftlTICISM. 

liK»  VPefM  li|ti«'tMkp  Tbefprm  td  question  ^^id  ai|«wcr  is  ju4iciou»ly 
•k6«rv0d^  w^M  Iff  heat  d^lcalati^  to  atisist  ihe  loeoiarj,  «iid  i9  impr<:ss  th^ 
piiii4#i  of  -eMAi?^..'  The  antthor  tka$  cAecuto4  his  task  with  ability  ant) 
jud^ieRt,.  mkI  .4;liie  i^marks  vf^h  ar«  interspersed  ia  his  book,  preT^ 
kioi  to  be  a  ptcyi0  San  of  saun4  priucipics. 

Tiiieffr^m  Shakipmre  ;  designed  for  ihe  Use  of  Vonng  Pejc^on^,    0j 
^^Charftw  LaiBb.>.  BmbeUiaked  mtk  Copper  PUa^s.     2  Vols,    lamvw 
Pp.  «00.     88.     Hodgkins.     1807. 

"  WIIET^  Sha!k»pe^re  founded  soitie  of  liis  dramatic  pieces  on  the 
yeypniar  tal^ir  of' preceding  timeS)  he  little  imafinodv  that,  ih*  a  tub* 
sequent  vge^  any  one  wonld  af:^iApt  to  turn  them  into  tale»agatn« 
TUs,  bowerer,  is  no  objecfioii  to  the  attempt ;  bfit  we  are  not  of  opinU 
An,  tbat  the  taies  of  ^akspeare,  though  told^  as  th^  are  bjr  Mr. 
Lamb,  asdeccntlj  as  possible,  are  vvry  proper  studies  A>r  feroalcohtU 
dreit.  Atid  we  certainly  object  to*  the  language  of  the  pteface,  ^bere 
|irls*  are  told,  that  there  are  partfl  in  Shakspeare  tw/>rop«rr  for  .them  to 
read  at  one  ag®>  though'  they  may  be.  allowed  to  read  them  at  aoather* 
This  mAy  flet to  as  a  stimalos  to  juvenile  curiosity,  ^hich  requires  a  hri/Ue, 
father  thiia  a  spur^    The  prints  are  neatly  executed. 

Sdeci  Exerei9e$y  coniMining  agrcai  Vitriet^  of  Questions  in  the  differed 

•  Pitrts  of  Science;  intended ckiBfy for  the  higher  Ciasees  of  Yot$ng 

*  Gentkmen  in  B\>erding  SchooU  and  Academies  ;  endfor  ifowag  iitn* 
;  dents  in.  the  Mathe^nmiies.     By  Thomas  Whiting,    KeppeUHomse^ 

'   Bromptom    1^135.     Itmo.    Longman  &  Co. ' 

•        •  .... 

.  THIS.ti(j^'fpage4ocsifOt  eonvey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of 
4bis  little  vplume,  which  consists  of  all  Cljire's  arithmetical  questions^ 
fua^untiiE^  <9  372 :  to  these  the  Editor  has  added  froiQ  various  olher  wri- 
terS}  iacludi^  some  originiil,  339|  for.mii\g  a  collection  of  (S 1 1  of  the 
fDOftt  ^^ful  q^est^ns  for.tbe  instruction  of  youth  in  .$ome  of  th^  more 
f^pspLc^ operations  of  Arithmetic.  No  answers. are  given  with  these 
^uestions^  and  thus  this  volume  is  of  no  value  out  of  the  author's  st/hool. 
unless  accompanied  with  his  Key,  which  however  contains  sofutioifis  dniy 
^  Clare's  questions,  and  not  of  those  which  he  ha^  selected  from  other 
sources.  It  required  but  a  littte'connnon  sense  To  perceive  flie  glaril% 
^fect  of  such  a  plan.  A  vc^/  ^}\ort  Iptcodi^c tion  to  Plaiie  Trigonometry, 
with  its  application  to  height^  utad  distence6,4s  appended  to  these  qucs* 
tions.  The  importance  of  this  JucM|Qb.j9f  Mathematics  mus^  be  sclf-cvi- 
llent,  as  ercry  gentleman  who  travels  beyond  the  smoke  of  London  should 
be  Able  to  m\  tba  height  of  the  spire  «f  Ji.Gb||rc^.9ffi^  hiil,  jb^  the  siiaptf 
Iteration  of  trigooometry.  The  antbOr  bowevei;<Mrtaii«Iy  decA^ivcsiums^Ii; 
^en  lie  supposes  that  the  proposal  for  mesam^ng inaccessible  heights  by 
Mcliigitwo  angles,  b  <MigiB4l;.  there  is  n^^pf rhaps  a  master  or  cooi- 
4a«ider  el  aiin^of  hatdeship  in  our  Navy,  who  i^-wivPilly  ignorai)t.i>i!ihis 
inethod.    Mr.  Whiting  indeed  dcscrrcs  iprsa^i;^  for  ti|ivin||^  ^^^^^m^  '^ 

flV9;re  fM^iv  to  youth.  ......  . ,        r^-   ' 
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LETTER  IIL 

«b  THE  XtlQHT  HON.  JOUN  SP(.I.ITA!f« 

I  HEALLY  am  charmed  with  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  which 
the  public  is  likely  to  deri^'c  from  our  correspondence.     It  has  already 
served  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  ati^nirable  precepts  of  ancient  phiioso.  • 
phy  ;  it  will  now  serve  to  expound  one  of  the  most  abstruse  passages  ia 
Holy  Writ.     Ves,  Sir,  what  had  escaped  the  researches  of  all  tbe  learned, 
i^ad  laborious  foreign  commentators  on  the  Sacred  Writings ;  what  had 
baffled  the  nnited^ll'orts  of  the  General  As««cmbly  of  our  own  Divines,  co^ 
Tened  by  order  of  good  Queon  Bess,  and  the  individuar  exertions  of  all^ 
their  sscoessors,  jou  have  enabled  me  to  accomplish  ;  and^  I  trust,  that, 
ia  the  aeit  edition  of  the  Critici  Sacrt,  my  new  reading  will  be  adopted^ 
and  our  names  be  handed  >dowu  together  to  an  admiring  and  grateful  pos« 
terity* 

The  passage  to  which  I  allude,  is  that  earnest  and  pathetic  ezclamatioti; 
of  Job,  ^^  O  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a  book  !"  All  the  AnnotatOMS 
OMwider  thb  wish  as  arising  from  his  conviction,  that  the  charges  against 
hUO)  lichen  clearly  stated,  and  duly  investigated^  would  appear  false  and 
malicious  *•  Now^  on  the  contrary,  I  oohsider  Job^s  object  toliave  been^ 
not  to  vindicate  himself,  for  he  had  declared  that  he  was  satisfied  In  hit 
own  innoceocy,  but  to  criniiinate  his  accusertt  JBe  was  aware,  that  a  hy« 
pocritical  or  bad  man  could  not  write,  a  book  in  his  own  vindication^ 
without  furnishing  the  means  of  hi^  own  conviction ;  that  the  rays  of 
troth  would  shine  in  through  some  uncnarded  opening i  that  an  over- 
eagerness  to  prov^  hisinnocencc,  might  establish  facts  against  him  of  whiclf 
he  was  never  before  efcn  suspected ;  and  that  total  silence  is  the  onl^ 
lefugc  in  whlqh  guilt. can  bppe  to  escape  frpm  detection. 

If  yon.  Sir,  bsu)  hevfur  published  those  extracts  from  your  narratita 
of  attested  facts,  r^pi^tin^  ypur  transactions  with  the  French  ship  Eli2a« 


t*M0»t 


1  «  > 

*  Testimonium  ferit  pro  me,  contestabKlir  que  innopeiitiam  meam^ 
etiamst  adveraarii.Qjiei  librum  .contra  pa^  scripserint;  quere1is'*ct  acousa-i 
tipufbus  planum ;  calumnjse,  erqnt  et  mendacias.,  CuiTtci  Sachi*** 

SK^uId  not  this  book. of  his  accusaftiaps,.be  a  praise  and  commendation 
fe>me?        .,  "..)..  .  ../:>.  Uisirop's. Bf BLS: 

jSpgnam  a4^i9,,alte«uii^^i}j9cepti^,m4Q,9  erjt  liber„ut  resjjondcat  ad  raj  , 
tiones  meas  q^fi/l^pjro  innocentia  meaaffero.  ,.  Poi-r  $vnopsijs. 

•  Job  woqld^b?  g/^d  to  sc^  the  ^ibel,  to  Aar?  a  jROpy  of  liifT  indictment, 

llENRY^S  ExpOSITIOH;' 

As  this  learriedTlhnotator  has  dtscOTci'CTlflfrattheTe  were  libels  in  Job^r 
dagrb,  perhaps  4)Mte»vere  criminal  infor»|aJiiOVi8  too*:  m4  ))is ravish  might 
ov^ikiate,  in  the  hqpe  lif  bmng  able  ^  spm>&.  9^  of  ib^f^  fW§^l  miaeA 
upon  his  advenKf^^/Mrwhttli  VKf  t^ith/LiUMs'^o^f^^^^^^^ ^^^  ^*^  c^pprt 
M  engineer,  '  •   ^    « -  Notx  bt  the  Author, 

bethj 


SOO  Sfigcellaneous. 

betb,  jonr  conditct  in  ihatftflTair  wqald  ^ave  appeared  In  a  nndi  more 
vmial  )t«^t ;  and  I  am  persnaited  that  yen  adbpt,  from  the  rerj  bottom 
of  joiir  soui,  my  reading  of  Job^s  exclamation  :  what  other  caase  ran 
iMTe  prerenfed  yoar  work,  which  was  announced  as  actnaily  reprinted, 
from  being  giren  to  the  public?  Is  it thatt  yOu  say  with  Horace,  ''  Odi 
profannm  vnlgns,  et  arceo ;"  and  reserye  your  |u8tification  for  the  higher 
circles?  Though  £  did  at  first  indulge;  I  have  ^trce'rtetraeted  that  opinion  ; 
for  on  addressing  my  researches,  after  this  precious  morceau,  to  those 
quarters  where  1  imagined  yon  would  be  moit  solicttoiis  to  circulate  Jour 
defence,  among  gentlemen' nigh  In  public  officiaVsi/natian«,  ariid  Directors 
of  the  Vj&si  India  Company;  rtbt  a  trace  of  it  coirM  be  found,  I  therefore 
conclude,  that  you  have  very  prudently  suppres'^JcdtBe  whole  aF that  work, 
Hie  best  {^elected  extracts  frdm  which  have  already'  ma!de  what  before  was 
bad,  appear  much  worse. 

Tbough  dissappoin  ted  in  inyKopc  of  any  farthe^  infoTujatidn  on  tha* 
topic,'  1  may  say  of  you  as  Cicero  said  of  P6Ynp^jri'  *'  In  spcdWft^  the' 
praises  of  this  great  man,  my  difficulty  is  where  to  rinly  tot  whcre*fo  be- 
gin; and  my  eoi^plaint  is  not  of 'the"  scarcity,  but  of  tfie  n^iin^anry  of- 
wy  materials*.'^    Indeed,  since  I^riTO  ciierei*^  theoffiee  df  your'bio- 

Srapber  my  work  has  accumulated  upon  my  bands;  for  while  1  waa'in*^ 
inton  the  old  oriental  covey,  fresfi  game'^pran^  np' altno^t  tfAdc^'AJy 
fpct,  and  involuntarily  led  my  eyes' into  a  quite  different  dire(?tion^^rom  * 
£ast  io'fVest;  where,  in  the^hij;)  Pdrtitude^^-fhey  w6rc struck  with  tbe^ 
Tery  counterpart  of  the  ship  Elizabeth.  Th^  aftntty  between  the  histdry' 
6f  these  two  yessels  is  so  gr6at,  i|licit  tradcf'being  the-  polar  star  which 
guided  them  both  in  their  coursre,  that  I  cannot  refraTn'  from  addressinc^- 
you  a  Third  Letter }  triistitrg  that  my  narratfre  of  rtiis  voyage  irift" 
j^rore  neither  uninteresting,  nor  unrntertaintng  in  tHe  perusal. 

Among  the  manysapic'h'f  projl^^ts^  ifhich  distinguished  the  Addingtoniaii 
administration,  that  of  settling  aiid  cultivating  Trinidad  without  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  from'  Africa,  so  as  to  rander-tbait  n^.w  acquisition,  at 
once  the  emporium  of  arts,  industry,  freedom,  and  happiness,'  M  well  as 
of  commerce,  was  not  the  least  rcnKirk^ble.. '  in  the  prosecntion  of  this 
plan,  the  bold  axid  singular  idea  was  conceived!,  6f'transpbrting  the  na- 
tires  of  China  to  people  the  Atitltlcs ;  and  the  Itrst  cargo  of  them  has  beeii' 
fcappily •l«iide4  fpom  4his. ah^^  lCctftitudet-*at.tkeixL.plAce  of  destination^ . 
Hie  GoTernor  having  received  no  previous  advice  of  this  intended  yalua. 
Ble  acquisition  to  the  population  of  the  Cblt>ny  tinder  his  command,  and 
of  course  no  arrangements  having  been  made  for  tlie  reception  of  these' 
grotesque  strangers,  who  appeared'  there  as.w\icxpcctedly  as  if  "they  h'i&riP 
dropped  from  the  moon,  convened  hii$  council  tb^'cH'Kberate  in  what*tN^n* 
ner  they  were  to  be  disposed  of;  and  it  was  at, length  determined  to'^h^ 
Tide  them  intig^  small  parties  anH^  hire  theni^^ii-f^by  the  m^nth.     Tiic 
planters  tajwiii^  ii. for  granted  iKat  all  inhabitants  of  the  ^¥rid  xohe  wipre 
accustomed  to  eat  their  bread  in  t6e  sweat  of  their  brd^  ifefadify  engaged 

■  ■     ■    ■■      ■    i^    ■■  ■      I  ■■  ■    III     >lj   ■       I       ■    .!>  ■     ^       ■      ,      ,1    M^.    y     „■    ,  I     .»  Jt     j    j 

'  *  Dtccndmh  estenitai  de-CnV  Pompeji  singulari  eximiaque  virtute  :  hns^ 
jus  autcm  dratlonls  difiBdHu^  Htl-ciltum,  quam  lirimqpium  invenire^-  itia- 
'"^'  noi^  tarn  copta^  qtiam  maim  itf  dieeo^o  qumieiliuf  ^est; 

OUAXIO  PUD  L»  MA3«IZ;IA4 
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'MisctUamois^  SOI 

lii^bras  labouraffi ;  aiid*^6renot  a  little  surprized,  to  see  ttioce.orloittil 
f  cntfemexi  stand  in  their  cme  fields,  in  the  attitude  in  which  -vre  ^ee  tkcA 
dciiiteated  on  china' ware,  orantiquc  India  paper  hangings,  hoidiugumbrdMat 
^orer  their  heads,  to  protect  them  from  the  ravs^of  the  fertical  sun.  Their 
surprise  at  the  absitirdity  of  this  importation  mon  however  ceased,  what 
thejr  found  that  the  ipecolation  in  agricnlturo  had  served  at  a<  coTor  I9 
aitodier  speculation  of  a  much  more  promising  description,  this  same  ship 
'Mng  loaded  with  lndia«goods,  to  an  immense  amount,  ifttported  contra^ 
to  law,  mud  by  some  uniucky  mischance)  haring  since,  together  «wttk  kur 
cai^oy  been  seized-  by  one  of  his  Majesty's  officers,  whot  'vrhefr  tfaa  last 
adriccs  left  the  island,  was  proceeding  to  brini;  her  to  adjudication. 

My  motive  for  addressing  you^  Sir,  on  this  topic,  is  to  tell  y#n  in  eolk* 
fidence,  that  Mr.  McQueen,  the  superc^argo,  is  said  to  complain  venf 
londly  of  this  seizure;  and  to  aUedgCy  that  nothing  has  kcendouei^.bii 
'^ifh  the  sanction  and  authority  of  persons  high  in  his  Mtyestifsgovert^ 
meui.  lie  is  said  fao-ther  to  state,  that  the  c^rgo  is  not  his  jiropcriy^  Chat 
^  was  only  employed  to  sell  it  on  commission.  On  revolving  thcas 
matters  in  uiy  mind,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  Lord  Buck inghaoDihiK  had 
declared  in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  shipment  of  theso  China  mea, 
(for  no  provision  was  made  for  perpetuating  the  benefits  of  this' 4BXpeii- 
ment  by  assorting  the  cargo  with  women*,)  had  taken  pkice  in  co^'^ 
sequence  of  a  letter  writtea  while  he  presided  in  the  Colonial  depart* 
ment.  His  Lordship  did  not  say,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  whidi  hm 
had  written;  but,  vf\&d\i  hud  been  written.  Vou,  Sir5  were  at  Uiat 
time  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  same  department,  afld  frequently 
wrote  official  letters,  to.wiiich  as  much  respect  was  paid,,  as  if  tUe^  had 
been  written  by  hie  Lordship  himself;  and  from  the  tenoiu  of  iiisde* 
claration,  this  letter  may  possibly  be  thought  to  claim  you  for  itsau^ 
tbor.  His  Lordship  and  yourself  having  both  been  in  India,  we«a 
competent  judges  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  these  p09;)le;.  and  na 
other  person  in  that  ofiice,  I  beiieve,  pcmessed  the  same  knowledge,! 
nor  certainly  the  isame  nuthority.  The  plan  therefore  may  'be  presumcvl 
to  have  originated  either  with  him,  or  yourself;  and  he  did  n.ot  claim  dm 
merit  of  it,  as  I  before  observed.  Now,  Sir,  putting  all  th'^«^  facts  tog^ 
ther,  considering  it  as  no  improbable  surmise,  that  m  hoover  ordpr^  ^i^ 
ship  to  carry  the  passengers  might  know  something  about  thct^p^  also  ; 
more  particularly  when  adverting  to  Mr.  M^Quecn*s  declaration^  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  that  nothing  hdd been  dene  but  xehtUhadthe  smnction 
and  authority  of  persons  high  in  his  Mqjest^s  government ;  oonsideruig 
farther  the  probability^  at  the  period  when  that  letter  was  written,  that 
your  friend,  Mr.  Fallarton,  would  have  continued  as  first  eorawitsioner  in 
the  government  of  TrioSdad,  in  which  situation  he  might  have  afibrded 
great  facility  to  speculations  of  geutleroen  niifth  whom  he  had  a  good  un- 
derstanding ;  I  say,  Sir,  considering  all  tlieto  things,  I  fear  tliat  you  may 
not  altogether  escape  suspicion  in  this  unlucky  business :  fojf.it  you  co.ukl 
be  supposed  capable  of  engaging  in  any  iUicit  scheme,  the  time,  tiie  place^ 
the  circumstances,  seem  all  so  opportune,  the  means  so  odaiirabty  adapte4 
to  the  end,  that  you  might  have  exclaimed  with  Hotspu^r,  ^^  tty  the  J^r4t 
onr  plot  is  as  good  a  plot  a;;  ever  was  laid,  our  friends  tf  119  and  oonstaai-; 
%  good  plot,  good  fmnds,  and  full  of  expectation  '/' 

in  drawing  thtfin  conduiioof  from  tiiea£,prt'miscs>  me»  of  rcBncting 

'  minds 


■linds  may  recolleot  tHat  cbaractemtic  encomiitm  i^d  joti  by  Lord  M#» 
cartnej,  for  which  I  shall  ever  honour  his  Lordship's  mdmoiy^  and  coi^ 

•  aider  him  as  haviog  been  a  most  intelligent  obserrer  of  men  and  manners^ 
that  '^  jour  mind  is  awake  to  every  object  within  its  reach  or  within  iis 
ipiew.'^  M(Hi  who  are  in  the  habit  of  comparing  facts,  may  retort  to  the 
old  story  of  the  Elisabeth,  aod  perhaps  imagine  that  they  can  trace  a  re* 
semblance  in  the  features  of  the  two  cases,  similar  to  that  between  the 
liand-wiiting  of  the  same  person  on  two  different  sheets  of  paper.'  Nor 
does  any  thing  appear  in  yonr  account  of  the  reanit  of  the  busings  of  the 

'  Elizabeth,  that  should  by  any  m«ans  detei'  you.  from  engaging  in  such 
anbther  adt enture ;  for  after  all  was  over,  you  aay,  ^'  you  had  the  gratis 

•  fication  #f  receiving  the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  you  had  not  suffered 
In  the  fa,TOurable  opinion  of  the  Directors,  a  majority  of  them  having  jo* 
paratdy  assured  you  of  tlieir  sitpport,  if  you  succeeded- in  an  applicaiicm 

•  to  the  minister  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  government  of  Madras.*'  It 
might  aeem  to  common  minds,  that  promoting  a  man  to  such  high  advanee- 

:iiiient,  whom  they  had  Hned  400i)L  for  having  violated  the  trust  reposed 

.in  him  when  in  an  interior  situation,  was  inverting  the  example  held  out 

lor  onr  imitation  in  the  evangelical  parable,  <'  Well  done,  thou  good  and 

•  faithfal  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  lew  things,  I  will  make  theo 
ruler  over  many  things :"  and  very  censorious  persons,  reasoning  by  ana* 
logy,  might  observe,  that  such  eonduct  in  the  Directors  towards  you  was 
just  as  preposterous  as  if  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  were  to  recommend 
Tom  Payne  to  be  made  Metropolitan  of  the  .Ckurch,  as  a  reward  for 
writing  ^^  The  Age  of  Reason*" 

Though  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  somediing  revolting  to  proba« 
bility,  In  the  story  of  these- assurances  having  beeil  given  you  by  the  Di- 
rectors, yet  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  yob  r  assertion; 
and  being  aware  that  ^^  toutcequi  est  vrais'est  pas  vraisembiable;V  and  as  a 
man  of  rather  a  philosophical  turn,  feeling  a  great  propensity  toinqnirelnto 
.  causes,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  reconcile  your  statement  Vrith  my  own 
belief,  and  with  what,  in  morai  philosophy,  is  termed  the  fitness  of  thiii^. 
After  considerable  investigation,  I  do  flatter  myself,  that  1  hare  at  leogdi 
succeeded  iiv  finding  a  clue  which  will  efiectually  extricate  us  out  of  this 
puzaling  labyrinth.  You  hare  told  the  public  in  your  vindication,  that  the 
illicit  trade  in  which  you  engaged,  ^^  originated  in  a  necessity  which  the 
exigency  of  the  Company's  a&irs  had  imposed  upon  all  their  servants.*^ 
This  necessity  certainly  could  not  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature;  indeed,  the 
Tery  reverse,  for  the  object  of  those  to  whom  tha  word  is  applied,  was  to 
empty  their  overflowing  coflers  by  remittances  co  Eurc^e.,  Yoi]^  must 
therefore  mean  that  necessity  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  term,  by 
which  mankind  are  impelled  to  certain  actions.  I  wish  you  would  under* 
take  to  illustrate  these  doctrines  of  moral  necessity  and  free  will,  which 
you  seem  to  understand  so  perfectly,  and  in  which  I  confess  myself  not 
▼ery  profoundly  vofsed.  Pecuniary  nee^ssity,  indeed,  I  unfortunately 
understand  but  too  well ;  and  this  circumstance,  though  certiunly  a  great 
^lea  in  mitigation,  has  never  yet  been  considered  as  amounting  to  a  justift* 
eadon  of  any  crime :  but  this  moral  necessity  in  which  you  are  suck  an 
•adept,  and  which  yon  state  to  be  so  imposing,  as  to  have  been  irresistibie 
in  its  efiect  upon  all  the  Company^s  servants  in  India,  it  would  be  a  task 
worthy  of  ypnr  talents^  aod  of  your  repatation  too,  to  elucidate ;  for  if 

the 


flK  poskioayo»]iaYe  laid  down  caa  be  clearly  establishedy.  U  wat  tk$ 
beight  of  injustice  to  punish  you  at  all,  for  conduct  to  wtiich  you  weni 
inevita'bty  impelled  by  an  overruling  power**  I  fecuHeft  soine  strong 
authorities  on  your  side  of  the  q^u^tion-  Air*  Locke  says^.  ^f  that  th« 
will  is  always  determined  by  the  moxi  pressing  uneasijte^ss^  nt>t  hf,  tha 
appearance  of.  the  greatest  good  +."  Simon  ides  define^  .internal  na* 
cessity^  ^<  that  which  obliges  all  beings  to  act  according  to  .thoijr  luu 
turej;.'*  Bfit  ihe  mo%t  applicable  justification  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  of  that  necessity,  which  you  say  compelled  your  illicit  recourse 
fo  foreigners,  is  in  Aristotle,  who  expressly  states^  ^^  tha^  m  necessitaied 
which  arises  from  a  foreign  principle ^J*^  Leaving,  thw  subj^t  to  yonr 
ahl^  pen,  I  return  to  the  point  wluch  I  undertook  to  explain.— la 
my  last  letter,  I  observed,  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  gcfntlemea 
who  w:ere  in  the  Direction  when  sentence  was  passed  upon  you,  had 
previously  been  servants  of  the  Company  in  India.  Now  if  you  possessed 
the  means  of  bringing  the  same  crime  home  to  them,  for  which  you  had 
been  puni^ed  yourself,  (and  you  would  hardly  have  gi?en  such  reason 
to  draw  this  inference,  as  yon  have  done,  without  being  able  to  prove  tlij^ 
fact,)  it  atconnts  not  only  for  the  lenity  of  their  sentence,  but  for  the^ 
subsequent  assurances  of  supporting  your  appointment  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Madras,  which. at  first  appeared  so  extraordinary  ;  as  m^n  thus 
circumstanced,  were, too  much  in  your  power  to  refuse  you  aiiythiQ§» 

However,  what  ipay  be  thought  or  said  of  the  past,  ai  of  much  less 
consequence  than  .what;  may  take  place  in  futnre.  Permit  me  therefor^ 
to  suggest,  whether  f oqie  precautionary  measures  respecting  this  ship 
Fortitude,  at  once  to  q^^Bh  suspicion  by  anticipation,  might  not,  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  be  well'  timed.  I  ani  in  hopes,  that  Mr* 
McQueen,  when  the  tria)  comes  on,  in  or4er  to  save  the  ship,  and  her  very 
valnable  cargo, '  from  condemnation,  may  oxplain  the  authority  under 
.wliioh  this  contraband  speculation  was  made ;  and  that  in  so  dping,  while 
he  exculpates  you,  he  will  acquaint  the  public  with  the  najue  of  those 
jpefsons,  high  in  his  Majesty's  government,  who^aci^i^inglo^his  declara^ 
tion,'  have  availed  themselves  of  their  official  situations,  to  sanction  and 
authorize  so  gross  a.  violation  of  law«  This'  will  be  asccrtiuned.by  th^ 
next  advices  from  Trinidad  :  in  the  mean  time  I  oifer  this  expedient  to 
yonr  consideration,  but  knowing  your  partiality  to  narratives  of  attested 
facts,  I  feel  myself  also  bound  candidly  to  submit  -  to  your  better  judg* 
ipenty  some  doubts  which  have  lately  arisep^in  my  mind^  a*,  to  the  pro- 
'prie^  or  utility  of  resorting  to  oaths  on  such  occasions^ 

^  modem  dramatic  writer  of  well  merited  celebrity ,  makes  one  of  his 

•  •    •  * 

*  The  Stoics  mMotained  this  dootrine  f  f  necessity.  A  slave  belonging 
ta  JSena,  who  was  detected  in  a  tlueft^  justified  himself  pa  bis  master's 
principles.  '^  It  waa  ordained  by  fatf^"  ^d  he,  ^^  that  Lshould  commit 
this  crime." — ^^And  it  was  also  ordained  by  f9Ae/.^,i!<^1iad  Zeno,  ^^  that 
y»ii  should  be  puiiished  for  this  crime/^'  Diog.  I^aekt.  Vit.  Zex^ 

i  Essay  on  Human  Understanding.     B.  ii.  C.  21.  §»  31« 

^  Comment,  in  Epictet,  €•  1. 

^  Etfa.  ad  Nicom.  L.  iii.  C.  1. 
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diaraetert  sty,  ^^  t  altfiolfc  tnist  thee,  for  thou  dost  not  twetir^J'*  Al 
Hction  18  the  soul  of  poetry,  I  ffdd  but  little  stress  on  this  sentiinent;  but 
1  acknowledge  that  my  faith  m  Hfltdaths  has  been  considerably  shaken  by 
the  authority  of  Cicero,  who  say6  in  plain  proie,  in  one  of  his  orations^ 
-Whieh  I  happened  to  read  a  few  eyenings  since,  that  an  oath  is  enHtled  to 
Ho  more  weight  than  a  bare  assertion.  I  hare  considered  however  oa 
the]  other  hand,  that  a  lawyer,  while  pleading,  is  apt  to  sav  any  tdinj 
that  suits  the  purposes  of  his  client  Besides,  notwithstanding  hts  phiU 
lippic  against  affidaTits,  they  still  -  have  a  much  more  conimanding 
weight  than  bare  assertions,  in  the  mfrtds  of  the  majority  of  the  public, 
who  know  very  little  about  either  Cicero,  or  his  writings.  After  these  ob« 
yenrations,  it  i«  but  just  to  let  the  Orator  sp^k  for  himself,  as  well  as  the 
Poet ;  premising,  that  the  passage  quoted,  to  be  justly  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  should  hare  related  to  true  oaths  and  true  assertions,  not  to 
false  oaths  and  false  assertions :  but  I  shall  introduce  it,  not  only  on  aci^ 
count  of  the  striking  beauty  and  force  of  the  language,  but  because  any 
position  may  be  duddat^d  by  reasoning  upon  contrast,  as  well  as  by  rea« 
soning  upon  comparison:  indeed,  Mr*  fiurke  has  observed,  that  truth  n 
l^est  discovered  by  the  former  mode  of  considering  a  subject  f  •  With  the 
extraict  in  question,  therefore,  which,  in  this  qualified  sense,  merits  yoar 
ipr«ye  consideration,  and  with  which  yon  will  have  both  sides  of  the  argil* 
inent  fairly  before  you,  1  shall  conclude  this  epistle.  *^  At  quid  interest 
Inter  pcrjnrum  et  mendacem  ?  Qui  mentiri  soTet^'  pojerare  consuevit 
^quem  ego  ut  mentlaturindueere  possum,  ut  pejerit  exorare  facile  potero. 
Nam  qui  aemel  a  verKate  deflexit,  hie  non  majbre  feligiqne  ad  perjuriaiUi 
^uam  ad  mcndacium  perduci  conenevit,  quis  enhn  deprecatione  Deorum, 
non  conscientis  fide  commoTetur?  Propterea  qose  pcena  a  diis  immortali* 
bus  perjuro,  hec  eadem  mendsioi  constituta  est^  Non  enim  ex  pactione 
verborum  quibus  jusjurandum  coihprehenditur,  sed  ex  perfidia  et  maMtii 
per  qnam  insidias  tendiyntur  ^coi  ^  immortales  homtmbufi  irasei  et  sue- 
jcensere  consuerunt  j;." 

Mardi  10,  1807  VALERIUS  PUBL^COLA. 
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♦  Curfew,  Act  i!.  Scene  1.      ' 

f  Preface  to  Treatise  on  the  SiAHme  and  Beautifut. 

'^  Where  is  the  difference  between  perjury  and  lying?  He  wlio  wH 
)ie,  will  forswear  himsdf :  the  man  whom  I  can  induee  to  do  the  one)  I 
aeyer  can  be  at  a  less  io  lead  on  t»  the  oljier ;  for  he  wlio  has  mice 
awerved  from  truth,  will  no  more  scruple  perjury  than  falsehood.  The 
fear  of  the  Grods  will  never  restrain  htm,  over  whom  conscienee  has  no 
power ;  and  heaven  punishes  t»o<Ai  crimes  alike,  becj^ise  it  is  not  that 
breach  of  a  verbal  compact  constittttiiig  perjury,  but  the  malice  and  trfll* 
fihery  which  lay  snares  for  others^  that  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  iouaor* 
tal  GoiM  against  mankiod. 

Oa  AXIOM  roa  Ilosciirs  tHc  CoumuM* 
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DEFENCiE  OF  MR.  SULLIVAN* 

TO  THE   EOITOa  OF  THB  AMtUJACO^lM   B^BVIEW* 

THE  Editor  of  a  publication  is  the  person  on  whom  the  public  hate 

a  right  to  call,  to  answer  for  the-  contents  of  th^  Work  given  to  tba 

^  World,  under  hU, direction.     Whilst  your  Reriew  was  restricted  to  ob- 

'   Jectf  merely  literary,  it  was  auflftcientiy  conspicuous  for  its  (Jm:harUabl9 

Intolerance^  its  InJ'eriorii^  of  Poi^rs^  and  Targiditif  of  Comf}OsUior9 

Long  had  Empty  dedwiuUion  occupied  the  place  of  Reason  and  Argu^ 

mexi^  and  Hardy  assertion  the  seat  of  Learning  and  of  Knowledge.    Sa» 

tis  Loi^aentiae,  Sapientiae  parnm.     But  VenalUif  is  not  easily  satisfied  ; 

and  not  contented  with  sufieriiig  your. Publication  to  become  the  vehicle 

q(  Literary  Calumny^  you  ha»e  now  prostituted  it  io  Pariij  Spirit^  inm 

dividual  Rancour i ^nd  Illiberal  Maligmty,     Could  you   not  fill  yon*. 

eotfers  with  sufficient  speod  to  gratify  your  a^aric^oas  cravings,  but  yoii 

mist  hare  recourse  to  the  detestable  meanness  of  receiving  tbe  vcages  of 

personal  Dt^'ofnation  jt     Are  yon  not  ashamed  to  suffer  your  pages  to  be 

polluted  with  the  Acrimonious  (the  Impotent)  Exuberances  of  a,  Valerias 

i^UUf9oia  ?  W'as  your  Review  at  such  an  Exlftfmifyy  that  you  were 

obliged  to  admit  his  malevtdent  Aspersions  to  sa^^'e  it  from  nttcr  tmnihiia^ 

tian?     Get  money  ;  honestly  if  you  can,  but  at  all  events  g^i  money  ;  it 

that  your  maxim,  Mr.  Editor?  ^Charital/le  Dafender  of  the  Religion  ol 

Christ,  could  yo  find  no  precept  that  would  teach  you  to  prefer  Jlonestg 

to  Gain  f  Go,  and  study  that  Religion  you  pretend  to  n^aiutain,  and  .se« 

whether  it  authorizes  defamation  of  (Jharacter^  for  Hire,  But,  base  Pom* 

der  of  Jfiiquityj  both  your  Xo^oiir,,  and  that  of  the  Arch'Calumni^Uor^ 

•   will  be  losti  and  thQ  Character  of  Mr.  SuUiran  will  blaze  forth  with  re* 

doubled  Sviemloar,    His  Integrity  and  Reputation  are<  established  on  i^ 

Rocky  which  will  defy  the.  puriy  blast  of  his  hmgnificanl  Enemy^  though 

•  aided  by  th^  Christian-li/ce  Benevolance  oi  the  A nti- Jacobin  Reviewers. 

Vou  wUl  not  shrcly  pretend  to  say  tbat^ware  not  thcDofamers.  Has  not, 

your  Review  been  always  open  to  the  slanderer?  Ilave  you  not  pnblishe4 

his  f^iruleat  Invective^-,  his  unmanly  and  ungentlemanly  insinuations 

against  the  Fame  and  Honour  of  Mr,  Sullivan  ?     Have  you  not  hereto* 

fore  endeavoured  to  give  currency  to,  and  gain  belief  for,  lUsf  shameful 

calam'iies?  Have  you  not  assijited  aiwl  abi'tted  the  dlnhonest  Ilb4>nersy  ai^ 

far  as  your  own  feeble  abilidrs  would  permit  you  ?  AuU  will  yois  dare  t#/ 

assert  you  are  not  the  Defamers?    Von  well  know  you  are ;  you  aro 

j[)atd  for  it ;  you  are  at  this  nroineivt  receiving  tho  pFJc«!  of  j^Qur  iVic/ced^ 

ne.xs.  it  wassciid  in  that  most  y^/ro^rm/,  fUifjergl^  and  Bombaxtical  Pam-» 

phlet,  the  Address  to  the  Public,  that'tho  FuUarton  party  had  einployoi) 

efery  J^rty  Engine  to  corrupt  the  publfe  milid.     Talk  of  thirty  ff^orks^ 

and  Dirty  Emcines;  what  ar^  the  enuuiies  of  Mr.  Sullivan  now  doingit^ 

corrupt  the  public  mind  against  him  ?    If  the  proof  be  ^%anting>  look  at 

your, own  late  XuinJiers,     Pro  Pirdorc,  pro  Abstinentia,  pro  Virtotdj 

Aadacia  largiuo,  Avaritia  vifrebant.     As  to  the  letter  nndcF  the  feig|k<34 

aigiiature  of  Valerius  Pubiicola,  as  well  an  those  written  by  the  O£&oef 

in  Winter  Quarters,  their  style  and  composition  evince  beyond  a  doubt 

their  author. 

The  same  weakness  of  argument,  tiie  soone  inflated  toii^id:  style^  the 
Ko.  cv,  VOL.  zxvi.  %  same 
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same  frothy  rant,*  the  same  passionatte  and  feeble  declamation,,  tbe  same 
perTersion  of  trutli,  and  tke  same  spirit  of  rancovr  and  inveteracy  of  heart, 
characterise  *ifnd  demonstrate  the  second  and  third  edition  of  malice.    But 
see  the  shifts  to  which  tenomous  hatred  and  malignant  rage  are  reduced. 
They  must  make  a  retrospection  of  ^  years  to  find  a  subject,  which  eiea 
sharp  sighted  malerolence  can  pervert  so  as  to  cause  even  a  suspicion  to 
fall  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Sullivan.     But  the  letter  is  too  impotent  to 
^ive  a  moment's  uneasiness.     Nay,  it  will  be  of  Service  to  Mv.  Sullivan, 
sfince  it  will  show  to  the  world  the  disposition  of  his  enemies.   I>et  any  one 
but  read  that  passage  in  the  upright  and  ingenuous  Valerius's  letter,  in 
which  he  introduces  an  extract  from   the  character  which  my  Lord 
McCartney  has  given  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  with  the  application  of  Valerius,, 
laind  then  let  him  ask  his  own  conscience,  if  any  thing  such  a  man  says, 
can  or  ought  to  obtain  an  instanVs  belief?    Surely  it  is  not  uncharitable 
to  suppose,  of  a  man  capable  of  such  rancour,  Huic  ab  adolcscentia  bella 
mtestina,  cades,  rapins,  discordia  civilis  grata  fuere  ;  for  he  who  will 
not  hesi^te  so  to  argue  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  may  be 
Suspected  of  any  thing.     But  the  sonrce  of  greatest  disquietude  to  Vale- 
rius, is  the  affidavit  which  Mr.  Sullivan  has  made,  in  contradiction  to 
that  of  Dr.  Lynch.     Mr.  Sullivan's  oath  is  however  ngt  to  be  believed. 
One  of  the  two  must  have  perjured  himself,  and  that  ii^ust  be  Mr.  Sulli- 
▼an. '   Why,  forsooth  ?  Because  Mr.  Sullivan  had  more  to  gain  by  per- 
jury than  Dr.  Lynch.     So  says  Valerius,   and  he  hopesy  and  perhaps 
ikinksy  the  world  will  believe  him.     But  I  must  be  permitted  to  tell  the 
^orld  another  story.     I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
folly  and  futility  of  the  argument,  that  he  who  has  the  most  to  lose  must 
be  the  perjurer;  it  would  be  both  a  waste  of  time  and  of  words  to  en- 
deavour to  controvert  it,  it  stands  self-refuted.     It  was,  howeter,  and 
18,  necessary  for' Valerius  and  his  partisans,  that  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Sul- 
fivan  should  not  be  belierefl,  and  for  this  simple  reason :  Because  the 
whole  fabric  of  calumny  having  been  erected  on  the  basis  of  Dv*  Lynches 
affidavit,  if  that  he  destroyed^  the  whole  superstructure   must' inevita^ 
hlyfali  to  the  ground^  •  and  the  fabricators  must  appear  to  the  zcorld  in 
all  their  real  deformity.     Destroy  that,  and  the  bubble  bursts  ;  the  eyes 
of  mankind  are  opened^  and  the  honour  and  honesty  of  his  accusers  be- 
come conspicuous  before  the  face  of  day.     Self-preservation ^  therefore, 
now  urges  them  to  exert  all  their  powers  to  undermine  the  Talidity  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  affidavit,  and  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  as  to 
the  means  they  employ.     Dr.  Lynch,  too,  it  seems,  according  to  Valeri- 
us, could  have  no  motive  for  perjury.     The  spirit  oi  party ^  we  must 
unconditionally  suppose,  has  no  influence.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  we  have  in 
€bt\%  country  seen  it  act 'with  no  common  power.     'Twill  sometimes  go 
great  lengths,     'Twill  go  so  far  as  to  ruin  ai)  innocent  man,  if  it  can  ; 
and  that  is  as  much  as  it  can  be  expected  to  do,  since  it  is  the  extremity 
of  tin.     Let  us  admit,  however,  to  please  the  impartial  Valerius,  that 
the  mere  spirit  of  party  had,  in  this  instance,  no  effect,  and  then  let  us  see 
if  any  other  motive  or  motives  can  be  discovered.  Dr.  Lynch  was,  and  is,  a 
Speculative  adventurer  in  the  island  of  Trinidad.     Friends  are  necessary 
to  a  medical  man.     They  must  be  procured.     General  Picton^s  friends 
were,  and  I  beliere  are  still,  either  in  the  absplute  possession  of  power, 

#r  liaTe  the  greatest  share  of  influence  In  that  isiaad.    In  the  mind  of  a 

good 
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good  man  these  woiild  haye  no  power;  we  know  not,  however,  how  they 
inay  afie^t  that:of  a  man  of  a  different  description.     If  Valerius  is  angry 
nith  this,  let  him  turn  to  his  own  letter.     He  will  there  find  the  prece- 
dent Qui  alterum-accusat  probri,  8cc.  Butthe  fact  is,  that  the  upprejudiccd, 
impartial,    unimpa>sioned,    honest  Yalerius  and  his  coadjutors  are  iti 
despair;  they  are  driren  to  an  extremity ;  fdr  since  ^r.  SuUiran  has 
made  his  affidavit,  no  man  of  any  pHndple  or  ifitegrity  has  entertained 
any  doubt,    or  had  any  difficulty  who  to  believe.     Every  really  ho- 
nest man  believes  in   his  heart  that  Mr.  Sullitan  is  entirely  innocent 
of  the  ignoble  conduct  his  enemies  wish  to  attribute  to  him.    The  nation 
^  feels  satisfied,  that  it  is  impossible  a  man  of  Mr,  Sullivan^s  disposition 
and  character  could  deliberately  come  forward  to  forswear  himself.     Of 
this  Valerius  and  his  colleagues  seem  perfectly  aware  ;  now,  therefore,  thai 
high  reputation  and  character j  which  has  stampt  his  affidavit  with  convic^ 
tion,  must,  if  possible,  be  impeached ;  his  fair  and  honest  fame  must  be  un* 
dermined.     The  word  is  given,  the  blood  hounds  are  let  loose,  the  search 
is  begun,  and  every  year,  every  day,  every  circumstance  of  his  life,  is 
traced  back,  and  every  speck  within  the  orb  of  the  sun  of  his  reputation 
is  displayed  to  'the  world,  with  all  the  magnifying  powers  of  misrdpre^ 
sentation^  malevolence j  and  untruth.     I  will  do  Valerius  and  his  myrmi- 
'^ons  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  have  bestowed  very  considerable  labour 
to  vilify  the  character  of  Mr.  Sullivan ;  but  unluckily  for  them  the  labour 
is  in  vain.    The  disposition  to  mischief  is  equally  giood^  but  the  powers 
are  insufficient ;  aiid  their  virulent  intemperance  only  proves  the  malevor- 
lence  of  their  own  hearts.     'Tis  they  who  will' suffer y  and  da  suffer,  not 
Mr.  Sullivan.     As  to  Valerius  himself,  the  motives  of  his  actions  are  too 
apparent,  to  blind  simplicity  or  even  credulity  itself.     Tiie  dispassionate 
^nd  impartial  see  this,  the  shameless  iniquity  of  his  conduct,  and  he  has 
his  reward,  he  is  despised  and  abhorred*    The  viper  has  hissed,  but  bis 
pestiferqus  breath  is  innoxious  except  to  itself.    In  the  fertility  of  rancor^ 
aus  hatred^  Valerius  says,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  any  yery  great  integritji 
allied  to  Mr.  Fullarton.     How,  if  it  should  so>  happen,  that  the  world 
uras  disposed  to  say,  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narretur?     Valerius 
will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  this  ;  still  I  can  promise  him  there  is  mucl| 
truth  in  the  insinuation.     But  let  us  examine  a  little  the  characters  of 
the  accused  and  the  accuser.     The  one  known  to  the  world,  as  having 
sp^t  his  whoie  life,  and  that  not  a  short  one,  in  the  honest  axid  faithful 
dhdiarge  of  high  public  duties.    The  other,  known  merely  as  pursuing 
the  creditable  employment  of  an  insidious  libeller.     Most  reputable  cha* 
raster  I     Will  the  comparison  hold  ?    'As  well  as  I  to  Hercules.     'Tis 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.     I  am,  Kowever,  wandering ;  my  business  is  not 
hcjce  with  Valerius.  .  He  says  he  has  accumulated  venom  in  store.     Be  it* 
so.    He  cannot  hope  or  suppose,  that  it  will^  be  allowed  to  pass  with  </n« 
punify*    I  .can  tell  him  the  thunder  is  even  now  rumbling  over  his  head^ 
and  ^  lightning  may  burst  foi^th,  when  he  least  expects  it,  from  an  nn« 
known  and  unsuspected  quarter.     He  has  himself  collected  *thc  storm ;  he 
must,  therefore,  stand  its  consequences.     He  has  shown  no  mercy,  and 
he  can  expect  none.     Ilic  mihi  quisquam  mansuetodinem  et  miserccordt- 
ain  nomtnat?     But  this  is  mere  talking.     One  word,  however,  to  the 
officer  in  winter  quarters,  and  I  have  done  with  this  gang.     He  says,  that 
the  coaduct  of  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  constant  sahjept  of  his  conversation. 
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I  wUh  it  rnzy  be  my  fate  to  hear  him  ;  I  promise  him  it%  dnntion  ihali 
not  be  long.  I  shall  now  take  my  leave  for  tlie  present  of  Valeriut  and 
hb  honourable  companions.  But  J  have  something  n\ore  to  say  to  jooj 
Mr.  Editor.  Your  impartiality  and  integrity  will  no  doabt  induce  you 
to  witlihold  tbui  letter  from  publication.  I  expect  as  much  :  bowefer, 
whet^ier  you  dO,.  or  do  not  publish  it,  a  ipaiii  object  of  mine  will  be  ob- 
tained. Should  it  appear,  it  will  most  probably  make  its  entry  well  dLibcd 
np)  with  empty  fustian,  and  inflated  phraseology,  abundance  of  words, 
butsfiarcity  of  aep^e.  As  to  what  you  may  say,  I  care  not ;  you  are 
beneath  my  notice ;  you  an;  hifvd  to  write^  and  must  earn  your  wages. 
But  remevtbi^r,  Mr.  Editor,  tbeharrd  wbich  now  strikes  you,  eau  repeat 
the  bl-ow  ;  and  rest  assured  it  will  lash  you  heartily  if  you  recur  to  yuu^ 
4i{'(jf^^(^fk.  As  to  what  the  leadcrii  of  malevolence  may  tbink  proper  to 
9s^y,  they  9^  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  silence  may  exist  at  tbe 
maiuent,  ikcir  remarks  will  no/  be  forgotten^  (hai^  will  be  repaid  with 
'iiiUre^L  Uut  I  aju  tired  with  the  miserable  prospect  of  malignity,  and 
|i^'ill  dluminateibe  gloQQ)  with  the  rays  of  honour  and  trut|i.  It  is  aa 
extract  fro.p  the  t^legantand  learned  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature; 
a  man  of  some^ehat  greater  ability  and  judgment  than  Valerius;  and 
contains  a  jast  and  concise  character  ol  Mr.  Sullivan.  ^^  tf  this  were  the 
place,''  says  he,  ^^  and  if  India  ^^re  the  U^e^e,  I  ml^ht  nuke  honour* 
iiblt  meniion  of  the  works  and  excellency  of  John  Sullivan^  Esq.^*  ( 
sliall  Dipw  caadudfi  this  lettei;,  Mr.  tiditor,  with  hoping  that  that  Chris- 
tianity ^hich  you  profgs^  to  belicTe  in,  may  teach  you  to  bear  this  de- 
served  clia^tiseinent  with  patience  and  humility,  and  that  you  will  not,  by 
your,  folly,  merit  a  repecitiou  of  it*.     So  for  the  present  adieu.  ". 

PHiECURSOR. 

P.  S.  As  Valerius  and  his  friends  will,  no  doubt,  accuse  Mr.  Sulliva« 
of  having  instigated  the  writing  of  this  letter,  I  here  declare,  ihatMr* 
Kttllivan  has  not  the  most  distant  knowledge,  that  such  a  letter  in  in  a§»* 
Istfion  ;  neither  has  he  the  slightest  suspicion  who  is  its  author* 

TtHc  to  OHr  principle  of— Audi  alteram  partem— we  should  haic  in* 
sertcd  tlye  preceding  letter  without  a  conunent,  had  it  not  contained  tf 
mo.^i  infamotts  falsehood.  There  are  some  men^o  radically  basa^  them- 
selves, so  utterly  incapable  of  being  actuated  by  any  good  or  hoooui^ihli 
motire,  that  rhey  cannot  be  brought  to  believe  in  the  ei^istence  of  integfi* 
^  in  the  breast  of  another.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  is,  that  this  scurri^<Mis 
writer  accuses  us  of  being  hired  to  admit  attacks  on  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sullivan.  To*  the  man  who  can  make  such  ai>  assertion  we  wUloiily 
condescend  to  say,  ntetfiiriff  impudentissime.  Ixja4ng  to  A^Wtfrtiabiia* 
self  the  defence  of  his  own  wri'ting,  and  of  his  own  conduct,  and  con** 
tenting  on  (Selves  with  t^he  simple  expression  of  our  sovereign  coateiDpt 
for  the  opinion,  the  cen«uf«t,  the  invectives,  or  the  slander  of  Praf0fr9O^% 
despisiag  hb  threats,  and  Fenindiikg  him,r  iksit  verilas  odium  parity  we 

^  We  hftve  ofBktfsd  the  Greek  quotations,  merely  to  save  iheexp^ 
of  pelntini^  thc« ;  having  to  Prastursor  the  whole  advantage  of  ^^ 
eonfeesioii ;  whenco  he  wlQ^  no  doubt,  deduce  our  love  of  moaey*.^^^ 
ap  weodMk^f  atrengtbea  hiproofs  oi  out  eocrupUqtu  KpJTP'' 
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take  leare  of'him/witli  hU' own  admonitioHy  Qui  aUcrum  aecusat  probri 
$eipsum  inculpnt, ,    ' 

# 

/  SCHISM  AND  SCHISMATICS. 

TO   THZ  MOST   KF.V.    THE  AACnBnaOP  OF  CA3ttZR^URT.' 

« 

MAT  IT  PLCAIB  YOUB  GRACE  ! 

In  Page  89  of  the  AntUJ^coblii  R«?fe«^  for  Janoarf  ift^t,  I  ^ierred> 

tliat  the  attention ^pf  jotir  Grace  ha^  been  already  called  (o  schism  atfd 

achtsmaflcs.     With  the  ingenious  author  of  ^^  Hicfts  for  the  Secdrity  of 

ihe  Establhhed  Church,"  (which  were  addressed  to  y<>ur  Grace,)  I  hav^ 

long  thought,  that  the  licensing  of  religiow?  teachers  and  preach e^!(  re*- 

quired  some  regulation.     I  am  by  no  means,  my  IjOr^,  so  rigid  An  ad* 

Tocate  for  the  Nofdof  n.Kiv?,  ia  matters  of  religion,  aS  to  exclude  ribeffy  dT 

conscience.     But,  has  n(ft  this  liberty,  under  the  doalt  of  toleration^ 

swotn  into  Hcentrousness  ?     Are  there  not  swarms  of  preachers,  armed  \k 

the  panoply  of  heresy  aad  schism,  who  issue  forth  the  avowed  enemies  Of. 

^  this  our  Sion?"     Do  they  not  bellow  forth  their  fanatical  harangues^ 

io  attrart  the  attention  of  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary,  eten  at  the  very 

gates  of  the  church?     As  the  anthor  of  (he  '^  Hints/'  ^c-  jtidiciofHily  bb- 

serres,  the  preacher  no  longer  grows  out  of  the  ^ngregation,  but  ^ette» 

rally  start;;  up  an  insulate^d  .indiridual,  or  else  is  sent  forth  by  what  H 

called  the  >^  Dissenting  Interest,''  to  draw  to  himself,  or  to  his  party ^ 

a  congregation  from  the  bosom  of  some  PaWsh,  which,  before  his  appeaN 

ance,  was,  as  to  religion,  in  unity  in  itself.     No  sooner  is  this  aecom* 

pKsht^,  than  he  blazons  forth  his  eitploits  as  the  illuminator  of  dai'k  ti^ 

lages  where  one  ray  of  the  Gospel  had  neter  slione.     Then  do  his  coU 

leagues  in  this  charitable  work  trumpot  his  praises  through  the  WhoU 

fraternity  ;  his  labours  are  ranked  with  those  of  the  primitive  Apostles  ; 

he  is  represented  as  bursting  afl  the  ties  and  endearments  of  domestic  life; 

as  scorning  alike  the  fury  of  the  clementd  and  the  ferocity  of  uncivilized 

,  Barbarians,  in  order  to  carry  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  preach  the  Gos«i 

pel  to  the  mitutoredl  savage,  whose  cars  were  never  before  greeted  with 

the  welcome  sound  of  the  Gospel.     But  strip  off  this  hyperbolic  dress, 

measure  him  and  his  labours  by  the  standard  of  truth,  and  he  will  be  founA 

to  be,  in  general,  some  illiterate  merhanic,  Mhose  impudence  or  f\inati«i 

asm,  or  both,  have  Tendered  him  a  tit  instrument  in  the  hands  of  design* 

inglnen,  for  sowing  religious  di^sentio^s  in  some  Parish,  and  establishing. 

a   Methodist  Meeting  in   a  coujitry  village,  wliere   one  nerer  before 

existed. 

1  am  not  ignorant,  my  Lord,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  men,  and 
tlio?ie  high  in  the  church,  that  the  ministers  Of  Christ  hare  nothing 
to  do  but  to  follow  the  ordinary  tract  of  duty,  and  that  the  Lord  will  not 
fail  to  protect  that  church  which  he  has  planted.  But,  let  your  Grace 
cast  an  ey?  at  the  situation  of  the  church  at  this  present  moment^  hot 
only  surrounded  *by  ertenties  of  various  drsci'iptiorls,  but  harbouring  in 
its  rery  bosom  a  deadly  foe :  and  see  if  these  extraordinary  times  of  danger 
and  difficulty  do  not  require  cytraordiaary  exertions?  Is  not  every 
circumstance  of  life  a  state  of  trial,  to  which  both  iodiriduals  and  socie« 
lies  must  adapt  their  c^ndact  ?     Has  a<K  our  blessed  h^f^  himfloU*  toHl 
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^,  that  ^^  while  men  slept  an  enemj  came,  and  sowed  tai'es  arnqng  f^ 
wheat?"  Does  not  God,  since^the  cessation  of  miracles  more  particularly, 
make  human  powers  the  means  both  of  raising  and  depressing  the  church  ? 
My  Lord,  as  a  Christian,  I  hare*  heartfelt  joy  in  the  belief  that  the  gates 
of  Hell  will  not  ultimately  prCTaH  against  the  Church :  but  that  they  may 
do  it  partially  and  for  a  season,  both  Scripture  and  the  History  of  the 
Church  warrant  us  in  beiieying.  I  need  not,  on  your  Grace's  account, 
adrert  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  The  Church  of  Laodicea  was  dis- 
parded  ih  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation  for  being  '^  neither  hot  nor 
cold.''  ^^  These  things  saith  the  Son  of  God  unto  the  angel  of  th^ 
Church  of  Thyatira,  write,  I  know  thy  worlds  and  charity,  and  service, 
and  faith,  and  thy  patience,'*  &c.  ^^  notwithstanding,  I  have  a  few  thioga 
against  thee,  because  thou  suffcrest  that  woman  Jezebel^  which  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess^  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants,'^  I  beseech  your 
Grace,  I  beseech  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  Sion,  let  us  not, 
through  supincness,  be  induced  to  slumber  in  senseless  security  ;  let  us  hol{i 
fast  that  which  we  hare,  lest  ^^  our  candlestick  be  moved  out  of  its 
place."  / 

Should  our  Church  b^  destroyed,  <be  Sectaries  will.  In  all  probability, 
lie  the  ostensible  instruments.  Norxould  they  from  thence  argue  their 
superior  virtue,  or  the  truth  of  their  cause.  Many  of  the  sects  differ  more 
from  each  other  than  iktiy  do  from  the  Established  Church.  Therefore,  as 
truth  is  but  one,  the  rest  must  be  in  error.  Besides,  we  may  learn  both 
from  the  Bible  and  from  profane  history,  ancient  apd  modern,  that  when  a 
nation,  or  a  community,  is  punished  for  its  sins,  it  is  not  always  by  thp 
instrumentality  of  a. people  more  virtuous  than  tl^ey;  frequently  the 
reverse.  -      ■ 

The  wicked  and  the  designing,  who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ever  form  the 
majority,  will  shelter  themselves  under  that  sect  which  may  best  suit  theif 
convenience.  The  truly  pious,  of  every  denomination,  cannot,  howevjer, 
feel  aggrieved  at  any  steps  which  the  Church  may  take  to  prevent,  defeat, 
or  remedy  ttie  effects  produced  by  the  machinations  of  its  enemies  ;  morp 
^specially,  if,  in  the  regulations  it  may  be  necessary  to  adopt,  dissenting 
teachers  be  subjected  to  no  severer  laws  than  what  are  imposed' upon  the  . 
regular  Clergy.  To  prove  that  enemies  to  the  Establis'hmcnt  do  really 
^xist,  the  language  of  that  Pontifex  Maximus  of  Schism,  JDr.  Priestley  him- 
self, would  abundantly  suffice.  But  every  reflecting  individual  may,  from 
|iis  .own  observations  and  experience,  furnish  to  himself  ample  proof. 

The  author  of  the  '^  Hints,  &c«"  having  already  occupied  a  part  of  the 
ground  J  meant  to  have  taken,  I  have  Utile  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
Toleration  Act.  Though  it  is  highly  necessary  that  c?cry  disscntii^ 
society  of  Christians  should,  for  conscience  sake,  have  a  teacher  of  their 
own  persuasion  ;  yet  surely  every  cqbler  cannot  plead,  or  at  h'ast  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  plead  the  same  excuse  of  conscience,  for  demanding  9^ 
licence  to  preach  what  he  may  call  Gospel,  but  what  is,  in  fact,  little  bet- 
ter than  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  to  speak  of  it  i|^  the  mildest  terms.  Surely, 
tl^en,  my  Lord,  the  congregation  should  petition  for  tbo  licence,  and  not 
the  individual  fax  himself :  ^^  and  he  should  be  licensed  io^  and  confined  tG^^ 
|iisown  approprii^te  registered  place  of  worship."  Some  such  regulation 
"^ould  of  itself  work  wonders ;  more  especially  if  a  scheme  of  the  religious 
l^cts  of  the  society  petitioning  for  a  teacher  were  to  be  ei^hi^itcd  for  a^- 

*   '  ^  probation* 
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probation)  to  persGCos  appointed  to  inspeet  them  (to  laymen  certainlj) 
together,  and  with  ample  testimonials  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
preacher.  But  \f  ho  shall  briog  forward  a  motion  for  regulating  these 
things  ?  Should  such  a  circumstance  ever  take  place,  the  zealous fnendrof 
humanitjf  in  the  House  of  Commons  will,  my  Lord,  be  the  foremost  to 
|riTe  it  a  decided  nqgatire. 

Every  candidate  for  holy  orders  is  obliged  to  delirer  in  testimonials  of 
icharacter.  and  also  to  be  provided  with  a  cure,  before  he  can  be  ordained 
by  the  Bishop.  1  am  not  lawyer  enough-to  decide  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution  to  oblige  the  society  petitioning  for  a 
preacher  to  allow  him  a  certain  sum ;  or,  at  least,  to  authorize  the  teacher 
to  demand  it,  if  hie  think  proper.    But  it  is  presumption  in  me  to  point  out 
iaws,  when  there  are  so  many  in  the  kingdom  better  qualified  for  the  task^ 
wouldvthey  exert  their  abilities.   All  that  I  mean  is,  to  lift  up  my  warning 
Totee,  weak  though  it  be,  to  rouze  the  true  friends  of  the  Church  to  united 
exertions  in  its  defence ;  to  imitate,  in  their  zeal  and  perseverance  at  least^ 
the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Catholic  emancipation, 
&c. ;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  our  object,  until  we  have  placed  the 
Church  in  a  state  of  security.     We  are  told  that  ours  is  the  Church  ^^  by 
law  established."     But  when  we  consider  the  present  situation  of  that 
Church  ;  when  we  consider  what  numbers  are  every  year  licensed  by  that 
law,  who,  from  a  fatal  mistake  somewhere,  use.that  licence  as  a  protection 
for  carrying  on  almost  open  hostilities  against  the  Church  ;  whem  we  con- 
sider that  its  Ministers,  who  have,  during  the  whole  of  this  tremendous 
contention'  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  behaved  with  the  most  un- 
shaken fidelity— -have  used  theif  infiuence,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  the  Church,  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the  laws-^have 
not  only  (to  a  man,  I  might  almost  say,)  preached  Royalty,  bnt,  where 
they  have  been  permitted,  taken  the  field  with  their  brave  countrymen  ; 
—when,  my  Lord,  we  consider,  that  although  money  can  be  found  for  tha 
advancement  of  Popery,  no  signal,  though  costless,  mark  of  public  appro- 
bation has  been  bestowed  upon  this  praise* worthy  body  of  men  ;  may  wo 
•  not  conclude  that  the  law  iu  some  measure  ceases  to  be  the  nursing  Father 
-^^f  the  Church  I ! !  That  what  I  have  here  advanced  is  but  the  mere  repeti- 
tion of  what  may  have  been  frequently  laid  before  the  public,  your  Grace 
icannot  be  more  sensible  than  I  myself  am.    But  the  safety  of  tiie  Establish- 
ment is  a  subject  on  which  the  public  mind  should  not  be  suffered  to  cool. 
The  object  should  be  perpetually  held  before  their  eya  until  it  be  at- 
tained.    That  these  attempts  may  induce  abler  heads,  though  not  sbunder 
.  hearts,  to  step  forward  in  this  great  cause,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient  servant,  «. 
T" //j  near  Wolverhampton.  ,  FiiEDEmc  De  CouIlcey* 

HEMARKS  ON  A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  IN  SOWER'S 
TOWN  FOR  THE  jiDUCATlON  OF  P^^OTESTANT  CHIL- 
DREN. 

Ma.  EOITOB, 

IT  was  my^  intention,  some  time  since,  to  address  yon  on  the  subject 
^f  the  present  letter;  but  I  waited  until  I  should  be  put  in  poss  *ssion  of 
those  facts,  which  being  now  before  me,  render  silence  not  only  unneces. 
eiry^  byt  criminal.    lu^tbis  town  then.  Sir,  there  in  a  popish  seminary 

established, 


esUblbktdi  in  whieh  Che  ChUdref^ti^ProieHmft  PurenU  are  Seated  free  tf 
•  erpense^  and  regular!  j  attend  public  worship  \  The  nmnber  of  childret^, 
both  Catbulic  lud  Prolestsnt,  already  amount  %o  nearly  one  hundred.  And 
BOtwUhstaDding  the  establishment  of  this  School  f«>ni«  the  common  theme 
of  the  sensible^  and  well  ioformed  inhabitants,  yet  no  person  amongst  us 
has  hitherto^ad  sufficient  resolution  io  oppose  it.  The  magistrates,  I*^ 
qmiet'btdiidfliavehecn  apprised  of  it*^the  Clergy  of  th^  Establishmeii^haTe 
been  apprized  of  it ;  but  still  Ihis  nuisance,  this  impudent  violation  of  the 
law,  iH  suffered'  to  stare  us  in  the  face— -is  perm  ittedto  stink  under  ourircry 
noses  ;  and  created  too  by  those  very  persons,  whom  gratitude  and  ho- 
nour toivard  a  protecting  people^  should  at  least  hari*  enjoined  them  to 
respect  the  Iaw<9  of  that  ]>i'ople.  A«  s«me  of  the  eneonrngers  of  this  semi- 
nary tana\s  piTha|M,  be  ignorant  of  the  Law  of  England  on  the  subject,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sele^'tiHg  forHefr  information  a  few  of  its  wise  proTi- 
sions,  by  nbich  they  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  justness  of  my  as. 
iertion,  that  this  Popish  School  is  a  daHng  aud  liagrant  violation  of  the 
Law  of  this  Country. 

By  the  31  Geo.  3,  c.  39,  which  has  been  denomixratrd  by  a  modem 
legal  writer,  ^^  the  toleration  act  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  the  adherents 
to  the  See  of  Rome  in  this  Conntr}',  \C\§  true,  m  ere  relieved  from  a  num- 
ber of  legal  disabilities,  under  which  they  laboured  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Statute  :  but  at  the  same  time  be  it  remembered,  that  clauRps 
of  exemption  are  introduced  into  this  M^ry  act,  against  every  Roman  Ca^ 
tholie  Schoolmaster^  tfho  shall  rereive  in4o  his  School  the  child  of  any 
Protestant  Father.  The  same  Statute  tur  thor  provides,  that  no. religious 
order  Is  to  bo  established  ;  and  every  eiidowment  of  a  School  or  College 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  shall  still  be  Kupersdtions  and  unlavful.  Before 
the  pairing  of  the  31st  Geo.  3,  the  punishment  inflicted  for  these  offences 
was  extremely  serere ;  consequently,  as  they  arc  still  considered  in  the 
same  light,  and  in  an  ^eminent  degrep  too,  the  whole  force  of  the  old  pc- 
^  natty,,  no  less,  1  believe,  than  that  of  a  Praemunire,  still  attaches  upon 
those  Roman  Catholic  Schoolmasters  who  may  be  guilty  of  receiTing  into 
their  Schools  the  children  of  Protestant  parents.  The  parents  themselTcs 
are  also  liable  to  severe  punishment.  So  much  for  the  law  of  Kngland. 
Upon  the  necessity  of  that  law,  1  haTe  only  briefly  to  remark « that  any 
relaxation  of  it,  more  especially  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  shoots 
of  Popery  are  budding  iorih  in  every  direction,  vvill  be  a  virtual  encou- 
ragement to  the  growth  of  a  religion  at  deadly  enmity  with  the  ivttal/lish- 
-^   ment  of  the  Church  of  Knghmd. 

I  trust,  Mr.  l^^itor,  that  thi*se  few  hints  will  proiluce  the  desure^  ef- 
fect of  warning  the  principals  am!  eneouragers  of  the  Roman  Catholic' 
School  in  Somer's  Town,  for  the  education  of  Protestant  Chikiren^  trom 
a  perseverance  in  their  illegal  and  dangerous  conduct :  a  conduct  whirii^ 
as  I  have  already  stated,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  thai,  very  people) 
who  in  the  hour  of  revokitionary  intolerance^  toleratk^d  them,  gave  them 
an  a«yli'ni,  gave  them  bread  !  • 

If,  Sir,  these  cautionary  hints,  and  as  such  only  they  are  meant,  .do  not 
produce  the  effect,  which  I  most  sincerely  hope  they  wiil  do,  I  purpose 
Sl^edily  resuming  the  subject  at  considorah  I  e  length ;  and  shall*  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities,  point  out  the  dangerous  consequences  which  Mill  certainly 
be  p.oduced  by  the  truly  alarming  increase  in  i^^ngland  of  Popiifh  Coll-g*^ 

an4 
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and  Popish  Seramaries,  especially  P6|Hsh  Seminaries  for  ffit  editcatlon  aC 
Prdtesiani  Cldidren. 

Tour  most  obedfeftt  Servnt^ 
Somer^s  Toxsfty  March  9,  18Q7,  JUFENIS.' 


ON  EARL  PERCYS  PROPOSAL  FOR  EMANCIPATING 

SLAVES  IN  EMBRYO. 

Redeunt  Satiirnia  Regna. 

SIR,. 

I  HEAD  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  notice  pren  hy  Earl  Percy  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  intended  shortly  to  brin^  forward  a 
motion,  for  enfranchising  alt  the  children  of  the  Slarcs  in  our  West  India 
colonies,  that  should  be  born  after  a  certain  period  *  and  cannot  bnt  con* 
gratulate  my  country  on  the  high  expectations  which  she  may  conlidi'iitly 
form,  from  the  rising  talents  of  this  promising  yonng  nubieman,  who 
erinces  so  early  and  so  ardent  an  attachment  to  the  can<c  of  Freedom. 
My  enthusiastic  imagination  already  carries  me  forward  to  the'  blissful 
sera^  when  the  go)den  age  shall  again  return,  and  bless  those  distant  re- 
gions ;  when  the  groaning  noitte  of  the  sugar-mill  fthstll  be  heard  no  more; 
when  the  hoc  shall  mat  in  disuse  ;  when  the  jocund  sound  of  the  tambonr^ 
and  the  chorus  ot'  the  joyous  dancing  train,  shiill  till  the  air;  Mhen  the 
miries  shall  no  longer  stagger  uhder  their  bnrthens  of  canes,  but  range  at 
ease  in  theJr  natirc  pastures ;  when  ttie  cattle  shall  neither  be  subjected  to 
the  yoke  by  the  tyranny  of  man,  nor  emasculated  by  hi^  cru.  Ity,  but* 
enjoy  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  propagate  thefr  «»peciesin  nnrejitraincd 
licence;  when  pLasure  shavsucceed  to  labour  with  every  created  being,' 
and  liberty  and  equality  diifu^re  their  blessings ;  or  if  maturer  counsel 
should  induce  the '  happy  natires  to  prefer  the  regal  to  the  republican 
form  of  government^  their  happiness  under  the  anspiclons  reign  of  sorte 
belored  chieftain,  the  founder  of  anew  dynasty,  shall  rival  that^enjoyed 
by  the  subjects  of  the  Emperors  Dessalines  or  Christophe,  in  the  peaceable 
and  enviable  empire  of  llayti. 

Some  trifling  objections  to'thehappy  change  which  his  Lordshfp  con- 
templates,  have  indeed  suggested  themselves  to  my  mind ;  whic!)  (  shall 
mention,  only  to  obviate.  It  has  b'jcn  urged  against  the  West  India 
Planters,  that  influenced  by  a  sordid  and  base  s])irlt,   a  calculation  of 

founds,  shiljin^^s,  and  pence,  tht-y  prefer  buying  Slavis  to' rearing  them* 
f  this  be  true,  they  must  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  a  full  grown  Negro 
it  for  work,  than  to  maintain  a  child  till  it  is  of  an  age  tb  be  useful.  Xhe 
▼alnc  of  a  new  Negro  is  about  801.  We  may  therefore  estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  bringing  up  a  child  at  1001.  Now,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask 
hi$  Lordship,  whether  he  thijiks  that  it  would  much  encoura.n^e.  popula- 
tion, to  impose  so  heavy  a  tax  on  th.*  Planler  for  each  child  reared  on 
his  estate  ;  for  such  would  be  the  effect  of  requiring  him  to  bring  it  up, 
if  it  is  to  be  enfranchised  afterwards?  If  they  are  sueh  aft  avaricious 
and  ©rocl  set  of  men  as  they  have  been  represented,  I  fear  that  nnder 
this  system  few  or  no  children  would  be  brought  up.  to  reap  the  benefit 
•f  his  Lordship's  benevolent  project ;  but  for  this  difTiculty  I  hate  pro- 
Tided  a  rexDody. 

Onr 
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Ottr  West  India  colonies  contain  a  population  of  about  450,000  Siafes* 
A  generation  of  mankind  is  changed  in  about  the  time  that  is  requisite 
"to  bring  the  sexea  to  the  age  .of  puberty,  which  in  that  genial  climate 
is  not  more  than  fourteen  years.  If  then,  In  order  to  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  pious  wofkv  we  pay  the  Planters  for  bringing  up 
the  whole  of  the  ncx*  generation,  it  will  only  cost  us  46  Million*:  and 
If  these  sons  and  daughters  of  freedom  should  then  like  better  to  play 
than  to  work,  and  by  refusinf^  to  cultirate  the  estates  of  their  forjtner 
nasters  for  hire,  render  their  lands  and,  buildingii  useless j  it  will  only 
coet  OS  abont  as  much  more,  to  indemnify  the  Planters  for  this  loss  too, 
and  thus  we  shall  do  away  every  possible  objection  on  their  part,  to 
pur  establishing  the  great  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  on  a^  ever* 
lasting  foundation. 

But  the  adyantages  of  this  plan  will  not  end  here.  Virtue  is  ever 
its  own  reward ;  and  in  giving  the  blessings  of  Freedom  to  the  Negroes, 
we.  shall  at  the  same  time  avert  a  great  impending  national  calamity  from 
ourselves.  Another  young  nobleman  of  very  high  promise,  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  with  that  provident  insight  into  futurity,  which  eharacteriscs  the 
great  Statesman,  has  lately  warned  us  of  the  danger  to  which  we  shall  short- 
ly  be  exposed,  ftom  a  too  sudden  extinction  of  tlie  national  debt }  an  evil, 
which  his  Lordship  says,  is  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  a  National 
Bankruptcy.  I  observe,  that  according  to  his  Lordbhip's  admirable  new 
system  of  finance,  the  present  National  Debt  is  to  be  paid  off  in  twenty 
years ;  and  that  every  New  Loan  is  to  redeem  itself  within  fourteen 
years.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  blessed  with  a  continuation  of  the 
present  war  to  an  indefinite  period,  or  can  find  out  spme  other  mode  of 
increasing  the  public  expenditure,  we  shall  inevitably  be  ruined  by  our 
own  riches ;  or,  to  use  his  Lordship's  mole  appropriate  an4  emphatic 
words,  by  the  destruction  of  an  immense  capital.  Now  it  n^ost  for- 
tunately happens,  that  this  mischief  may  be  averted  by  my  pl^n : 
for  these  40,000  children  will  have  been  brought  up,  and  the  va- 
lue of  them  become  payable  to  the  JPIantcrs,  just  about  the  time 
when  our  old  national  debt  will  nearly  be  liquidatedf,  and  when  our  new 
loans  will  begin  to  extinguish  themselves.  This  demand  fpr  the  puhHc 
money  will  fall  in  just  as  opportunely,  to  prevent  that  dire  calamity, 
the  apprehension  of  which  so  fills  his  Lordship*s  mind,  as  the  an^ 
unities  fall  in  during  the  present  and  the  two  succeeding  years,  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  ^is  imposing  any  additional  taxes  on  the 
p«blic. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  adverted  to,  and  provided  for.  Is  the 
situation  of 'these  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  after  we  shajl  have 
brought  them  up  to  freedom  and  independence.  Smo)lct  has  said, 
and  I  believe  we  all  feel  the  force  of  the  observation,  that  idleness 
is  natural  to  man.  If, it  be  so  in  these  temperate  latitudes,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  so  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  beneath  the  scorching 
rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  where  the  climate  conspires  with  nature  to 
strengthen  this  aversion  to  labour?  I  can  vouch  for  the  consequences 
of  emancipation,  from  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  shall  relate  for  the 
inforraation  of  your  readers.  After  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  men  were  discharged  from  the  dili^erent  Black  West 

India  regimei^tss  aad  tbc  Legisiataf  es  qt  a}l  the  other  i:»l4n4s  r^fosin^ 
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to  recognize  thjem  ai  Free  Men,  they  were  seat  io  Trinidad,  where  a 
small  pension  was  allowed  them,  which  they  received  everj  two  or  three 
months  from  the  Goremor.  They  were  mostly  stout,  able,  young 
men :  but  as  soon  as  they  thus  becajne  their  own  Masters,  instead  of 
'exercising  ^t\t  industry,  and  continuing  their  habits  of  regularity,  they 
sunk  into  sloth,  and  plunged  into  debauchery.  While  they  were  ia 
liealth,  they  wpuld  not  work;  when  they  were  sick,  which  soon  hap. 
pened,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  excesses,  they  could  not 
work ;  and  strange,  though  true  it  is,  that  in  that  Colony,  where  hw 
hour  is  so  dear,  19114  provisions  are  so  cheap,  that  the  industry  of  4 
day  would  ipaintain  them  a  week,  before  the  expiration  of  a  single  year 
the  greater  part  of  them  had  actually 'perished  for  want.  This  will 
certainly  be  the  case  with  the  generation  about  to  be  enfranchised,  unless 
the  bounty  pf  the  Legislature  either  sci^ds  out  provisions  for  their  main** 
tenance  from  this  conutry,  or  appoints  Commissioners  in  the  islands 
to  purchase  stores  for  them  from  America^,  and  draw  bills  upon  the 
•Treasury  for  the  amount;  which  expenditure  will  puts  till  farther  off 
the  evil  day,  so  strongly  apprehended  from  the  too  rapid  extinction 
of  our  national  debt. 

Having  thus  fully  provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  negroes,  whose  prior 
claim  to  justice  and  humanity  has  beefi  universally  adniitted  by  our  le« 
gislature,  1  shall  now  turn  my  attention  homewards,  for  I  cannot  think  that 
Earl  Percy  means  to  stop  short  in  his  noble  career;  no.  Sir,  his  great  soul, 
aspires  to  emulate  the  faine  bf  Lycurgus  and  Gracchus.  He  will  restore 
the  present  artificial  and  unjust  state  of  society  to  its  primitive  simplicity 
and  purity :  abolish  that  inequality  of  property,  which  nature  never  in- 
tended should  exist  among  (he  human  race ;  make  us  all  henceforth  cat 
^nr  black  broth  together,  like  the  Spartans  of  old  in  the  proudest  days  of 
their  glory ;  and  live  as  brethren  having  all  things  in  common.  The 
moment  that  his  Lordship  has  carried  his  motion,  for  the  emancipation  of 
'the  future  race  of  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  made  the  Slaves  as 
happy  as  their  Masters,  he  wilt  extend  the  blessings  of  his  system  to  all 
around  him,  and  declare  that  the  estates  of  the  noble  house  of  Percys  at 
the  expiration  of  their  present  leases,  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the 
labourers  by  whom  they  now  are  cultivated.  The  rest  of  our  nobility^ 
when  they  see  this  exalted  youth,  like  another  Cincinnatus,  following  his 
own  plough  ;  or,  like<anpther  Fabricius,  boiling  hi^  own  turnips ;  or,  like 
another  Dionysius,  preferring  the  useful  hoiiour  of  raising  the  first  cab- 
bages, to  all  the  idle  pageantry  that  rank  could  give  ;  will  be  fired  with 
his  glorious  example.  Commoners  will  vie  with  peers,  iviio  shall  be  fore- 
most in  this  race  of  glory  ;  and  an  Agrarian  law  be  passed  with  as  much 
unanimity  and  acclamation  as  the  bill  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade* 
The  noble  enthusiasm  will  be  contagious;  the  great  in  every  other  na- 
tion, scorning  to  he  ontdPne  in  virtue,  will  renounce  those  advantages 
which  they  see  that  we  despise  :  justice  and  humanity,  liberty  and^  equality, 
frill  reign  with  universal  sway  ;  every  man  will  sit  under  the  shade  of  his 
own  vine,  and  of  his  own  fig-^trcc,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  ^  The  millennium,  so  long  expected,  will  then  surely  be  at  hand. 
£ach  of  us  sha{l  enjoy  a  thousand  years,  on  earth,  in  peace,  innocence^ 
and  love;  and  thus  be  prepared  by  a  life  of  happiness  here,  tor  a  more 
perfect  aq4  glorious  state  of  happiness  hereafter.  AliCi^^SILAS. 
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POETRY. 

I 

THE  Vn  POSSIDETIS,  "AND  STATUS  QUO. 

Y£  Ministers  of  Britain's  State 
FormM  of  ail  talent^  gQod  and  %tofd^ 

Ijike  Grotius  versM  in  treaties, 
yfhat  thongh  abroad  ye  roarr'H  the  acenty 
TeU  us  what  'tis  af  home  yon  mean 

By  th'  Uti  possidetis  I 

Is  it  that  you  posfSess  the  store 
Of  9ierit  that  you  had  before 

You  took  the  public  duty? 
If  that  be  all  the  praise  yoii  want, 
The  Opposition  Bench  will  grant 

Your  possidetis  uti. 

But  rf  irejw^e  by  what  is  past, 
Say  kow  your  merit's  to  be  classed, 

Where  worth's,  where  witUom-s  scat  i» 
Made  up  of  strange  discordant  parts, 
None,  *'  but  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,'' 

Can  tell  quid  possidetis. 

Was  patriot  Virtue  erst  your  guride^ 
Or  did  ye  list  on  Faction's  side, 

And  plead  her  cavse?— 'siletis! 
Maidstone*»  and  Newgate's  Rolls  hate  nam^il 
The  patriot  VVhigs  for  whom  ye  cUim'd 

The  Hti  possidetis. 


United  vow  in  Friendship's  bands, 
What  Prtndple  connects  your  haads? 

Your  Union's  ba^Ls  show  : 
Is  Tt  the  Trea;sury's  Kosy  Bed  ?  ^ 

Or  is  it— that  ye  ricw  with  dread 

Your  wretched  Status  qao  ? 

if  on  Finance  you  build  your  famet 

To  Pitt's  accfHint  transfer  your  claim^  ^ 

To  him— its  state  debctis : 
Ijast  year — a  woefnl  tale  ye  teign'd 
Of  ^^  Wasted  funds,  resourccf  dratn'd, 

A  baukrapt  possidetis." 

Courted  by  Fox  in  language  sweety 

Could  Beneyent  refuse  to  treat  ? 

Politeness  would  compo!  him  : 

Tis  strange  that  Peace  should  look  so  qoecrly 

On  men  who  fraterniz'd  so  dearly 

At  Paris  ante  Bell  urn.  ' 

Though 
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Though  faTOnrM  YarmQutb  might  be  C9axM| 
Fox  was  too  Cunning  to  be'  hoaz'd, 

Maitland  a  Scot  discreet  is : 
From  such  Negociators  say 
Uow  could  your  Baxis  slip  away. 

Your  uti  possidutifi  ? 

When  Pitt's  good  genius  blessM  tiie  land,  . 
No  fond  regard  for  Talleyrand 

Mix^d  with  his  country's  doty  ; 
He— for  his  Soverrfgn  and  the  Nation 
Hcserv'd  his  high  consideration, 
Nor  would  have  left'— /o  Implication 

Our  possidetis  uti. 

Allied  to  Pitt  in  early  day, 

GrenviNe!  the  People  mark'dyonr  wmy^ 

And  deen'd  you — his  Achates  ; 
With  him  your  patriot  ardour  fled^ 
But  left  one  Maxini  in  its  stead, 

The  uti  pps&ideti3« 

To  you,  (their  Trei^tury  Baal^)  now 
Whigs  neutralized  with  Tories  bow, 

And  crowd  to  touch  your  shoe-tye : 
O^ Connor's  Friends  shall  pr4isc  your  u4fSie^ 
And  future  Paines  and  Il^^dys  ciaiu 

2%ejV  possidetis  utL 

The  Brissotine  your  hand  shall  kiss, 
Spirit  of  Chatham !  kaow'st  thou  this  ? 

Ye  Pittites  !•  qnid  ridetis  ? 
Grenvilles  and  Temples  long  ago 
To  British  Worthies' gave  at  Stow 

The  uti  possidetis. 

Crenville  !  though  in  your  State  array 
You  number  Wyodham,  Petty,  Gray, 

\Viil  none  of  them  play  booty  ? 
These  Whigs  are  difficult  to  tame,  ^ 
They  must  oppose^  and  sooutycnr  claim     '    * 

T^i  th'  possidetis  mtu 

^Fhough  pure  your  heart,  -and  ehcan  your  hands, 
Afid  high  yoar  rate  q(  merit  stands, 

Ni(  ¥alet  c^uod  meretis. 
Some  Brewer  in  rude  b|it  licenaM  speech, 
Sius  proof— that  ]VIe4^  shall  ^ni peach,     ,   r 

And  ^aa^  yoasr  pps^ideti^. 

Grey,  tutor'd  long  ua  Foxft  BdbooHf 
By  mild  St  Vincent  taught  to  rule;^        . 

A  loftier  Port  will  show. 
Haply  your  Cabinet  dlridp, 
Nar  deign  to  leave  ypnr  Tory  side 

Th^  half  o'  th'  Sti^tis  quo* 

Yet 
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Yet  Howick  !  if  thou'rt  still  the  same. 
As  e*re  thi^  alias  gracM  tby  name. 

What  are  thy  merits  ?  teJl  'em. 
S'ea-Statesman  thou  aground  would'st  be, 
XancZ-Statesman  thou  art  now  at  Sea^ 

Hoc  Statu  geris  Bellum. 

Nurtur'd  in  Malagrida's  lap. 
Imbibing  Politics  with  pap^ 

Petty ! — thy  worth  we  know  : 
As  Solon  sage  in  earliest  youth, 
A  Tuliy,  e'er  you  shed  a  tooth, 

This  was  your  status  quo. 

What  are  your  state  acquirements  now  ? 
The  nimble  step,— -or  graceful  bow, 
.   To  dancing  nymphs  a  treat  is ; 
Ye  tell^rs-of  the  Exchequer's  score ! 
Count  on  one  Petiif^taUy  tnere  • 
Dum  Pcity  possidetis. 

Wyndham !  t^y  talents  who  can  class? 
Shall  I  detail  'em,  or  en  masse 

With  a^y  new  levies  rate  'em  ? 
Though  Frjince  kill  off' our  veteran  fdrcc, 
Thy  Bills  pronde  a  second  course 

To  f6ed  our  Belli-statum. 

Thy  weather  gauge  is  moy'd  by  squalls, 
With  Inj  and  Outs  asclsnds  and  falls  : 

Now  fit  the  dog-star's  heat  'tis ; 
Thy  schemes  in  quick  rotation  twirl'd, 
Would  change  the  poles,,  nor  leave  the  world 

Their  uti  possidetis. 

With  Crawfurd  f<nr  thy  bttUy.bacfc, 
What  Windmills  will  ye  next  attack  ? 

What  |MM^r^  overthrow? 
Pitt's  quota  men,  and  volunteers, 
Stript  of  their  jackets,  hang  their  ean, 

And  take  their  Status  qx(o. 

Cadmus  sow'd  serpents^  teeth  of  old, 
Arm'd  men  sprung  up,  and  were  so  bold, 

No  constable  could  quell  'em ; 
Try  thi^,  Hed-coats  like  prawns  or  shrimp^ 
Arm'd  at  all  points,' shall  show  thy  cirimps 

The  status  ante  bellum. 

Now  shotild  Napoleon's  angry  Host  , 
In  Boulogne's  Flota  brare  our  coast, 

No  matter  where  our  Fleet  is :         ^ . 
A  fig  for  gun  boats  and  corTettes, 
Martella  towers  and  martinets 

In  posse  possidetis.  Po'® 
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Pure  as  the  fount  from  which  it  rose, 
Britain  !  thy  stream  of  justice  flows, 

Ye  Tallies !— nunc  cantetis* 
Should  party  feuds  pollute  its  source, 
Or  Faction  interrupt  its  course, 

Nil  (anti  possidetis.  , 

Ye  Bacons,  Coke,  and  Hardwicke,  say 
(Juris  periti  of  your  day, 

Astute  in  points  and  cases) 
Was  it  on  frothy  declamation. 
Or  deep  and  close  inrestigation, 

^You  form'd  your  legal  Basi^j  ? 

When  Keeper  Hatton  held  the  Seals, 
Though  he  was  tripping  with  his  heels 

And  light  fantastic  toe, 
Bess  knew,  before  she  gave  the  maee,    - 
That  Loyalty,  not  less  than  grace, 

Compos'd  his  Status-  quo. 

Had  Maids tone*9  patriot  sought  his  aid,       ^ 
He  would  as  soon  have  vouchM  for  Cade, 

Erskine  and  Co. — tacctis : 
*Ti5  strange — (to  judge  him  by  the  sequel) 
You  e'er  should  tliink  his  worth  could  cqijat. 

Your  uti  possidetis. 

When  Pitt  the  British  Senate  gracM, 
Erskine  thy  judgment  was  unbrac'd, 

Thy  tongue  forgot  its  duty  ; 
Nbw  ^olomon  must  yield  to  thee,  ^* 

And  Seymour's  f rieml  will  guarantee 

Your  possidetis  uti. 

Since  Amien^s  farce  amns'd  the  land,  ^ 

Doctor,  hast  thou  improT'd  thy  hand 

Ac  making  war  or  treaties  ?. 
With  brother  Hiley  at  thy  back,  I  /. 

Whifch  is  the  Statesmap,  wliich  the  quack, 

Qi^id  ambo  possidetis'  ? 

With  these,  and  ministers  like  these, 
England !  canst  thou  be  ^^  til  at  ease  ?'* 
Vain  are  thy  fears,  dlspeU  'em. 
'  With  aH  the  Talent  of  the  nadon 
Focuss'd  in  Cabinet  eonoentradon, 
Secttlf^  geris  bdlftim. 

And  yom, — ye  Pilots  o€  the  realm  ? 

Trim  «rell  your  sails  and  mind  the  helm,     . 

Tour  charge— >a  proud  first  rate  is.; 
But  should  you  wreck  th^nation^s  hopo^.  . .  ^ 

01  may  ner  anchor  lend  a  rope,  ' 

*    Quod  ros  poasidcatis. 
l^eb.  5,  1807.  OCCASIONAL 
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OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS, 

bn  the  rrprescntfttion  of  Henry  the  Fifih  ;  6r  ihe^  Conquest  of  France, 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Hay-roarkct,  iit  the^year  1803,  the  full  profits  of 
-which  were  f;eneronsIy  contribated  by  Mr.  Colniaii  (o  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  KO  nobly  iD!»tituted  in  (his  Metropolis,  aad  so  gloriously  lup* 
ported  by  the  Public. 

Dedicated  to  the  (rentlemen  of  Lloyd's  Coffee  Iloua^. 

YE  toTAL  TaAiN^  who  patronize  this  nighty 
To  aid  the  sufl'^rers  for  a  i\.  tipn'b  right. 
While  thus  your  hcapts  viiih  patriot  feelings  glow,       v 
.    How  mast  your  zeal  depress  the  Vaunting  foe  i 
He  ttms  destruction  on  iour  IsU  to  btiiig,    ' 
You  to  protect  your  CoMitry  and  your. King* 
He  boasts  of  FuEEDoti,  wldle  her  land  he  braves, 
And  hopes  t<^  conquer  ber  with  goaded  siwvji ; 
SUvta  who,  to  aggravate  thvir  grief  aiid  iihaiuts, 
An  Upstart  Alien's  iron  :»courge  can  tame. 
But  let  nm  come— with  all  hU  menaced  ire^  - 
In  wonted  league  with  '^  Fa  mini:,  Sw/fRk^y  a  ad  Fiul*  : 
Yes—- LffT  him  coME-^and  be  our  Tengeance  hurPd 
In  just  defence  of  FiU'.EntiM  and  tue  WuitiOr 
In  sucb  a  cause  what  Bkitox  would  not  bleed? 
Id  such  a  righteous  cauic  we  roust  succeed. 

The  Hero  whom  our  match le»s  l^oct  drew 
In  the  bold  scfines  that  you  to.ntght  will  view, ' 
Dar'd,  with  a  b^nd  his  spirit  roused,  a.dvaiicte, 
And  BEAT  ON  HEa  owjv  soBx*  this  braggart  France ; 
And  A6i?«couRT  shall  itx  his  glorious  liane,  ^ 
Coeral  with  tbe  UnkctsfeKia  lune. . 
Shall  then  her  rulfian  Hosts  on*  land  assail,  • 
And  one,  eVrn  ouc^  return  to  toll  the  tale?  . 
No!—"  All  the  youth  of  ICngland  are  on  fii^e  f  * — 
To  meet  these  base  invaders  all  aspire; 
All  burn  to  emnWite  their  Sires  of  yore,  ,     .^ 

And  spread  a  LI vfvo  HA>Ait»ARr  on  the  shore;      ) 
A^  rampart  that  shrill  there  as  firmly  stand 
ILb  the  white  cliifs  that  guard  and'  grace  the  fand^ 
Nor  shall  th'  Ulstoril;  H^o^  whop  on  hcf  tiagA 
She  marks  the  vif^^es.  of  this  |MUriot  ago. 
Forget  the  uobie  tr||in>^^eaibled  h^re,      .    . 
To  raise  the  OAPKAjf«:dry  tUe  VVii>ow's  tcmr  j 
To  signal  Valouv.  reQQ#n|Mlu$o  tmpart,i.    • 
And  kindle  bounteous  zeal  iOi  ev^ry  beaH*|. 
But  in  her  glowing  page  with  pride  reveal 
The  present  tribute  of  that  bounteous  z<^i!  ; 
'  While  future  Britons,  by  the  deed  inflam'i  J        ■ 
<^  Will  stand  a  tlp-toc  when  this  night  is  nam*d.*' 


Vide  Henry  the  fifth.  i  Ditto.       '  %  Ditto. 
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I  am  then  for,  aod  would  die  for,  monarchy,  facrcd  mooarcfiy  ;  for  if  there  be 
any  tbtbgfacred  ani6ng(l  men,  it  maft  be  the  anointed  sovereign  of  his  people: 

«Dd  EVERT  DIMIMVTIOK  OF  HIS  POWER  IK  WAR,  OR   IN    PEACE,  IS  AM    IKPRIlfOB- 
MSITT  UPON  TttE  REAL  LIBSBTIE$  OP  THE  SUBJECT. 

\  Goldfmith, 

*  *     •       ^     "^  -  --■      ■     ■  ^       . 

ORIGINAL  CRITICISM. 

,A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Stone,  M.  A,  ftedor  of  Cold  Norton, 
Effex.     In  Reply  to  hl$  Sermon  preached  at  the  kijitaiion  at 

:  i)anbury,  oti  the  Sth  of  Jjily,  1806.  3\'  the  Rev.  Edward 
Nare9|  M.  A.  Redlor  of  Biddenden^  Kent.  8vo.  Pp.  70. 
Rtyiogtobs.     1807i 

HAD  Mr«  Stone's  Sermon  been  confined  to  the  CJergy  before 
whom  it  was  delivered,  or  had  its  circulation  been  jimited 
to  the  Clergy  in  general,   we  (bould  have  thought  a  fingle  hoar 
beftowed  on-  it^  for  the  purpofe  of  d^te<5ling  lis  fallacious  argu- 
ments, unfounded  airertion8,and  impudent  perverfions,  a  woeful  wafte 
of  time.     But  when  it  is  coniidered,   thatt  through  the  mediuih 
•of  the  prefs,  and  by  the  influence  of  an   a6Uve  and  .numerous 
party,  its  circulation  ]ias  been  widely  extended  among  the  dif- 
.ferei^t  claiTes  of  fociety,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  man  who 
.devotes  any    portion  of  his    time  to  the  expoi'ure  of   ils   mif- 
cfaievous  contents,  renders  an  acceptable  fervice  to  the  public, 
and  is  entitled  to  their  bell  thanks.     That  Mr.   Nares  has  all 
the  advantage  in  this  controverfy,  if  controverfy  it  may  be  called, 
which  fuperiority  of  talents,  knowledge,  and  learning  can  infure, 
and  that  flill  greater  advantage  whicn  arifes  from  ihe^  truth  and 
Juftice  of  the  caufe  which  hejhas  efpoufed,  is  manifeil  through- 
out every  page  of  his  Letter.     That  little  which  is  new  could  be 
faid.on  a   fubjfidl  which  has  been   fo  frequently  and  fo  deeply 
difcufled  by  men  of  the  higlieft  abilities,  of  the  profouudeil  kuow- 
led£e,andof  the  greateit erudition,  muft  be  obvious  to  every  learned 
,  reader;  but  that  Mr*  Nores  has  the  merit  of  happily  adapting  his 
; .  i  NO.  cvi.  VOL.  xxYi.     '  Y  arguments 
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arguments  to  the  particular objedlions  to  which  ihcy  apply;  of  plaC'* 
ing  the  weaknef:<y  the  prefotiiption,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  adveif^ 
ary  in  a  prominenland  ftriliii»g  point  of  vicw^  no  one  who  perufes 
his  tra6l  can  poflibly  deny."  He  lhu%^tes  the  point  at  iiTue 
bctweep  them,  as  far  as  tegards  tlie  authority  by  which  the 
quediott  is  to  he  decided. 

**    You  aflame  as  your  general  p;'inciple,  in. the  title* of  your  dtfcourie, 

that  *  Jewifb  Prophecy  is  the  folt  crketion  t^  diftlnguifb  between  gemnne'  and 

^ri^ui  Chriflian  Scripture,'     I  would  wifh  tbeo.  Sir,  to  hav^  leave  to  aflc, 

if  yon  and  I  (hoiild  happen  to  dilate,  as  to  the  interpretation  and  ap« 

?licatton  of  the  Jewifh  Prophecies,  twhat  criterion  is  to  fettleyii^iS  difierences  ? 
wouUl  wiih  to  aik  this,  becauie  throughout  your  whale  Rj^rmr^ii^  j^  xio 
moil  eflentially  differ  from  me  in  regard  to  the  Jewifh  Propheciet^  in  coo* 
taiDpt,  €U  it  appears  to  me^  not  only  ^  found  crilicifni»  but  of  all' evaa^Miodt 
apoftoiioai,  and,  I  wohid  add,  even  the  ifivMw  amtharity  of  our  Saviour  himfc 
felf.  I  fay,  it  appears  to  roe  fo«  *Here  tken  we  are  akeady  at  ifitie';  htfa 
we  certainlv  want  fome  other  criterion  to  fettle  our  dif^rencesy  at  the  very 
QQttet;  and  i  will  tell  you  mx^  tatnyi  what  appears  to  ine  to  he  a  pi  ineijud 
difficulty  in  the  >(ray  of  our  ever  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  the  poinu  in 
debate  between  us.  Ton  fay,  that  the  Jewilh  Prophecies  are  the  fete  criterion 
of  fpuripus  and  genuine  Chtiihan  Scripture;  /fay»that  genuine  Cbriffiaa 
Scripture  is  a  criterion  to  help  us  to  a  right  underilaoding  of  Jewi(h  Prophecy* 
Thisyra  cannot  admit  upon  your  principle,  but  /caanot  gi^  it  Up;  becauR, 
to  do  fo,  I  mud  faidy  facrxfice  the  authority  oif  St.  Paul  to  that  of  the  ReSor 
of -Cold  Norton.  I  fay,  confidently  with  your  principle,  you  cannot  admit 
of  any  ippe^  to  the  New  TeAament  to  determine  the  fenfe  of  the  propbeeies. 
I  do  not  fay  that  you  always  abide  by  your  own  principle,,  for  I  thiak  jroo^ 
in  a  great  meafure,  give  it  up  in  your  Sermon ;  where  you  particularly  refer 
lit  to  the  ftrikiflg  incident  of  our  Saviour's  difceurlfe  willi  the  two'  itSofkt 
in  thor  walk  to  the  village  of  Emmaus.  '  0  F^^s^  and  Jkm  ff  heatt^  UiA 
-Ihe  bleflfd  Jefus,  <  t9  htieve  ail  that  the prgpiteti  have/jpohn;  Owf^muChf^ 


/•  htfw  fyffered  tbefe  things  ^  and  io  enter  into  his  giory  f  and  iegimnaig  ai  M^ 
^and  all  the  Prophets^  he  expounded  to  them  In  all  the  Scnfiw^i  the  iiin§t 
ciuteemu^  him/elf,* " 

Mr.  Nares  jnflly  contends  that  this  pifflTage  proves  thaf  oirr 
Saviour's  expofitions  of  Jewifh  Prophecy  were  neceffary^  eve^'in 
his  time,  to  the  right  tinderftanding  of  I'uch  Prophecy;,  and  na* 
tarally  infers  that  a  reference  to  the  New  Teftament  is  now  neceflk* 
ry  to  a  jnft  comprehenfion  of  the  Prophecies  in  the  Old.  Mr. 
Stone,  like  all  his  predeccflbrs  in  the  fame  crooked  path,  admits 
only  fuch  parts  of  the  New  Teitument  as  immediately  fervehis' 
purpofe  to  he  authentic,  and  rejects  as  fpuriotts  tifl  that  are 
adverfe  to  his  conceptions,  or  deitrudtive  of  his  conclufions.  On 
this  diditmeft  mode  of  pruceedii^g  Mr.  Nares  romaietits  with 
appropriate  fcTcrily. 

**  It  IS  odd,  Sir,  how  you  Unitarian?,  (as  you  call  yourlerves)  receifc 
or  reje^l  the  word  of  God  jult  as  you  think  proper.  In  Dr,  Pt^ff* 
Notes  On  the  Bible,  pow  lying  on  my  table,  (a  pollbumous  vof4cin  4^is.)  I 
fee  he  gives  credit  to  the  anmmciafien«  but  «^eds  the  mittevloasOMBttpBon; 
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that  is,  he:^ill  believe  4fi^  an  aqge)  9]meared,  5ut  he  will  Dot  bdicve  yjihat 
the^ngel  announced.  For  I  think,  if  ttie  angel  ^V appear,  nothing  can, pe 
more  mapifefl  than  that  tt^ws^  a  mirahilous  concepuon  tiiat  he  announced. 
'Dr.  P.  thinjts To  much  oUier\yire,  that  ief  even  cites  the  34^h  yerfe  of  the 
iirftchaptet  of  3t.  Luke, -to  prottre  that  Mary  'exprefied  no  furprife  that tpe 
Meffiah  (hould  be  born  in  the  ufual  courfe  of  generation  ;*  that  ii^  (if  ^ttis 
poOlble  to  underftand  hi?  \iews*of  the-f«AbjeA^  Mairy  objeding  her  firginitjr, 
and  the  angel  declaring^  that  nothing  was  impoflible  with  God,  meant  no 
more  than  that  though  (he  was  ^en  a  virgin,  yet  the  MeiSa}h  (hould  (in  Jue 
courfe  of  iimcy  fur  X)r.  P.  muft  mean  this)  Ipring  -from  her  loins^,  but,  as 
Irena^s  fays,/  Quidmagffum  aut  quod  Signum  fieret,  in  eo  quod  adolefcentula 
•  concipiens  ex  Viro  peperiflct,  qaod  evenit  omnibus  qujc  pariunt  multcribus/ 
— ;j(Vdverf.  Hiisres.  Libv  III.  Sixvii.  Apdif  this  Vas  reallj  the  purport  of 
Mary's  expoilulation,  whitt  becomes  of  tlic  following  paflkgesi  (1  write  to 
the  learned,  Sir,  tbatis/if  I  may  be  oenpitted,  through  you,  at  leall  %o 
the  Clergy    of  EJJcx)^     What  becomes,   I  fay,   of  the  following   pailkjge, 

mtfiXaQt  T^y  yvtSima  avrv.  Vial  OYK.  EPlNnXKEN  AYTHN,  la;^  «  cnxi  Toy  uo* 
•tris?  T»r  vfptToruiof  k.  r.  X.  ? — Mattw  J.  124,  *25.  Dr.  P.  does  not  in  this  work 
rejed^,  or  even  difpute  the . two  fird  chapters  of  Matthew,  as  you  do.  Sir; 
he  even  refers  to  the  very  verfes  I  cite,  and  even  adopts  notes  to  the  fame  pur- 
port from  Mr.  Turner  and  Dr.  J  ebb ;  fo  that  thefe  are  the  reafonings  of 
more  .than  one  6f  your  party.  If  you^ave  any  doubt  about  the  term  tyUvnufy 
I  refer  you  to  the  authorities* cited  hy  Parkhurd,  Leigh  in  his  Critica  Sacra^ 
and  Beza  in  loco."  ' 

Dr.  -Prieftley  had  infinitclj  more  learning  than  his  impotent 
imitator  of  Cold  Norton,  but  certainly  not  more  boldnefsnor  con- 
fidence. Mr.  Stone's  perverfions  of  Scripture  are  fuch  as  to  excite 
aftoniOiment  at  his  unfeeling  impudence,  ftill  worfe  thanaiKis' 
profound  ignorance.  Aware  of  the  force  of  the  memorable 
Prophecy,  in  tiie  is^th,  15th,  l6lh  v.  of  the  Vllth  of  Ifaiali,  to 
which  St.  Matlhew  appeals,  he  firft  calls  the  Apoftle  a^n  Impojlar, 
and  tlien  couBdently  denies  that  the  Prophecy  "  Uphold  a  vkgin 
Ihall  c6nceive,&c."  had  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  conceplion,  # 
which  iie  ridicules  as  a  fiftrlious  miracle,  and  boldly  iniills  that  it  re- 
lated to  a  diffeicnt  event,  which  was  to  occur  in  ihrec  years  after 
its  delivery,?!}  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  kingof  Judah.  A  man  who  will 
fo  argue,  will  triiiintain  any  thing,  and  is  fcar^ely  worthy  an  anfwer. 
We  pafbover  a  long  train  of  found  argument  >md  of  ingenious  de- 
letions, which  daesinot  ealily  acjjnit  of  abridgment,  and  come  to 
thie  concluding  part  of  the  Letter,  which  contains  feme  forcible 
argumenta  ad  homipem,  more  likely,  we  fufpett,  to  make  an  iiib- 
preffioo  on  Mr.  Stot^e  than  any  other. 

**  And  now.  Sir,  we  are  drawing  to  a  conclufion.— At  p.  35,  you  reca- 
pitulate the  conauef  Is  you  have  achieved!  You  have  *  fully  ex pofed/  you 
fay,  and  erinced  the  abfurdity  of  the  mimculous  conctptlcn  and  fupem/tiural 
hirib  ^  y^filt  ^«  Arian  and  Alh^nafi an  Trinities  ;  and  ibAt  aijgufiitt^  hn^ 
p^^iaty  of  the  fatufuMion  of  I}$vine  Jufiice^  hy  tin  vicarious  ptimjhmtat  of 
Chrifi^    Alid  '^Iglory^*  you  add,  'incxpoling  them  tf»  reotrm// tod  nV«^v/# 

Ys  brforv 
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'  before  this  refpeSahle  audience  of  my  brethrfcs,  and  of  the  reprefentatives  of 

'  oar  refpeAive  parifhes,  becaufe  thev>perate  as  infurmountable  obftacles  lo  the . 

'  converfion  of  Jews  and  Infidels/  ^  I  ho^,  Sir,  there  were  do  J^wsor  Infidels 
prefent,  for  own  your  fake:  for  though.  Sir,  their  ridicule  might  have  fallen  on 
your  refpeftable  audience,  who  Ijtruft  in  God  finceeely  believe  all  that  youHiate . 

'  (b  wantonly,  fo  infolently,  and  yet  fo  weaklv  derided,  their  contempt  muft  have 
fallen  on  yourfelf,  for  prefumiifg  to  ex^rcife  the  office  of  a  miqifter  in  a  church, 
fo  corrupt  and  idolatrous,  as  you  reprefeat  the  Church  of  England  tp  be.  Nay, ' 
Sir,  had  Dr.  Prieflley  but  been  alive,  and  prefent,  he  wouldihave  told  you^ 
the  fame  thing  ;  for  in* his  Difcourfe,  I  re]nembp{^  be  reprelents  all  ^  Unita* 
rians,  who  continue  in  the  Church  of  England/  as  engaged  in  *  countenancing 
a  mode  of  worfhip,  which,  if  they  were  quedioned  about  it,  they  could  not 
deny  to  be^  according  to  their  own  principles,  idplatrous  and  blafphemous/ — 

'  Dlfcourfes  on  various  SuhjeStf  p.  96.— Indeed,  $ir,  I  tremble  for  the  confe- 

' '  quences  of  fueh  prevarication.        # 

But,  at  p.  37 »  you  find  anbther  occafion  for  glory  in  aq>rior  event  of  yetur 

*  life,  '  up^anis  of  thirty  years  ago  P     (Such,  Sir,  then  at  lead  feems  to  be  the 

*  date  of  your  objedlions  t6  the  werfhip  you  have  been  ever  fince  countenancing 
and  afiiiHng  in!!)  You  glory  in  having'  aflbciated,'  (atVeafl  you*  look  back  to 
it  with  '  heartfelt  fatufaBlon*)  *  with  fome  of  vour  brethren  m  addreffing  the 

'  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  favour  of  fubdituting  mbfcription  to  the  ScrlptureSj  u 
the  folt  rule  of  the  ^ith,  preaching,and  pra^ice  of  Cnriftian^Miniders ;  in  lieu 
of  any  human  formula  of  faith,  or  any  human  fyftem  of  divinity  whatever/ 

'  Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  why  you  (hould  ever  have  petitioned  for  fucb  a 
change,  if  your  own  pra^ice  is  right.     Surely,  Sir,  if  the  Vltb  Article  of 

.  the  Church  an  indemnify  you  (as  you  pretend^  and  evtnfropofe  tjofrovij  for 
a  breach  and  contempt  of^the  other  XiCXVIII;  any  Jew,  Turk,  infidel,  or 
heretic,  might  as  fafely  and  as  reafonably  minifter  in  the  Church  of  Engjaodi 
as  yourfelf;  and  if  they  are  not  encouraged  to  do  fb,  by  the  afTurances  you 

'  give  them,  nay  even  will  not,  in  any  manner,  join  us  in  our  fonAiof  woimip, 
notwithftanding  ypur  own  '  Calls*  to  them,  what  can  we  infer  from  it.  Sir, 

*  but  that  honour  and  conjdence  prevent  them  ?  And  that  Jews,  Turks,  infidels, 
.  and  heretics,  know  how  to  be  more  confident  than  yourfelf?" 

"Nothing  that  we  could  fay  could  give  additional  firengtli  to 

*  theie  juft  obfervations ;  and  having  given  fufficieot  proofs  of  the 
ability  with  which  this  Letter  is  written  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,we  (hall  only  add^tbatMr.Nareshas  completely 
fucceeded  in  the  confutation  and  expofure  of  An  adverfary^  from 
whofe  age  and  profeffion  we  (kould  have  expeAed  better  things. 
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Mrs.  Weft'i  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady. 

(Continued  from  p.  ftSO.^ 

TMl^fccond  volume  of  this  work  (to  which  our  prefent 'animad- 
verfions  will  be  confined)  containable  Letters,  three  of  which  are 
on  the  fubje4^  of  Religion.  The^Vy;  of  thefe  is  a  continuation  of 
the  Calviniftic  Controverfy ;  Xhefccond  relates  to  the  Tenets  of 
rational  Chriftian^^  or  Unitarians}  and  in  the  third  the  Duty  of 

ftudying 
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ftudjing  the  Scriptures,  and  Ihe  Neceffity  of  reUgious  Cor^formity, 
are  enforced.    We  have  ateady  dtlivercd  c>ur  opinion  on  the  di-   '. 
red^ion  of  female  attention  to  co«/roi;er^/ Divinity ; — and  have,  \ 
at  the  fanie  !time,  apprized  twr  readers,  that  Mrs.  Weft  has  taken 
the  right  fide  of  the  queilion  in  thofe'controverfies  ou  which  ib#  » 
has  touched.     We  (hall  extradl  her  cloiing  remarks  on  the  CaU 
vioiftic  Methodifts^  ^hich  difplay  much  good  fenfe. 

**  I  have  been  thus  copious  on  what  I  feel  to  be  a  very  paioful  fubje£l,  on 
account  of  the  rapid  ^ rogrefs  which  ecclefialtical  infubordinatioD  is  making*  . 
efpecially  among  the  humbler  walks  of  life.     I  have  not  ufed  the  name  of 
evangelical^  aflumed  by  ooi^  opponents,  out  of  reproach ;.  nor  yet  .bj  V^y  ,- 
means  as  acquieicing  in  the  arrogant  pretenfion,  that  tbey  have  a  fuperlor 
right  to  the  tide,  or  that  the  light  of  the  gofjpel  is^no  where  diffuied  in  tba  . 
iiknd^  but  where  tbey  have  raifed  the  ftandard  of  reparation  from  the  church* 
or  furreptitioufly  attempted  to  pafs  for  her  only  genume  offspring.     Lefs  daq- 
ger  results  to  our  efiablilhment  from  open  foes*  than  from  thofe  who  excite 
dtfputations  under  the  pretext  of  zealous  duty.     I  call  upon  thefe,  in  the . 
nanie  of  God,  to  fay  why,  if  they  really  teach  the  (ame.dofirine  as  their  , 
clerical  brethren,  they  affed  to  confider  themfelves  as  a  diftindl  body  ?     Why 
dp  they  treat  their  fellow-labourers  with  contempt  and  obloquy  ?     Why  do  , 
they  lay  claim  to  fuperlor  knowledge,  illumination,  and  purity,  and  prevent , 
the  advantages  which  would  refuir  from  mutually  labouring  to  promote  tke  , 
interefts  of  unity  and  holinefs  ?    Difco/d  is  not  only  the  natural  impediment,  ^ 
but  \ht  prediSed  hintUrance  to  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  of  .peace.     Are  they 
diiputing  about  words  only  ?     Can  vague  exprefnoBs,  or.  peculiar 'fiyle  In  the  i 
preacher,  be  ajufliiiable  caufe  of  contention  r     Or  can  nice  points  and  fubtU-» 
dcsy  which  few  can  comprehend*  and  all  muft  ufe  much  circumfpe^ioh  and  ^ 
precifion  to  ftate  with  accuracy,  be  a  defence  for  fchifm  ?   <Can  fuch  pretences 
juilify  them  at  the  day  of  judgement  for  all  the  mifbhiefs  which  angry  difputa- 
tibns  occafion  ?    If  worldly  motives  influence  their  conduct ;  if  they  clamour 
for  fame»  eminencey  or  valuable  preferment,  they  'mud  refign  all  pretenfions  to 
GogleoeB  of  heart.     If  they  really  imagine,  that  the  interefts  of  true  Cbrif' 
tianitv  can  be  promoted  by  inflaming  the  imaginations,  perplexing  the  under- 
fiandings,  and  unfixing  the  principles  of  their  ignorant  auditors,  by  thdr 
continually  expatiating  on  obfcure  and  diforganizing  topics,  we  may  pity  the 
confuGon  of  their  minds,  and  give  thofe  allowances  to  their  fincerity  which  we 
detraft  from  their  fanity. 

**  I  may  poffibly  alarm  ihe  well-intentioned  part  of  fiich  feceders,  by 
tranfcribing  the  opmion  of  the  learned  tranflator  of  Mofhetm,   ..Speaking  of . 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  he  obferves^*^*  if 

*  Popery  (hould  any  way  be  re-introduced,  it  rouft  be.  through  the  means  nf 
^lanaticifm;  which  by  difcrediting  (ree  inquiry,  decrying  human  leara- 
'  ing,  and'  encouraging  thofe  pretended  illaminations  and  impulfes  whicl; 
\  give  the  imagination  %xk.unduc  afoendant  in  religipn,  lays  weak  minds  open 
^  to  the  fedudions  of  a  church  which/has  always  rpade  its  conqueds  by  wild. 

*  viGons  and  falfe  miracles.  Cry  down  reafon,  preach  up  implicit  faith,  riiake 
<  inward  experience  the  teft  of  truth,  extinguifh  free  inquiry,  and  the  main 
'barriers  to  Popery  will  be  removed.'   '  ' 

••  Supported  by  fuch  authority,  I  will  venture  to  give  my  opinion,  that  jtiiJe- 
rant  Calvinifts*  little  fufpefi  how  far  they  arc  advanced  toward  the  molt  odious 

'<  *  ^  this  pbnile  is  meant  all  who  leave  their  regular  teachers. 
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do^rines  of  piopery.     But>  indeed,  thofe  who  fet  off*  with  a  violent  rcfolutioa 
to  get  as  hr  as  poffible  from  what  they  hate,  arc  ever  doomed  to  run  in  a  cir- 
cle, and  thus  finally  meet  what  they  determine  to  avoid,     for,  nojt  to  draw  the 
pbvioos  paraUel  between  the  lying  wonders  of  the  Romifli  church,  and  the 
extraordinary  interpofitions  of  Heaven  which  they  ftyle  providences  and 
ej^periences,  is  not  their  paffioh  for  gifted  preachers,  that  is,  for  epthufiafticai 
coxcombs  deditute  .of  learniof;,  exa^ly  fimilar  to  the  Rpmid^  dodinne,  which 
holds  (he  power  of  the  prieil  to  be  oot  only  declaratory  and  minj/lerial^  but 
iffintial  ana  conelufive  f  a  tenet  that  oUr  church' (blemnly  abjures*.     How  (hall 
we  elfe  accotjnt  for  the  incenveniencies  to  which  the^  eag;er  hearers  expofe 
thenifelves,  by  delerciog  the  more  regular  minifter  jof  their  own  perfuafions,  to 
foHow  him  who  has  had  the  huejl  can?    It  is  certain  that  among  thefe  people 
p<^Qlarity  is  never  lafting,  and  the  beneBt  of  holy  worihip  always  feems  to 
dq>,end  upoi  thoft  who  idrtjinlfler  it.     The  merit  affo  which  they  feem  to 
attach  tb  the  long^  journeys  and  fevere  privations  that  they  undergo  to  hear  a 
£Ac  new  man,  favours  greatly  of  the  ruppofed  benefits  that  were  formerly 
^  afcrjbed  to  penances  and  pilgrimages.      Do  thefe  profefTed  haters  of  anti- 
chrifl  and  lovers  of  liberty  know,  that  their  favourite  do^rine,  that  no  one 
ihopld  fiibmit  to  the  dyif  invitations  of  any  flate  unlefs  he  had  firii  given  his 
confent  to  tTiem,  was  invented  by  the  agents  of  the  papacy  to  raifc  the  power 
of  the  Pontiff  over  fecutar  princes,  and  was  found  eminently  ftrviceable  to  the 
dcrgjr  of  that  hierarchy,  who,  having  an  unbounded  fway  over  the  confciences 
•f  the  peo(>]e,  by  niaking popular  authority  paramount  to  regal  dominion,  cun- 
ningly isftabliftied  thdr  own  fupremacy^  ^ 

'^  *  flerefies,'  aJs  the  venerable  Bifhop  Home  obfcrves,  *  however  defeated, 
*  however  triumphatitly  atifwered,  are  only  conquered  for  a  time.  They  feem 
'  .to  mdke  their  periodicstl  revolutions  in  the  church,  like  comets  in  the  heavens, 
•feo^difippeahngj.jind  how  appearing  again  in  their  erratic  courfc/*  Can 
this  be  ^ondetied  at?  It  is  the  fpirit  of  the  rojftcry  of  iniquliy,  which  always 
fpeafes ;  and  when  the  old  embroidered  ftiit  of  popery  is  worn  thread-bare,  it 
will  dii^pnte  in  the  quaint  garb  of  puriunifm.*' 

Tlie  t)6ints  of  refbmblance  between  Popery  and  Methodifm  are 
but  little  underftood  by  ihe  great  mafs  of  mankiad^  who  indeed 
are  apt  to  conclu^c^  froin  Ihe  j>omp  and  pageantry  of  ihe  former, 
and  fropi  the  total  abfence  of  all  regard  to  every  decent  and  de- 
corous form  of  wor{hip  in  the  latter,  that  no  two  things  can  be 
more  diflimilar.  But  th^  pretended  miracle*  of  the  one,  and  the 
feufible  experiences  of  the  other,  both  proceed  frontt  the  I'arae  con- 
tuminated  iburCe,  aiid  exhibit  a  lirikifig  fimilitude,  as  well  in  priti' 
ciplt  as  ia  praSict,  Fora  compiete  proof  of  this  fadt  the  '°9^^* 
fiiivc  reader  i$  referred  to  Bilhdp  Lavington*9  book,  entitled,  "  The' 
Edfhufiafm  of  Methodifts  and  Papifts  compared/'  publtflfed  in  (he 
fiddle  of  the  laft  centti'ry ;  which,  tboagh  the  food  which  it  ad- 
ioimfters  may  be  too  ftrong  for  the  fickly  appedte^  of  our  modern 

religionijls,  exhibits  a  number  of  curious  fadls  and  legitimate  cop- 

•  — . 

«  *  Article  Sdth, ,  ^  .         . 

^,  **  t  Th^  cuftom  among  Biflenters  and  Methodi/U,  of  teachers  cliRnging  coogrc- 
gations  with  each  otlierj  is  more  politioil  than  piou8|  and  taraa  religioo  iuto  au 
cn^rtaTninent. 
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dafiooB  wUch  never  required  to  be  better  known^  and  whioh 
could  never  be  applied  with  lePs  danger  of  midake. 

The  aotbof's  animadverfions  on  the  Unitarians,  in  the  £ec^d 
Letter^r  are  interfperi'ed  with  a  variety  ot'judiiiious  and  ha^py  re- 
marks. In  the  following  note,  Q)e  uliudc^i  we  Juppofe,  |g  Mrf. 
Crefpign^s  Letters  to  her  Son,  and  tQ  the  Monthly  RcvUx^;  bu^ 
furely^  Where  her  objtc);  was  lo  expoie  unfviuid  and  daoge/ocvt 
criticifai,  (be  (houid  not  have  left  her  readers  to  guefs  s^i  \\^^ 
critics* 

**  There  cannot  be  a  fairer  fpecimen  of  tke  flyle  of  criticifm  wbieh  it  em- 
flojed  tb  ftake  the  foimJatioos  of  religious  principle,  than  the  feUowiog  m- 
narkft  ott  the  maternal  in(lru6iioDS  which  a  lady  of  {afliion  addrefled  to  herlM. 
The  rerpe6bible  a)ithor  bad  had  the  hai^ibood  to  exchange  vague  aad  Hulk^ 
finite  admonitions,  for  an  exprefs,  recommendation  of  the  national  faith r 
With'relpe^  to  the  doQrines  of  Chrtfiiamty^  without  oombatiog^the  -^poH* 
tions  here  laiS  down,  we  confefs  we  (koukl  have  been  better  pleafed»  if  dbe 
or/iMbc  faith  of  the  fair  writer  had  been  o&red  to  her  pupil  ia  a  moao 
modefi  and  Icfs  decided  tone,  '  When  ah  author's  tenets  are  founcM  iM^ 
on  the  attthonty  of  the  Englifh  tranflatioo  of  the  New  Teltament,  ^kaeh 
may  chance  to  convey  more  or  Jefs  than  the  ori^nai  fait ly  impliepi^  a  certain 
degree  of  diffidence  fhoold  furely  accompany  aflertions,  efpecialiy  on  points 
which  are  yet  contelled  among  the  learned  divines  of  the  refetrmed  ehuTehes. 
A  fingle  text  may  be  good  verM  proof ^  and  fuch  as  may  prove  iatisfiiAai^ 
u^fmr£vme*s  but  there  are  others  who  would  hefitate  tp  eAablUl^  thffr 
faith  on  fech  flender  grounds,  and  they  would  recoflei^  the  remffk  pf  .ti|e 
poet;  la  religion 

*  What  damned  mtot^  baa  heat  Ibber  brow 

'  Will  blcfsity  and  approve  it  ^itha  text.         S«AXSP£Aa|F/ 

Might  tiotoae  dk  the  enthor  of  this  ingenious  rood^ofcombatingyoir^iMdry 
OB  mhztfa^ie  Itovf  has  ow  chvich  founded  aojr  of  its  doArines  ?  Is  it  impoffiMe 
£or  a  mete  Engliib  i^^der  to  obtaia  fuch  a  view  of  the  cootroverfy,  as  \o  dif-. 
c»ver  which  party  brings  the  ilrongeil  Icriptura)  e?i4ence,  or  mo(^  abfy  Sup- 
ports its  opinion?  I  prefume,  the  conductors  of  this  review  only  mean  (o 
prohibit  ortbikkx  females  from  ufmg  a  decided  tonei  for  1  recoiled  ths^t  the 
daring  a&rtions  of  aa  audacious  advocate  of  impiety  and  revolt  received  no 
barih  reproof;  but  the  public  were  invited  to  read  her  writings,  by  calling  theta 
^ited  and  original/* 

.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  fuch  crittos  fliotild  have  beeJii  al* 
lowed^  for  £»  laaay  years,  to  diiieminate  tbeir  mifchievpus  prioci' 
pies  and  heterodox  opinione^  with  a  view  to  check  the  circolajukfi 
of  found  dbdtrine;,  and  to,poi4^  the  minds  of  the  rifiog^ner^ 
Uon ;  witbout  mj  attempt  to  expofe  their  nefarious  macniQatioQ^, 
-and  to  refill  their  deftru&ive  effe^.^-In  a  I'abiec^uettt  oote^  M^. 
Weft  lefers  to  ibefe  luuia  Critics. 

<<  The  Monthly  Reviewers  for  Odtober  1S04,  page  ^l6>  inc)UTre»  'what 
advantage  the  piooa.aathor'of  a  work  then  under  coofideratioa  *  can  fuMole 
the  youthfttl  reader  vkU  derivci  firoife  being  loM  that  the  Trinity  cveated  lile 
vorldf    I isiye^iha yooibMi  reaciei  is oIm  who  hw  •he^dedic4wi ^,^ 

Trinity 
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iTriaity  .'in  baptifin.  He  muft  therefore  derive  fome  yaluable  inbrimtiOD  k 
learning,  (if  he  has  never  before  been  taught)  that  the  God  Whom  hehas  vowe4 
[tq^ey,  is  the  creator  of  all  things Tifibl^  and  invifible  in  heaTT!oandia  egtth." 

^nrhe^q^age  in  the  Monthly  Review  is  too  curious  not  to  he 
•quoted  entire.  Th6  book  under  review  was  *^Tbe  Sacred  Mirror; 
or  Compendious  Hiftory  of  Scripture  Hiftory,  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Smith  ;" — the  Critic  fpeaks  generally  well  qF  the  work,  bili 
puts  the  queftion  npticed  by  Mrs.  Weft, adding — ''or from  feeirig 
that  do^lrine  proved  from  the  circumftances  ot  our  Saviour's  bap^ 
tifm?  aproQt,  we  ipuit  allow,  as  fubfle  as  the  trueft  fchoolmen 
cavi  defire." — Yes,  and  a  little  more  fati?fa(^ory  than  the  moft  perr 
verfe  Unitarian  could. wift).  The  following  is  the  paflage  which 
ei^torted  this  i'agacious  remark  from  the  Reviewer. 

^*  This  was  the  clearsfl  demonftratioa  ever  given  to  'mortals  of  ibe  eiiA>- 
CDcfc  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ;  £br  though  we  are  told  that  God  (the  Fatber) 
is  a  Gonfaming  fire*  and  that  none  can  fee  him  and  Kve ;  yet*  upon  this  foicma 
occafion^  the  voice  of  that  God  iflued  firom  tb?  clouds  of  heaven  wbilft  bis  c0^ 
fqual  Son  ftood  by  the  fide  of  the  Baptift,  and  the  Hofy  Ghoft  relied  viiibly 
I^Q  bimy  as  a  confirmation  of  his  divinii  nature  and  mti£on«" 

On  this  the  Socinian  Critic  farther  remarks,  '^  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been,  had  the  author  boen  contented  with  the  (hn- 

F^le  ftatement  of  the  Scriptures,  and  bad  he  forborne  to  inculcate 
or  do&rines  and  comiiiandments  the  gloffk$  and  dtduStiom  of 
men"! — And  he  gravely  advifes  Mr.  Sniith  "  to  expunge  lAe/l 
intricacies  in  a,  future  edition."  1 1 — How  much' better,  t»e  fay,  would 
it  have  been  had  this  Critic  oondefcended  to  ftute  in  wliat  part  df 
.the  paiTage  which  ke  ceulure^  \he gloffis  and  dcduSionsof  meb 
are  fubllituted  for  the  do&rines  and  commandmtntt  of  God  J-^Bnl, 
no  doubt,  thefe   Mqnthfy  Reviewers  agree  with  that  modeft  re- 
former of  our  fyftem  of  education,  Mr.  Lanoafter,  that  Creeds  Only 
tend  to  encourage  aJ'ecimakiNg  ^rrjl;  and  that  the  leading  doo- 
irines  of  Chriftuinity  ought  carefully  to  be  excluded  from  all  reli*- 
^ioiis  treatifes  and  fcripturq  hiftories;  that  the  ff'^arinns  whom 
theif  have  fo  Jong  encouraged,  and  to  whom  theif  belqp^,  may  nqt 
be  molelted  in  their  laudable  endeavours  to  (trip  their  Redeemer 
of  his  divine  c*iara^er,  and  to  degrade  him  to  a  level  with  theoH 
fdves !     Let  them,  and  the  whole  hercf  of  Ui^tarians^  who  th«s 
'  Wa(pheme  their  God,  remember,  ere  it  be  tqo  late  to  profit  b;y  the 
reeolle6ijon,  that  the  day  will  come,  when  they  will  be  ooinnpel]e4 
-  to  fei*)  the  value  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  and  to  aci(nowledge  the 
•unspeakably  benefit  of  tl^e  atontment!     If  thejf  deny  him  now, 
'  have  they  .not  reafon  to  fear  that  he  will  deny  them  then  f     Le^ 
.them  renedit,  and  tr^mbjei     We  baye  (aid  that  the  Mwthly  Re- 
.viiwers  are  VnUarians;  a^paffage  in  their  Review: for  Auguil  lSO%, 
page  4)3,  in  whiqh  they,  with  the  .moft  unbJuQiing  impudence, 
(jeolaie,  "  that  they  .thought  Lbequc^ftiQ^  of  the  Djvimf^Qf.ChnJt 
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bad  been  fet  at  reft  forever/'  will  fofficiently  juftjfy  6ixx  uSertioDj. 
and  fet  the  queftioD  of  their  principled  at  reft  for  ever  !-^But  ta 
return  trom  this  digreffion  ;-«-K)n  the  duty  of  ftudying  the  Scrip-** 
tureg  Mrs.  Weft*s  notions  are  very  corre^.  Indeed  the  iDJun&ioa 
to  '^  £earcb  the  Soriptures/'  our  obedie9C4^  to  which  alone  can  en- 
able us  lo  give  n  reaibntW  the  hope  tb^tis  in  us,  is  fo  pl^in^  pe*. 
rejkiptorv^  and  imp^rutive^  as  (o  leave*  no  ropnn  for  doubts  or  ~hefi-r 
tation  in  the  mind  of  nny  ferious  Chriftian,  Hi^ving  defended 
our  Church  ^ftabli(hnient  and  our  I4iturgy9  the  author  proceeds 
to  liiake  the  following  obfervattqns. 

**  I  rooft  here  admit,' that  all  our  ferries  (except  the  Socinians,  who  rotka 
rearfoD  paramoMnt  to  revelation,  aad  refoWe  tO'difcard  what  thercaimoc  fully 
explain)  plead  fcriptare  as  the  ground  of  their  opiokms;  and  this  leads  me  to 
confiier  the  onfchieF^i  that  have  arifen  from  private  interpretation  of  difficult 
pafiages  of  holy  writ  by  illiterate  and  enthuuaflio,  and  fometimes  by  learned^ 
bat  uncandid  and  obmoate  people.  Has  pot  the  Ref«>rmatio(n,  it  ia  aflted^ 
reilorcd  the  fcripturet  to  the  common  people ;  and  does  not  our  church 
antborize,  nay  enjoia«  all  her  members  to ^udy  them  ?  Moft  unqueftiqoably* 
lb  far  as  moral  improvement,  or  the  fundamental  rules  of  &itfa,  are  cooceniecL 
'I  believe  too,  that  every  Engltihman  has  a  fight,  and  is  reouired,  ta  ftudy  the 
•laws^his  country ;  and  I  think  it  the  daty  of  all  to  know  u>  much  of  them,  as 
io  avoid  infringing  them.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  every  underftanding  is 
capable  of  difcernitig  tlTe  exacl  bounds  of  regal  prerogative,  of  comprebcDdioff 
the  law  and  ufage  of  pariiamenty  and  the  origin  and  foundation  of  our  civil  and 
political  rights.  Few* people  have  leifure  to  fhidy  the  fktutes  at  large;  and 
though  you  and  I  ought  to  know'enough  to  be  good  fubje^s^  it  would  be  adviA 
able  in  us  boih,  in  cafe  of  a  lawfuity  to  be  direded  by  the  advice  of  an  able  ibli» 
citor.  We  may  have  feme  little  notien  of  the  phyfical  organizadon  of  our 
bodies,  and  may  even  dabble  fo  hx  in  medicine  as  to  pKpare  a  fewcompounds, 
"WoA  adminifter  them  in  trifling  indifpofitions;  but  in  cafe  of  a  ferious  itinefs, 
"wefliould  think  it  madoefs  not  to  call  in  fuperior  judgement.  And  fhall  we 
controvert  thofe  religfous-prmciple^  which  are  eflabliflied  by  laboriotts  inveftiga- 
tion  and  profound  learning,  with  the  knowledge  derived  fiom  (light  inveftiga- 
tion  and  fuperficial  rcfearch  ?  1  will  not  aikyoa,  whether  we  (hall  refign  our 
national  creed  tranfmitted  to  us  from  apqftolical  times,  and  adopt 'the  fancies 
ofillominated  cobblers,  brain -fick  weavers,  or.  ;  hilolbphiflical  half-educated 
ifceptics,  whom  we  (hould  ridicule  for  coxcombs  if  they  p?  pfumed  to  give  an 
opinion  refpedHng  the  temperature  of  our  pulfe  or  the  management  of  our«  for- 
tune, and  yet  are  willingly  fublnitted  to,  as  expounders  of  the  oracles  of  God? 
This  queftion  is  toyw  happilyunapproprtate;  but  it  is  really  oooeflWy  to  maay, 
who,  bt|t  fpr  this  ridiculous  mixture  of  pride  ^ndlervility,  this  (Irange  proftra- 
cioQ  of  the  liberty  of  which  thev  are  fo  tenacious*  to  th^  quackery  that  they 
would  defpiie  in  the  common  affairs  of  life»  n^ight  pais  for  incelltgent  people." 

*  It  is  no  lefs  ftraogc  than  true,  thi^t  thoufands  of  unhappy  fana- 
tics^ with  minds  perverted  and  feelings  corrupted  by  tht*  mad  rav- 
ings of  itinerant  teachers,  make  no  fcrupie  to  confign  the  care  of 
'"their  fouls  to  the  moil  illiterate  and  ignoniiit  of  men^  whom  they 
would. not  entruft  with  the  care  of  their  1x11^  if  it  contained  only  a 
Y^w  flHiliogs.    To  tolerate  fuch  praAices  is  to  afford  eiHsoiirage- 

ment 
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vietil  to  fiteligion;  the  kgrflatnrd  (yoght^  at  leaft^  (b  far  to  ibter-^ 
fere  as  to  dompel  diflenting  teacfaers  of  erery  denomination  to  re^ 
fidence,  and  to  allow  none  to  officiate  who  have  not  a  fixed  and 
ftationary  congregation.  This  indifference  to  the  rapid  and  alartn* 
itig  gFOMth  of  the>heinoos  fin  of  fchifm  cannot  be  viewed  withoot 
a  mixed  fetithnent  of  apprehenfion  and  diigoft^  bj  any  fincere 
Ttiember  of  the  Church  of  Chrltt.  The  author's  brief  view  of  this 
labjeft  is  ftridlly  juft.  <   - 

"  May  we  not  now  enquire^  what  are  the  (igni  of  the  times  in  which  .we 
live  ?  within  our  church  there  is  a  fchifm,  m  which  the  old  Pharifaical 
lupefciltosfnefs,  of  <  fiand  apart,  I  am  taore  holy  than  th<Hi/  is  too  apptnnt* 
Beyond  her  pale«  we  fee  new  modes  of  w(»(htp  multiplied,  and  difonion  .«oV 
grafted  on  diffeittion.  The  church  of  Scotland,  which  was  one  «^  die  firft 
to  rcjed  preferiptton,  aad  to  ventura  boldly  in  untried  patlis>  lacrified  MA  tht 
unwarrant^le  licente  aflumed  by.her  reifadorj  memher^^  is  forced  tOifafona 
the  reneuBced  reftraint  of  ecclefiafticilal  coercioo.  With  us*  the  bleffing  of 
toleration  has  kt  ia  the  carfes  of  faoatiotrffl,  feepticifin,"  and.licentiottrae& 
Hods  of  igooraiut  felf-Aii&pi^nt  preaobars'  are  yearly  iicen fed  to  miflead  the 
weak  aodgirraiblate,  and  to-tnfpire  the  illitarata  with  contempt  for  their  pro* 
per  pailors.*  Among  the  higher  ranks,  the  latitudinarian  gains  maay  oonvettto 
to  'the  attradive  feund  of  'Uberality»  and  enlarged  opinons ;  aiid  froaa  tht 
latitttdmarian  the  feale  of  error  SMunts  to  inBdelity.  Biit  indiffi^rence  is  dit 
more  prevaiitns  charadleriftic  of  this  age ;  aad  it  b  (b  very  prevalent  among 
the  higher  cireTes,  that  fenoufaefs  and  devotion  are  coa(uotly  confouad^ 
with  fe^faitiaB  co^iuliafin*  The  duty  of  woribipping  the  God  of  our  &theps 
is  aiade  to  depend  upon  coavenitace,  upon  iaihion,  upon  a  ^arm  chapeli  er 
upon  an  agrbtabte  preacher.  From  theMves  of  thefe  nomiaal  Chriiliatts,  ar  ^ 
from  the  nspulfiTe  mannet^  of  thofe  who  *  make  braad  dieir  phyla£lertes,  aad 
^  enlarge  tbs  hem  of  their  garments/  the  wclKbr^  deift,aad  mere  aaoral  maa 
of  the  world,  aCed  to  form  thtir  aotion  of  the  iataaiioe  of  religion  apoa  the 
heart  add  mind.  Alas!  that  the  many  thoulattds,.  who  in  Ihb  ifland  hava 
'  never  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,'  nor  omitted  that.^  wetfttp  in  fpirit  aad 
^  truth*  which  our  Creator  preicribes,  would  (bmetiBies  emerge  from  their  be^ 
loved  retiremenr,  and  ihtw  ao  adttirmg  world, '  Virtue  in  her  own  ihape  how 
*  lovely.'  •' 

In  a  note  Mrs.  Weft  relates  the  following  (ingular  anecdote  on 
the^authprity  of  sl  newfpapcr. ,  We  wifli  Ibe  had  referred  us  to  the 
paper,  that  we  might  have  feen  the  namea  of  the  parties^  and  have 
given. thetfi  ibme  apptfopriato  adknoniiioBi. 

**•  The  following  anecdote  is  giren  on  newfpaper  teftimony,  with  a  wilh  that 
It  may  have  had  n5  foundation  in  truth  ;  for  it  will  thenadt  as  a  caution,  inftead 
of  a  centare  :  A  New  Jerufalem  teacher  furreptitioufly  obtained  an  appoint- 
oMnt  to  a  meeting  beloaging  to  fome  regular  diflenters.  A  trial  at  few  en- 
fued;  and  the  preacher,  who  had  been  an  itinerant  mufic-mafter  and  petty 
ihopkeeper,  was  defisndedvby  his  TOry  elaborate  counfel,  who  is  faid  to  hate 
introduced  David's  (kill  upon  the  harp,  and  the  humble  profeffions  of  the, 

«  *  For  this  account  ofthelUte.  of  the  pretbytevj  in  Scotland,  fee  Dr.JIiH** 
TbcologkMd  InAitttte^. 
»  '  ^  apofll^> 
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tpoftleSy  as  a  paallel  tbat  was  applicable  to  this  fchifmatic's  change  or  qcchif)yif« 
tioD.  Did  this  learned  geotlems^D  not  know,  or  did  he  pttrpofely  forget,  cBiif 
thefe  apofties  were  miraculou^y  endowed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  with  all  knb^- 
ledge,  all  faith,  and  the  power  of  Curing  alldifeafes?  What  refetnbiani^^f 
theii  can  pofEbly  exift  betwe.en  thefe  fqpernatarally  inftni^ed  teachers,  and 
an  ignorant  and  (as  was  clearly  proved)  knaYJih  mechanic  T  Surely  the  nHt 
of  this  abfurd  comparifon  is  too  drained  to  pafsj  even  in  a  carelefs  auditory^  at 
an  excttfe  for  its  faifebood  and  irrererencc." 

On  the  foWcA  of  the  too-prevdiring  fin  of  fuicidei  vyhretheT  con- 
fidercd  as  tijtgn  of  the  times,  ortis  a  flagrant  cohleinpt  o^  divine 
authority^  the  author's  fentiments  are  entitled  to  praile. 

*«  The  prevalence  of  fuicide  is  another  tni^ance  by  which  we  may  judge  of 
the  (late  of  religion  in  this  kiri^lom  ;  for  unqueftionably »  udiefs  it  proceed* 
from  mental  derangement,  we  mufl  pronounce  the  felf-murderer  l^orant  of 
the  MgiUions  and  power  of  Chrittianity.  If  he  really  beiieVed  in  Crod, 
would  he  dare  to  rufli  uncalled  into  his  prefence»  or.  make  the  lad  a^^ioo  of 
his  life  a  crime  of  which  he  never  can  repent  ?  The  prevalence  of  this  oSeod^ 
anong  the  Pagans  of  old  times  is  indifpatable ;  it  was  even  confidered  aa> 
ibmewhat  of  a  brave  and  commendable  al^iioH,  by  which  theii*  greateft  and 
^rifeil  men^  and  their  moft  virtuous  women,  heroically  refolved  to  efcape  from 
pain,  difgrace,  and  forrow.  Equally^ndilputabie  is  the  fn^,  that  the  reli|?ioa 
of  Jefus  conquered  this  daring  propenfity  ;^ijnce  its  moil  eminent  ^ofeflbrar 
deemed  it  lefs  infamous  to  expire  in  excruciating  tortures  as  public  crimitials^ 
than  gendy  to  langui(h  away  with  the  mock  dignity  of  a  Seneca,  or  to  tear 
open  their  own  bowels  with  the  ruthlefs  fVenzy  of  a  Cato.  The  revrval  of 
this  humour  of  felf-deftrudlion  irf  France  is  fo  notorious,  tba't  it  is  limente^ 
even  by  thofe  who  fiill  fee,  in  that  atheiOical  revolutiont  much  to  admire,  and 
who  fruitlefsly  wi(h  to  palliate  all  its  enorm:ties*« 

«*  Self-murder,  when  it  is  not  a  fudden  a^  of'madnefs  or  paflion,  rauft  pro* 
ceed  from  the  fullen  re(blve  of  wounded  pride,  confeious  of  merit,  and  impsu 
tient  of  diiappointment.  How.  oppofite  is  this  temper  to  the  felf-abafement^ 
the  (owly  rebgnation  of  a  chriilian  foul,  who  receives  temporal  calamities  as 
the  defirved  cbq/lifimentt  of  his  Father  and  his  God,  and  who  hopes,  through 
hb  mercy^  sot  only  the  pardon  of  his  (ins,  but  the  nromifes  annexed  to  patient 
fobmifEon!  It  is  thofe  who  prefume  to  tbmk  highly  of  their  own  defervings/ 
who  depend  upon  merit,  who  demand  reward,  and  who  Umit  their  views  of 
happinefs  to  temporal  pofTe/Een  on  this  fide  Jordan,  fi&^t/ who  are  moft  inclined; 
hke  treacherous  ieotinels,  to»defertthe  poll  which  they  deem  unworthy  of 
their  high  defervings.  ' 

"  Suicide,  therefore,  ismotl  frequently  the  ftern  determimttioii  of  indignatnt 
deifm,  warring  in  its  pride  againft  the  will  of  the  Highell*  It  often  toonro- 
ceeds  from  the  keen  tortures  of  accufing  confcience,  or  from  a  poignant  (enfe 
of  the  embatraiTment^  and  airxieties  to  which  a  life  of  auitt  generally  expofet 
the  offender.  Divines  have  rtmarked,  that  as,  in  this  life,  the  natural  coofe- 
queoceaof  fin  often  tontinue  to  purfue  the  o^nder,  in  the  (hape  of  bodily  patti 
_or  calamity,  long  after  he  has  become  flncerely  penitent  for  his  faults^  the 
heathens  had  no  chance  of  difcovering,  from  what  they  fawof  the  Almighty's 


'*  *  It  is  affirnofed^  op  an  aver^^re  calculation,  that  Bye  Frenchmen  periQx  in 
two  days  by  their  own  hands.     See  Uokroft^s  Travels  into  France. 
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proTideDtial  gon^nmient  of  tke  world,  that  the  eurpal  coofcquences  of  fm 
n^ouid  ever  be  remitted.  As  CKrifliaos  have  brighter  hopes  09  this  import- 
ant fubjedl,  penitcDce  is  now  bound  by  (Ironger  bonds  to  endure  the  temporal 
affli^iioDS  which  it  is  confcious  of  deferving,  from  .the  hope  that  its  prefent  re- 
fignation  may  cancel  ks  former  mifdeeds/ and,  in  the  language  of  ihe  apofUe^ 
tjiat  it '  may  live  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repi^ntance/ 

'*  There  are  yet  other  reafons  which  bind  the  Chridian  even  to  a  joylefs  and 
miferable  exigence.  In  a  probationary  flate,  the  time  of  trial  cannot  be  . 
over  till  our  Mafter  bids  *  us  reft  from  our  labours/  The  dying  flame,  which 
feems  expiring  in  the  focket,  ipay  yet  cad  out  a  light. fafficient  to  recall  ibme 
wandering  coooexion  from  the  broad  road  of  deftru6lion«  Are  we  not  in  the 
bands  of  a  merciful  God,  who  willetb  not  the  eternal  death  of  a.  (inner  ?  and 
may  we  not  hope,  that  if  we  patiently  abide  hisfummons,  he  will  not  remove 
us  hence,  but  *  with  all  due  advantage  for  eternity,  when  we  Hiall  be  in  a  holy 
'difpofition  of  foul,  in  a  perftfdl  reaunciatioD  of  the  guife  of  this  mad  and  (in* 
<£ulworl4*?'  • 

'^  That  the  crime  of  felf-deflru^on  by  a£lna1  violence  has  not  yet  mad^ 
fnch  progrefs  tmongft  us,  as  it  has  done  amongft  our  revolutionized  and- 
illuminized  neighbours,  affords  great  fblaoe  to  the  refle^ing  mind,  anxious  to 
difcover  fome  grdunds  for  confiding  in  the  prote&ion  of  the  Mod  High  during 
our  prefent  arduous  confii€t»  But  the  frequency  of  that  felf-dcftrudlion  which 
18  accompliihed  fay  diffipation  and  vice  prefents  a  letii  confoUcory  profpe£U 
However,  as  this  species  of  fuictde  docs  not  alFume  fuch. determined  hoftility 
ffD  Heaven  in  its  afpe£^,  we  may  charitably  hope  that  a  death-bed  is/ometimet 
the  fcene  of  true  repentance." 

The  wretched  being  who,  fick  of  life,  and  anxious  to  end  it, 
would  not  be  weaned  from  his  horribly  purpofe  by  fuch  confidera- 
lions  as  thgfe  which  are  here  fuggeited  to  him,  would  be  deaf  to 
any  arguments  which  we  could  offer  in  fupport  of  ibem. 

'  Of  the  duty  impoied.  on  every  Cbriftian  to  receive  the  facra- 
mcnt  Mrs.  Well  entertains  the  moft  Jufl  conception,  and  (he  en- 
deavours to  impreis  it  gn  the  minds  of  her  readers  vi'\\\\  appro* 
priate  earneftnefs. 

•^  Nothing  can  be  more  authotitative  and  obligatory  than  the  iblemn  declara- 
tion which  our  Saviour  made  to  the  amazed  Synagogue  at  Capernaum; 

*  Verily,  verily,  I  fay  unto  you,  eycept  ye  eat  of  the  f)e(h  of  the  Son  of  MaOji 
\  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.  Wholb  eateth  my  flefh,  and 
'  drioketh  my  blopd,  bath  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raife  him  up  at  the  lait  day* 
^  For  my  fleih  is  meat  indeed,  s^nd  my  blood  is  drink  indeed.     As  the  living 

*  iPatherhath  fent  me>  and  I  live -by  the  Father;  fo  he  that  feateth  me,  even 

*  he  (hall  live  by  me.'  If  we  combine  this  explanation  of  the  benefitt  of  the 
fiicramen't,  with  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  breaking  the  bread  and  blefling 
the  wine,  and  delivering  them  to  his  apoftles,  commanding  them  to  '  do  lb  in 

*  remembrance  of  him,*  we  muil  difcern  th^e  ^^/m  obligation  which  all  Chrif- 
tians  lie  under  to  partake  of  this  memonal  of  their  redemptiogf.      We 


— *— ■.^— ^^^^  ■       I   ■  I  mil  ■  J  I    I .  I  ■        ■■IP  J 


See  the  admirable  prayers  in  the  fervice  for  Eaffer  Eve,  in  Nelfon's 
Companion  to  the  Fads  ana  Fedivals. 

'*  t  See  BiHiop  Gcaver's  (ermons  op  thf  nature  of  the  facrs^nent* 

know 
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know  from  infpired  teftiroony,  that  the  primitiye  church  was  oooftant  and 
fre^ent  in  the  ufe  of  this  outward  rilible  flsO  of  (he  inward  fpiritua!  jgrace ;  for 
there  are  many  allufBons  to  this  holy  rite  In  the  A£ls  and  the  EpifSes,  befide 
dircdHons  for  the  orderly  management  of  the  eucharifUcal  feaft  conuiaed  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  t>f  the  firft  of  Corinthians.  How  grace  and'pardon  are  con- 
veyed to  the  (buls  of  thole  cofnmanicants  who,  with  fincere  hiith  and  devout 
mindsy  )>aruke  of  this  holy  ordinancey  remains  among  the  fecrets  of  the  Moft 
High .  It  was  no  jnore  neceflary  that  we  fliould  senetrate  into  this  myflery; 
than  that  we  fliould  comprehend  all  God's  part  oi  the  covenant  of  grace;  but 
though  the  rcafons  on  which  his  purpotes  are  founded  are  hidden  from 
curiofity,  hb  determinations,  and  the  promifes  annexed  to  his  commands,  are 
plainly  dilclofed,  to  excite  faith  and  to  iiimulate  obedience.  The  humble  ai% 
infiradied,  the  wife  in  their  own  conceit  are  left  uninformed. 

*'  Is  it  true  that  our  Lord  has  declared, '  Except  je  eat  the  flefh  of  the  Sod 
'  of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,'  ye  have  no  life  in  you?*  Is  it  aifo  aa  acknow- 
ledged fa^,  that  immediately-preceding  the  laft  (cenes  of  his  mortality,  he  took 
bread  aid  wine,  blcfTed  them,  pronounced  them  his  body  and  blood,  and  fom- 
mumded  his  dlfciples  to  receive  thofe  confecrated  elements  in  ^  remembrance  of 

*  him  V  Huw  dare  we  then,  knowing  thele  things  to  be  true,  omk  the  rite, 
itfolfey  x!tic  command,  and  ^r4f^i^  the  threatening  r  Alas!  being  united  widi 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  in  fpiritual  coHimunion,  is  of  far  leis  oonlequence 
than  being  admitted  into  a  faihionable  circle,  or  ranked  in  a  certain  fet»  la 
Ipite  of  the  general  levity  with  which  facred  things  are  treated,  the  euchar!ft 
dill  exads  fomewhat  of  awfal  reverence,  even  from  thofe  who  relifh '  drOll 
transformations'  of  holy  writ,  and,  under  the  feemingly  mod^fl:  plea  of  na* 
worthinefs,  decline  undertaking  thofe  duties  of  examination,  confefliOn,  and 
ieriottsexclufion,  which  they  fiill  think  ought  to  precede  this  more  ifliiAediate 
approach  to  the  prefence  of  God*  Bat  have  we  not  poGtiveaffiiranoe,  dAt 
the  fins  and-  negligences  which  unfit  us  for  the  Lord's  table  will  efledually  bar 
the  everlafting  doors  of  Heaven  again  ft  ns?  The  wedding  garment,  which 
we  are  required  to  put  on  for  the  facrificial  feaft  at  the  altar,'  is  the  fame  robe 
which  we  muft  wear  in  the  New  Jeni&lem,  at  the  marriage  fupper  of  the 
Lamb.     And  fisrely  every  wilful  omiffioo  of  the  enjoined  memorial  of  <  the 

*  exceeding  great  love  of  our  Mailer  and  only  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,'  muft  add 
to  the  nuniS>er  of  thefe  excluding  offences.  For  the  cafe  of  the  negUgent  CMf- 
ium^  whole  attachment  to  worldly  pleafure  or  buiinefs  operates  more  powerfully 
on  his  mijp^  than  obedience  to  his  Lord's  commands,  and  that  of  the  deijt^ 
Rving  in  a  CbrifttAn  country^  are  fimilar ;  they  will  be  judged  by  the  laws 
which  they  inewy  but  refu/ed  to  obey. -' 

A^9\u^  ihe  pomp  and  pageantry  oi  funerals  our  author  ent^ra 
her  folemn  proteft ;  and  (he  iatroduces^  as  a  proper  modL-l  fbr  fuch 
fa<)  ceremonies,  the  Tollowingdefcription  of  a  modfjl  funrral,  from 
the  pen  of  a  deceal'ed  and  much-lamented  bard. 

**  I  fee  the  hearfe, 
With  fable  plumes  and  fuUeo-footed  deeds, 
The  village  church  approach.    I  fee  the  corfe^ 
From  its  dark  cell  reteas'd  by  many  a  hand. 
Uplifted  heavily.    I  hear  the  bell 
Toll  to  the  dull  and  melancholy  found 
Of  mute  proceiEoD ;  the  white  priefi  before^ 
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Thp  ipourners  following;  and  io  tj)c  midil 

Thee  my  delight, jcny  tres^ure,  and  my  hope^         * 

Eorne  through  tbe  portals  of  iby  native  churcb  ; 

Thence  never  to  ceturn.     I  hear  a  voice 

Confjgn  thee  to  oblivion ;  duft  to  daft, 

Aihes  to  aihes/'  Tbars  of  Affbctzoi^,  by  Hi7i«9ii* 

Alas!  little  did  we  think,  when  wefirft'read  ihis  poetical  dc^ 
fcription,  that  ve  (liould  io  foon  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  iU 
amiable  author.  Comparatively  (liort  as  the  period  has  been  (itlce 
the  $r(l  eftabliihment  of  our  worlc,  we  have  bad  to  deplore  t^e  death 
•  of  more  than  one  of  our  aflbciates  in  the  facred  ^auie  of  religion 
and  virtue;  but  of  none  more  than  tha4  of  this  eloquent  and  in- 
lerefting  bard :  who  united  to  »  richiy-eii^owed  w^  bighiy-cnlti- 
Tated  mind>  the  utnioft  benevoleace  of  he^rt,  and  the  founded 
principles.  To  him  have  our  readers  been  indebted  for  many  an 
itmufing  and  n>any  an  in4trn<5live  page;  for  the  e:ipdfure  And  cor- 
redlion  of  many  pernicious  doctrines  and  opinions  in  others,  and 
for  the  communication  of  much  valuable  infoctaation  and  inftruc- 
tion  of  his  own.     Peace  be  to  his  manes! 

In  her  ninth  Lettei"  Mrs.  Well  treats  of  a  fubjefl  with  which  (he 
is  particularly  conyerfant,  and  on  which  fte  is,  of  courfe,  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  give  advice.  Shejuftly  coufiders  chaftky  as  the 
/Ct(i{^ra4i6ritlic  yirlue  of  her  lex;  as  that,  indeed,  without  which  all 
oUier  virtues^  lif  t^hi^y  .j:ejilly  can  have,  exiflence^  are  of  little  or  no 
'lealue  ;.-rr^aud  the,  .therefore^'  witi)  ^reat  propriety,  places  it  at  the 
ibead  of  her  lift  oi  *^  virtues  more  ef|>ecially  feminine." 

^*  To  commence  ourobfervations  with  the  cardinal  virtue  of  our  &x.    Gc* 
4ieralppinion  has  undergone  an  amazing  change  within  a  few  years  on  the  fub- 

Cdt.pif  chadity  :  iVo  not  fpeak  of  thofe  who  have  really , violated  her  laws. 
It  of  ^1^  indifference  or  playful  farcafro  with  which  untainted  characters  Ipeak 
af  the  naoft  flagrant  ilerejf^ions  of  decorum.  I  am  not  one  of  thofe  rij^rd  pen- 
fbrs,  who  would  har  an  .unhappy  woman's  return  to  virtue,  by  excluding  her 
lirom  every  cheering  profpeft  of  compaffion  ar^d  hope.  The  punilhment  of 
stiiprii^  (hould  in  this,  %s  in  ever^  other  inftance,  be  detemyned  by  what  is  due 
to  the  unoffendinjf  part  of  fbd'ety.  It  was  formerly  thought,  that  with  refpeA 
to  women,  a  forfeited  reputation  in  this  particular  could  never  be.regained.  It 
was  not  from  enmity  to  real  penitence,  but  from  an  anxiety  to  preferve  innn- 
^cence,  that  a  woman  was  fuppofed  to  have  fo  far'  degraded  herfelf  by 
unchaClity,  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  more  filling  her  former  rank  in 
-  fbctety.  To  hide  herfelf  from  the  world',  or  to  fly-to  fomc  fpot  where  her 
(hame  was  unknown, .  ufed  to  be  the  wiilh  of  humbled,  but  not  abandoned 
frailty ;  and  while  her  weeping  companions  pitied  her  forrow,  they  were 
routed  by  her  difgrace  to  more  vi|ri)ant  circiimlpedlion ;  and  thus  the  mourn- 
ful confequences  of  one  iedu^on  prevented  many*" 

The  author  here  places  the  difficully  of  reftoring  aloil  female  to 
her  former  ftation  in  life,  in  a  proj^er  ppint  of  view  ;"T-;tl)is  ejlrangt' 
mnU  is  not  to  be  coniidercd  as  a  puniiluxient  to  berielf,  but  a9  a 
warning  to  others;  not  jas  holding  up  vice  for  the  fiager  of  fcorn  to 
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|»eiiU  at;  but  as  ;^  beaqpn^to  virtue.  It  \^  fbuoded  oa  the  be(( 
and  only  true  prinpiple  of  all  legal  punifhment— /7rfi;€ji^io/<.  And 
•fit  be  applicable  to  tepetitant  flntiers,  how  much  more  rigid  iv 
Aould  it  be  apf>lied  to  thofe  who  do  not  repent,  but  who  are  io 
hardened  as  to  glory  m  their  guilt  and  to  exult  in  their  tnfamy  ( 
Mrs.  Weft  regards  the  dramatic  prodiT^lions  and  many  of  the  t^o* 
Tels  of  the  prefent  day  as  having  a  dire6l  tendency  to  varnijk  over 
the  vices  of  women  mi\\  foft  names;  and  (he,  cenfures  the  falfe 
candojiir  of  fuch  fcribbjers  with  becoming  feverily.  She  lament^ 
too  the  prefent  date  of  ^fafhionable  fociety,  as  tending  to  break 
down  iiie  neceilary  barriers  between  virtue  and  vice^  by  fupplyim^ 
jaady  e^Ecyfes  for  tbe  frailtiies,  the  errors,  and  the  fins  of  tlie  fa.w 
jGmc.  Her  advice  to  married  wom|a  is  unexceptionabiy  gpod^ 
and  ftie  oomdudes  this  very  feafibie  Letter  with  tbe  following  juit 
T-em^rks. 

'<  lUtiona]  {ietv  is  Qur  beft  defeace  agaioft  the  temptations  of  the  world* 
You  well  know,  that  piety  (hould  not  be  confined  to  the  church  or  the  cloj&t. 
When  genuine,  (he  is  bur  conflant  companion ;  fpi ritualizing  every  efent^  ia- 
flnencing  all  our  actions,  iealoning  our  ordinary  converfaiion,  ana  lifting  .o^r 
ibols  in  frequent  ejaculations  above  this  tranGtory  world,  to  hold  communion 
with  that  whidi  b  eternal.  It  is  piety  which  mufl  fandify  chaftity,  or  we 
fliall#aly  be  diicreet  fronife«r»  *  not  puss  in  heart.'  'She  mad  dicef^  the 
aliDSof  beoevolenoei  or  liberality  will  flop  Aort  of  the  Uefledoofs  of  chvk^* 
Caodpnr  is  only  caution  without  her;  and  fveetnefs  of  temper,  a  mereafiioiil 
frapenfity.  May  this  facrad  plant  continue  to  iocreafe  and  flouriih  in  yof r 
abui,  till  it  ripens  into  tbe  fruit  of  immortality,  prays  your  truly  affe^ionate 
"     l,&c" 


The  tenth  Letter^  and  the  lad  in  this  Vokioie^  is  devoled  io  fe- 
male Employments  and  Studies, -a  lubjeA  of  no  little  importance; 
aaon  aright  underftanding  of  it,  depends  m«ch  of  the  mternal 
economy  of  a  family,  and-fvot  u  ]i4tle  of  doraeilic  comfor:  and  hap- 
pioefii.  With  moii  unfqfkionabfe  pertinacity  Mrs.  Wefl  recom- 
nends  the  frequent  ufe  of  an  implement  of  induftry,  which,  we 
fear,  has  been  ajfnoft  difcarded  frotr^  the  catalogues  of  Uxodem 
ikm^vtretr-^the  NEfiDLC;  and  (be  even  pretends  to  fupport  her 
reoommendation  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ancient  tiuies,'«iid 
of  roy id  example. 

*<  With  relpaft  to  employment,  women  are  more  happily  circomftanced 
than  the  othecJiex ;  the  important  and  fatig;uing  avocations  of  men  neceffarily 
impofe  ieafons  of  inactivity ;  and,  unlefs -among  thofe  of  a  literary  tufo,  there 
are  many  hours  in  a  day  which  a  man  fcarcely  knows  how  to  occupy.  That 
uiifful  implf mgnt  ibe Jieedle,  Jihich  ii  ixo inter aipiion  lo-convedatiop^  whjch 
does  not  abfolutely  chain  down  attention,  and  fatigues  neither  tbe  body  nor  the, 
Viiadi  IS  •fir  oonlunt  prefervatite  fiom  ia!fitude ;  at  the  (kme  time'  that  in  th« 
sn^ri^  oflinailtes  it  is  an  invalw^e  ally  to  oecooomy,  neat^fs,  aodelc- 
jpmce,  I  do  acknowledge,  that  ibmetimes,  when  it  ^ets  into  the  hands  of  .a 
Metnr-sriAcr,  itt  pMdn^lions  defcrve  bo  better  nauTe  than  kboi'ious  idleaeis; 
but  ue  thorottgklioafewife  would  not  exchange  it  for  the.cei^$of  Veaats 

and 
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and'  fhe  knows  bow  to  taake  it  as  powerful  ai  talifiutD,  to  f^ttstt  ^ompffX 
•fteem  and  domeftic  order.  / 

*^l  think  the  goddefTes  all  excelled  inthe  arts  of  female  indqftryi  except  the ' 
boyden  Diana ;  and  you  know^ihe  always  continued  a  \^mfiar. .   The  her6«* 
ines  of  ofd  time  fhone  at  the  loom  and  the  dtfl|ifr»;ai)d  were  fo  paffionately  at- 
tached to  thefe  pccupatioosy  that  it  b  even  recorded  they /^W  at  being  called 
from  them  to  look  at  mariidl  beaux.    The  hift(»ry  of  the  fair  Nauficaa  prorety 
that  the  operation  of  waftiing  clothes  was  not  only  venerable  and  falutary,  hat 
teally  dignified*    The  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  defcends  from  Olympiu  to  order 
a  Princefs  to  fuperintend  the  fuds  ;  and  gives  as  the  oflenfibie  reafbn,  that 
fuch  a  houie wifely  occupation  would  exfeSte  the  i^ft  of  her  wtptidUm    I  recom-    < 
mend  this  book  of  the  OdyfTey  to  our  treble-refined  (econd-rate  eJeganites^^ 
who  confider  laundrefs  as  a  more  reproachful  name  than  courtezan f 'reminds 
ing  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  th^  *  Father  of  verfe/  and  firfl of  mortal  bards» 
has  immortalized  that  employment  which  they  call  fervile  nod  degcading;| 
ar  convincing  proof,  that  only  4alfe  tafle  will  confider  t^at  to  be  copcemptiUe 
which  is  uTeral.  The  moft  diftinguinied  women  of  our  own  country  have  handed 
down  their  names  to  poflerity,  by  excelling  in  works  of  talle  and  ingenuitjc. 
But  we  need  not  Search  old  annals  to  defcribe  the  tapeftry  and  embroidery  of 
our  Matildas  and  Mary's ;  indadry  and  tafte  dill  claitq  an  intimate  alliance  ^ 
with  royalty ;  and  where  they  cannot  excite  emulationy  at  leaft  reuTe  com- 
mendable though  humble  imitation  f/' 

We  fufpeA,  that  our  modem  bellea  find  other  qualities,  in  Helen,  ' 
•more  worthy  of  their  imitation  than  Indujlry! — and  we  tear,  that  nei- 
ther Mrs.  Weft's  exhortations  nor  even  the  example  of  Royalty  wiH 
fufficetorender  luAn^ry /{{/kiojiahlc.   BiiBpation^and  theprevalent 

'modeof  educating  women  a&oi^theftation  which  they  are  deftined 
tooGcnpy  in  life,  have  given  a  turn  to  female  manners  and  parfuitd^ 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  virtue,  9od  hi>ftiie  to  the 
promotion  of  domeftic  comfort*  ^nd  we  are  forry  to  addj  that 
the  prefs^  that  powerful  engine  of  reformation,  is  not  fo  dirieiSled 
as  to  produce  the  corredlton  oif  this  growing  evil,  tlie  confequencea 
of  which  no  human  forefight  cap  appreciate. — Our. author  judici- 
oufly  cenfures  the  labours  of  thofe  indefatigable  compilers  who 

^exercife  their  ingenuity,  and  confume  their  tif  e  in  fpariug  the 
public  the  fatigue  of  reading. any  thing  but  their  own  produSiod^, 

.  9im1  the  trouble  of  feledUng  the  beauties  of  diffeceut  writers. — ^Tbefe 
labours  appear  under  the  various  denominations  of  exira^,  .apec- 

.dotes,  beauties,  and  anas;  and  are  admirably  calculated  for  the 
abridgment  of  ftudy,and  the  eafy  acquifition  of  fafliionable  knbw- 

.  ledge ; — without  the  trial  of  patience,  or  the  exercile  of  Judge- 


ment 


*  Why  will  Mrs.  W)eft  deform  her  flyle  by  the  iatroduAion.  of  fiiGh  ill^- 
Mmate  andsa&ded  erxpreffions;  borrowed  from  the  (enfekls -eiufioilB  ^ 
paragraph* wliters  in  the  newlpapen?    i2nr« 

**  -i-  See  tJbe  behaviour  of  HdcOt  iatke  third  Uiady  whea  fuinuMMdby  Im 
to  the  Trojfdd  wails*. 
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Til  this  Tolume  we  have  lound  roach  more  to  commend  an4 
ttuch  lefd  toceofurethan  in  the  iirft;  the  iiyle  is  oiueh  more  cor«> 
re<S,    and  the  laoguage  much  lela  afTecSled; — wfiile  the  matter^ 
^fpec'ially  of  the  two  lall  letters,  n  entitled  (with  aloiofl  a  folitarj^ 
exception)  to  the  gr^ateft  praife.    That  exception,  and  the  fevr 
errors  which  we  have  marked,  we  (hall  proceed  to  notice. — Mrs» 
Weft  contends  that  paffive  ohedietict  is  not  the  do6irine  of  the 
Church  of  England.     But  paiiive  ot)cdience  to  huvFul  authority  ii 
the  doArine  of  fcripture,  upon  which  thai  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  avowedly  and  niarrifeflly  tbuuded,  and  it  uiufl  therefore  he 
the  do&rine  of  the  Church  of  Englaiid.     As  to  lire  vague  notions 
of  civil  Hberi^,  upon  which  fcarcely  any  two  uriteis  ar^  agreed,  it 
it  ridiculous  to  makefA^m  tiie  ftatidi\rd  and  criterion  of  a  fubje<5t's 
4ivtiy.     One  of  the  ahieft  expounders  of  thole  notions,  it  is  known^ 
Inane  them  fubfervient  to  his  own  favonrite  doArine  ot*  cajhierin^^ 
knd  of  murdering  kijtcrs, — a  crime  which  ihu  members  of  the  ChurcU 
of  England  are  annually  called  upon  deeply  to  deplore,  and  folemnly 
to  expiate.     Mrs.  Well's  notions  of  our  co//////«/iow  are  alfo  uit  a 
fittle  copiijfed. — She  maintains  that  in  the  tvent  of  the  kingyflZ/i- 
^fyifighis  engagtmenis,  the  people  are  not  to.  \y^  judges  of  the  facl ; 
Vot  that  there  is  asi  intermedia fe ^aU  to  which  bolii  parties  mufl 
uppeal-— which  is  the  Farliameut  \ — in  other  words,  the  peojJe  aft- 
ing  by  their  reprelentatives.     So  that  here  the  people  would  be 
both  Judge  ana  party,  an  injuftice  which  the  Britiih  conltitution, 
thknk  Heaven  !  does  not  fandtion. — Indeed,  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a 
>«gp]ation  will  appear  manifetl,  when  we  recoiledl  (hut  it  is  a  part  of 
the  rojai'  prerogative  to  dijjulve  the  parliament  at  his  pleafure  ; 
and,  in  cale  of  a  difference  between  the  king  and  his  fubjec^s,  his 
majefty  nould  naturally  exefcife  his  power,  and  fo  annihilate  this 
imiermcdiatf  ftate.    And  who,  then,  we  would  a(k  the  fair  author, 
WouM  be.  left  to  judge  between  the  fuvereign  and  his^people  ?--" 
Bat  Mrs.  V^eft  has  been  led  to  entertain  this  abfurd'  notion,  by 
t^oDtemfirating  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688  ; — and  by  mif* 
takinga  c^nj^t^mal anomaly  for  H.cofiJiitutio9ial'rule\'^lieT  con- 
ceptions of  that  event  are  extremely  erroneous  ;-~a  foverei^n  wa« 
$§€^  '^  judged  to  have  forfeited  his  high  truft'';  but  merely  to  have 
4ibdi€at€d  hi$  ihrom ;  the  Parliament  were  ptot  *'  our  lawful  rulers, 
4iuw(j>the  iQterre|;onm*',  nor  ajt  any  other  time  ; — ^but  merely  onr 
iiepceiaQtaiiviea.  and  the  counfellors  of  their  lawful  iponarch,  whole 
abdication  of  tlie  dirone  could  neither  alter  their  charadlers,  w>x 
enlairg^e  their  powers;  nor  had  they  any  ri^t  to  ^' nominaDe"  a 
Ibvereign ;— u5e  faA  is,  they  were  thrown  into  an  extraordiaary  and 
|in  impreciedeDted  fituation ;  they  had  a  cliorce  of  difflcuilies.  tii 
^^eeunter ;  and  acting,  fron  ike  ^eceffity  of  the  thinp  tliey  did  the 
heU  they  coald,  departed  as  Imte  as  poifible  from  the  regular  line 
^Ibccaflioo,  ud  profeffed  only  to  fupply  a  remedy  for  i\i^  exifi* 
ing  evU,   vithoot   attempting  to  fet  an    example,  much  \th  Xo 
llttiihlifli  It  irole. — The  cotiilitoUvA  has  made  no  provifion  whatever 
Ko.  cti.  yoh.  xxvt  Z  *  fo£ 
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for  the  cafe  to  which  Mrs.  Weft  adverts ;  on  the  contrary  it  ex* 
prefsly  declares/  that  the  king  can  do  no  wron^. — It  is  idle,  therefore, 
nbd  indeed  worie  than  idle,  to  enter  upon  iach  a  difcu(IioQ.«^W« 
now  proceed  to  notice  errors  of  le&  importaoce,  chiefly  inac- 
curacies of  language.  ' 

P.  1 H,  the  word  petfeSlionating  is  ufed ;  though  f^nAioned  on-r. 
ly  by  the  example  of  a  (ingle  writer  in  our  language;  and  juftly 
Itigmatifed  by  the  beftof  our  critics  as  not  received,  and  notwortl^ 
of'  reception.  In  p.  187  the  word  f'nAa&iVuii^  occurs,  which  Mrs. 
VTeft  has  herfelf  introduced  into  our  language,  and  on  which  wc 
hefitate  not  to  pronounce  the  fanoe  fentence  of  expulfion.  In  p« 
244  we  meet  with  the  "  ln>fom  infirmity.  Which  we  have  before 
cenfured.— In  the  note  to  p.  270  we  readof  **  words  confecrated  by 
the  injunctions  of  filial  Deiti/';  a  mode  of  expreifion  perfedily  new' 
to  us>  and,  in  our  eftimation,  perfectly  unjuftifiable. — In  p«  iQO  the 
author  talks  of  the  evils  of  the  adminijlraiion  of  our  fecond 
Cliarles ;  whereas  if  (he  had  referred  to  the  page  of  biftory,  or  to 
Uny  of  our  elementary  trealifes  on  taw,  (be  would  have  difcovered 
that  (bme  of  the  heft  laws  in  our  (latute  book, laws  beft  calculated 
to  fecure  the  rights  and  liberties  of  tl>e  fubjed,  were  palled  during 
that  very  reign. — P.  383 :  "  I  only  want  to  exile  tbefe  unedifying 
dqlour$^ — afi'e6^ation  and  inaccuracy  combined ! — P.  43 1 ,  L  19^  ^u^ 
38  ufed  inftend  of  tlian, — P.  440,  ''  a  branch  of  information  which 
brings  (nrakcs)  her  acquainted  with  the  world."— '/  Spleen,  ennni^ 
chagriii,  laflitude"  (the  only  diflerence  between  ennui  and  laflitode, 
is  that  the  one  is  French  and  the  other  Engli/k) — ''and  all  the 
various  train  of  miferies  which  extreme  indulgence,  diflipation, 
•r  romantic  expedations,  are  (is)  apt  to  engender,'*  &c. — r.  466, 
^dull  monotony  atid  rigid  contraction  of  converfation  which  cha- 
radlerife^  (cbaraAerife)  . — P.  474.  No  owe  is/ich,  powerful,  or  ex- 
alted, for.  their  (his)  o\vn  fake." — P.  476,  "  the  perver(ily  of  men's 
hearts  render  (renders)  it  neceflary,  ficc." — P.  487,  /' thofe  ru&c 
countenances  te/io  (which)  ufed  to  greet  you"— And  in  p.  510,  the 
author  talks  of  the  Jalad  days  of  her  fex ;  (he  had  read,  j|a  Shake* 
fpeare,.of 

«<  my  fsllec^ft, 
^<  when  I  was^r/iM*  io  judgment,  coU  in  blood'\ 

Bat  (be  had  no  other  authority  to  juftify  its  nfe ;  and  in  trath  it 
is  a  vile  expreltion  which  Shakefpeare's  authority  can  by  no  means 

juftify.       • 

-  "       "  ■  •  ' 

*  Lettuce-di^t  would  be  ft  le(s  oljeQionable  ezprefiloii ;  becaii(e  lettuces  wm 
both  green  indcold^  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  all  tke  ingredients  of  z/aUuL'^ 
£ti^rvejL^d  ceierj,  for  inflsncc|  are  wtiu,  and  teet-rooils  red ;— >while  fli^/kn/ 
acd  £reje  arc  aolcoidt  but  hot.     B  st« 


/' 
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» 

Jll  the  Talents;  a  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Dialogues.  By  Po-» 
lypus.  8yo.  Pp,  lOQ.  3s^6ci.  John  Jofeph  Stockckale^  Pajl 
Mali,     )807. 

THIS  book  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  PiQure  Gallery,  ia 
which,  isexbibited  a  number  of  Political  Portraits,  placed,  in  a  more 
or  lefs  prominent  point  of  view,  according  tblhecharadiers  of  confe- 
quence  of  ihe  originals.  The,  chief  merit  of  this  painter  conGfts 
in  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  his  likenefles,  which  is  fo  Rr^at,  that 
eny  man,  on  the  flighteft  infpec^ion^  will  immediately  Kno«  mho 
fate  for  the  pi&ure.  His  colouring  is  rich  and  geiKSiilly  corre6)f; 
mnd  he  has  the  happy  art,  which  few  indeed  poflefs,  of  reeoiii:iUng 
apparent  contradi&ions ;  for  he  generally  throws  the  greateft  I^Si 
on  thof^  portraits  to  which  he  has  given  the  moft  dark  andfomort 
ktus ;  and,  which  is  ftill  more  ftrange,  his  arrangement  appears 
jidmirable,  although  almoft  every  pi6lure  is  out  of  place. 

Having  difclaimed,  in  hii  preface,  all  parly  views  atid  political 
conne<^ions,  die  author  declares  his  olyeJfit  to  be,  the  repreflion  of 
folly  and' the  reformHtion  of  abufe,  certainly  the  moft  legitimate 
objeA  which  a  fatirift  can  purfue.  In  order  to  (hew  that  **  all  the 
Ttf/^it/<"  4ire  fair  game,  he  obfei^es ; — 

<*  Men  wbo  have  the  courage  to  propagate  their  own  praif^s  with  a  (blema 
miblufliing  face,  are  the  fine(l  fubje^sfor  ridicule  upon  earth;  and  none  ex- 
cite io  litde  pity  when  found  defervitig  of  cenfure.  Miniders  modeflly  in«* 
fatm  us  that  they  pofTefs  all  the  <u*iV,  vigour,  «tjaeigbt,  and  talents  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  were  the  country  fo  filly  as  to  credit  them,  and,  of  courfe,  to 
follow  them  blindfold  over  hedjfe^s  and  ditches,  the  confequeoce  might  be  ra- 
>tfier  nrifchievous.  Even  fuppofing,  therefore,  I  had  no  better  rear)n  for 
a  ititfaftil  expo(ition  of  Au  the  Talents,  i  Hiould  think  this  alone  fufficient. 
Heaven  knows  how  humble  are  my  hopes  of  working  a  reform  amongft  them. 
I  fkall  be  perfectly  contented  with  l(^ing  off  a  few  ftraggling  excrefcences  ; 
;ind  perhaps  I  may  fucceed  in  preventing  the  growth  of  others.  .  Men  are 
d%en  more  afraid  of  prefent  odium  than  of  future  puoiihrneot,  and  dread  a 
poet  while  they  laugh  at  a  God.*' 

Bat  if  a  poet  be  really  fuch  an  objed  of  dread  to  the  profligate, 
as  to  iodoce'them  lo  amend,  if  not  to  reform,  their  condu^;  with 
wbfti  pfopriety  can  the  author  deny,  as  he  does,  in  the  very  next 
fMiragraph,  the  influence  of  the  Prefs  ?  Irfdeed,  his  obfervations  on 
4bis  falyeA  are  extremely  fnperficial,  his  arguments  extremely 
weak,  and,  oo  Ibme  points,  he  evidently  miflakes  the  caufe  for  the 
eflTed.  **  Thebufiueftof  an  author,"  be  fays,  •*  is  to  pleafe,  and  he 
-will  always  fuit  his  topic  to  the  fafliion  of  his  days/'  Where  he 
coiledted  tbefe  {{range  notions  of  the  bufinefsofan  author  we 
IcAow  not ;  that  there  are  numbersi^  of  writers,  wbo  make  a  trade 
4yf  authortbip,  and  therefore  vrrite  only  what  th.ey  know,  or  are 
told,  WiM  pleiifie  the  multitude,  is  eertafn  ;  but  that  a  grave  fatirift 
Aeiilfl  gi«c  hit  iiindUoa  to  fuch  a  bafe  pcoftituiion  of  ta!«<it^  os  he 
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feems  here  to  do,  is  pafling  itrange.  The  true  province  of  an  im- 
thor  is  not  to  pleaie,  but  to  tHfortn  and  to  uiftrikS ;  to  maiDtam 

Jujiice  aod  to  promulgate  triuh :  lie  may,  indeed^  fait  bisr  topto  to 
the  faihion  of  the  day,  but  Ke  will  Itr  treat  it  us  to  render  it  fub- 
fervieni  to  thefe  endsi.  The  general  pro|>ofuion,  ihal,  **  iniie 
public  mind  be  not  already  prepared,  books  will  avail  but  little,** 
19  at  variance  widi  i\\i&,  and  with  the  reiult  of  every  man's  expe- 
rience. We  could  cite  various  inllaTices^  wiihiu  a  few  years,  in 
which  boolcs  have  produced,  u  complete  change  in  the  public 
mind;,  but  we  Ibould  be  afliamed  to  argue  on  fuch  a  queftion. 
J^or  is  the  author  more  hiippy  in  the  illuilrntion  of  his  principle, 
than  in  his  principle  ilfelf.    *'  VoUaircy  Rouff^auy  and  olher  wn- 

\ters,accured  of  having  caufcd  all  the  misfortunes  of  France,  were 
ttlib  generally  read  in  England  ;  befidesan  imraenfe  deluge  of  our 
own  authors  who  taught  us  fimilar  principles.     Why  then  did  they 
not  produce  fimiJar  effeds?    Simply  becaufe  the  general  fenfe  of 
the  nation  was  againii  them.    If  every  French  author  had  writtea 
jainft  arevoluCion,  he  could  not  have  prevented  one;    If  every^ 
Ingllfli  author  had  written  in  favour  of  a  revolution,  hexould  not 
have  caufed  one."    We  have  feldom  feen  aftring  of  aflertions  fa 
replete  with  fallacies.     Voltaire  and  lloulTeau  were  not  generally 
read  in  England ;  and  if  they  had  been,  their  works  could  not 
liave  prbdiiced  the  fame  me&s  here  which  they  produced  in 
France*,  becaufe  they  attacked  a  religion  ^vhich  we  did  not  pro- 
fefs ;  and  levelled  their  arguments  and  their  ridicule  againft  a  ilate 
of  things  which  did  not  exift  in  this  country; — and  becaufe,  alfo, 
the  genius  and  llyle,  of  their  writings  were  more  particularly 
.adapted  to  the  taite  and  underdandiugs  of  the  French,  tfaan  to 
thole  of  Englifbipen.     Had  the-  protefiant  faitli  been  rooted  in 
France,  all  the  (hafts  of  Voltaire's  ridicule,  diredied  againft  reli- 
j^on,  would  have  fallen  pointleGi  to  the  ground.    For  his  firft  at* 
fftckt  were  aimed  at  the  errors  and  fuperftitions  of  the  Romifli 
Church;  and  thefe  paved  the  way  for  his  fubfequent  aflfaults  oii 
Chriitianity  itfelf ;  which,  but  for  the  exifteoce  of  tliofe  corrir^>^ 
lions,  would  have  proved  impotent.    So  far  is  it  from  being  true, 
that,  if  the  whole  preis  of  France  bad  been  directed  againd  tbe 
revolution,  it  cott)d  not  have  prevented  it,  it  is  moft  certaia,  thal^ 
but  for  the  prefs,  the  revolution  could  never  have  been  brought 
about.    Nor  will  it  appear  fo  clear,  as  it  does  tfiiiis  writer,  that 
a  revolution  could  not  have  been  produced  in  England,  if  ev^iy 
writer  in  the  kingdom  had  laboured  to  produce  it;  when  we  con* 
fider  the  extraordinary  effe^  produced  by  the  extenfive  circular 
tion  of  Paine'smifchievotts,  but  popular,  books,  and  ofoHier  pub* 
lications  of  a  fimilar  tendency.    iNay,  fupb  was  the  ferment  at 
one  period,  that  Dothiiig  but  the  ioint  operation  of  the  pi^efs,  fea* 
fonabty  applied  and  Judicioufly  dire&oa,  and.  of  ibe.  wife  and 
Vin^oraus  meafures  of  the  govtmmeati  could  have  p»venjtad  a  aivil 

rar. 
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war.  In  (liort^it  i«  nearly  felf-evident,  that,  In  llils  country,  the 
prefs  diredft  the  public  iniml,  and  is  not  directed  by  it.  With 
tliefe  brief  retnaiUis^  we  dii'inii'^  the  Preface,  and  proceed  to  the 
Dialogues,  ^ 

Tbefe  are.fupported  by  the  nnlhor,  Pol^pu%  and  his  friend, 
Scrikkrus,  the  latter  of  whom  difi'ers.from  the  former  in  opinion, 
and  endeavours  to  correc'jt  Ills  notions,  and  to  moderate  his  cen* 
fore.  But  Polypus,  being  of  the  gcnns  irritabiU  vatum,  rejedl* 
the  counfels  of  his'frjend,  and  obftiuutely  purfues  his  own  courfe, 
The  firil  portrait'  whom  lie  exliibits  on  tlie  cauvufs^  is  the  late  2ie* 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

**  SCftlBLEkUS. 

O  fer  a  thund'nng  tonooe,  like  Fox's  own, 
To  ftun  pervcrfe  opinion  into  ftone ! 
Fox  !  at  thtt  name  how  throbs  my  rpr^ltint  breaft, 
Mourns  thy  ^^  fall,  and  bids  thy  fpfric  rdl. 
Yet  H-w-ck*  lives — a  firm,  uDblemi&'d  fo«l» 
IVue  to  the  ilatCias  needle- to  the  pole ; 
*  -  Who 


"  *  Tct  H'lV'ck  /fVw.] — The  pablic  will  better  recognize  this  noble  Lord 
as  plain  Mr.  Gr-y ;  dcw  dctet,  new  principles,  anil  new  places,  haying  fo  totally 
netamorpbofed  him,  that  fome  of  his  oki  friends  hate  adually  ceafed  to  know 
hiiD,  I  am  credibly  informed  be  is  growing  gay.  And  yet  I  remember  hin^ 
a  moody  melancholy  gentleman*  whom  you  wot/Td  have  ttiought*time  nor 
tide  could  change. — >\  pofiuve  bit  of  blood,  that  always  came-  cantering  at 
the  heels  of  Fox  and  Sh*r-d<n*  Did  Fox  proteft  againfl  war  ?-^Gr-y  quickly ' 
f<;t  his  iace  against  hoftilities.  Did  Fox  declare  that  the  kingdom  was  r^iined  ? 
-^Gr»y  ioiuuuly^  found  out  that  the  nation  was  undone*  Skilful  in  the 
anatogyet  of  the  language*  he  fcemed  only  to  fbi^get  that  Tntth  and  Servility 
are  never  fynonymous.  Serrility,  ho^everi  iaaot  eafily  got  nd  of;  and6f-y* 
y»hiie  firft  Lord  of  the  Admtralty*  uied  to  trot  at  St.  V^a-c-«t'6*  heels  juft  ii 
contentedly  as  at  Fox*s. 

.  *'  Assto  what  Lord  H-w*ck  iV«  there  may  poflibly  be  fome  doobt ;  as  tD  whUft 
he  4IMI/,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  IF  his  name  ikall  i4irvi?e  the  imutief 
hit  couotiy  has  fufi^ed  from  him,  he  will  be  rememtiercd  as  one  of  thde  <ui« 
happy  beings*  who,  during  that  loogand  dreadful  flruggle  for  all  that  EogKA^ 
fsen  bek!  moft  dear  upon  earth*  ikiod  aloof  with  a  fmall*  btft  defperate  hand| 
iraichiiig  the  favourable  roomeats  for  tncuriion,  and  in vo Wing  us  in  a  predatory 
esar  at  home^  while  the  cnod  terrible  of  enemits  was  aflaiiitig  ui  tfom  abrowL 
But  fince  his  political  promotion  we  have  heard  no  more  of  his  pelitkal  prioQ^ 
pies.  Let  uft  dwn  cheerfully  &tbmit  to  the  fmaller  misfortune.  The  frieDA- 
fiiijpof  a  reformed  profligate  is  preferaMe  to' the  enmity  of  a  orofefFed  otiB^ 
Aner  ages  will  hardly  credit  the  ilory  of  our  ad^tntures. .  At  lead  they  w«U 
ftufkfer  at  our  having  efcaped  oat  of  fuch  hands;  while  this  nameS  of  a  ■■■  -■  » 
a  Sh-r-d  o*  and  a  H-w-ck»  will  be  abhorred  by  the  gentle  nature;  and  adopted 
by  tbefi:vere« 

•  «'*Byth©bye,9t.V-nc-ntaltray5  trod  auk  ward  jjreiiot^h  on  terra  fima.  "Hjp 
U  not  an  amphibious  animal,  ;ixid  has  more  of  the  &iirk  than  the  fea-horfe  ni  lus 
(aoiapoAtioB.    ^me  %  fabs  lues  mans  of  tht  eroeedUc  than  of  titbcr. . 

^«  ^do 
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Who  oa'er  to  wav*ring  weaknefs  woa'd  de&tni. 
But  kept  on  fDarliog  till  he  gaio'd  bis  end., 

POLYPUS. 

So  at  femoidoor,  a  dog,  with  defp'rate  dioy 
Scrapes,  icratehes»  howls,  and  barks — till  ha  gets  ia. 
Yes,  there  I  blame  him.     H-w  ck  never  fiooid 
The  candiJ  champion  of  his  ooantry's  good. 
When  perils  nrg'd  all  boibras  truly  great. 
To  turn  from  fa6Hon,  and  to  fave  the  ilata^ 
Still  he  kept  hiiHog  with  a  viper's  fpite. 
And  fpit  forth  flaver  where  he  fail'd  to  Inte  ; 
Nurs'd  us  with  curds  of  patriotic  fpleen. 
And  put  a  drag  opoo  the  (low  machine. 

SCRIBLSMUft.  ^ 

The  gentle  foal  of  H-w-ck  loog'd  for  peacCf 
And  To  he  clogg'd  the  war  to  make  it  ceafe^ 

POLYPtJS. 

Then  ought  the  Dodor  (if  1  take  ft  true)i 
To  cruih  the  fiever,  kill  the  patient  too. 

scaiBLiaus. 
Gr-y  with  the  war,  the  mouthing  and  grimacr» 
Wasoat  of  humottr— » 

,  POLYPUS. 

^  True,  and  out  of  place. 

scaiBxnaus. 
s    He  wanted  (cope  to  give  bii  gentns  wings ;  - 
In^  place,  and  on/  ofplace  are  di£F'rentUiings. 


POLTPOe. 


^«  1  do  not  approve  of  Polypus's  comparing  my  Lotd  H-w-ck  with  a  bc«ft 
of  burden  f  and  yet  I  am  informed  by  thofe  who  know  French  (for  I  do  not,) 
that  the  following  defeiiption  of  a  horfe  b  applicable  to  him.  Vn  i/prit  ptfami^ 
hurdyfaiti  fubtUitL  mgeniilUffe — UN  oaos  chbval  d'allbsiakde.  I  amde* 
fighted  with  the  ihtefy  grandeur  of  the  words,  and  gue(s  that  they  conuun  n 
nagniiicent  cu!ogium.--'*i2^m^/. 

**  •In  place  and  out  ofplaee  are  dtf'rent  tkingt.'] — The  Talents  have  proved 
the  truth  of  this  affertion  to  a  miracle;  by  adopting, as  Minifters, almofi  tvety 
mea&ire*  wbicb.'^as  Oppoihioniftst  they  had  reprobated«-iftf/ii//,  pty^s,  P^^t 
9^4  I  doubt  if  their  new  recantation  be  not  more  difgafting  than  their  aO'» 
cient  bigotry.  But  their  ^ondud  immediately  on  their  coming  into  power 
was  more  than  difgufting.  It  was  a  tifTue  of  abfurdity,  indecency,  and  arro- 
*  gancc,  equalled  only  by  the  naufeous  mummery  or  Buonaparte's  buUetiiia. 
One  Miniiler  took  peculiar  pains  t^  convince  us  that  we  were  *on*  the  very 
•verge  of  ruin^  and  that  nothing  but  the  Talents  could  fave  as.  Sh«r-d-n,  too, 
feemed  to  lament  our  defperate  fituation  with  a  plaufibleface  enoogh ;  and 

Twilight  GaBY, 
Had  in  her/eicr  Hvtj  all  -things  clacl ; 

''  *  All  that  can  be  faid  in  thf  ir  favour  is,  that  they  fpoke  of  *  dikipidaitd  kopea 
*  and  r^jurcet*  when  they  did  not  know  one  atomjibout  the  matter,  and  that  thc^ 
candidly  rf^cauted  aa  ibon  as  (hey  began  to  learn  thtir  bv^neft. . 

When. 


All  the  Talents.  S4S 


POLTrUt. 

So  difrefiti  that  M/rog  kndape^  I  doubt, 
Have  more  fimiHtvde  than  in  and  wf, 
-Gr-y,  like  a  frog,  while  oat  €tF  office,  ciioak'd  ; 
Ad  ape  in  ^lace,  he  copied,  not  rerok'd. 
Extremes  he  feeks,  and  fcoms  his  native  mean  i 
Not  finn,  bttt  (iubborn ;  (ulien,  not  ferene ; 
Means  to  be  proud,  but  only  pompons  proVe5y 
And  fometimes  iiuns  omf  reafeo,  never  moves. 


t» 


There  are  two  modes  of  exhibking  public  charaSers  to  public 
Tiew— -bjr  likenefk  and  by  coHtraJjt,  We  have  already  exhibited 
A  fpecimen  of  the  author's  s^ilUy  in  otie  of  tliefe  modes^ 
and  we  (hall  now  (ay  a  proof  of  his  taleot  in  both  before  our 
readers. 

**  pOLTr^rs. 
Wkb  i^wQfih  hlejffmgi  Pat  performed  hit  fartt 

A  OODLIRS  GbNIUS  AMD  A^  HONBbT  HBAaT* 

'*  Need  1  fay  more  ?  to  amplify  were  vain* 
Since  diefe  alone  all  hamaa  good  contain^ 

Yet 

■  I  ■■—  I  ■       ■  ■       ■'      J  !■    ■         ■  ■■■      »     I  III  I.I  •      ,  I  ■    I      I  ■  I         ■■   I       I  I     I       ■         .         . 

When,  on  a  fudden,  up  rofe  the  fun,  the  miiis  melted  aWay,  aud  the  Talents, 
aflared  us  we  were  in  «  w^eJUuriflnng  trndt^m  tian  evtr  IJ  !  Now  for  my 
ii£B  IxuHddaeverfee  how  they  made  it  out*  But  taking  their  words  for  tt»  to 
whom  do  we  (famd  indebted  r  Ceitajnly  not  to  the  Talents ;  for  they  h^srt 
been  failing  in  every  j>roied^  Yet  this  is  no  proof.  .  The  Talents  have  Jbeea 
^ilbg  b  every  proje^  for  thefe  latt  twenty  years,  and  the  country  has  pro^ 
pered  accordingly.  / 

^*  *  Need  J  fay  mte  7  .toMmJ^Iify  were  vaia.  ] — To  enlarge  on  the  Charader 
4)f  thbmmortal  Statefman  would  probably  ^rexthe  Talenrs,  and  of  courfedo 
4iem  nofervice.  But  I  will  exhibit  a  portrait  of  an  oppofite  natuK^  with  the 
liope  that  miniflers  may  avoid  a  ^bad  example,  though  toey  will  not  imitate  a 
good  one, 

**  Lee  me  then  imigtae  a  man  prodip;ally  gifted  with  everv  bleiEng  under 
the  fan— birthy  fortune,  wit,  wifdom,  eloquence.  With  a  foul  ^at  can  pierca 
into  the  brighteft  recefles  of  Fancy,  and  a  tongue  that  can  embody  the  vifiont 
Ihe  beholds.  Let  me  fuppofe  him  marking  his  entrance  into  the  iervioe  of  his 
oomitry  by  a  breach  of  her  conftitution ;  while,  diflorting  the  belt  of  paffioas 
ao  t)ie  word  of  purpofes,  he  calls  ireafon  patrioiifm,  and  covers  defperate  doc- 
trines with  a  decorous  indecency  of  words.  Laughing  at  fubjedioo,^et  him- 
*  4elf  a  flave  to  party,  be  lords  it  over  a  rancorous  fa^^ion ;  while  bovs  difconcert 
the  cababof  his  manhood,  and  flripliqgs  repi^ls  the  exceffes  of  his  age.  la 
periecuting  hb  conntry  he  is  uniform  and  fincere ;  his.principles  only  areterfiu 
tileand^reacheroas.  The  revoktionary  mob  and  the  ianguinary  defpot  are 
alternate  ofcje£bof  his  admiration.  AtieoKth  he  tramples  down  the  barriers  of 
decoram,  and  alkiws  not  even  an  appealfrom  his  heart  to  his  head ;  from 
inherent  atrocity  -to  adventitious  error. ,  Thinking  m^n  are  alarmed  and  de- 
iert  hito*  Fools  adhere  to  his  caufe,  amd  are  widone.  Onoe  found  dangerous, 
heibon  beoomesiflagitious ;  and  his  laft  a£t  eidiibits  bim  vanqaiflied  if  hb 
<«wn  arts^  and  a  dupe  to  the  bafeft  of  mankind. 
.  ^  IiCt  thisporuaut  b^  asa  jbcacoaio  all  mioifttrs*    W|{i  mea  witt  lead  it 
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Yet  will  I  praife  hi^,  when  from  toih  retirVf ' 

*Nor  wealth 'Retook!  nor. r^compencedefir'dt        -» 
But  while  the  (hare  his  tranquil  acres  lurn'd. 
Still  with  the  flame  of  patriot  ardour  borti'd } 
Saw  there  remain 'd  more  duties  to  fulfil, 
And  grafp'd  the  fword  to  fave  his  country  flill. 
More  awful  with  one  bgy  to  tend  his  meal. 
Than  ferv'd  by  fenate;*  following  at  his  heel. 

Yot  will  I  praife  him,  at  his  latell  breathy 
When  firm,  lerene,  a  patriot  ev'n  in  death, 
'Not  for  himfelf  the  parting  hero  (i,^h'd, 
'Button  his  COUNTRY  foncily  rall'd — anddw^. 

O  then  hbw  tears  ftole  down  each  horueflfaee! 
•^ ,  .JO  then  how  Fadlion,  ihouting,  rufh'A  to  place !" 

4 

and  fay  nothing. — It  is  for  the  fool  to  aifert  its  juIHce  by  uniting  it  with 
same.  * 


**  This  char8£(er  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  parcel  of  tart  fentencea 
huddled  together  for  no  reafon  whatever.  I  do  not  fee  the  jcft  of  it.  Others 
tnay.  But  others  may  be  blockheads.  Did  I  not  prom^^e,  Polypus,  I  would 
)ie  levered — ScrilfL     , 

•*  •  Nor  'wealth  he  itroh^nor  recompence  dffii^d.'] — I  cannot  conteniplate  th» 
toeriod  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  life  without  the  higheft  emotions  of  admiration.  I  had 
thought  the  days  of  Roman  magnanimity  gone  for  ever,  and  in  theft 
Ernies  fcarcely  expeded  to  fee  another  Cincinimtus.~-^7>  Julc9j  Sernifie, 
firtutetft, 

"  +  On  his  country  fondly  eaiPd- — and  died,}  —  Let  none  now  be  fo  rafli  at  th 
talk  of  Mr.  Pitt's  inordinate  ambition,  or  nHert  that  he  preferred  his  4>wn 
elevation  to  his  country *s  welfare.  If  the  words  of  the  dymg  are  accounted 
iincere,  who  will  deny  thzi  fatriotifm  was  the  ruling  pafEon  of  this  inconpaia* 
hie  chatafter  ?    Pope  fays, 

'And  thou,  my  Cohham,(o  thy  lafeed  brrath, 

*  Shall  feel  the  ruling  paffion  Cuox\g  in  death* 

*  Such  in  thefe  moments  as  in  all  the  pfl, 

<  OJinte  my  country^  Heati'n  1  (hall  be  ihy  latL' 

ntt  rtfalifted  whit  Pope  only  Hippofed. 

**  J  0  then  ho*w  FaBion,Jhouting^  ru/h'd topiace  /]— Often,  1  dare  fky  (wtra  \  • 
to  judge  by  their  after- condudl)  did  the  jaded  OppoCtioniHs  exclaim,  4uriajg« 
Mr.  Pittas  illnefs, 

Di  precor,  a  nobis  otaen  tit m or tru J^i/lrum  I 

Om/^fftmi$  Tay  I,  however  ;  and,  I  believe,  three-fourths  of  th^  nation  fiijr 
*  ib  too.  After  the  death  vi  tl^at  Miniiter  they  did  not  behave  with  commoa 
decency.  Tiie  greedinefs  with  which  they  feized.upoh  every  place  of  ,profi(, 
—even  thofe  which  pride,  and  tbofe  which  delkofy  fhould  have  deterred  theai 
frpm  appropriating^  was  odious  in,  the  extreme.  I  can  almofl  fancy  I  fee 
them  like  a  fet  of  vultures,  hovering  over  the  Minifter's  dying  momeon,  and 
^ith  groib  black  wing  brufliing  acro&  his  fsdiant  ipirit  as  it  moiVDU  into  the 
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Thcfe-obferwliolis  are  not  more  ftrongly  marked  by  ftcerity^ . 
Chian  by  Juftice.  The  heart  and  the  htod  feent^to  have  been 
equally  concerned  in  tl>e  conception  and  cxecation  of  thefe  p«f- 
fttges;  their  firength  refie^  credit  on  the  one>  and  their  ability 
confers  honoQr  CM1.  the  <nher.  The  admonHion  in  the  Hrft  four 
lineaof  the  following  paiTage  is  excellent  atid  impreflive. 

.  €t  9  Farour'd  by  beav*n,  lat  Briiom  bend  the  koee. 
And  thaok  that  awful  powV  who  keep  113  free; 
Own  Him^oar  ihengthy  on  ffim  repoir  ourail. 
Sedate  10  triuiDph*  and  reGgn*d  to  fall. 

And  thoa,  ^ir  Erln^^  plaintive  in  the  kiy, 
Who  fleep'ft  thy  limbs  afront  the  falling  day  ; 

Nympfiy 

«*  *  Fofwmrd  ij  beav'n^  let  Briiont  bend  the  kme^l—i  think  I  may  fay,  (bat 
Sleekly  let  nae  fay  it»  aod  with  awful  reverence)  that  Providence  watches  over 
thb  empire  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  regard.    Engl  an  a  sebms   to  aa 

aolrSMNLT  SffLaCTiD  AND  I>£L£GATBD    TO    INTiaPOSB    A  BABRlia    BK- 

TWiiM  PAariAL  avBTBasiON  and  uNfVERSAt  anarchy:  to  puifisir 
•  ^MB  ^WKitvaas  at  nations  ;  to  hbal  the  W9<nrDs  ev  av  AGoniriKO 
-woaLOy  aND  TO  biT  Lisa  A  WAKPruL  Nu^sBy  WATcantCAT  iTs^  aina,. 
ANt)  ADMM renarao  to  its  lips  i^hb  mbdicin'B  07  salvation.  %Va 
fiend  00  a  noble,  bnt  a  dread&l  elevation ;  refponfibia  11^  oaiieWei  ton  the 
Ibtafa  hBMNneis  of  the  whole  faunon  raoe.  We  have  a  ipint,  a  conditotioa* 
and  a  reiigtoB ;  unrivalled^  imparalletjBd,  anprecedented*  Fiom  thi^fe  fourcea 
I  draw  my  politics,  and  tbefe  teli  me,  tbat  we  (ball  triamph*.  'Die  redri^h 
iandof  Providence  isavery  where  vtfible^  E'oen  ai  ibis  moment  it  it  perform'- 
ai^  tie  prom^'d  wori  ^  Pa  pal  Extibpat  ion  .  Perfevare  then,  Britons,  in 
ske  Blighty  ia&  before  you.  To  rece^  from  it  were  nun.  Be  firm,  axtd  you 
taian^h --fear,  and  you  fall* 

»  • 

<*  I  do  not  know  what  Polypus  meani>  by  his  PapJ  Exiiefatiw.  I  fee  no 
figiis  of  any  fuch  matter.  I  tyrant  that  the  catholic  countries  of  Europe  are 
daily  dropping  inro  degeneracy,  and  that  the  Pope  is  difcovered  to  be  neither 
infallible  nor  luprenie.  But  then  i€  we  Ino^to  Ireland,  we  (hall  ihll  feetha 
fpirit  bf  that  Tf^ligion  flourKhing  in  full  luxuriance  ande^  the  invigorating 
aafpices  <^  Or-H-n  nnd  Go,  And  yet  1  fear  theie  worthies  are  empioyiog  much 
pains  to  little  purpose.  Abfolutely  government  <hath  broken  its  mith  witb 
tbcm,  and  catholic  eniaDcipation  now  goes  beggiii^  from^door  to  dooi-,  like  a 
daoayed  genclewomea.  Bu(  if  Gr-tt-n  aad  Co.  w'iih  to  give  fujl  Ccoyc  to  tbeie 
talents,  and  ferve  thefe  kingdoins  effcdluaily,  by  making  converts  elfewfiere,— 
T  would  humbly  advife  them  to  take  a  trip  to  the  black  empire  of  Hayii,  for 
infftance;  or  Tifit  the  Ahorigmer  of  America.  To  be  fure  Ireland  i^onld 
areep  at  lofiiur  them,  bat  tears  edm^s  bring  relm.  And  even  fappo5ng  the 
natives  of  Hayti  or  America  (b  ftupid  as  to  fu^>end  them  upon  a  tree  ■■^ftili 
they  BDight  thank  beaaen  fiich  an  accident  never  bafipeoed  to  them  before, 
Bendes,  I  dare  fay,  there  is  a  pleafure  in  beiag  hanged  for  the  gopd  of  one'a 
aoaatty,  which  many  fiifferers  may  have  fek  indeed,  but  from  the  phyfical 
«ainra  of  f  he  oeie  have  never  4)eeo  able  to  defcribe, — Saiblerm, 

**  ^ /tnd Aw^(aar  Em.^ — I  %ealt  of  Ireland  ^  a  nation  /pnly ;  and  ata 
^mm^km  n0t  jkne bcr dukf.    A*  individualt)  I  tUai^  the  Inlhoertt  mack 
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Nymph,  on  whofe  lap  the  odoar-droppiog  fprifi|; 
Delights  to  lavifh  all  his  fweetefl  wing ; 
Piay'd  on  by  priefts^  a  fw^et,  ill-fioger'd  Jnte  i 
An  ilKtrain'd  tree,  but  vig'rous  at  .the  roott 
/        Like  nett)e$,  8Armie(s  to  the  grafping  hand»   ^ 

Bat  keen  to  (ling  if  delicately  fpann'd ;  . 

Ceafe  to  complain ;  imagin'd  ynong$  difoiifiy 
And  greet  thy  fifter  with  a  holy  kiis; 
Unite,  unite  the  common  foe  to  quell. 
Thy  native  temper  is  Bot  to  rebel.*' 

There  is  fome  uoelaphorical  confufion  in  the  laft  part  of  this 
paiTage,  where  Ireland  is  reprelented  both  as  a,  tree  and  a  lute. 
The  compliment  to  the  Iri(h  in  the  note  is  a  bare  tribute  of  juAice; 
they  are  certainly  a  brave,  gnllant^  and  generouji  people ;  abound- 
ing in  wit  and  eloquence;  quick  of  conception,  and  pofTefled  of  a 
thoufand  good  and  amiable  qualities.  In  a  fybfequent  note/ Sir 
Home  l^opham.is  ably  juftified,  and  the  Minifters  juflly  cenfured  . 
for  their' cuudud  to  that  excellent  officer;  who,  inftead  of  being 
brought  to  a  court-martial,  ought  to  have  been  promoted  to  a 
Jt^g*  And  we  muil  remark,  en  paflfaat,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ings on  that  coort*martial  were  the  mo/i  extraordinary  that  ever 
were  witnefled  on  fiinilar  occafions:  but^  as  the  trial  will  no  doubt 
be  publitbed,  we  (Iiall  referve  our  fentiments  on  that  fubie&  until 
we  have  ft  before  us.  The  author's  account  of  the  high  and 
mighty  feats  of  the  hew  Miniftiy  is  deferving  of  notice. 

**  At  yet  the  new-bom  Miniftry  have  only  begun  to  crawl.  Bat  I  fuppefe 
ha  judges  of  the  future  butterfly  by  the  preCent  worm  $  and  fees  in  its  ex« 
treme  uglineis  the  promife  of  much  beauty  hereafter.  '  I  think,  However* 
that  the  tranfmutatien  has  more  to  do  with  metals  than  animali;  and 
am  able  only  to  perceive,  that  men  who  were  Braia  in  a  bad  caufe,  are  become 
Lead  in  a  good  one.  A  few  r^chett  let  off  at  Boulogne,*-a  frelh-wacer  arrtia- 
ment, — amocknegociatioAf— late  fuocours,-^prematttre  balletins,-'-a  Parlta- 
lueot  new- modelled  for  a  very  good  reafon,  and  an  arfny  new-modeiled  for  do 
realbn  at  all  ;-<-*this  is  what  all  the  Talenu  have  accoraplifhed  for  us.  This  is 
the  blaze  which  bath  ifTued  from  the  ^and  galaxy  of  political  geniufes !  ]  f  * 
Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  confefs  that  their  fpeeches  are  fometimes  very  pretty  ; 
and  a\prefent  abound  with  admirable  fquibs  let  off  *at  poor  P.ph*m.  Indeed 
it  is  highly  proper  chat  diofe  who  begin  witii  iky-rockets  laould  end  with 
fquibs." 

AQuredly  there  never  was  a  Miniflry  who  promifed  fo  much 
and  performed  fo  little;* who  in  profeflion  had  fo  much  adlivity^ 

■—■"'■ I  III!  11  I  ■     ■  ■— ^»^     ■■  III!         Ill  I  ■«■  ■■  I  ^m^H^m, 

efleem.  ll)e  profligate  and  idle,  io  general,  come  over  to  this  country ;  and 
we  {eem  to  judge  of  the  number  by  the  more  unworthy  few.  Literature  is  of 
late  ereding  her  head  in  the  capital ;  and  I  have  read  fome  productions  of 
coniiderable  merit..  In  par^cular,  a  fltire  on  the  plavers,'  entitled  FamtBar 
Eptfila^l  which,  in  point  of  wit,  elegance,  and  apt  deUneation,  is  not  inferior 
to  many  prododions  ia  oor  laR^uage. 

Tigiiance, 
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figUance,  tvlfdom,  and  vigour ;  and  who  in  pradice  evinced  (b 
inuch  floth^  careieffiiefs^  folly^  and  impotence.  It  would  feem  as 
if  with  the,  acquifition  of  power  they  had  loft  all  their  fenfes;  and 
as  if  the  pofleflion  of  place  had '  a<^ed  like  a  torpedo  on  their 
minds  and  benambed  all  their  facallies.  But  we  wilt  prefenloui 
readers  with  fome  more  of  their  pprtralts^  drawn  Jrom  tfu  lifo. 

**  SCRIBLKRUS. 

•  And  long  live  Sh-r-d-o  I  *  a  worthier  oiao 
Heav'n  never  form'd  finoe  firft  the  world  begaa.  - 

POLYPUS.  ' 

On  bim,  too,  we  naft  fplit — and  jet  no  wonder;  , 
Oft  from  himfelf,  kimfctfn  foapt  uimder  $ 
CoaBftence  lo(i,  ideoticy  defiroy'd* 
Talent  by  turns  abus'd  or  unemplo/d. 
Now  calm  he  lives^  and  careleu  to  be  great  \. 
Now  brooding  broib,  and  bellowing  in  debate. 
N^w  drinkingi  rhimiog,  dicing,  pals  his  day^  , 

And  now  he  plans  a  peacay  and  now  a  plajr« 
The  folemn  rod  of  eloquence  aiTunoes, 
Or  fweeps  up  jefls,  and  brandifties  his  brooaui 
A  giant  fputt'ring  pappy  from  the  fpoon» 
A  mighty  trifler,  and  a  wife  buffoon. 
With  too  much  wit  to  have  ev'n  common  fenfa  ; 
With  too  much  fpirit  ev'n  to/pare  ezpenc«. 
.  .  *        To  tradefmen>  jockev,  porter.  Jack,  and  Jill, 
,  -  He  pays  his  courts Dutf  ne^er  pays  his  bill. 

••  •  Sh-r^-nJl — 1  own  1  pity  Mr.  bh>r-d>n,  bcritdt  he  really  does  pdiFefil 
tom^  good  qualities ;  and  becaufe  I kriow  that  his  way  uf  life  oUen  co&s  him 
a  bitter  pang.  Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  he  will  never  amend  it.  Perhaps  there' 
is  not  in  human  nature  an  obje^  mare  deplorable  than  the  man  of  cenias 
iacrificing  the  choicefl  gift  of  his  Creator  to  dogged  indolence  and  teofiial 
depravity. 

**  Natare  intended  Mr.  Sb-r-d>a  for  a  writer  of  farces  and  a  monarch  of  the 
bottle.  As  to  political  ofimons,  I  belietc  him  abfolutely  incapable  of  forming 
any.  The  nun  neter  liad  a  rale  of  condu^  in  his  life.  A  perfe£k  Epicureaa 
in  politics,  he  looks  not  beyond  the  deed  of  to  day ;  and  ail  1  am  aftonilliefd 
at  My  thatin  hii  hafty  decifions  he  fliould  never  do  right  by  a  blunder.  Yet  I 
road  acquit  him  of  premeditated  error.  He  never  begins  to  reflet  till  urged 
by  fome  fudden  impulfe  of  ambition,  or  vanitv,  or  intereft.  No  cold  resuMi 
for  Mr.  Sh-r'd-n.  Lull  but  his  paffions,  anci  the  little  babe  that  fobs  itfelf 
filent  is  not  *more  hirmlefs  than  he.  Thus  his  entire  character  ooniifts  in 
reconciling  ^extremes.  We  pity  his  impotence  when  we  do  not  defptfe  his- 
laihnefs;  and  we, fee  with  furprife  that  his  judgment  mud  be  blinded  by  the 
paffions  before  ihe  can  a£t  with  efie^l. 

^'  f  BfA  never  pays  bis  iji//.]— The  following  epigram  conveys  a  jaft  idea 
if  tbe  way  Mr.  S.  will  probably  take  to  liquidate  all  his  debts. 

*  Dkif  pay  your  debts ! '  a  tellow  roars  one  day* 

*  I  wm1»'  replies  this  limb  of  Legiibture. 
.    '  Then  tell  me>  Diek^  what  debt  yon  firft  will  pay  T 
f  Why  firtt  rU  Y^^-^tUfaj  the  Mi  oji^un:  -• 

Elasa 
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Elate  with  fame,  or  low  in  folly  funic, 

Divioelyeloqueat*  or  beadly  dmnk, 

A  fplendid  wreck  of  taients  mifapp.lied» 

By  floili  he  lofes  what  he  gains  by  pride. 

Him  mean,  g;t«at,  iilly,  wife,  alike  we  call; 

The  pride,  the  fhame,  theL^boafl^  the  fcom,  of  all/' 

This  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  charaden  Wc 
have  heard  that  he  and  his  Ton,  while  in  placc^  were  in  pofleffion 
of  no  lefe  than  I2,000L  'a  year;  yet  how  many  demands  under 
sol,  did  he  leave  uniatisfied!  There  is,  we  fay  it  with  forrow,  but 
too  much  truth  in  his  delineationof  another  political  character; — 
of  one,  of  whom  we  once  thought  moft  highly;  of  one  who,  to  a 
highty*cultivated  mind,  adds  the  polifiied  manners  of  a  finidied' 
gentleman  ;  of  one  who,  fix  years  ago,  ilood  aloft  on  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  his  country's  boalied  chatapioti !  bat  who,  alas!  nurfed 
in  the  lap  of  j>arty,  too  readily  returns  to  the  ways  of  his  political 
infancy,  and,  by  alternately  fnpporting  meafuresNwbich  his  better 
Judgment  condemns,  and  indutgihg  in  metaphorical  reveries,  oc- 
cafionally  enlivened  by  flaflies  ot  wit,and  amphiied  by  ftale  jefts  and 
claflical  quotations,  proving  nothing  but  a  ready  memory,  obfcures 
and  renders  ufelefs  Ihofe  powers  which  nature,  in  her  bounty,  be- 
fiowed,  and  which  education  and  ftudy  niatared  and  enlarged. 

*'  Dull  wheo  he  ponders,  lucky  io  a  bit* 
The  very  fal  nwlaiiie  of  wit ; 
Thro'  the  dark  night  to  find  the  day  he  gropes ; 
iff  tbmh  in  tbeoriu^  and  toHtt  m  tropet*** 

**  Mr.  W-ndh-m  has  aifead^  heaped  a  few  re^tonfibilicievoa  fats  owa  AoqU 
^en,  which  he  wHl  be  lucky  if  ever  he  rids  himielf  of«  At  prefent  I  {halt 
merely  mention  the  notorioas  tnftaoce  of  one  GoloBel  Cr4'-rd,  whom  he  li» 
laiely  f^QC  <out  at  the  head  of  aaexpedition«  This  redoubtaUe  champcon,^ 
whom  nobody  knows  (but  who,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  might  have  heard  a  few 
dHcharges  of  mufquetry  in  India),  havrag  got  diigufted  widi  the  iervioe, 
wrote  lo  his  frtendt  to  fell  om  for  him.  On  coming  to  £ogland,  however^ 
hfs  martial  fptrit  revived  fttrprifingly  »fer  Mr.  W-ndh*m  was  in  office.  The 
Colonel  burned  for  promotion,  and  the  Secretary  glowed  with  friendihip;  Ail 
ibis  was  an  eicelicnt  ^ce,  I  muft  own ;  but  pray  heaven  it  may  not  end  io  % 
Cimgedy.  For  Mr.  W>ndh-m,  with  the  amiable  ardour  of  a  tender  attachoneot, 
Kas  appointed  his  charmhig  friend  (who  was  one  of  the  lafl  Cotonels  on  the 
Bfl)  to  the  entire  command  of  an  army !  I !  I  can  caiily  conceive  the  confi* 
dence  with  which  the  troops  will  follow  him  into  ^ttle,  and  how  feel- 
ingly  they  will  .cry,  while  he  his  afking  his  officers'  names — *  WonderfoJ  is 
onr  beloved  Secretary,  he  hath  channed  this  curioiity  firom  the  moon!/  Mr; 
W-ndh-m,  for  heaven's  (ake,  begin  to  think  ferioufly  at  laf^.  You  are  render* 
ing  your  party  odious,  Mr.  W-odh-m.  You  are  alienating  the  afle&ions  of 
the  afniy,  Mr.  W-ndh-m.  Even  the  volunteers,  Mr.  W-ndh-m,  are  already 
difgdfled ;  %nd  .as  to  your  grnnd  mihtafy  fyfletn^  the  whole  fervice  (faving  a 
few  Cr-f'ds)  abfolufdy  hi^hittofcorn.  Cafl  away  Vanity,  then,  and  con- 
fuk  Confcieoca.  Tiie  poor  old  lady  is  an  invalid^  and  you  will  be  certain  of 
finding  hex  at  home.  .     ,  .     . 

<■  '     t  ■  • "  ^  Thougl}. 
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**  Though  th«  milittry  fyftem  may  have  failedi  yet  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr« 
W-adh*m ;  ioafmuch  as  he  has  iparcd  neither  pains  nor  money  upon  it.  Nay» 
rood  unqueftionably  he  pays  eight  hundred  thonfand  pounds  per  annum  extra, 
in  order  to  fail  at  a  Secretary  ibould  fail»  and  to  (hew  the  people  how 
oecooomical  Minifters  are — Ay,  CBConomica)»  I  repeat  it«  ,  For  (economy 
confifts  in  fknng  fmall  Turns  ;  and  Minifteri  declare  they  will  think  no  fum  too 
trivia]  to  look  after.  That  is,  according  to  the  common  adage»  th^  tviii  take 
mare  of  the  pence;  aad  as  to  the  ei|tht  hundred  thoufand  pounds ;  why — the 
fomL  mmjt,  of  courfcy  take  cafe  of  tbemfelveL  ikG4es,  by  the  fame  inverted 
rule  that  we  are  to  pav  pilot  of  money  for  failing,  our  fuccefTes,  very  probably^ 
will  not  coft  us  a-  fingfe  doit. — Scr^L  ** 

The  author's  friend  Scriblerus  obferving  what  that  politica!  So« 
lomon,  Mr.  Whitbread^  would-  do^  if  he  could'calch  a  i'park  of  Mr« 
Windham's^f  fire,  Poljrpus  anfwers; — 

''  To  deeds  more  dang'rous  Wh-tbr-d  might  afpire. 
But  at  it  (lands*  our  fiTrrav^  has  not  Ncf^ 
To  had  the  mob«  or  to  miflead  the  Hoofe. 
Sheath'd  in  a  front  of  brafs'i  his  brain  is  Jead» 
A  dim^  dull  fog  plays  heavy  round  his  head  \ 
His  manly  locks  the  hop  and  poppy  (hade, 
Fit  enbleBU  of  his  talent  and  his  trade. 
Slowt  yet  not  cautious;  cunning,  yet  not  wife; 
We  lutte  him  firfl,  then  nity,  then  defpile* 
The  drud^iiig  dancet  a  uanlar  of  wit>  * 

Lays  up  his  (tore  of  repartee  and  hit ; 
Am  decki  his  brain  with  many  a  nice  conceit, 
As  they  (kew'r  opera- bills  on  butcher^s  meat. 
As  littb  fit  th*  affairs  of  flate  to  move. 
At  Q.     ■      ,  who  lifpa  his  toothlefs  love. 
FiU*d  with  the  pride  that  lov^  her  name  in  pnnt. 
And  knockrknee'd  vanity  with  inward  fquint; 
Labori6ot9  heavy,  flow  to  catch  a  canfe. 
Bills  at  long  fight  upon  his  wiu  he  draws^ 
— -     -■■  —    —     III-  ^   .  -  .    .     •       .  -    — ^  -  -  • 

_  • 

*  The  difiefenoe  between  thefe  two  polidcians  is  much  the  (ame  as  the 
difference  between  a  reftive  racer  and  a  fn(ky  dray  horfe* 

^^\  Our  irrufer  J^oi notV^,^ — I  fancy  that  our  Brewer  <will  not  entirely 
coincide  with  me,  as  no  man  it  more  gifted  with  the  bleiTed  advantages  of 
vanity.  Ha  has  the  finfiular  iatisfadion  of  efteeming  himfelf  what  the  world 
Vtt1garl;jr  callaa  dev$B/h  cuwr  feUow,  Mow  though  the  world  may  difier  with 
bun  point-Uank,  yat  hit  merelr  thinking  fo  argues,  at  Iea(V,^*mnch  animal 
GOafidenoe,  and  an  uobouaded  ftrength  of  imagination.  Mr.  Wh-tbr-dand 
tha  toad  are  equally  devoid  of  fevanl  virtues  aicribed  to  them.  The  mouth 
of  a  toad  oomaiat  no 'venom,  and  iit  head  no  jewel.  In  like  manner,  Mr. 
•  Wh-tbr^l  hat  oeitfaer  harar  in  his  eloquence,  nor  riches  in  his  brain.  After 
Ul,  be  can  make  a  fet  fpeech  pafs  of  very  prettily — if  he  be  let  alone.  Ho> 
can  (hew  fiMae  iagioaity  in  preiOng  fimilies  of  diffimllitude  out  of  the  (hop 
and  the  Pambeao;  bat  ittA  come  upon  his  flank  with  the  crofs-fire  of  a  query, 
aad  be  inftaatly  fidit  into  irrecoverable  confufion. 

And 
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And  with  a  folemn  fmartnefs  in  his  tnleOt 
Lights  up  his  eyes  and  offers  to  look  keen. 

But  oh!  how  dullnefs  Fell  on  all  his  facet 
When  he  faw  M-lv-lle  refcued  from  difgrace. 
Not  more  agape  the  fiupid  audience  Aar'd, 
*  When  K  mble  fpoke  of  Aitehes  and  a  Smri 
Cold  from  his  cheek  the  crimfon  courage  fled ; 
With.jaw  ajar^  he  look'd  as  he  were  dead  i  ' 

As  from  th*  anatomifl  he  jufl  had  raUy  , 

Or  was  bound  'prentice  to  a  ikeletoil. 
-fThen  (eeing  through  the  matter  in  a  minute, 
'^iffa'd  to  the  Der'J  he  ne'er  had  meddled  in  it. 

IM-Iy  lle«  poor  matr,  confign'd  to  party  pique» 
Suspended  England's  bufinefs  for  a  week. 
Juilice,  turn'd  fcholar,  chang'dber  vnlpirplaOf 
And  jafi  like  Hebrenu  from  the  end  began } 

«*  *  JVhen  K-mble  Jpohe  of  Aitches  and  a  Baird.] — I  once  thought  Mr* 
K-roble  claiEcal ;  1  now  find  him  pedantic.  In  the^  name  of  common  ienfe 
and  the  end  of  language,  (which  1  fuppofe  is  to  fpeak  inteUig;ibly)  what  caa 
Mr.  K*mble  mean  by  calling  Aches,  Aitchef  f  Does  utkchu  mend  the  mean-  . 
ing  \  No.  Does  Aitches  perform  any  one  ad  either  ufefiil  or  omamental  ?  No. 
j£icbes  then»  it  feemS,  is  an  old  dead  gentleman  eenjured  from  the  graVe,to 
terrify  a  wofthv  fecktence  till  it  lofes  itv  Vits  and  talks  what  nobody  ean  ccHia-> 

Sehend.  I  do  not  fee  why  Mr.  K.  (bould  puzzle  an  entire  audience  in  or- 
If  to  ilhew  %\izi  he  once  rewan  old  edition  of  Shakfpeare.  And  let  me  add« 
that  his  obflinacy  in  adhering  to  thia  abfurd  proooociation,  after  the  oi^tljf 
liifies  it  experiences,  betrays  an  ig;noiance  of  decotum  and  a  want  of  humility* 
diat  always  accompany  much  vanity  and  little  learning. 

**  f  Then  feeing  thro*  the  matter  in  a  minute.] — Poor  Wh^tbrd  (fo  (adly  did 
his  party  dupe  him)  thought  himfelf  fure  of  (uccefs  on  thatoecafion,  and  alfo 
thought  himielf  fure  of  a  high  place  amongft  the  new  mioiftry.  All  the  Ta- 
lents, howerer,  appear  to  care  very  little  about  him  or  his  hopes,  and  have,, 
dtf /^  compromifed  his  very  great 'feelings  with  a  very  fmall  employment; 

**  Have  you  watered  the  rum  ?  fays  a  puiitanical  grocer  to  his  apprenttor. 
T£i»  Have  you  wetted  the  tobacco  i  Tcs,  Have  yoa  landed  the  fiigar  i 
Til,    Th£n  comb  in  to  fbaybbs. 

**  Have  you  impeached  Lord  M-ly-lle?  fays  a  Jacobinical  party  to  its  ap* 
prentice.  7Vx.  liave  you  prejudged  juftice?  21ex.  Have  yoa  mfolved 
not  to  refcindthe  refolutioni?  TV/.  Tiiek  colas  iir,T0  poiraa. 
s  "  X  Mh'UeJ] — I  wonder  wha^this  i^obleman  is  about?  Ho  negockiimtf  I 
hope,  1  ufed  to  admire  the  coul  contempt  with  which  he  invariably  re* 
garded  Wh't-bc-d  during  his  infolent  harangues;  thereby  aanoyittff  that 
doughty  champion  not  a  little,  and  auguring  profperoufly  of  the  event*  Thcia 
^as  alfo  another  omen  obfervable  during  the  tri^l.     The  paiTage  terminating 

near  Mr.  W d's  feet  was,  by  fome  fatality  or  other,  made  pracifdy  inlV  . 

Jbape  of  a  gaUowj/II  Was  this  an  arcbiteQural  wttticijm  of  Mr.  W—tt?. 
However,  I  confels  I  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  it,  that  I  aowAevcr  fte  Mr* 
Wh  tbr-d  without  initandy  having  a  gallows  running  in  my  head* 

Ille  per  xztintvm  fuiibwi  juihi  po&b  videtv#  « 

fol ifgrr 
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^Tirll  found  the  cnlprit  guilty^  tried  htm  nexe» 
And  from  yfnun^  preach'd  backward  to  the  /rar/« 
So  cnbs  advance  by  retrograde  degrees,' 
And  falmoD  drift,  tail  foremoftt  to  the  feat. 
To  teaze  the  Scotchman  aofwerM  er'ry  eod  ; 
Unhappy  in  his  (ervant  and  hia  friend."  ' 

To  the  quetlion^ ''  what  is  this  nobleman  about?"  we  will  an- 
fwer,  without  fear  of  contradiAion,  that  he  is  utterly  incapable  of 
entering  into  negociations  with  any  adminiilration  of  wl>ich  hit 
moft  a^ive  perfecutors  form  a  part; — and  atnong  thefewe  clafs  the 
contemptible  hypocrite  Lord   ■— -;  but  no  matteri-a  fitCer  opportu- 
nity will  occur  for  tmfolding  the  wretched  cunning,  vulgar  art,  and 
miferable  bypocrify  of  this  ignoble  peer;  who  is  defpifed  by  no  one 
more,  becaufe  by  none  U  be  better  known,  than  by  his  fovereigu* 
Lord  Melville  is,  we  venture  to  fay,  prepared  to  devote  his  fervjces 
to  his  king  and  country,  whenever  they  can  be  tendered  with  ho- 
-flonr,  and  with  a  profpe6l  of  fuccefs.  As  to  the  difgracef  ul  bufiiieik 
of  bis  impeachment,  it  has  fixed  an  indelible  ftain  on  the  lajt 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and.  on  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  ex- 
cepting only  the  honourable  tribunal  before  which  it  was  tried* 
We  always  pronounced  its  fate,  and  declared  its^objet^'from  it* 
Tery  commencement,  and  at  a  time  when  we  were  fingular  in  oar 
opinion.     But  we  little  expelled  that  any  individuals  of  the  party, 
by  whom  it  was  brought  forward,  would  ever  be  bale  enough  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  their obie6l  lo  the  world;— yet  fo  it  is — in  a  pa- 
per^  devoted  to  that  tf'ue  fVhig,  in prin^pk  and  in  conduQ,  Lord  St. 
Vincent,  and  the  property  of  his  quondam  Secretury,  it  was,  very 
recently^  plainly  and  gravely  alTerled,  that  the  impeachment  haa 
Ibeeo  produ^live  of  great  good,  by  keeping  Lord  Melville  out  of 
the  Cabinet!!!    We  always  knew  and  declared  this  to  be  the  pri- 
maiT  objeAx)f  the  ]5rofecution ;  but  we  did  not  imagine  that  there 
exiited  an/  retainer  of  the  party,  at  once  fuel)  a  iScA  and  furfi  a 
knave,  as  openly  to  avow  it.    We  have  now,  then,  their  own  con- 
ieflion,  that  it  was  not  the  love  of  their  country,  or  a  regard  for 
jufUce,  that  induced  the  party  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Legifla- 
tore  to  the  offence  whicn  they,  moft  falfely,  imputed  to  Lord 
Meltillc  ;  but  that  they  were  folely  aiSiuated  by  a  defire  to 
weakefi  Mr.  Pitt's  adminiuration,  by  depriving  it  of  the  powerful 
Tupport  of  bis  Lord£hip !    Thus,  at  the  fame  time,  they  pay  a  com- 

I        111.  I  I      mil.         I   II     ■  ■     I      ,  •• ■«      >"       "        ■   iii»ii-i«     I       ^ri     immit    ,    i  i     ^u    m^   m^n 

*<  ^  Fhjf  found  the  culfrii  guilty^  tried  him  next. 
Ad  fentem  Zanthi  ve^a  recurrit  agua.'^vid. 
Fbr  in  the  firft  place, 

MiiE  r^riantf 

damntiiutiirtt,-*-T4c. 

The 
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pliixient  to  his  L6rd(Iiip's  abilities,  and  expoie  (be  iniquity  of  their 
vtvn  conduft!* 

The  luft  portraits  which  we  flial!  feleft  for  exhibition  from  this 
niolley  aflemblage  ot  gruve  peiibnages  are  nut  the  two  kings  of 
Breuiford  ;  but  the  two  petty  Chaaccliors  of  the  Exchequer. 

'*  8CAIBLtlLU§. 

•      Will  you  praifc  P-tty  ? 

poLvrut. 
Ah,  ppor  P-tty !  true— 
I  once  had  hope  the  little  lad  might  do. 
But  P-tty  ne'er  a  prodigy  will  prove; 
Ne'er  burn  the  Thames  nor  make  the  tide  Tttaort* 
Once  theTmart  boy,  (as  daily  papers  tell) 
Perfbrra'd  a  pretty  fpeecb  extremely  well ; 
Then  ftiz'd  th*  Exchequer — ^feebleand  unfit  f 
But*  Foxites  fondly  bop*d  another  Pitt. 
I^'n  as  (bme  mother,  wrapt  in  Cient  jo)r» 
B^fidc  the  flumbers  of  her  only  boy, 
Sees  ev'ry  human  beauty  Bouriih  faii;. 
In  his  thick  lips,  flat  nofe,  and  6ery  hair. 

Butt  our  young  Rofcius,  Q)ttrniag  to  controul 
The  hi£h  afpirings  of  his  boundlei^  foul* 
Alms  at  more  merits  than  of  mere  finaace"- 
Learn,  friend,  that  ^AXj  praSifet  to  dance  ; 
*  Unites  at  once  a£Hvity  and  wit ; 

Both  heel  and  head;  both  Parifu  and  PU$, 
Hisciind  and  body  motna^graces  Aiew, 
And  now  he  points  a  period — now  a  taa: 
At  balls  be  capers  and  at  fenates  plods; 
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"^  *  Foiuies fimdly  hof'd  eaoiher  Pitt.'\—DiffimiUs  iic  vir  el  U/ffmer,  ho«^ 
ever.  Lord  Henry  labours^  hard  to  be  a  great  roftn»  but  ho  ba»  n^jtoMM. 
The  old  Talents  thought  it  neceffiiry  to  afionifl)  the  nation  with  a  now  Uttte 
Talent  of  their  own  begetting,  fo  cried  up  poor  P-tty  to  the  ikies*  But,  ak^f 
we.find  that  they  called  him  clever  ju (I  as  people  fay  a  hare,  has  win{»-->for  ran.. 
njenlcnee  fake.  He  is  a  Gforgtuni  Sldus  ;  not  only  as  be[ng  the  laft  difcoTeted 
planet,  but  as  being  the  fartheft  from  the  fon  and  having  the  ijoweft  njotioo. 

^^f  Our yiniftg  Ro/cim,] — I  know  not  whether  B-tty  or  P-tty,  P-tty  or 
B*tty,  have  fellen  the  motl  in  public  eftimation. 

Feiices-amba  i  fi  ^uid  mea  carmina  poiliuit,  2^ 
Yet  thnes  maf  change,  and  I  do  notdefpair  of  feeing  MaRar  Brtty  in  Parlisr 
tnent>  and  Mqfler  P-tty  on  the  ftage.     At  pre(ent,  the  player  gets  by  beast 
oi hec  men's  t rallies  ;  the  Miniller  repeats  faroes  of  his  own  coaspofinga  aaA. 
this  is  all  the  difference  between  them. 

*'  VoluiAi,  wjuogenere^  unum  cuoque  noftrum  quafi  quondam  eSe  R»/ck 
Cicero.  *      -  "       " 

**  }  ^  Janctng  Chancellor  hy  all  the  Code  I  //] — Gentle  iWbicx,  I 
fcJJowing  pretty  littk  fianxas  on  the  Daucmg  (^ancdlor  :^  ^     ^ 


AtttheTaknU.  *Kt 

Ev^o  beard1e(s  ftatefBicfi  ate*  no  vulgar  evil  % 

But  ob!  JL  OANCiMO  CtfiANc'LLOt  16  tbo  JDml!" 

So  much  for  nrs  little  Lordfliip — now  for  that  grave,  fober,  fo* 
lemDj  ftaid^  (larched  perfonage,  the  Sag%of  Richmoad  Park* 

^*  Tailort  turti'd  ftateTmen — Add^ngt-n  a  Lord* 
*  Poor  S-dm-th,  feebk  infeS  of  an.hoiiry-^ 

SCRIBLEaUS. 

Defpiies  cenfure,  as  be  laugbs  at  power.  -' 


*  i  cao  make  fpeecbes  in  tbe  Senate  tooy  Nacky/    Oiway. 

Saltare  eJegaotius  quam  neceffe  eft  probe.     Salt. 

Tq  hejeeti'^  an  odd  Mortal  in  London. 
A  Lord,  let  me  add  widi  fubmiiSon ; 

Wbom  heav'n  meant  to  dance, 

Bat  he  di]^'d  in  finance; 
So  turn*d  out  a  itf0»/a£/«rMni.  ' 

In  Parliament  glibly  he  gabbles. 
Her  laws  and  her  taxes  to  teach  her ; 

And  ipea^s  off  his  part, 

Amazingly  fmart,' 
.Coqfidering  the  age  of  the  cieatoacw 

At  ball«  he*8  (bdappera  dancef,        '  ^ 

The  milTes  all  find  him  moft  handy;  * 

For  tbo*  heavy  in  head, 

As  a  plummet  of  lead^ 
'He  jumps  like  a  Jack-a-dandy* 

'Pray  h^v'n  that  he  never  may  tomble^v. 
While  dancing  i^ffay  for  a  wife,  Sir; 

Should  he  get  a.  c^^,  ' 

How  tbe  Dev^l  could  he  rife  ^— - 
He  moit  live  on  his  bead  all  bis  life,  Sir* 

-  -Now  his 'getting -a  nftep  in  a  boffipipe,- 
I  think  could  not  (injure  the  nation, 
Buc  hard  is  its  lot. 
Since  F<tty  has  got 
Aftepin  admtniflration. 

Oh  \  down  on  our  knees,  ray  dear  Britons^  * 
.  Aatiere  P-tty's  dancing  be  ended. 
Let's  offer  this  pray'r ; 

WhiU  his  heels  iici  theaiTf  , 

May  bis  body  he  never  fufpended ! 

«  ♦  Poor  iNI^'tb.l  —The  Doaor  has  given  over  praCtice,  and  according  to 
the  continental  phrafe,  haA  retired  to  his  elates. 

Latet  abdttus  agro. 
D'Onbril,  Haugwitz,  &c.  have  retired  to  their  eftates,  and  become  Plough- 
men  tboi     I  think  all  the  Ex-Miniftcrs  of  Europe  D'Oubril,  Haugwiw,  and 
B-dm^th,  &c.  might  meet  together  in  Crufo^s  ifiand^  and  form  a  mod  comfuit^ 
able  and  condoling  (bciety. 
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If  be  fcorns  cenfure^  'tis  a  lucky  whim; 
And  if  be  laugbs  at  pow'r,  pow'r  laugbs  at  bini. 
A  fad  weak  foul,  and  made  for  men  to  jeer, 
He  held  the  beli#,  how  long? — One  total  year-! 
Then  the  (lern  vCommoner,  all  claws  and  (IringSy 
Turn'd,  \n  a.  trice,  *th€  Lord  in  Uading-Jrings. 
In  place  a  cypher,  and  a  fpit-fire  out, 
While  laughing  fadion  bandied  him  about; 
Mild  ^s  the  mule,  and  pa^tient  as  the  bee. 
No  (huttlecock  was  e'er  fo  bang'd  as  he ! 

Yet  praife,  wbere  praiie  is  due,  the  mufe  fliall  gi?e  ; 
/  The  man  has  merit,  but  'tis  negative. 

The  pafCve  valour  of  a  patient  mind. 
And  martyr  meeknrfs  in  his  foul  we  find* 
Wit,  hid  like  kernels,  he  may  too  inherit. 
And  not  to  be  a  fcoundrcl  has  its  merit." 

Wchave  thus  taken  a  pretty  enlarged  view  of  this  pif^ure  gal- 
lery ;  we  have  introduced  fome  df  its  principal  charadliers  to  our 
•  readers;  and  we  now  leave  it  to  them  to  decide  on  the  accuracj 
of  the  likeneflfes^  and  on  the  merits  of  the  painter. 


Simonidea.     .12mo.    Pp.  100.    2s  Od.     Meyler^  Bath;  Robin- 

fon^  London. 

WHATEVER  is  written  by  the  author  of  Gebirus  will  claim 
.more  than  common  attention  from  the  learned  world.  Its  beau- 
ties and  its  faults  (we  (liould  rather  fay  its  crimen)  have  been  cian- 
vaffed  in  our  former  volumes.  The^ Poems  now  before  us  are  call- 
ed Simonidea^  ''becaufe  the  Brft  of  them  commemorate  the  dead." 
Hut  it  is  not  the  choice  of  fubje6l^  it  is  the  ftyie  of  Simonides,  that 
Mr.  Savage  Laudor  has  fo  highly  and  fojuftly  praifed.  "  His  cha- 
, ,  I  .11. 

*•  *  The  Lord  m  Uading-^rings,'] — I  fee  Polypus  is  bent  on  abuHng  every 
body.  So  becaufc  Mr.  Add-ngt*n  became  a  lord,  and  had  not  duplicity 
to  refufe  a  good  of)cr.  Polypus  choofes  to  put  him  into  leading -Jlringt*  I 
wifli  Polypus  was  put  into  the  pillory.  Now  Lord  S-dm-th's  acceptance 
of  a  proffered  title  (Irikes  me,  on  the  contrary,  as  an  inftance  of  ilri6t  in- 
tegrity and  candour.  Why  (hould  he  tell  a  lie,  i  aikf  Why  fhould  he  fay, 
Thank  you^  Sir,  I  had  rather  not ;  while  his  confcience  was  for  faying,  IFiik 
allmyJoitU  andioith  allmy^rength,Sirf  Morality  mud  be  confidered,  even 
though  a  man  (hould  Ibfe  by  it.  For  my  part,  I  like  morality  extremely — I 
thiirkit  an  Appendage  of  the  gentleman — A  Tort  of  rarity,  ratherbecoroingthan 
otherwife  ;  and  though  Lord  S-dra-th  has  pinned  a  title  upon  his  morality, 
yet,  I  dare  fay,  they  do  not  interfere  with  each  other  at  all.  I  beg  leave  to 
remark  that  there  are  feveral  forts  of  morality.  There  is  a  morality  ^hich 
feels,  and  a  morality  which  reafons.  There  is  alfo  a  morality  which  does 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  aSs  only  Vfon  infiia£t.  This  lad  I  take 
to  be  Lord  S-dm-th's  morality.— fcrt6/. 

ra^ertiUcs 
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raAerifiics  were,  iimplicily^  brevity,  teDderners,  and  an  affidu- 
oas  accuracy  of  defcription/'  We  have  not  enough  of  him  re- 
maining to  torin  an  imitator,  and  indeed,  if  we  liad,  the  author 
of  this  vFork  is  not  liable  to  be  led  by  precept  or  prefcriplion.  He 
certainly,  in  the  voluma  before  us,  has  often  united  all  the  quali- 
ties he  commends.  It  mufl;  not,  however,  be. forgotten,  that  Si- 
inonides  on  fome- occafions  threw  afide  ilmplicity :  witnefs  the 
memorable  words  on  the  Mule-race.  Poetr}'  is  intended  to  profit 
and  delight:  unlefs  it  delight,  it  cannot  profit.  Who  will  afford 
it  the  opportunity  ?  We  mu(l  bend  in  fome  meafure,  though  not 
too  humbly,  to  the  manners,  the  tafte,  and  even  the  prejudices  of 
our  age.  We  admire  in  one  language  what  we  difapprove  in  ano- 
ther: we  embrace  in  Gebirus  what  we  (brink  from  in  Gebir,  It 
gives  qs  real  and  great  fatisfadlion  to  announce  all  the  excellencies 
of  that  poem  in  Gunlaug  and  Helga.  Here  is  all  its  rapidity,  all 
its  diftinAnefs  of  imagery,  with  fweetnefs  and  conciliation  of  lan- 
guage. We  fliall'give  one  extradl  to  exemplify  eur  remark,  al- 
though there  are  fome  finer  and  more  exquifite  touches  of  the  pa- 
thetic in  the  paffage  where  Gunlaug  proceeds  to  encounter  Rafea, 

'*  He  came ;  their  friendship  grew  ;  he  woo'd ; 
Kor  Helga's  gentle  heart  withftood. 
Her  milk-white  rabbit  oft  he  fed,    ' 
^And  crumbled  fine  his  break  fa  (I- bread ; 
And  oft  explored,  with  anxious  view. 
Spots  where  the  erifpeft  parfley  grew. 
Her  reflive  h.orf&he  daily  rid, 
And  quite  ipbdu'd  her  fliibborn  kid, 
"Who  lately  dar'd  to  quit  her  fuie, 
And  once,  with  painful  rafhnefs,  tried 
His  ruddy  hofn  againfther  knee, 
*    Bold  as  his  defp'rate  fire  could  be.  , 
The  cautious  father  long  delayed 
The  wifhes  of  the  youth  and  maid  : 
His  patient  hand,  like  her's,  unrols 
The  net  to  catch  the  fummer  fhoals; 
And  both  their  daily  talk  compare, 
And  daily  win  each  other's  hair. 
One  morn,  arifing  from  her  fide, 
He,  as  he  paid  the  forfeit,  cried— 
**  Behold  my  hair  too  trimly  (hine, 

*  Behold  my  hands  are  white  as  thine. 

*  O !  could  I  loofe  our  blilTis  bar ! 

*  I  burn  for  wedlock  and  for  war/ 


**  BliJlUharJ]  I  am  forced  to  adopt  here  the  oldefl  and  bed  manner  of 
fpelling.  In  future  Lfliall  employ  it  without  force.  It  is  impoilible  that 
on^s  following  another  (liould  make^  feparate  fyllable,  though  it  might  be 
tbe^^^fi  of  one.  Such  contradions  are  not  lefs  abfurd  than  thofe  ridiculed 
by  Dean  Swift,  atid  yet  they  are  common  in  our  poets. 

A  a  2  «  For 
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*  For  i^rf  (h\i  fhe,  *  wh«i  lovers  bom,       "^ 

*  To  w«d4ock,  Oonlaug,  few  retorn : 

*  In  Sartifft»  hrnvt  Hialmar  lies, 

*  Nor  lnga'«  dain^ter  clos'd  bis  eyts, 

*  By  (ixt««ii  wooiKis  of  raging  fire 

s  *  The  enchaoited  fword  of  Agantyre, 

*  WUherifkg,  kid  wafte  his  fruitlefs  bloom, 

*  And  hous'd  the  hero  in  the  tomb. 
Ok  Ofldur^'*  faid  the  dying  chief. 
Take  of  my  rhg,  my  time  is  bnef; 
My  ring  iffmaUer,  might  adorn 
The  plighted  hand  of  Ingebiom  r* 

Swift  to  Sigtuna  ficw  the  friend* 

And  forely  wept  Hial mar's  end. 

By  Mselereh's  blue  lake  he  found 

The  virgin  fitting  on  the  ground. 

A  garment  for  her  rpoufe  <he  wove. 

And  fant?  *^Jhfpeed  thce^  gift  of.lovt  f 

In  anguish  Oddur  heard  her  (ing. 

And  iurn'd  his  face  and  held  the  ring. 

Back  fell  the  maiden  :  well  ihe  knew 

What  fatal  tidings  mud  enfue.' 

When  Oddur  rais'd  her,  back  (he  fell, 

And  died  the  maiden,  lov*d  [p  well. 

Now  gladly  y*  fwore  the  generous  chief, 

/  witnefs  death  beguiling  grief; 
"  /  never  thought  tofmile  agen 
*^  By  thy  blue  watersj  Msleren  r 

*  But  grant  that  on  the  foreign  ftrand 

*  Thy  bofom  mvct  no  biting  brand: 

*  Grant  thatno  fwift  unguarded  dart 
'  Lay  thee  beneath  the  flooded  thwart: 

*  Ah  !  bow  unlike  a  nuptial  day, 

*  To  (li udder  at  the  hiding  fpray  ; 

*  To  wipe  and  wipe  its  tingling  brine^ 

*  And  vainly  blink  thy  pelted  eyen ; 

*  To  feel  their  Qiff'ning  lids  weaghM  down 

*  By  toil  no  pleafure  comes  to  crown : 

*  Say,  Gunlaug,  would  ft  thou  give  for  this 
'  The  Ere-fide  fe^ft  and  bridal  kifs  V  '     '        - 

He  told  the  father  what  he  faid. 
And  what  replied  the  willing  maid. 

*  My  fon,'  faid  Thorftein,  *  rtow  1  find 
^  Unfixt,  inconftant,  is  thy  mind. 

*  Away  to  war,  if  war  delight, 
'  Begone  three  years  from  Helga's  fight* 

*  Then,  if  perchance  at  thy  return 
'  Thy  bread  with  equal  tranfport  burnt 

*  Your  wiflies  I  no  more  confine— 
'  No— darling  Helga  (ball  be  thine.' 

'*  TAvoi'/.J^Bench  for  the  rowen. 

Awiy 
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Aw«y , the  towVing. warrior  flev^ 
Nor  bade  his  He]ga  once  adi^u. 
He  felt  the  manly  forrows  rife, 
And  open'd  wide  his  gu(hing  eyei : 
He  (lopt  a  moment  in  the  hall ; 
Still  the  too  powerful  tears  would  fall. 
He  would  have  thought  his  fate  accurll 
To  meet  her  as  be  met  her  firft ;      ' 
So,  madly  fwang  the  founding  door, 
And  reacht,  and  reaching  left,  the  fhore/' 

Nothing  (hews  gireater  art  and  addrefs  than  io  relievej^  hy  ohr 
ie6s  light  but  not  ludicrous,  the  prondinences  of  compoutionl 
Virgil  has  done  this  gracefully  and  difcreetly*  Of  ^  fimilAr  Ifi^i 
is  the  curfory  notice  of  the  kid, 

**  Bold  as  his  defperi^te  fire  coul4  he,'' 
And  the  following :  ' 

**  A  frolic  maid  was  palling  by, 
And|  as  ihe  faw  the  hero  lie, 
Removed  the  clinking  hawberk  roail» 
And  took  a  wol^ikin  from  a  nail : 
Acrofs  his  throat  Ihe  plac'd  the  teeth. 
And  tuckt  the  clafping  daws  beneath; 
And  would  have  kifl  him,  but  (he  fear'd    - 
To  tickle  with  her  bread  his  beard/' 

This  would  not  be  fufficiently  grave  for  heroic  poetry,  but  who 
would  difplace  it  from  the  ftation  it  poflefles?  Jhe  whole  exhibita 
a  fine  defcription  of  manners,  no  lefs  than  of  paffions. 

We  DOW  appeal  to  the  author,  and  to  our  readers  in  general^ 
whether  we  canjuftly  be  accufed  of  illiberality.  In  a  yigoroqs 
and  vehement  preface  to  fome  Latin  poems  which  are  addedj 
is  a  defence  of  Geiirus.  What  poetry  have  we  ever  praifir^a 
more  ardently,  or  what  principles  have  we  more  irreverfibly 
condemned  I  Happy  are  we  to  difcdver,  that  a  man  who 
could  be  fo  injurious  to  fociety,  difavows  the  wi(h.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  he  was  aniongft  the  laft  to  '^  defpair  of  thi^  ' 
republic."  If  our  limits  permitted,  we  fliould  infert  the  preface, 
both  for  its  mafculine  latinity  and  corredied  fentiments.  Our 
condu<Si  is  now  and  always  has  been  liberal  towards  Mr.  Savage 
Landor,  We  did  not  invidiouily  point  ou4,  the  numerous  errata 
of  the  Engliih  or  of  the  Latin  Gebir.  In  the  EngliQi,  they  were 
corre(^d  by  a.fecond  edition  :  as  the  Latin  is  dated  from  Paris^ 
we  made  a  moft  ample  allowance  for  the  inaccuracy  of  the  prefi. 
The  faults  are  fucbas  no  fcbolar  would  attribute  to  another^  who  writes 
Latin,  both  in  profe  and  poetry,  with  £uch  elegance,  fuch  fnciiity^ 
And  fuch  force ;  who  defpifes  all  crabbednefs,  all  collected  phrafes^ 
all  incongruity^  all  imitation  ;  and  to  whom,  indeed,  the  language 
feems  more  national  than  his  own.  But  it  was  our  duty  to  place 
a  guard  againft  his  mifchievous  politics;  and  we  performed  it 

with 
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with  alacrity.  When  the  cfaarader  of  the  man  is  laid  open  bj 
the  writer,  tne  public  tias  a  right  to  judge  of  liiin  in  both  capa* 
,  cities.  If  politics  or  morals  are  at  flakes  we  uiuft  be  ciaitardly, 
or  we  muft  be  perfonal.  We  know  Mr.  i^avage  Landor^  though 
he  knows  not  us ;  we  are  aware  that  he  pofleflTes,  what  is  molt 
dangerous  if  mifapplied^ — a  high  ambilious  fpirit^  a  uiind  and 
body  indefatigable  in  their  purfuits,  together  with  an  eafe  and 
yerfatility  of  manner^  which  would  fit  him  to  guide  the  ferocity 
of  the  Creeks  and  Hurons^  or  to  (bine  and  to  feduce  in  courts.' 

We  haye  little  room  left  for  any  of  the  Latin  poetry.  In. (he 
Sapphic  pdje,  a  frefli  and  lading  wreath  is  added  to  the  brow 
of  the  Emperor  Alexatider,  of  the  heroic  defender  of  Acra,  and 
of  Nelfon,  while  yet  living.  We  fliall  nptice  two  highly  poetical 
and  chara^Sleri'tic  ftrokes. 

"  Venit  Ar^ois  mMuendus  arrois 
Sydnius  :  pallet  labivmque  mordet 
IJt  nimis  noti  fefus  imperatpr 

Ora  tuctnr  " 

What  a  true  and  contemptible  expreffion  is  here  given  to  the 
countenance  of  the  Coriican^  and  with  what  peculiar  and  (Iriking 
tSeAf  after  the  fonorous  line  above ! 

Agaipj  in  the  apo{lrophe  to  France^ 

^'  Ten^.diroptis  iterum  catenis 
Implicas,  tunto  madidis  cruore 
pivium  ?  paucos  malefcriari$ 

Vema  deccmbres" 

'  In  the  h^ppinefs  of  infulated  verfes^  and  in  touches  at  once  - 
novel  and  natural^  few  poets  of  the  day  are  comparable  to  De 
Lille.  In  Gebirus,  p.  I19,  from  the  words,  "  Ignipotais  Ph(tbi^ 
to  '' lucoli^  l»is/'  18  a  defcription  which,  for  beauty  offcenery, 
Jfelicily  of  verCfication,  and  grace  gaining  on  us  by  degrees  and 
rifipg  into  dignity,  neither  the  poet  of  France,  nor  any  other  of 
the  age,  can  produce  an  equivalent,  or  a  parallel.  There  is  as  much 
difference  betwe<2n  them,  as  between  the  flaunt  and  frippery  of 
TVatteipu  and  the  rich  harmonious  colouring  of  Claude  Loraine. 
I^oetry  of  the  fame  kind,  if  we  could  paii  over  the  too  glowing 
defcfiptiuns,  is  to  be  found  abundantly  in  "  Fudoris  Ara!^  We 
.^all  conclude  this  article  with  a  fmall  indeed,  but  moll  exquiiitej 
piece  of  imagery  from  thatcompofition. 

Helen  evades  the  quefiions  and  the  complaints  of  Leda  by 
l^pqiiiries  after  Penelope,  whofe  happier  lot  (he  proves  herfelf  tq 
^Qvv  by  ^his  natural  ^nd  delipate  exprcliion  : 

*'  Sic  queritnr,  caufafq.  fugje  rogat :  ilia  roganti 
Vertere  propofitum  ctipit,  atq.  edifcerc  fata 
Penelopes ;  A  dent  genitori  rcjiel  in  tirbe, 
Ancipiti  voto  fubridcns  Candida  Lede 
ipalpat  tUramq,  genam  digitOf  mulcetq,  pudoretHf 
^ducitq,Jinu^  lap/anti  pollicCf  merttuti." 

^  Van 
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Van  Mildert's  Sermon^- 
^  .  (Concluded from  p,  273.^ 

IN  the  fecond  volume  of  thefe  valuable  difcourfes  the  author 
difcufTes  the  following  imp<}rtant  fubjedb  i-^Tbc  proper  defence 
of  revealed  religion^  with  a  ftatement  of  ihe  argument  a  ortori; 
— ^The  inability  of  man  lo  frame  a  religion  for  himielf; — ^The  in- 
fofficieocy  of  natural  or  moral,  phi lofophy  to  infiruA  us  in  reli- 
gious truth; — ^The  infuSiciency  of  metapbyfics,  and  the  ncceffity 
of  taking  faith  for  omr  guide; — ^The  proper  limits  of  humkn  un* 
derftnnding^  in  judging  of  revealed  religion; — ^The  preparatory 
difpofitions  neceuary  for  receiving  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 
Having  thus  confidered  thle  queftion^  with  all  the  a  |?rwri  argu- 
ments that  have  been '  urged  upon  it,  and  refuted  the  obje6lions 
of  infidels  and  cavillers  fupported  by  fuch  arguments,  the  learned 
preacher  next  proceeds  to  examine,jrhe  argument  a  poftcriori,  awd 
its  application  to  revealed  religion  ; — Hiflorical  evidence  of  the 
fadls  of  fcnpture; — ^T4ie  comparative  force  of  human  and  diving 
te(limony;>^and  the  great  general  argument  for  the  divine  origin 
of  Chridi^nity,  from  its  deugn  and  accompli(hment.  •  In  this  lad 
head  of  enquiry  he,  of  courfe,  includes  miracles,  prophecy,, 
and  infpiration  of  fcripture.  His  lad  difcourfe  contains  a  recapi- 
tulation of  bis  arguments  and  evidences,  and  his  conclufions  from 
them. 

Throughout  this  eomprebenfive  range  of  important  difcuflion, 
Mr.  Van  Mildert  difplays  the  able  and  acute  reafoner;  ihedif* 
creet  and  temperate  difputant;  the  found  and  learned  divine; 
ibe  pious  and  devout  Cbriftian. — ^And  he  has  added  one  itiore  proof 
to  the  many  already  fupplied  of  the  zeal,  promptitude,  and 
judgement,  with  which  the  clergy  of  the  Eilabiiflied  Church  are 
always  ready  to  fiand  forth  to  encounter  its  enemies,  and  tO' defend 
it  againitthre  iniidious  attacks  of  the  fceptic,  or  the  more  rude  and 
licentious  aflaults  of  the  infideK 

In  his  firll  difcourfe  the  author  makes  the  following  juft  ob* 
^  fervatione  on  the  utter  inapplicability  of  arguments  a  priori  to  the 
Chriftian  religion. 

*^  But  it  would  ill  become  the  advocates  of  Divine  Truth,  to  fubmit  tha 
trial  of  its  claims  to  Chat  tribunal  of  human  opii;uon^  \vhichits  adverfaries 
would  thus  prefumptuoufly  fet  up«  For,  whatever  refpe^l  may  be  due  to 
thnfe  arguments,  by  which  wife  and  good  men  have  frequently  ihewn  the 
iitility,  or  rather  the  necelfity,  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  have  vindicated 
the  wifdom  and  goodncfs  of  its  feveral  difpenfations,  yet  never  ought  we  to 
concede,  that  the  proof  of  its  truth  depends,  in  any  wife,  on  our  ability  to 
fatisfy,  by  arguments  of  fuch  a  defcriplion,  thofe  who  cavil  at  its  fyftem* 
Our  Faith  is  founded  upon  the  ba&snfjTaiS,  not  o^ opinions.;  and  it  is  to  be 
proved,  like  all  oth^r  matters  .of  fad,  by  hiftorical  tellimony.  By  tedimony, 
divine  as  well  as  human,  it  is  firmly  fupported:  by  teftimony  which  none  of 
its  opponeots  have  yet  been  able  to  invalidate.  It  is,  therefore, hardly  to  ba 
txpededy  (hat  w«  iliould  go  forth  and  engage  the  adverfary  in  a  wide  and 

open 
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open  field  of  controvorfy,  to  the  negled  of  this  imp/tegnable  fortrefs  of  our  '  > 
F&\xh.     Rather  ought  we  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Royal  Pfalmid :; — 

*  Walk  about  Sion,  and  go  round  about  her ;  and  tell  the  towers  thereof, 

*  Mark 'well  her  bulwarks,   fet  up  her  houfe»,  rtwit  ye  may  teii  tbcm  that 
/  come  after.'— Pf.xWiii.  11, 12. 

*'  lodeed,  when  the  nature  of  the  argument  aprioriis  confidere^,  it  ap»> 
pears  to  be  a  kind  of  reafoning,  which  can  hardly,  without  arrogance,  be 
apphed  to  the  fubjed  of  Revealed  Religion.     For,  gnlefs  we  prefuine  that- 
our  underilandiDg  and  knowledge  are  commenfurace  with  thole  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  how  Aiall  we  venture  to  decide  upon  the  fitnefs,  expediency, , 
and  wifdom,  of  that  which  is  propofed  to  us,  under  the  fandion  of  pofitiye. 
external  evidence,  as  a  communication  of  the  Divine  will  ?     That  inea, 
ihould  not  give  implicit  belief  to  any  fyfteni,  which  (bus  piofeOes  to  be  of 
Diyine  authority,  without  due  enquiry  inUy.  the  teftimwy  by  which  it  is. 
fapportedi  19  highly  reafonable ;  nay  it  is  their  duty  to  make  that  enquiry 
m  far  as  they  have  opportunity  and  ability  fo  to  do.     But  to  clHini)  a  rigbty 
eyen  after  fufficK?nt  evidence  has  been  given  of  iCs  being  really  *  the  work 
of  God,^  to  quedion  its  expediency,  arrd  to  weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  our 
finite  uuderftandings,  appears  to  be  no  lefs  presumptuous  and  indecent, 
thaii  to  arraign  the  wifdom  at^d  goodnefsr  of  the  work^  of  Creation,  Aot* 
with/landinfg  the  Ynaqifold  proofs  of  rk|!ir  proceediog  from  an  ifniiiiitely-p«f-' 
fcft  Author. 

**  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  thefe  obfefvattons  are  oniy  applicable 
Inhere  the  Divine  authority  of  any  Religion  is  already,  fufiicientiy  atleflej 
by  its  proper  external  evidences;  in  oppofition  to  vhivh  only^  it  is  con- 
tendedy  that  all  4  priori  reafotiing,  on  the  purport  of  the  Divine  comrauni* 
oation,  muil  be  infufficieot  to  overthrow  its  authority,  being  no  better  than 
Spafom'ng  i^ainft  fad,  or  pppofing  human  opinion. and  conceit  to  infinite 
irifdom  and  knowledge.'* 

tn  fad^  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  are^  as  we  have  often  contend* 
#d9  the  fruits  of  buman  vanity.    The  mind  iniederJ  witli  this  vile 

{aflioi^,  afpires  to  exalt  itfeff  above  the  I'phere  which  its  Creator 
aa  aligned  it;  lo  reduce  every  thing  to  a  level  with  its  owu  uan- 
rpw>  pirciinifcribed,  and  finite  faculties;  and  to  jreje<St  as  falfe  f  very 
thing  which  is  above  its  own  comprehension.  In  oppQfition  to 
Ibcfa  vain,  prefinBptuous»  and  impious  notions^  Mr-  Van  Milderi 
demonftrates  the  infufficiency  of  human  reaibn  to  frame  a  religion 
for  itfelf.  He  iltews  the  complete  impqtence  oftlie  mod  eminent 
Cages  of  the  heathen  world  to  acquire  any  corre(3  notions  of  virr 
tae^and  vice^  of  moral  good  and  evil ;  or  to  obtain  the  knowledge 
ef  Divine  truths;  and  he  treats  with  proper  contempt,  the  arro-r 
gant  pretentions  of  thofe  modern  philofophiftSi  who  aflumea  ftipe!* 
|*iority  of  wifdom  over  the  Pagan  fagea  of  former  times. 

**  But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  afk,  whence  this  affumed  fuperiori* 
ty  of  modern  over  ancient  Philofophers  ha^arifen?  and  whence  the  ex* 
traordinary  iiiflux  df  ligiit  upon  thefe  latter  times  has  b^en  derived  ?  1$ 
there  any  one  fo  infatuated  by  his  admiration  of  the  pretVht  age,  as  fcri* 
du/ly  to  think  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are  Arunger  and  more 
perfe^i  now,  than  they  were  wont  to  be;  or  that  the  particular  talents  of 
Jiimf^lf,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  who  fhone  fortii 
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in  di£*hi»in«#iei6f  (bit  G«mile  world  ?  Do  th«  ntaun  etin  of  Locke,  Ciid«^ 
worth,  Cumberland^  Ciarke,  Wilkins,  or  WolUiton,  (men  fu  juftly  eminent 
in  modern* times,  and  who  labowed  fo  inde<ktif|;abiy  to  perf»d  the  theory 
-  •(  natural  religioii)  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  greater  intellednal  ability, 
than  thofe  of  the  ccnfummate  NfaAets  of  the  Portico,  the  Grove,  or  the  Ly" 
tejivaf  How  U  it,  ttieff,  that  the  advocates  for  the  ^latvral  pcrfediion,  or 
perfe&ibihl^,  of  h'liman  H^afon^  do  not  perceive,  that,  fur  ail  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  prefent  over  ibrmer  times,  witb  refped  to  Religious  Know^ 
ledge,  we  m»(l  be  indebted  to  fame  intervenmg  cavfi,  and  not  to  any  a61ual 
enlai^eraei)t  of  the  human  faculties  f  h  it  to  be  l^lieved,ihat  any  man  of 
ibe  prefent  age,  of  whatever  natural  talents  be  may  be  poiTeO'cd,  could 
kave  advanced  one  ftep. beyond  the  Heathen  Philofophers,  in  his  purfuil 
.of  Divine  Truth,  had  he  lived  in  /Aetr  times,  and  enjoyed  only  the  light 
wbicb  was  bellowed  upon  iAemf  Or  can  it  fairly  be  proved,  that  merely 
by  the  light  of  Nature,  or  by  reafoning  upon  fuch  data  only  as  men  pol- 
fefs  who  never  heard  of  Revealed  Religion,  any  moral  or  religious  truth 
has  been  difcovered,  fince  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  atfeCted  to  give 
laws  to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the  pohtical  world?  That  great  im- 
provemenis  have  (ince  been  made,  in  framing  fyilems  of  Ethics,  of  Me« 
tapb>(ics,  and  of  what  is  called  Natural  Theology,  need  not  be  denied.  But 
tbeie  improvement**  may  eafiiy  be  traced  to  one  obvious  cauie,  the  wideiy* 
diffufed  light  ot  the  Gofpel,  which,  having  ftione,  with  more  or  lefs  luftre, 
en  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even  to  the  moll  fimple  and  illiterate  of  the 
fbns  of  men,  fuch  a  degree  of  knowledge  on  thefe  fuhjeds,  as,  without  it^ 
w«uld  be  unattainable  by  the  mod  learned  and  profound." 

.  Mr,  Vau  Mildert  proceeds  to  fhew  that  whatever  knowledge  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  a  future  ilate,  has  been  found  ^luong 
men,  has  been  recfsived  tradition  ally  >  and  proceeded  originally 
froQ]  Revelation.  And  in  fupport  of  this  pcfitioD,  be  ufes  the  fol- 
lowing iirong  and  unanfwerable  arguqaent. 

^'  It  is  indeed  hardly  poffible  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Truths  were  not 
revealed  to  man,  from  the  very  beginning.  For,  can  it  reafonably  be 
imagined,  that  Adam  was  left,  (even  in  his  primeval  condition,  when  his 
faculties  were  unclouded  by  fin  and  corruption)  to  acquire  the  knawledge 
of  hib  Creator  from  fuch  proofs  only,  as  the  light  of  Nature  could  afford 
him  ?  or  that  he  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  a  (late  iSi  uncertainty  and  con- 
Jedlure,  refpe^ting  the  continuance  of  his  being,  his  future  deftination,  the 
purpofes  ol  his  creation,  the  duties  which  he  bad  to  perform,  the  happinefs 
provided  fqr  hina,  and  the  means  .of  attaining  it  ?  On  all  thefe  points,  fo 
eilentii|.l  to  his  comfort  and  well-being,  mud  we  not  neceffarily  conclude, 
that  he  derived  inflrudlion  iihmediately  from  the  Fountain  of  Wifdo^i  ? 

^''  Equally  improbable  does  it  appear,  that,  after  his  FalLj  (when  fuch 
an  entire  change  bad  taken  place  in  his  views  and  expedlations,  when  fo 
much  greater  help  was  needful  for  bim,  and  fo  much  (Ironger  aflurance 
of  the  Divine  favour  towards  him  became' requifite  for  his  confolation 
and  fupport),  he  fhould  be  left  to  walk  in  darknefs,  or  to  trud  xu  his  own 
Conjectural  rcafonings  upon  what  iiad  been  before  revealed  to  him. 
There  is,  indeed,  fufficient  evidence  that  fiedi  information  was  then 
vouchfafed  to  man,  to  ihew  him  the  way  of  duty  and  of  happinefs.  The 
very  irlt  pirooiife  6f  a  Redeemer  is  a  proof,  that  fome  conmunication 
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inftantly  took  place,  between  his  Creator  and  him,  relative  to  hu  altered 
condition ;  and  we  may  well  fuppofe,  (nay,  we  can  hardly  but  fuppofe) 
that,  fo  far  a»  could  be  conducive  to  his  reHoration  to  life  and  happinefs» 
every  thing  was  explicitly  revealed,  which  it  behoved  him  either  to  believe 
or  to  do,  in  order  to  his  acceptance  with  God. 

'*  Here,  then,  we  have  an  eafy  folution  of  the  «[ueilion,  how.  the  world 

became  acquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  a  Future  State, 

•  without  fearching  for  it  by  abArad  reafoning,  i.  e.  by  reafoning  from  no* 

lions  fuppofed  to  be  inherent  in  the  mind,  or  indeed  from  argumentit  of 

any  kind,  independent  ol  Divine  communications. 

*'  From  Adam  to  Noah,  from  Noah  to  Abraham,  froin  Abraham  to 
Mofes,  from  Mofes  to  the  Jewiih  people,  and  from  them  to  the  reft  of  the 
world,  thefe  dodrines  were  handed  down  in  fucceflion,  and  occalionalJj 
confirmed,  illuftrated,  or  more  largely  unfolded,  by  fubfequent  Revelations. 
Through  thefe  preachers  of  Righteoufnefs,  whom  God  from  time  to  time 
raifed  up,  the  Gentiles  (in  addition  to  fuch  imperfcd  traditions  of  the 
fundamentals  of  Religion,  as  rouil  have  been  preferv^d  even  among  tbo 
moQ  corrupt  defcendants  of  Noah)  received  continual  inllruclion  and  ad- 
monition, until  the  deliverance  of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egyptian  bondage ; 
after  which  period,  they  were  Hill  oftentimes  witnefles  of  tremendous  i^ns 
and  wonders,  wrought  for  the  purpofe  of  overthrowing  their  idolatrous 
worihip,  and  imprcflfing  them  with  a  belief  and  a  dread  of  Jehovah,  the  God  > 
of  Ifrael,  whd  thus  maniiled  himfelf  in  an  efpecial  manner  as  the  tnie  and 
only  God,  to  the  exclufion  of  all  the  imaginary  Deities  of  the  Heathen 
world. 

'*  Henceforward,,  the  knowledge  of  Revealed  Religion  extended,  by 
various  means,  far  beyond  thofe  to  whom  it  was  'di redly  communicated, 
•Philofophers  the  moft  remote  from  the  land  of  the  Jews,  enjoyed  oppor- 
tunities, by  their  travels  into  EaAeru  countries,  of  enriching  themielvtt 
with  dotes  of  religious  truth  from  the  fountain-head.  The  earlier  and 
tater  difperfions  of  the  Jews  greatly  contributed  to  the  diffufion  of  this 
bUning:  and  to  the  Philofophers  who  immediately  preceded  the  coming  of 
Chrill,  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures  afforded  a  fupply  of 
information  on  Divine  fubjeds,  whifh  evidently  raifed  them  above,  their 
prcdecefTors,  and  gave  a  dignity  and  weight  to  their  fpeculations,  not  to 
be  found  in  thofe  of  remoter  ages.  Thus,  from  the  important  epoch , 
when  God  vouchfafed  -to  become,  peculiarly  and  exdufively,  as  it  were^ 
ihe  Deity  of  his  people  Ifrael,  the  reft  of  mankind  were  enabled,  through 
thefe  various  channels,  to  colled  many  fcattered  fragments  of  Divine 
Knowledge,  in  addition  to  thofe  general  notions  which  they.had  derived 
from  their  forefathers,  refpeding  the  great  fundamental  principles  of 
Theology  and  Morals.*' 

From  the  fame  fource^  the  author  confiders  the  moral  notions 
of  the  ancients  to  have  been  derived.  And,  indeed,  the  precepts 
of  Noah  have  long  been  regarded,  particularly  by  Jewifh  writers, 
as  having  conftituied  the  foundation  of  every  moral  code  which 
appeared  in  the  Heathen  world  which  very  well  accounts,  as  Mr. 
\.  M.oblerves,  "  for  their  fublime,  and  fometimcs  juft,jfjpfCM/a- 
iions  on  th6  Divine  nature  and  perfedlions." 

*'  But  with  refpcd  to  all  thefe  dodrines,  the  Being  and  Nature  of  God« 
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the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  a  Future  State  of  rewards  and  punifliments, 
and  the  obligation  of  Moral  Duty,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  that  they  who  have  * 
been  inflru^led  in  ihem  from  their  infancy,  are  i>>  accustomed  to  confider 
them  as  natural  and  necefTary  truths,  that  they  are  tittle  aware  in  what 
manner  the  knowledge  of  them  has  been  fiift  acquired.  They  fuppofe 
them  to  be  dedudions  'from  natural  principles,  or  difcoveries  of  human 
Reafon;  becaufe  they  are  in  all  refpeSs  fo  congenial  with  our  hopes  and 
wishes,  and  are  fo  ftrongly  attefted  by  every  thing  which  paffes  under  our 
contemplation  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  that  they  cannot  bo 
reiinquifhed,  without  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  underftand* 
ing.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  Phi lofophcrs  of  old  never 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  thefe  truths,  never  attained  to  a  convMon  of  any 
one  of  them:  nor  is  there,  perhaps,  at  this  day,  a  favage  nation  on  the 
globe,  which  can  properly  be  (kid.  to  know  or  to  believe  them.  Glim-* 
nierings  of  Ijght  and  information  there  have  always  been;  enough  to  ex* 
cite  the  hop^s,  and  fears,  and  wiOies  of  mankind,  but  not  enough  to  con* 
iirm  their  expedlatiuns." 

'The  aathor  next  proves  that  Natara]  and  Moral  Philofophj  are 
incapable  j^^ryi  of  inftru<5ling  their  followers  in  the  knowledge  of- 
God,  or  even  of  man,  confidered  as  a  Chrifiian.     In  regard  to 
Moral  Philofophy,  be  obfen-esf 

<*  It  IS  the  obiervation  of  one*,  who  had  m^de  the  extent  of  the  humaa 
faculties  his  peculiar  ftudy,  that  *•  Philofophy  is  as  unable  to  give  rules,  as 
*•  nature  is  to  praddfe  them/  Various  ate  the  p'rinciples  which  have  been 
adopted  as  the  baGs  of  Morals,  by  ancient*  and  modern  theories ;  fuch  as 
Utility^  Expediency,  the  Fitndfs  of  Things,  the  Beauty  of  Virtue,  the  Moral 
"  Senie  or  Confcience,  Juftice,  Veracity,  Public  Good,  and  the  like;  fon^e  of 
'which  differ  from  each  other  rather  in  name,  than  in  iubllance.  But  in 
er^ry  (yilem,  which  propofes  to  eitabliih  Morality  on  any  other  bafis  than 
that  of  the  Kevealed  Will  of  God,  there  is  one  fundamental  defedl,  that  no 
^ttsfaftory  account  js  given  of  moral  QbHgatlon^  properly  fo  called.  For. 
fiippoiing  any  of  thefe  fy items  to  be  right  and  well  founded;  the  queflibn  will 
fttll  return, '  Why  am  1  obliged  to  ^€t  thus?'*—*  Why  am  1  obliged  to  a<ft  in 

•  conformity  with  Truth,  Utility,  Fitnefs  of  things,  or  any  other  criterion 

*  which  may  be  propofed,  as  the  ted  of  right  and  wrong  V  -To  thefe  queflions 
no  proper  anfwer  can  be  given,  but  that  it  is  the  Will  of  God ;  and  that  if  we 
obey  not  His  Will,  we  mult  abide  the  confequemes,  and  fuffer  the  penalties 
attached  ^o  difobedience.  This  is  th^/anaion^  the  only  fandtion,  which  can 
9tn&\f  be  (kid  to  o6llge^us>lo  any  particular  rule  oi  condudl:  and  this  (as  was 

■  before  obferved)  mull  depend  on  the  declared  pwpoit  of  the  Almighty » to  re- 
ward or- punifli  us,  accordmg  to  our  conformity  or  oppofition  it  fuch  role," 

.  In  the  Eighteenth  Difcourfe^  the  author  thus  Turns  up  his  argu- 
ments, in  the  Hve  preceding:  difcourfes,  on  the  inability  of  man  to 
fraoie  av  religion  for  himfelt ;  on  the  inluiticiency  of  luttural,  mo- 
ral, or  inetaphyfical  philofophy,  to  lead  hiu3  to  a  knowledge  of 
divine  truth ;  on  the  reafonab.enefs  of  takmg  faith  fur  his  guifle 
jn  matters  above  the  reach  of  human  dilVovery  ;  and  on  the  inap- 


**  *  Baker  oq  Huixun  Learaing,  chap.  6. 
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pltcabiKty  of  a  priori  rcufoning  on  fuch  fubjeds;  ia  the  following 
proportions. 

*'  L  As  all  religion  is  fouaded  in  the  knoHvledge  of  God,  of  a  Futur* 
State,  and  of  the  Divine  Will,  a  Helifiou  which  does  not  give  us  fadtfadorj 
inibrmation  on  thele  points,  is  no  Religion  at  all,  or  worfe  than  none. 

*<  IL  Man  is  unable  to  acquire  any  certain  knowledge  of  thefe  points* 
without  Revelation;  aod^  confec^uently,  is  unable  to  frame  a  Religion  for  hini* 
fclf. 

*^  This  propofition  ii  proved  in  two  ways :  from  ihtfoB^  that  he  never  Jid 
attain  to  fuch  knowledge ;  from  the  rca/on  of  the  thing,  which  (hews  that  he 
never  could  aititin  to  it. 

'*  Thai  he  never  did  attain  to  it,  appears  from  a  fair,  and  impartial  (late- 
meotof  the  condition  of  the  Heathen  world  before  the  preaching  of  Chridianity ; 
and  ofthe  condition  of  barbarous  and  uncivilized  countries  at  the  prefent  mo« 
ment. 

*'  That  he  never  rWJ  attain,  to  it,  is  proved  by  (hewing  that  human  Rea« 
Ton,  unenlightened  by  Revelation,  has  tko  foundation  on  which  to  conftru^l  a 
folid  fyilem  of  Religion  ;  that  all  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  external 
communications,  and  conveyed  either  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  or. 
.  immediately  by  Divine  lofpiiratioQ  ^  that  thofe  ideas  which  are  fo'rmed  in  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfes,  can  communicate  no  knowledge  of 
^ir//f/a/ things;  and  that,  confequently,  for  this  kuQwledge  we  mufl  be  indebted 
wholly  to  I)ivine  Revelation. 

*'  In  reply  to  the  arguments  afualiy  alledged  to  prove  the  fufiiciency  of 
Natural,  Moral,,  or  Metaphyfical  Philofophy^to  guide  us  into  religious  truth, 
it  was  argued  as  follows: — 

'*  Natural  Philofophy  being  wholly  converfaiit  wtth  objects  o^/mfi^  it  it 
tmpoffible  chat  the  phenomena,  which  are  preiented  to  its  ioveltigatioi^ 
ihould  enable  us  to  difcover  j^iri/»a/  truths,  which  have  no  perceptible  coiuieo» 
tion  vnthfucb  objedls. 

*'  Moral  Philofophy,  without  the  fandlioo  of  Revelation,  is  radically  de« 
fedtive  in  its  principle;  becaufe  the  foundation  o£  moral  obligations  properly  fo 
called,  iitheviiliof  God;  and  becaufe,  without  ReveUtion,  we  cannot  dearly 
know  in  what  relations  we,  fland  to  the  Supreme. Being ;  nor  be  aflured  thai 
we  are  paying  him  an  acf^ptahle  fervice. 

*^  Metaphj/ical  Philofophy,  although  it  profefles  to  treat  ofnunJzs  well  at 
of  body,  and  to  inveAigate  the  forms,  qualities,  or  internal  eflences  of  things, 
rather  than  their  external  cfaaraders>  is  yet  incompetent  to  xnilrud  us  tix 
Theology,  or  fpiritoal  truths ; -becaufe  its  concluOons' mud  be  drawn  either 
from  obje^s  of  /en/f^  or  from  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind ;  tha 
former  of  which  cannot  advance  us  to  an  accquaiaunce  with  the  fpiritual 
and  inTifibfe  world  ;  nor  the  latter  difclo(e  to  us  the  mind  and  will  of  Gqs^ 
which  is  the  true  fource  and  fountain  of  all  Theological  truth. 

**'\l{.  Revelation  being  thus  necefiary  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  firft  principles  of  Religion,  it  becomes  reaibnable  and  npceflary, 
to  take  Faith  fox  our  guide ;  i.  e.  it  is  reafonable  and  neceffary,  tlut  we  fliould 
^  rely  on  ih£  Divine  nvord,  for  our  knowledge  of  religious  Truth. 

*'  This  portion  rells  upon  the  acknowledged  Attributes  of  God,  his  Onin 
nipotence,  his  Omnifcience,  and  bis  V  eracity  i  thathe  is  able  to  make  what  com. 
fnunication»  he  pleales,  that  hL  knowledge  is  perfe6%  and  univerfal,  and  that  be  ' 
fannot  lye.     Unbelievers  can  only  refute  this  podtion,  by  proving  thai  theie 
Attributes  do  not  belong  to  God,  or  that  the  Divhe  wifdqm  and  tr^ih  urt  no 

niore 
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more  to  be  retied  t(])on  xhkti  die  ^imm  .•  that  is  to  fiiy,  they  fnuA  prore  thher 
fbe  perfedlion  of  Man,  or  th«  imperfe^Ion  of  God. 

'  ••  IV.  From  mta's  inatbility  to  know  any  thing  of  Religion j  further  than 
k  i»  revealed  to  him,  and  from  the  ©eceflity  &f  hit  rcceirmg  it  by  Faith  in  God's 
Word,  u  follows,  thai  it  is  not  allowable  for  him  to  jai^e  of  Revelation,  upon 
any  principles  fuhverjt'ot  of  FaitL 

••  Since  Faith  ori^nates  in  a  convidion  of  the  wifdom  and  truth  ofOod,  it 
^nnot,  confidently  with  itfelf,  be  fwayed  by  arguments  which  militate vag:ain(l 
the  Divire  amhority :  and  fince  the  fubjc<Sls,  with  which  Faith  is  donverfant, 
are  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intclleft,  it  is  bound  to  receive  the 
Initha  cocnniunrcated  throu^^h  Revelation,  not  as  matters  of  controverfy,  but 
as  the  incontedable  didla  of  Supreme  Wifdom. 

**  Unbelievers  can  only  fet  afide  this  propoCtion,  by  bringing  pofitive  evi- 
dence, that  God  hath  rckafed  men  from  their  obligation  to  rely  upon  his  word  ; 
which  is  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed  : — or,  by  difproving,  upon  fome  ceriain 
and  infallible  data,  what,  upon  *the  authority  of  God!^  word,  we  are  called 
upon  to  believe ;  which  is  too  blafphemous  to  be  admitted. 

**  From  the  foregoing  Propofitions  may  be  deduced  two  corollaries  which 
will  ferve  as.  maxims  of  controverfy,  in  the  difcufiions  between  Infidels  and 
Believers;  and  a  departure  from  which  may  be  confidered  as  indicating  *  am 
'  eviJ  ieart  of  unbelief .*—F\r\i ;  that  Revealed  Religion  muft  be  received  at 
troe,  tlinhefs  clear  and  foiid  arguments  can  be  brought  to  invalidate  the  proofs 
of  fta  iommgfrom  God. — Secondly ;  that  no  argument  to  that  effeA  is  admif- 
liblc,  but  fuch  as  relates  to  its  evidences  as  a  matter  of  Fa(5b/' 

In  \k\t  five  fubfequent  (lifcourfcs  the  Hiftorical  Evidences  of 
Chrifttanity  are  coiifid<:red  and  enforced,  in  a  concife,  liiniinous, 
«nd  ioipreilive  nianner.  The  author  (hews  that  both  fncred  and 
profane  hiftory  combine  to  prove  certain  fa6ls;  and,  in  particular, 
that  before  the  period  at  which  ChrifUans  declare  tl.e  birth  of  Chrift 
to  tare  taken  place,  the  very  name  of  ChriRianity  was  unknown  ; 
aod  that  fobfequently  to  that  epoch,  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety, 
was  acknowledged,  received,  and  protedied.  On  the  fnppolition 
thnt  Chriftianity  was  a  mere  fable  or  impoilure,  as  fome  modern 
infidels  have  inipioufly  fuggefted,  it  is  not  polhble  to  account  for 
thefe,  and  other  admitted,  fads;'  while  the  Chriilian  has  a  plain 
unvarni(bed  biftory  to  relate. 

««  In  the  TCJgn  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  a  remarkable  perfon,  named  Jesus,  wat 
bom  in  the  land  of  Judea,  who,  though  of  lowly  parentage  and  education, 
camfe  (aixh  at  an  early  age  as  a  Teacher  fent  from  God;  wrought  nuinberleft 
miracles  in  the  prelence  of  multitudes  of  fpeflators ;  a(tont{hed  all  who  heard 
him  by  the  excellence  of  his  do^rines,  and  the  '  autiiority'  with  which  he  d^ 
dared  them  ;  won  the  admiration  of  all  men  by  his  fpotlefs  life  and  converik* 
tioo ;  boldly  rebuked  the  vices,  corruptions,  and  errors  of  his  countrymen, 
even  of  thofe  who  were  mod  diftinguiihed  for  learning  and  authority  ;  pre- 
di6^ed  many  very  extraordinary  events  which  exadlly  came  to  pals  ^  made 
difbiples  of  men  of  low  birth  and  mean  occupations,  whom,  though  unedu- 
cated and  ignorant,  he  enabled  to  preach  with  great  power  and  eifedl,  and  to 
perform  many  wonderful  works  $  forewarned  thefe  men,  that  neither  he  nor 
diejr  were  to  teceive  in  this  world  any  recompenfe  of  wealth,  power,  or  repe- 
tadoojbttt  that  they  would  bcexpoledto  continual  poverty  and  perfecmion  \ 

*  went 
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*  went  about  doing  good'  to  all,  both  frieods  and  eo^nriei ;  endured  the  tttmoft 
malice  of  the  Jewi£  Rulers  and  the  madnefs  of  the  people  ;  fubmittad  to  the 
mod  cruel  and  ignominious  fufferings  with  unparalleled  meeknefs  and  ibnitude; 
died)  and  was  buried  in  a  fepulchre  purpofely  fecured  and  guarded  to  prevent 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  followers  to  fabricate  a  ftory  of  hit  reviral; 
role  again  neverthelefs^  on  the  third  day,  and  appeared  at  fundry  times  to  bis 
difciples  ;  and,  laflly,  afcended  vifibly  into  heaven,  ble.iEng  his  apofiles,  and 
promifing  that,  within  a  fhort  time,  they  (hould  be  '  endued  with  power  from 

*  on  high,*  and  miraculouily  gifted  through  his  name  to  (hew  (igns  and  won- 
ders, to  caft  out  devils,  to  heal  the  Jlick,  to  fpeak  with  new  tongues,  to  preach 
the  Gofpel  among  all  nations,  and  fpread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  it  to  the 
uttermcft  part  of  the  earth. 

**  This  narratiTe,  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  four  £?angelifts,  b  follow* 
ed  by  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  thislafl  promife  of  JeBis, 
in  the  fudden  and  miraculous  defcent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apoftles ; 
whence  they  were  empowered  to  fpeak  languages  of  which  they  were  before 
wholly  ignorant,  to  work  great  and  (ignal  miracles^  and  to  preach  dodrines 
far  beyond  the  wiidbm  of  man  to  invent  or  to  conceive.    This  they  did,  not- 
withf landing  the  rage  and  bigotry  of  the  Jews,  and  the  proud  philofopby  of 
th^  Heathens ;  making  profelytes  of  all  nations,  and  among  all  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men,  though  without  bribe  to  offer,  worldly  intereil  to  promote, 
or  any  means  of  gratifying  the  corrupt  paffions  of  human  nature ;  and  finally 
fealing  with  their  blood  the  truth  of  the  do£lrines  which  they  taught,  and  of 
'the  fadts  which  they  attefted  on  their  own  perfonal  knowledge. 
'  *'  BeGdes  thefe  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  there  was  alfo  one  of  ilill  roofe 
extraordinary  character  and  circumftances,  a  man  bred  and  bom  a  Jew,  a 
bigotted  difciple  of  the  (traiteii  fed  of  Judaifra»  a  vehement  periecator  of  the 
followers  of  Jefus,  and  Simulated  by  intereft  and'tncHnation  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  cru/h  this  Religion  in  its  very  infancy.     Yet  was  this  man 
fuddenly,  and  in  a  mod  wonderful  manner,  converted  to  faith  in  the  Gofpel» 
became  one  of  its  mod  ftrenuous  and  fuccefsful  Preachers,  and   fuflered   . 
martyrdom  for  its  fako. 

'*  Refpeding  fads  of  fo  extraordinary  a  kind  as  thefe,  it  feeras  impodi- 
ble  that  any  perfons  profeiling  to  relate  them  from  their  own  perfenal  know- 
ledge flieuld  be  themfelves  deceived  ;  and  equally  impoffible  that  they  (hould 
impofe  them  on  others  as  true,  if  they  had  not  really  taken  place.  The 
evidence  of  men's  fenfes  is  the  proper  proof  of  all  human  tranfadions :  and 
nothing  is  here  related  of  which  the  fenfes  of  mankind  were  not  fully  com- 
petent to  form  a  JHdgment.  There  was  alfo  the  greateft  publicity  in  the 
things  faid  to  have  been  done  :  and  they  iveie  of  fuch  a  nature  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  any  impolitiun  by  art,  or  any  fallacy  from  accidental  caufcs.^' 

Wc  cannot.follow  this  able  divine  through  the  wholfe  of  his  ar^- 
tnents  on  the  different  evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  neceffary  to  exhibit  any  more  fpecimens  either  of  his 
mode  of  reafoning,  or  of  the  ilyle  of  his  compoiition.  He  has 
proved  himfeif  amoll  able  champion  of  the  Chriilian  caufe,  abound* 
ing  in  zeal,  but  equally  abounding  in  judgement.  He  is  ftrong 
without  feverity;  temperate  without  tamenefs :  he  oppofes  his  ad* 
verfaries  with  fairnefs,  but  makes  no  unguarded  nor  unwarranta- 
ble conceflions:  he  proves,  by  his  own  exertions,  the  efficacy  of 

human 
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AunaiMn  reafon,  when  properiy  dire^led  and  virtuoufly  applied; 
-mbile  he  marks  its  boundaries  wiLh   precifion,  reproves  itstrani'^ 
gfetlions  with  firmnei's;  and  aflerts  with  confilleot  ftedfuitnels  the 
eiBfMre  of  Faith. 

The  ftyle,  throughout  the  work,  is  uniformly  perfpicuous,  nerv- 
ous, ancf  clafficaHy  corre6i.     We  have  noticed  only  a  iingle  word 
to  which  an  objeftion  can  be  urged^  in  the  two  volumes.     In  pp. 
96  and  285  of  vol.  ii,  the  term  promotive  occurs^  which  is  not  a 
Jegitimate  expreffion^  and  for  the  ufe  of  which  we  know  no  example. 


A  Portraiture  of  Quakerifm,  as  taken  ftom  a  View  of  the  Moral 

Education,  Difcipliney  peculiar  Cujioms,  Religious  Principles, 

political  and  cwil  (Economy,  and  CharaBer  of  the  Societt/  of 

Friends,     By  Thoiiias  Clarkfon,  M.  A.  Author  of  feveral  Elliiya 

on  the  Subjedl  of  the   Slave-Trade.      3  vols.    8vo.  Longman. 

1806. 

« 

THAT  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  (hould  fit  down 
to  write  a  Portraiture  of  Quakerifm,  feemed  to  us  on  firft  fight  to 
be  a  little  out  of  the  common  courfe  of  authorOiip ;  but  when  we 
found,  from  a  perufal  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  they  eohtain 

'  an  almoil  uninterrupted  eulogy  of  the  Quaker  fyilem,  in  principle  as 
well  as  in  pra6lice>  we  were  obliged  to  pronounce  the  vv^^-k^  at  leaft 
ex  cathedra,  and  to  conclude  that,  if  the  author  had  not  a6la- 
ally  joined  in  fellow(hip  with  the  fociety,  he  muft  at  any  rate  have 
abjured  many  of  tbofe  principles  and  dodrines  which  ne  held  at 
the  time  of  his  fubfcripti'on. 

I  The  truly  refpedlable  fociety  here  pourtrayed  is  now  known  to 
the  public  chiefly  in  the  walks  of  commerce  and  of  pradlioai  mora- 
lity ;  for  their  theological  controverfies  and  polemical  exacerba- 
tions^ which  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the  different  profeflbrs^ 
and  nfore  oftenfible  to  the  world,  ceafed  near  a  century  ago  :  we 
fee  them  individually  on  every  exchange,  and  in  every  market,  and 
on  eccafions  of  publicdifirefs  and  thepreflfure  of  calamity  we  always 
£nd  them  prompt  and  forward  to  relieve  :  but  in  the  hours  of  leifure 
and  relaxation  we  never  meet  them  in  the  fecial  circle,  nor  at  any 
of  the  places  of  public  amufement;  fo  that  our  intelligent  readers  ^ 
wiU„  perhaps,  be  re^dy  to  wonder  how  the  author  found  means 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  the  fedl  fufficient 
for  fo  ample  a  developeraent  of  it:  this  he  will  explain. 

Mr.  Clarkfon  publiQied,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  an  Eflay  on 
the  African  Slave-Trade,  which  obtained  the  firft  prize  in  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge ;  and,  in  coqfequence  of  this  and  other  pub- 
lications on  the  fame  fubjedi,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the 

.  Society  of  Friends,  many  of  whom  had  long  before  been  deeply  im- 

1>reirea  with  the  fame  notions  of  that  trade^  and  had  been  fedu- 
oufly  employed  to  effe<^  its  fubveriion. 

"Prom 
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"  From  tli«  yeor  1V87,"  fa3^s  be,  "  when  I  begm  to  d^ott  myMMN 
to  the  ftb<iIi(ion  of  th»*  flave-trade,  I  was  tbrown  frequentiy  into  Cb<i-40ti- 
pany  of  th^  people  called  Qtitkers.  Thefe  peofile  hitd  been  then  long  una- 
nimous upon  thia  fubje^.  Indeed,  they  h«d  placed  it  araon^  the  artrd^s 
of  their  religious  difciplinc.  Their  houCes  were,  of  coHrfe^  M)cn  to  me  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Hence  I  came  lb  a  knowledge  of  their  livii^ 
man.ierSf  which  no  other  perfon  who  Was  not  a  jQusker  could  have  ealiif 
obtained." 

Tlie  fubjeft  of  the  Portraitare  istreated  tinder  tbediffercntheaid* 
of  moral  education,  difcipUney  peculiar  cuftoms^  and  religious  te- 
nets, in  which,  having  fummoned  to  his  aid  the  all-falutary^icnce 
of  bookmaking,  the  potent  inftruoients  of  which  are  tautology  and 
amplification^  and  its  motto  *'  about  itj  gentle  Goddefs,  am  about 
it/*  the  author  has  eked  out  ll^ree  fair  fized  o^avos  of  fweet  mel- 
lifluous praife^  fometimeB  we  muft  coafefs  rather  over-loaded: 
much  of  what  he  meets  with  among  this  feduded  eikI  unknown 
fedtis  fupertatively  excellent,  almoit  every  thing  good,  and  fome 
few  things  only  might  be  rather  better :  but,  alas !  where  is  perfeC' 
tion  to  be  found  f  **•  Human  urn  eft  errare." 

We  ourfelves  refpeA  tlie  Society  of  Friends  as  members  of  focie^ 
ty ;  the  benevolence,  moral  re6^itude,  and  commercial  punctuality 
of  its  members,  have  always  excited  our  (incere  efteem,  although 
we  cannot  coincide  with  their  religious  opinions,  t^or  with  many  of 
their  pecu.*ir  cu/ioms  :  but  whilit  we  efteem  the  Quaker  cbara<^ef> 
i¥e  muft  not  lofe  fight  of  moderation,  and  the  author's  eulos^y  is 
fometimes  extravagant !  A  Kamtlbhatkan,  or  an  Anacharfis,  if  be 
fliould  chance  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  fliould  firft  meet  witk 
thefe  volumes,  might  be  fo  far  milled  by  them>  as  to  imagine  that 
there  was  nothing  in  fociety  quite  goed  except  amons  the  Quakers :% 
no  moral  excellence,  male  or  female,  but  efpecially  female ;  no 
juft  eftimate'of  human  life;  but  little  real  piety  and  true  religion, 
except  among  the  Quakers, 

however,  if  we  be  rightly  informed,  the  high-founded  titillating 
melody  of  praile  which  pervades  thefe  volumes  is  not  more  than 
the  fociety  has  been  capable  of  inhaling;  for  it  feems  that  nt?arly 
a  whole  imprefliion  has  been  already  fold,  chiefly  amongft  ibem- 
felves,  without  any  avaricious  intervention  of  bookfellers^  thofe 
dear-bought  obfl:etricians  to  authors*  ^  -  * 

**  There  is  one  trait  in  the  Quaker  manners  which  runs  throogh  the 
whole  fociety,  as  far  as  I  have  fedn,  in  their  houfes,  and  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. Thefr  hofpiiality  in  their  own  houfes,  and  their  great  attention  anSl 
kindnefi),  foon  force  out  of  (ight  all  ideas  of  uncourteoufncfs.  '  The  Qua- 
kers appear  to  be  particularly  gratified  when  thofe  who  vifit  thent  aik  f<^r 
what  they  want.  Inftead  of  confidering  this  as  a  rudenefs  or  intrufion,  the^ 
eileeih  it  as  a  favour  done  them.  The  circurnitance  of  asking  on  fuch  an 
occafion  is  to  them  a  proof  that  their  vifitora  feel  themfelves-at  home.  Jtf- 
^eed  they  almod  always  defire  a  Arunger  who'basimen  itltrodiiced  to  tbc^, 
*  to  be  free.'  This  is  their  'uStM  exproffioo.  Nothtog-  oaa  Jb«  ^aore^  tmiy 
*    '  .polit% 
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fMtt  tbftb-tfaat  conduA  tp  anoiber,  by  which  he  fhall  m  iiKtuced  to  fecl- 
ImuMf  us' comfortably  fituato  as  if  hd  were  in  his  own  boa fe." 

W^  certainly  would  not  advife  aUthoi*s  or  others  to  quarrel  with* 
their  bread  and  cheefe,  but  tru^  gratitude  for  true  hofpitality  never 
Deed  overleap  the  boundary  of  true  moderation;  ana  if  this  were 
«ny  part  of  the  general  motive  for  the  (train  of  eulo;;y  which  runs 
through  the  work,  we  muii  conceive  that  it  is  Overdone;  that  it  is 
more  than  ihe  nature  of  the  cafe  requires;    that,,  however  graci- 
^uily  it  may  have  bepn  accepted  by  the  Society  of  l^rienlis)  it!  is  ne- 
▼ertnelefs  too  much  for  I  he  tufte  of  general  readers. 
•    Whilft  the  lady  was  fitting  for  the  portrait,  (he  fecms  to  'hav« 
admitU^d'the  painter  to  her  entire  -confidence;    and  he  may  have 
difcovered,  whiKl  he  was  etching,  how  much  colouring  he  might 
venture  to  lay  on  the  pitTiure :    his  calculation  feems  to  have  been 
tolerably  accurate,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  reception  of  the*  work, 
'    Every  privation  which  the  Quakei*  fyftem  prefcrib^s  is  fupported 
in  detail ;    and  becaufe  evil  pailions  are  frequently  generated  at 
play,  at  the  theatre,  in  novel  reading,  in  dancing,  mu(rc,  ahd  field 
fliVerfioas,  therefore  it  is  argued  that  fuch  purfuits  ought  to  he  to* 
lally  avoided ;  that  is,  the  Quakers  hold  this  do6lrine,  and  our  au«s 
Ahor  takes  up  their  c^ufe.     Moderation  is  our  watch  word,  and  wc, 
have  nox^bjediion  to  the  ufe  of  a  thing  merely  becaufe  fools  af^ufe 
it :  neither  can  we  from  our  experience  join  with  the  autUor  in.hia 
opinion,  thai  :^^  the  youth  of  this  fociety  who.  are  educated  under 
ibis  lyftem  of  privations,  get  earlier  into  a  knowledge  of  juft  fenti'* 
aients,  or  into  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  into  a  knowledge 
of , the  true  wifdom  of*  life,  than  thofe  of  the  world  at  large."     If 
*  )>y  the  words  ^'  world  at  large,"   the  author  mean  civilized  fociety. 
at  home  of  fimilar  rank,  which  is  the  only  comparifon  he  ought  to 
tnake^  we  deny  the  faA.    Negation  of  vice  does  not  involve  pof« 
leQion  of  virtue;  nor  ie<5iarian  maxims,  repeated  by  rote^  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  the  true  wifdom  of  life. 
.     n  feems  to  us  rather  ungracious  to  bedow  an  almoft  UQqualifie4 
Approt^atiOD  on  the  Quaker  fyftem  of  moral  education,  when  it  h 
-at  the  expeuce  of  the  chara<5ler.of  fociety  at  large,    unlefs  (b- 
^sirt^  a^  large  were  fa  deeply  involved  in  turpitude  and  deformity 
:m  to  warrant  it.  . 

W^  know  thai  a  great  proportion  of  thofe  who  indulge  in  tha 
-fileafures  af  Jiiufic,  dancing,  the  theatie,  and  other  diveifions  here 
itimmeraiedy  retain  the  moraf,  amiable,  focial,  and  iympathetic 
^vuftoeaia  ae  great  a  degree  asany  perlbns  whatever:  indeed,  tha 
author  feems  willing  to  allow  fome  latitude  in  the  purfuit  of  roufic^ 
'^thd  to  exi?epi  that  from  the  general  cenfure  :  he  woald  proba,bIy 
^mafider  this  accompiiUiia'ent  ao  additional  charm  in  the  chara^f 
^•ibeQaalter  ladies,  for  whom  be  iliews  fo  decided  a  {mrtialily.  .^ 
«.  Hi3  Aarfced  preference  for  Qujftker  ladies  is  evinced  b^  the  follow* 
ing  quotation,  and  we  ihrewdly  fulpe^  that  thafa  fantimaoti,  ai)d 
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otben  of  fimiUir  tendency  in  di&rent  parts  of  the  work,  may  h««t 
coft  the  author  a  ettrtain  Mh$rc,  and  that  they  may  fometimet  oc« 
cafion  him  to  fit  noeafy  in  female  circles  of  his  own  commuDity. 

**  When  men  wi(h  to  marry,  they  wi(h  at  ]eaA,  if  they  be  men  of  fenfe» 
to  find  fuch  women  as  are  virtuous,  prudent,  and  domeftic ;  fucb  as  have 

,  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  folly  and  difYipation  of  the  world.  Now,  if  a  Quaker 
IdoVf  into  his  own  fociety,  he  will  generally  find  the  female  part  of  it  of 
this  defcription.  Female  Quakers  excel  in  thefe  points.  But  if  he  looks 
into  the  world  at  large,  he  will  generally  And  a. contrail  in  the  females 
there.  Thefe,  in  genera^  are  but  badl^  educHted.  They  are  taught  to 
place  a  portion  of  their  happtnefs  in  finery  and  Aiow.  Utility  is  abandon- 
ed  for  faftiion.  A  kind  of  &lfe  and  dangerous  tafte  predominates.  Scan- 
dal and  the  card-table  are  preferred  to  the  pleafures  of  a  rural  walk.  Vir- 

*ttte  and  modeRy  are  to  be  feen  with  only  half  tbeir  eneigies,  being  oter> 
powered  by  the  noxioufnefs  of  novel-reading  principles,  and  by  the  moral 
taint  which  infeAs  thofe  who  engage  in  the  varied  rounds  of  a  faihionaUf 
life*  Hence  a  want  of  knowledge,  a  love  of  trifles,  and  a  diflipated  turn 
of  mind,  generally  charaderise  thofe  who  are  confidered  as  having  had  tbi 
education  of  the  world.'* 

The  difcipline  of  the  Quakers  ii  ezercifed  in  their  monthly^ 
quarterly^  and  yearly  meetings,  which'  the  anthor  bat  chofen  to 
<;all  Courti ;  for  what  reafon  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  think  tbii 
term  is  fan^ioned  by  the  ufage  of  the  fe£l :  in  fad,  there  does  not 
Appear  to  be  any  near  approximation  to  our  courts  of  law,  nor  any 
thing  Kke  Judge  or  Jury  in  them ;  and  our  readers  will  probably 
he  at  aJofs  to  conceive  how  any  great  deal  of  important  bufineft 
Can  be  tranfafied  in  thefe  courts,  or  any  matters  in  which  difcuffioa 
and  debate  precede  the  deciiion ;  for  the  mode  ef  afcertaining  the 
deeifion  appears  tons  fingular,  and  liable,  if  pra^fed  oa  a  broad 
fcale,  to  very  ferioas  dgediions. 

*  ''It  may  be  obi^rved,  that  whether  fuch  bofinefs  as  that  whidi  1 
have  jttft  detailed,  or  any  other  fort,  comes  before  the  meetiogf  it 
it  decided,  not  by  the  influence  of  numbers,  but  by  the  weight  of 
feligiout  charaAer.'^  We  apprehend  the  initiated  underftand  this. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  the  formation  of  thefe  meetines,  he  fays, ''  We 
have  feen,  on  a  former  occafion,  the  Quakers  with  tbeir  feveral  de*  ■ 
putifes  repairing  to  difierent  places  in  a  coontv  ,*  wtwrtnow  to  iea 
them  repairing  to  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  A  man  cannot 
travel  at  this  time,  biit  he  fees  the  Quakers  in  motion  from  all  parts, 
fliaping  their  coarfe  for  London,  there  to  exercife,  as  will  appeal 
Ihortly,  die  power  of  depoti^yjudges,  and  le^iflators,  iti  turn,  and 
to  inveftigote  and  fettle  the  atfairs  of  the  focuety  for  the  preoadlag 

Idf  thefe  meetings,  befidet  other  matters,  cognisance  it  taken  of 
the  deviations  from  preicribed  rules,  in  the  conduA  of  individuals ; 
and  if  thefe  deviations  be  very  important,  and  perfifted  in,  exdu^ 
fioQ  from  memberfhip  eofoes ;  and  on  this  point'the  author  argaes^ 
4Mr  rather  pleads  the  caafe  in  a  manner  not  fatisfaaory  to  oa. 
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^  **  Thofe  who  arc  born  in  the  fociety,  are  horn  under  the  fyftcm,  and  ar« 
tfi  general  educated  f(»r  it.  Thofe  who  become  converted  to  the  religion'oC 
tha  focietv,  know  beforehnnd  the  terms  of  their  ad  million.  And  it  will 
mppetLt  to  all  to  be  an  cquitabfe  in^litutlony  becaufe  in  the  adminidration 
'^  U  there  is  no  exception  of  perfons." 

We  did  not  know  that  the  equal  adarioiftTRtion  of  laws  coofti* 
toted  theetiuity  of  the  laws  To  adminiftered,  mid  we  think  the  ar- 
mament of  the  above  quotation  more  applicable  to  a  country  beiie* 

J^  chib,  which  has  printed  rules  for  the  vfe  ofift  tnembers,  than  to 
a  religious  (ociety  profefledly  eftablKhed  on  Chriflian  principles..' 

From  the  rules  and  regulations  of  every  Chrifiinn  fociety  an 
appeal  will  always  lie  to  the  principle-)  on  which  they  are  profefled 
to  be  founded,  and  to  the  record  from  which  thofe  prirtciples  arc 
extracted  or  educed.     Jf  any  of  the  deviations  of  individuals  cd?- 

.  ^zabte.by  thefe  meetings,  and  which  incur  the  difpleafure  of  the  - 
jfociety^  or  the  pains  of  excommunication,  fhould  be  found  to  be  de* 
viatioas  from- rules  pot  authorized  by  that  record,  •  fuch  difpleafure 
and  fuch  pains  areevidenliy  unjuft  and  unwarranted,  and  are  cer- 
tainly not  equitable  merely  becaufe  they  may  be  equalljf  difpenfed 
to  all 

Let  us  try  one  ioOance  only,  and  one  as  frriiftly  adhered  to  by* 
this  fe^i  as  any  other,  that  of  one  of  their  members  forming  the 
Jiiarriage  contra^  with  a  perfon  of  another,  perfuafion.     St.  Paul 
fays,  *'  If  any  brother  have  a  wife  that  belieVeth  not,  and  (He  be 
pleafed  to  dwell  with. him.  let  him  not  put  her  away :  and  the  Wo^ 

\  man  which  hath  a  bufband  which  believeth  not,  and  he  be  pleafed 
to  dwell  with  her,  let  her  not  leave  him ;  for  the  tttiMieving  huf- 
band.  is  fandi6ed  by  the  wife,  and  the  aubelieving  wife  is  fandifled 
by  the  huiband.^' 

a  We  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  St.  Paul,  with  thefe 
fentiments  imprcflrd  on  his  mind,  would  not  have  iniiituted  that 
portion  of  the  Quaker  fyftem  which  pre&ribes  eaK?ommunicalion 
for  this  offence,  however  othervvii'e  meritorious  the  parties  may  bei. 
Keilher  in  the  Gofpel,  nor  in  the  Aifts  of  the  Apoftles,  is  any  pre- 
cife  diredion  to  be  found  relative  to  this  fuhjedt,  but  the  fpirit  of ' 
the  whole  is  decidedly  againft  aiiy  fuch  reftri'Slion  as  the  Quakers 
Impofc;  and  we  are  fully  perfuaded  their  rule  in  this  cafe  is  un« 
chriftian  and  untenable  on  a  legitimate  appeal. 

So  niucb  for  our  author's  powers  as  an  advocate  and  a  logician ; 
ear  readers  may,  if  they  pleafe,  try  his  other  reafonings  and  other 
of  the  Quaker  rules  by  the  above  mentioned  Chriftian  criterion^ 
the  one  which  majl  be  admitted,  and  the  only  one  which  can  be 
admitted,  in  any  Chriftian  fociety. 

**  The  peculiar  cuCtonis"  of  the  Quakers  In  drefs,  language,  decoi- 
mm,  &c.  8cc.  are  diffufely  treated ;  thefe  are  well  known  to  "the 
*trorM ;  and  the  author  fupports  his  charaAer'of  advocate  and  apo» 
logift  throughout  the  work.     It  is  not  our  boiinefs,  nor  confident 
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i^'ith  our  limits,  to  dlfcufi^  thefe  points  feverally.  How  far  fuch  pc* 
<:uliaritic8  contribute  to  the  formation  of  virtuous  condud):,  and  how 
far  to  that  of  fedlafiun  pride,  our  readefs  may  determine  for  them* 
lelves,  and  will  doubtlefs  determine  varioufly,  according  to  their 
different  experience  and  their  different  views ;  but  there  is  one  ef- 
fe<5^  arifing  from  them  which  mull  he  ftrikingly  obvious  to  all,  and 
in  which  we  mud  all  agree,  and  that  is,  thut  thefe  peculiarities 
produce  a  feparalion  and  fecluiion  from  general  fociety,  which  no- 
thing but  the  fpirit  of  commerce  could  ever  have  broken  in  upon* 
It  is  this  f(>ii'it,  and  this  only,  that  has  prevented  the  Quaker  fyf* 
tern  from  becoming  u  perfedi  nionallery,  and  the  Quakers  from  be» 
coming  perfe6t  monks.  The  walls,  it  is  true,  are  not  built  of 
jfione  or  of  wood,  but  with  materials  perhaps  (Ironger  than  either^^ 
with  difcipUne  ;  and  they  are  formidable  enough  to  operate  on  the' 
orthodox  a  fecluiion  from  general  fociety  at  every  point,  bat  at 
the  breaches  which  the  fpirit  of  commerce  continually  makes, 
atid  which,  when  made,  are  fure  to  form  outlets  too  wide  to  be 
firidtly  guarded.  We  value  the  facilities  of  accefs  to  general  foci- 
ety fo.  ver^  l^ighly>  and  efliimate  the  effe6^s  of  an  eajy  intercourfe 
with  our  fellows,  fo  favourable  to  virtue  and  to  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  bed  emotions  of  humanity ;  to  benevolence,  good  nature,  ur- 
banity, and  to  all  the  amiabilities  of  life,  that,  we  are  free  to  cdnfefs, 
we  look  with  fufpicious  eye  on  every  thing  that  would  tend  to  fe- 
ceffion,  on  every  thing  that  would  Ihut  up  and  feparate^  on  every 
thin^  that  woilid  create  what  is  (trongiy  marked  in  this  le<£l-— the 
tfprit  de  corps, 

.  We  muft,  therefore,  confider  the  *'  peculiar  cuftoms*'  of  the 
.Quakers  as  meriting  not  an  apology,  not  an  eulogy,  but  a  free  and 
unfliackled  difcuflion  ;  and  the  light  of  fcientific  fentiment,  that 
•light  before  the  beams  of  which  all  errors  an^  abfurdities  fly  one  by^ 
one  unto  the  full  effulgence. 

Our  author  commences  his  view  of  the  *'  religion"  of  the  Qua- 
kers with  a  fentiment  truly  liberal,  to  a  part  of  which  all  zealous 
fe^Sarians  will  be  likely  to  demur. 

*'  If  men  do  but  fear  God,  and  work  rtghteoufnefst  whatever  their  CfariF- 
tian  denomination  mny  t)e,  it  js  fufficient.  Every  fyftem  of  religion  which  i^ 
founded  on  the  principles  of  Chriftianity  mud  be  capable,  if  heartily  em- 
braced, of  producing  temporal  and  eternal  happinefs  to  man.  At  leait, 
ttian,  with  bis  limited  underlUnding,  cannot  pronoupce  with  any  abfolute 
certainty  (hat  bi«  own  fyOem  is  fo  far  preferable  to  that' of  his  neighbour* 
that  it  is  pofitiveiy  the  beft ;  or  that  there  will  be  any  material  diflerencs 
•in  the  future  bappioefs  of  thofe  who  foHow  the  one  or  the  other."    ' 

They,  who  are  defirous  of  ftudying  the  religious  creed  of  tbe.Qua- 
kers,  or,  to  fpeak  more  technically,  iht:'ir fcheme  offahation,  will 
find  a  pretty  ample  and  diffufive  developement  of  it  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  and  to  fuch  we  recommend  the  per'ufal  of  it. 

With  TCfpeA  to  their  leading  tenei^  that  of  immediate  emana- 
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tory  infpirationy  we  conceive  the  author  (who  is  ftill  the  advocate) 
is  not  quite  correft  when  he  dales,  or  rather  implies,  that  this  was 
a  doctrine  held  by  the  primitive  fathers  and  the  Proteftant  reform-, 
crs.  We  believe,  that  neither  Gregory,  Jerome,  Luther,  nor  Me-J 
lancthon^  if  living  at  this  moment,  would  coticar  precije/y  with  the' 
Quakers  in  this  point :  they  fupported  the  doArine  of  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on  the  heart,  and,  probably,  with 
bet  few  (hades  of  difference  from  each  other ;  but  it  was  always,  or 
for  the  mod  part,  in  connection  with  outward  means :  they  appear 
to  have  believed  that  the  Word,' as  delivered,  could  not  operate 
any  beneficial  effedl  on  the  foul,  without  the  intervention  and  co- 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace;  but  they  did  not  generally  ex- 
pe£l  of  wait  for  thofe  independent  and  unconne6led  emanations 
and  indueoces  which  the  Quakers  profefs  to  experience. 

As  this  is  a  very  leading  point  in  the  fyftem  of  quakerifm,  the 
author  (bould  not,  as  a  theologian,  have  involved  it  in  ambiguity, 
or,  oat  of  complaifance  to  the  Quakers,  have  fuffered  the  un^ 
wary  reader  to  go  away  with  an  impreflion  that  the  primitive  fa« 
then  and  the  reformers  V9%te  Quakers;  Quakers,  at  lead,  in  the 
effenee  of  their  fpiritual  belief.  Indead  of  implying  the  identity  of 
their  inetaphyGcal  opinions  and  faith,  he  (h6uld  have  pointed  out 
the  precife  didin<^ion.  -^His  acquaintance  with  theological  litera- 
ture mud  have  taaght  him  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  his  of- 
fice Ibotild  have  been  not  to  bfend;  buHodifcriminiite. 

The  cbara6ler  of  the  Quakers  for  "  morality,  benevolence,  hu- 
manity, complacency  of  mind,  dedfadnefs,  true  courage,  pundlua- 
lity  to  eng^ements,  8cc.  8cc.  8cc.  is  pourtrayed  in  a  very  flattering 
Bianner;  to  which  the  few  unfavourable  points  towards  the  end 
ferve  rather  as  a  fpil  than  a  counterpoife. 

4  We  hope  the  author  may  be  fincere  and  faithful  in  his  Portrait^ 
nre,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  chara6ler  id 
t|iefe  points ;  bat  we  think  the  eulogy  is  rather  more,  the  colour- 
ing rather  higher,  than  true  modedy  and  moderation  could  with- 
out a  blufti  either  give  or  receive.  If  the  Portraiture  be  faithful, 
and  the  eulogy  fincere,  we  do  not  fee  how  the  author  can  be  any 
thing  elfe  than  a  convert,  or  how  he  can  efcape  an  intimate  union 
and  communion  with  a  fociety  he  fo  highly  and  generally  approTea 
and  extols.  A6lions  fpeak  louder  thai)  words,  and  he  (houid  feal 
his  tedimony  by  profelytifm. 

It  appears  that  the  numbers  in  this  connexion  are  on  the  decline. 
^*  The  general  opinion  is^  and  the  Quakers,  I  apprehend,  will  not 
deny  but  lament  it,  that  thofe  who  go  out  of  the  fociely  are,  upon 
the  whole,  more  numerous  than  thofe  who  come  into  it  by  con- 
Vincement;  and,  therefore;  that  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  de^ 
4creafe  among  them.''  This  is  not  conclufive  reafpning;  for  the 
author  allows,  in  another  place,  that "  the  Quakers  are  a  fober 
and  temperate  people ;  that  they  genarally  marry  at  a  proper  age ; 
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and  that  they  have  large  families.  It  is  therefore  impoflible,  if  the 
del'cendants  of  the  early  Quakers  had  continued  in  the  fociety>  that 
their  number  fliould  not  have  been  much  larger  than  we  find  it  at 
the  prefent  day ;  and  if  fo,  there  muft  have  been  a  leceflion  or  an  ex« 
puiiion,  HmouDting^  notwithftanding  all  iuflu^  by  converiionj  to  a 
decreafe.'* 

'  "  That  the  Quakers  are  on  the  decline,  there  is  no  doubt ;"  but 
in  (lead  of  lamenting  the  fad,-  as  our  author  does^  we  are  inclined 
to  view  it.  as  a  fymptom  of  the  general  improvement  of  fooiety  at 
large^  and  of  the  daily  increafing  light  uf  fcience.  The  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Briti/h  prefs,  freedom  of  difcuHion>  and  an  unlimit-. 
ed  circulation  of  opinion,  whilft  they  generate  and  foiler  the  broad 
principles  of  genuine  Chriftianity,  tend  at  the  fame  time  to  break 
the  charm  of  fedarian  fyflems,  and,  by  the  coljifion  of  fentiment^ 
to  fmooth  the  afperitrer.  of  prejudice,  and  clean fe  away  the  ruft  of 
«rror  and  ignorance,  accumulated  by  the  (lagnant  torpor  of  mo« 
nallic  feclufion :  they  illumine  the  recefTes  which  before  were 
gloomy,  enliven  the  paths  which  before  were  dreary^  and  open  to 
the  philanthropift  a  more  Aire  profpedl  of  the  future  melioration 
of  mankind  than  the  world  has  ever  enjoyed. 

We  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  work  before  u$;than  many 
of  our  readers  may  think  it  merits ;  but  it  fcemed  a  novelty  to  a% 
for  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  £ngland  to  (land  forth  as  aa 
apolocift  fur  the  Quakers.  However,  we  may  venture  to  aflert, 
ihat  the  fociety  has  not  found  fo  general  ah  upologift  and  advo- 
cate fince  the  days  of  Barclay  ;  and,  provided  they  can  dia;eft  the 
ilrain  of  eulogy,  they  may  certainly  think  themfelves  peculiarly 
favoured. 

If  we  had  judged  a  priori,  we  (hould  have  pronounced,  what 
.iappears  to  be  thefadl,  that  the  work  would  find  a  ready  fale  with- 
in the  circle  of  the  fociety,  and  itmav,  ^s  the  author  apprehends, 
he  ferviceable  v^itliin  that  circle,  "  by  affording  to  the  Quakers 
themfelves  fome  leflbns  of  utility :,"  but  whether  the  world  ttt  Iarg0 
%ill  liften  to  tire  voice  of  the  charmer,  or  wiiether,  if  they  QiuU  a&tend 
to  his  delineation  and  his  arguments,'  it  (hall  produce  any  uugmen* 
iation  of  numbers  to  the  fociety,  or  any  diffafed  convi^on  of- the 
'truth  of  the  Quaker  fcheme,  and  the  propriety  of  its  habits  and  pe- 
culiarities, we  will  not  prefume  to  predial:  we  have  not  tbeipirift 
of  prophecy,  nor  do  we  pretend  tpfuch  powers;  but  if  we  were  lo 
hazura^an  opinion,  y/e  (hould  fay,  that  the  temper  of  the  timet 
is  not  adapted  to  tl\e  religion  of  the  Quakers,  nor  is  quakeriim  efc 
all  calculated  ever  to  become  the  popular  religion* 

The  iiyleof  the  work  is  very  far  from  being  elegant  or  claflBcal ; 
loofe  and  uncoone^ed,  it  is  defedlive  in  concord ;  fententioos, 
but  not  terfe;  dogmaiieiJ,  but  not  nervous;  fucbaftjie  moft 
always  want  dignity  «nd.iinpreflSoo* 

• 

Jtfy 
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$fy  Pocket  Book  ;  or.  Hints  for  ''A  RygAte  Merrie  and  Corfctiiedt^ . 
Tour  in  Quarto;  to  be  called,    "  The  Stranger  in  Ireland,^  in 
1805.    By  a  Knight- Erraot.     12qio.    Pp.  £40.    Veroor  and 
•  Hpod-    1807t 

^  OUR  readers  will  readily  perceive^  from  the  title-page  of  -thia 
Klde  book,  that  it  b  written  in  ridienle  of  Sir  John  Carres  "  Btran- 
Mr  in  Ireland/*  reviewed  in  one  of  our  former  volames.  To  fay 
Ibe  truth,  we  think  that  Sir  John,  in  that  Tour,  reihdered  bimfelf  a 
fair  fubjeA  for  ridicule :  had  he  emptied  the  contents  of  hia  Pocket 
Book^  or  Common-place  Book,  with  his  whole  budget  of  buUs^ 
iokes,  and  anecdotes,  into  a  moderate  fized  duodecimo,  he  miaiit 
Jiave  fupplied  a  tolerably  amufing^companion  fdr  a  poft^chaue; 
Vat  to  fwell  them  into  an  enori^oious  quarto,  was  really  to  tax  both 
purfe  and  patience  much  too  highly.'  We  are  truly  forry,  whei^ 
we  fee  men  of  real  fenfe,  information,  and  talents,  and  §ir  Johii 
Carr  ppflefles  no  fmail  portion  of  thefe  requifites  4n  the  compofi- 
tion  of  a  literary  character,  fo  iniflecf.  The.  Knigkt^Errant  who 
now  enters  the  lifts  with  him,  wields  his  light  weapon  with  coiw 
fiderabie  flcili  and  addrefs;  but  he  combats  with  temper,  and  bis 
bits^  though  made  with  dexterity;  are  devoid  of  mnliGe.  Any  ai« 
tempt  to  analyze  fuch  a  compdfition  would  b^  ablurd,  and  any  at- 
tem^  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  to  our  readers,  without  a 
fpecimen,  would  be  equally  fo.  We  Iball,  ther^ore,  extraA  the 
inementbs  or  memoranda  for  cap.  1 1. 

.  ^*  DvBLiK  Bay.— The  fun  fliiaes  here.  Never  iaw  fuch  a  profpeA* 
l^Kik  v^toOi&aD  when  yds  get  home  for  foroetbing  abaut  momtaitM  wish 
grey  head^  fnd  oeean  Jmiling  with  a  blue/ace.  Query :  Can  a  perfon  ha 
"fiud  to  Jmile  when  he  looks  Uue  f    The  ocean  may  perhaps ! 

•*  As 
^  on  the 
ML 

well  informed'  that  it  would  re&mble '  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples.' .  Hera 

iie/ea  i» fringed,  and  the  light  houfe  has  an  alebafterfromi*    Tbe  Hglkt  pf 

' thte  odagonal  lantern  of  this  honfe  is  * incrtqfedhyt^kStmg lenfes,'    Queiy 

-^^'^maghifymg.    Perhaps  t^hBing  is  wnnig  ?    £nquire  of  tkofe  who  knew 

yftme^Aai^  about  tbe  matter. 

'  ^  Now  change  fides.  To  be  even  with  the  right,  on  the  left  'were  the 
•tDwa  of  Oalkey*  with  hs  ronanttc  racks.'  Above,  the  Wicklow  momKaias 
afcend  *  with  mf  jelly/ 

**  Be  '  enraptured'  with  the  iight,  and  introduce  an  IriiiHmtlor,^  witli  a 
'SS^y  hipng^  *By  Jafus,  your  toaoar!  yoa're  right  there:  it  is  God'ii 
.  0wnciniotry.'  Thefe  little  things  ihew  that  a  man  has  really  been  ia  the 
'  country  which  be  defcrihes.  "  * 

**  Say  fometbiag  aboul  Dean  Swift  and  the  Diapier.  It  will  coma  ia 
kere  very  well. 

**  Balk  are  thought  to  be  peeuUar  to  Ibe  weft,  but  here  We  have  two 
e«Hed  '  then<4rthaa^4euth  butts/  and  deviUfli  dangerous  buUs  tkev  are 
$•9.    A  packet  loftt  aelbyb^afaaaait  kMlbycoaBiagoAontoCuwni. 
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'  **  Indance  of  a  noble  '  pre&nce  cf  mind/ — ^Hang  a  quaker.  up  in  tte 
fiiroads  of  this  packet,  and  make  biro  fay  to  a  fellow  fufferer,  juft  as  th«" 
Ihip  feeroed  about  to  Gnk,"^  Friend,  fhould  we  efcape  death  this  tirof,  canft 
thou  inform  me  when  the  next  Liverpool  packet  will  fail  ?* 

'*  Dublin  look:>  little  though  it's  big. — ^Why  ?  ^  For  want  of  towers  and 
fpires/ 

**  The  mole. — Refer  to  fome  printed  account  for  Its  date  and  diraen- 
lions.  '  The  inner' fide  of  the  mole  reminded  me  of  the  wonderful  enbank- 
ments  which  I  bad  feen  on  the  fides  of  the  .Neva*  See  my  travels-^*  d 
Northern  Summer'— which  buy. 

"  Tlie  roafier  of  the  *  Union  packet'  was  verj  civil  to  roe;—*  Before  you 
land/  commend  the  Union  *  as  infinitely  the  Jwiftefi  failing  vcflel  in  the, 
fervice/  This  I  can  fafely  do  from  my  own  knowledge,  as  (fee  chap.  I.) 
I  expe6led  to  arrive  in  n'mehours^  and  was  two  dap  and  nights. 

"  Paid  '  three  Ihillings/  while  *  along-fide  the  pigeon-houfe/  for  a  cul^ 
tom-houfe  fee. — Don't  like  thjs  pigeoning.  ' 

"  Three  miles  to  the  capital.     A  long  coach — bad  horfes. 

^'  Aik  the  reader  whether  he  *  loves  a  laugh/  and  then  tell  him  that  you 
took  a  bundle  from  '  one  of  the  lovelieft  daughters  of  green  Erin,'-— in  other 
-^ords — *  the  niece  of  two  Scotch  butchers,  which  coft  you  a  pair  of  pan* 
taloons,  through  its  contents  being  *  a  large  piece  of  prize  pork/  whofefat 
oozed  out,  and  larded  >  our  lean  legs. 

"  I  doubt  whether  this  will  create  a  laugh,  therefore  I  fliall,  add  ano*« 
ther  joke^  and  roundly  aflert  that  the  *  fecrctary  of  a  celebrated  Englifli 
agricultural  fociety  received  orders  from  its  committee  to  buy  feveral  co* 
pies  of  Mr.  and  Mifs  Edgeworth's  EJfayon  Irijh  Bulls,  for  the  ufe  of  the 
ncmbers,  in  their  labours  for  improving  the  breed  of  cattle.' 

"  Call  the  effay  an  *  admirable  book.' — You  can't  make  too  manv 
friends  ^-nothing  like  praife — honey  for  flies.  Remember  this  all  tjirougjh 
your  writings.  ♦ 

"  Ringfend,  a  *  horrible  fink  of  filth.'— Turn  up  your  nofe,  and  fay  you* 
don't  like  dirt  at  all. 

"  The  Jaunting  Car,  *  an  open  carriage,  mounted  on  two  fmall  wheels, 
^rawn  by  one  horfe/  The  company  fit  back  to  back,  and  the  Irifii  call  it 
a  via  dvis — t  called  it  a  *  culdcul;'  but  I  mud  fay  that  I  heard  it  called  fo^ 
and  that  I  don't  think  it  delicatt, 

**  Complain  that  the^riih  are  mifreprefented.     In  Spenfer's  time^  tk« 
wHd   Irifh  were  believed-  to  have  wings,  and  it  was  lawful  to  fbooC  'em— 
Jiying  I  fuppofe ;  and  if  not  otherwife,  there  was  no  great  harm  done* 

'* '  On.  this  fide  of  the  water^  (meaning  England)  nobody  know  any 
thing  about  the  virtues  of  the  Irifii.  It  was  left  for  me  to  difcover  that  th^ 
are  not  wild  and  paifionate,  but  mild  and  gentle ;  not  rafii  and  inconfider« 
ate,  but  confident,  wife,  and  prudent. 

**  As  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fets  his  face  againil  tradition  beyond  one  boa- 
dred  years,  it  will  be  well  to  fay  fo»  and  then  flouriih  about  not  enquirtng 
concerning  the  failing  of  Jafon  and  the  Argonauts  for  Ireland,  .or  the  de* 
fcent  of  the  Irifli  from  Magog*  If  they  think  it,  why  e'en  let  them ;  I  am  a 
good-natured  fellow,  and  *  would  difiurb  no  people  in  their  fancy/  I  am 
<no  antiquarian/  therefore  all  I  fay  about  the  Chtn^tf  the  Carthaginians^ 
Melefians,  &c.  may  be  taken  for  learning,  but,  depend  upon  it,  it  ia  opt 
Imvwledg^*    Tbif  aflcrtion  muft  be  fuftenad  doarn. 
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'*  Though  no  antic|URt-ian,  it  will  perhaps  be  wife  to  make  fome  (hew 
faexe^  which,  with  the  ailidance  of  Ooldfmith's  Citizen  ot'tbe  Worlcf,  will 
not  be  difficult.  Leave  out  his  King  Atoes^  and'  put  in  an  Irilh  King,  at 
thu^-i-Tlie  Emperor  Ki  is  certainly  the  fame  as  Conor  Kii)j5  of  UJ^er; 
for  IT  we  merely  change  K  into  Co,  and  i  into  nar^  we  have  Cvmr  beyond 
all  manner  of  doubt.  Clearly,  then,  the  Chinefe  and  Irifh  monarch  wera 
one  and  the  fame  perfon. 

**  It  will  BOW  be  high  time  to  tell  the  reader  what  I  eira  about.— -He  may 
be  fhrewd,  but  Tli  be  hanged  if  he  would  ever  know,  if  I  did  not  tell  him* 
*'My  attempt  is  to  flcctcb  the  modern  Irifb.'— Yes,  Or,  '  and  principally 
to  defcribe  what  I  faw.'  Matk  yrmtifaHy^  for  I  fhall  occafionally  defcribe 
what  neither  I  nor  any  body  elfe  ever  faw. 

**  At  the  Royal  Hotel,  in  Kildarc  Street,  I  wafhedmy  hands  and  face; 
but  this  is  to  be  llyled  *  gratifying  ablutions/-—*  Traverfe  the  city ;'  that  is, 
fetch  a  walk.  Merrion  Square  Hke  Cavendifli  Square.  On  the  fountain, 
in  l^e  middle,  is  an  infcription  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland.*— Copy  it  by  all 
means;  it  will  fill  half «  page. 

*'*  ^  Roved  through  many  noble  ilreets  ;  frequently  firuek  with  the  novel 
founds  of— Blood  and  ouluis ;  make  hade,  Pat,  by  my  Caith  and  fhoui/ 
This  alone  yvill  be  enough  to  pr#ve  that  1  have  been  in  Ireland. 

*  "  *  Took  a  ride'  in  a  Jingle. — Th»  carriage  r^embles  a  coach  when  it 
is  not  a  coach  ;  viz.  '  after  the  doors  and  the  upper  (ides  and  roof  are  re- 
moved.' It  is  called  a  Jingle  from  its  rattling — the  thing  fpeakb  for  itfelf-*- 
pes  ipfa  hquitur.  The  fare  (ixpence  each— -no  darting  without  the  ufual 
complement.  He  that  ohjefls  to  pay  for  the  vacant  feats,  mull,  till  they 
^re  filled,  *  Sit  like  Patience  on  a  monument.'  The  quotation  is  new  and 
pretty.— -As  there  is  only  one  horfe,  and  &\  pafTengers,  I  may,  fuppofing 
Patience  to  be  luking.  at  the  rniferable  animal,  add,^  fmiling  nf  grief '^^ 

*  Poiiple  of  the  firft  refpe^ability  ridetn  them.'  I  hkIc  — Every  low  Irifti* 
man  is'calfed  Pai,  THI  the  reador  that  Pat  is  *  an  abbreviation  nf  Paddy,' 
diou^b  Paddy  is  ^  derived  from  Samt  Pa/nck.'     *  Saint  Patrick  was  a  tan- 

*  gible  being.'  No  one  but  an  infidel  can  doubt'  it.  The  lr(h  ladies  ap* 
4  firoHch  the  altars  of 'the  immaculate  Brigid,  the  virgin  Samt  of  Ireland,'. 
(Query»  the' only  virgin  eve. r  known  there  P)  *  with  chafiity  iuftead  of  ce- 
libacy: but  more  of  this  hereafter.'  This  is  rather  dull  ^  let  us  have  a 
boll.  I  thought  a  poor  jingle  horfe  lying  in  a  ditch  was  remacedfrnm  this 
;«rorld,  but  whither  I  knew  not.  My  fenlibility  was  touched.  *  Poor  am* 
jDftI/  faid  I;  '  he's  dead.'  The  jingle-driver  looked  in  my  piteous  face, 
|br  I  was  the  knight  of  tht'  forrowful  countenance,  and  replied,  '  And  plaze 
your  honour,  he  is  is  not  dead  entirety/  Note.  The  low  Irilh  repeat  the 
,       verfa. — It  is  exceedingly  humorous. 

**  A  fingle-horfe  cbaife,  fo  old  and  rickety  that  it  nods  as  it  goes.  Is 
<*        pilled  ^  noddy.     Pat,  who  drives,  fits  with  his  nofe  clofe  to  the  horCe's 
mmp*     His  own  rump  is  in  the  fame  pofition  with  regard  to  the  nofe  of  the 
gentleman's  in  fide— and  ^o  tbey  travel  hke  neare/t  friends. 

t^  A  h||cknev-cpach  in  Dubup  is  like  a  hackney-cqech  in  London*  It 
has  been  faid  that  tl|efe  vehicles  reach  their  defiination  by  the  contrivance 
of  tbruAing  a  long  pole  out  of  the  front  window,  with  fome  hay  at  the  end 
of  it,  ..which  the  horfe  cannot  ge^  at,  but,  through  always  trying,  is  tricked 
Inborn  trot,  which  WOUI4  otherwife  sever  happen.    'Ti^ 

*  A  lie: 
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'  A  li6 :  an  odious,  daianed  lie:  upon  inj  fuul  alie ;  a  wicked  lie/ 

**  The  Irifh  horfe  it  hardy ;  and  I  have  difcovered,  by  coming  here,  d^at^ 

*  bona  is  no  proof  of  waaknefk/  it  is  very  iingular,  but  the  mtik  * 
horfas  undeiiland  EngUth.  If  you  fay  gcf  to  them,  it  puts  them  '  io 
motion  much  in  the  fame  wav*  as  in  England.  I  have  no  doubt  if  you  faid 
wko^t  they'd  (land  0ill ;  but  that  would  not  prove  much,  Hnce  they  do  that 
parpatually  without  a  word  being  laid.  I  don't  like  Johnfon's  etymology* 
o(gee,  .  I  think  ii  h  ge,  />rge//,  tl>e  imperative  of«the  German  verb^f^, 

to  go.  In  that  cafe  borfes  underfUnd  German  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  from  )i|, 
and  Hgnifies  to  get  over  the  ground; — then  they  underfiund  Greek.  As  to 
vikM,  I  am  a  bttle  pu«isled«  Pt* ibaps  it  is  the  ho,  which,  in  tbe  Danilh 
I^nguagpf  the  herald  cried  out  to  combatants  in  a  tournament;  that  is, 
Jhp^  A  learned  Author*  in  his  conformUif  of  the  Pcrfian  and  JBngliJh  loa- 
gif(fg^t  ftys  that  Vfkoa  is  PerHani  aiul  means  go  Qtu  A  devil  of  a  conformitji ! 
•—for  which  he  dcferves  the  bgjtheratiou  of  driving  an  Cnglifli  and  a  Peruan  \ 
korfe  Xogether  fgr  the  remainder  of  his  days.  I  caA  this  learned.  To  cut 
0  horfe  to  t)ie  Aefh,  a  jingle-driver  terms  '  edabliihing  a  raw.'  Thefe  deli* 
cate  touches  mud  not  be  omitted. 

**  In  Ireland  an  Euglilbman  will  find  eleven  miles  fourteen.  The  driver, 
after  taking  roe  a  mile,  turned  me  out,  becaqfe  I  would  not  give  hioi 
*.  Another  ^/  which  I  thoiAght  a  great  bore.  ^ 

'*The  currency  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  given,  but  the  currency  of  any         * 
country  is  really  a  thing  in   which  authors  are  very  Iktle  concerned, 

*  Seeing*s  believing,  but  feeling's  the  truth.'  Therefore,  I  belitoe  they  bava 
various  fpecies  of  fpccie,  but  I.  have  liule  knowledge  of  ih^i  truth.  *  Taktf 
•rer  guineas'  to  Ireland,  and  you'll  be  very  well  received.*    '  * 

*^  The  besgars  of  London  fell  their  old  cloaths  to  the  beggars  of  Ireland. 
A  beggar  here  ia  not  vary  nice  iu  his  wardrobe,  though  he  is  jremarkably 
Dond  of  change^ — I  heard  that  one  palTing  through  a  corn*&eId  eschoMgei 
hruche$  with  afcart-crotpf  fet  up  to  frighten  away  the  birds.  | 

*  **  Tbe  miferable  race  of  mendicants,  fcattered  about  Dublin,  are  po  oma*    ^ 
ttent  to  it.     They  Ibould  '  fay  to  the  Legiflature 

*  You  taught  me  firft  to  beg ;  and  now  methinkf 
You  leadi  me  how  a  beggar  Aiould  be  anfwered.* 

And  then  the  Irifli  be(;o:ars  would  quote  Shakefpmre,  and  their  boriin 
tftnderftand  German.  n«x*^  7^*rnc«  Xivrtr  a  TMtni  nu,  thejharper  ike  ttpft^ 
iittt  thejharper  the  »t^.— Great  care  is  taken  to  brighten  the  intellects  of  the 
poor  IriO) !  It  fucceeds.  ^  Ah,  place  your  honour's  honour,' faid  one  to» 
ilingy,  gouty,  limping  old  gentleman, '  I  wifli  God  had  made  yonr  hesrtwi 
tender  as  your  toei.* 

**  Note,  Before  I  proceed  any  further  I  muft  make  Tome  remarks  on 
thnt  excellent  fentiment,  *  thejharper  the  appetite^  theflidrper  the  wit  f  and 
I.  do  it  with  the  more  pleafore,  becaufe  it  may  tend  to  reconcile  the  bilftfiy 
to  their  emptinefs^  and  prevent  tbofe,  who  have  plentytOeat,  from  ftumif 
too  much.    To  do  good  in  one's  generation  is  commendable.  * 

^  The  innumerable  fonneis  of  mifery  and  melancholy  pieces  of  poetry 
nvhich  have  been  written  on  Otway,  and  others  who  are  faid  to  have  been 
llarved.  have,  in  my  opinion,  always  exbibited  to  tfa«Ml  at  muoli  igiK»s«at 
felly  as  morbid  feofibiiity.    Never  won  thtre  (b  much  aifplaced  grief  ^ni 
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•  •  • 

Uhjpttj*  Were  I  to  add  another  mnfe  to  ihe  nine,  It  ihonl^  not  be  an 
ancient  or  a  modern  Seppbo,  but  Iftmg.tr ;  tbe  moA  adively  infpiriog  of 
th^m  9iL    Sbe  drives 

Sleep  from  your  eye- iids.-*D6es  the  fuIUfed  blockhead  enjoy  this  advan^ 
tage^ 

Mao'isteii  ARTia,  wgftAqut  largUor 

VENTfift.  PXESIVS. 

Hunger  a  majter  is  nfard. 

Who  brightens  much  the  mental  parts. 

One  more  authority,  and  I  have  done.  What  fays  the  amiaUe-Dr.  Beattie» 
the  )aft  man  in  the  world  to  recommend  any  injury  to  thofe  'of  imagination 
all  coropaA  V  Does  he  not  point  out  the  way  to  preferve  that  imagination 
in  its'utmoft  purity  ?  ^ ^fiftl  meal*  be  obferves,  *  gives  a  langmtr  to  the 
mmdt  and  impairs  a  little  our  tacullies  of  tai^eff^roA  and  judgment/  Let  ma 
then  hear  no  more  whinihg  about  (larving  our  poets.-^They  would  never 
write  fo  finely  but  for  our  kindnefs.  Why  are  not  aldermen  poets  and  rare 
wits  ?  Read  Dr.  B^'s  remark.  The  conclufion  therefore  clearly  ie,  that  we 
niiift  now  and  then  ttarve  a  man  for  his  own  immortality  and  the  honour  of 

^erature. 

'    **  I  brg  the  public  to  upderfiand  that  I  hold  this  argument  for  the  bene- 

6l  of  others, 

«     "  Tbf  low  frifh  like  to  be  buried  decently,  and  that  their  frienfls  Ihoald 
get  dead  drugk  with  whiikey  on  the  occalion. 

^  Pat's  drefs  is  *  a  long  Ipofe  coat,  or  mkntle,  made  of  woollen,  of  (lone 
colour.'     LetSpenfer  defcribe  its  ufes,  ihen  I  am  fiife.     '  it  ts  a  fit  houfa 

^for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and  an  apt  cloak  for  a  thief.'  " 

Oar  readers  will  obferve,  that  tbe  pafl*a£i:es  marked  with  invert- 
ed comnoas  are  extraifted  frooi  Sir  John  Can's  Touk^  This  fpe- 
cimen  will  fuffice  toibew  the  fpirit  with  which  ihe  author  writes. 
He  certainly  dil'playa  conGderafole  luiaionr^  and  manages  the  dan** 
gerooa  weapon  of  ridicule  dexteroufly .  The  following  gentle  touch 
oo  ihe  '^  pcHTt  pedant"  of  the  ftage  is  not  amifH. 

to 

**  A  foreigner  *  wilhes  tbat^/b/Tand  wili  had  never  been  heard  of.'  Ati 
IrHhman  will  fay.  If  I  eat  that»  I  tviil  have  the  belly-ach.  .  gnorant  dog ! 
be  flu>u1d  fay  astcb/  (houldn't  he»  Mr.  Kemble?  I  do  like  that  Kembte-^ 
he's  jaft  fuch  another  Mhtaiut  Fdix  as  myfelf. — What  a  cobweb  braio  he 
.has !  how  he  catches  the  ^U  flies!  There  is  a  figure  called  oxymoron^  of 
which  Mr.  Kemble  fiirnifhes  a  fine  example — the  &lcgrtat  man." 

Three  other  ihort  extracb;  and  then  we  (hall  bid  adieu  to  oar 
fiicetioaa  eolledor  of  Hihta^  for  ihe preftnt  at  leaft ;  for  we  (hall 
be  happy  to  meet  him  again>  and  ve  fiiall  live  in  hopes  of  renew-  - 
iog  our  acquaintance  with  him. 

^  Wien  a  mad^maii  recovers  his  rmfimf  he  becomes  atuched  to  thofe  who 

ira  'kind  ta  ^bim.     Talking.- of  Junatics^  it  would  not  be  amifs  here  to 

^|toi■g  ib  Lord  £rikio#«^»-iia  haa^  in  his  offidlal  fituation  as  Lord  High  Chan. 

cellor 
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ccllor  of  EDgUnd,  promifed  to  uke  efpecial  care  of  lanatics  and  idioti.— 
Praife  bim— call  iim  *  that  wonderful  man'—*  tranfccndcnt  gcmui'-^*  coa- 
ibmmate  in  wifdom' — '  unexampled  in  promptitude  and  purity  ;*— I  know  no 
Plan  that  will  like  it  better.     True,  it  has  been  faid  ot  almoft  every  otbet 
Chancellory  bat  that's  of  no  confequence.     No  one  was  ever  known  to  com. 
plain  of  the  eulogy,  therefcfe  it  has  the  advantage  of  praftical  experience  to 
recommend  iu'     From  Erjhiue  to  Gratian  the  traniition  is  natural  enough,  for 
reafons  which  muft  be  obVious  to  every  man  who  has  attended  to  the  (late  of 
the  political  world  during  the  laft  fifteen  years. — Sit  John  Carr,  we  muft 
fuppofe,  did  not  attend  to  it ;  certainly  he  never  could  have  read  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Lords,  or  he  would  not  hafC 
,  termed  the  patriot  of  Tinnahinch,  notwithftanding  his  whiflcey,  his  claret, 
his  flattery,  or  his  anecdotes  ofhimfelf, — *^z great  many 

'*  *  Upoh  quitting  St.  Valori,  I  paid  a  vifit  to  that  great  ma"B,  Grattaa,*  a( 
•Tinnahinch.  //if  f<?fl^tt5^//m^  through  the  beautiful  grounds..  The  ww^n/ 
river  fertilisctng  meadowt  reminded  me  of  hit  eloquence  ;  the  eloud-capt  fiaif 

o^  the  force  of  his  roufed  pWtfpic Y  ou  mud  make  this  out  when  you've 

time !     Deicant  on  his  harangues  on  the  rig;ht  of  England  to  change  the  gO;  •        I 

vern men t  of  Ireland. — The  bell  of  this  ftory  is,  l**egot^^j;  thoufand  boundt 

for  one  of  thele  fpeeches  alone  ! — (ipw  mi;ch  be  had  for  the  reft  I  can't  lay.  i 

"  *  /  am  Jure  I  have  no  righf-^  (under  thefe  circumdances  you  may  fay  any 
thing  !)-^<  to  afTert  that  Gratun  is  the  author  of  Juaius's  Leuers ;  but  Grat- 
tan  has  the  very/oui^of  that  immortal  writer.'  y 

♦•  Prfvaie  Note,  The  reader's  attention  muft  here  be  called,  to  obfcrvc 
that  this  is  a  tranfmigration  of  a  new  fort ;  for,  granting  they  were  both  alivp 
ac  the  fame  time,  they  mufl  have  had  between  them  only  one  foul,  and  diat  a 
transferable  one,  of  uncommonly  quick  tranfmieratory  qualities.  However, 
this  is  perhaps  not  fo  rare  a  thing  as  may  at  firft  appear.  ^-Mafiy  have  proba- 
bly ooly  one  foul  between  them;  and  that  accounts  for  our  often  finding  it 
abfeut  in  men,  whom  we  then  moft  aptly  ftyle — poor  devils,  without fbuL 

•*  ^  To  return  to  jfoe*  ^wiW  do  no  longer  ;  therefore,  having  almoft  run  the  • 
length  of  my  own  line,  and  yet  not  fatisfied  my  confcieoce  with  regard  to       \ 
.quantity,  I  may  as  well  flip  in  ten  pages  of  good  things  uttered  by  Grattan  iff     i 
hit  fpeeches.     This  will  alio  ferve  to  fhew  thatit*^  is  not  peculiar  to  the  low 
Irt/h.     Put  heads  to  the  extrads  from  him : — they  affift  to  explain  what  I  aaa 
about  in  my  Chapters^  and  they  may  do  him  the  lam*  fervice.'* 

Sir  John  Carr  need  not  have  told  the  world  that  he  had  no  right 
to  after t  that  Junius's  Letters  were  (he  produdion  of  Mr.  G rattan ; 
for  though  Junius  Itood  unrivalled,  inAisday,  in  the  art  of  infuli^ 
ing  and  of  libelling  his  fovereign,  yet  was  he  as  fuperior  in  all  the 

?ower8  of  intelleilit^  in  all  the  endowments  of  mind,  to  the  fage  of 
'innahiuch,  as  Sully  was  to  Marat.  Befides,  had  the  Iri(h  pa- 
triot penned  thofe  mafter-pieces  of  Britifli  eloquence,  -the  whote 
world  wouldhave  been  apprized  of  the  fa6l  within  (ix  days  pf  their 
publication ;  it  would  have  needed  no  other  heraldih^n  his  vanity  I 
With  the  Knight*s  clofing  refledlious  we  llialt  clofe  our  accouot 
of  his  Hints. 

**  *  After  a  rery  interefiing  tout  in  the  north*'  of  which  I  fhall,  to  de(erve 
the  reader's  thanks,  fay  nothing  more,  *  I  nturned  to  Dublin*  fuid  prepared, 

«utf 
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mMr^^y  to  quit  a  country,  which  delighted  and  a/lonj/bed  me,  Wvih  its  rich"^ 
mefi  and  genius  P  But  cfpecially'was  I  pleafed  with  its  courtefies  to  me :  thefc 
are  things  ooe  can't  forget*  My  gratitude  has,  I  trufl,  been  apparent.  Has 
not  my  language,  in  conieauence,  been  '  braided  and  feftooned'  for  their  fcr- 
▼ice»  and  my  itorehoufe  oi  patches  and  feathers,  of  the  correSefi  phrafeological 
nuUsnery^  exhaufted  to  adorn  them  I 

*^  As  I  always  carry  my  foctet  hook  in  my  breeches'  pocket,  I  may  fay  that 
I  returned  to  Dublin  like  a  bee  with  thighs  loaded  with  honey — the  honey  of 
nre,  and  never  before  beard  o£,  anecdote  and  knowledge  $  when— 

*  Hifcp  dixi  longum  vale. 
Solum  repetens  oatale. 

Taking  leave  of  motmiains  many, 

•To  my  native  country  came  1/  jBurn^hj* 

**  Let  thelaft  words  of  my  lad  chapter  be,  *  I  was  difappointed  only  in  ode 
itAance:  I  quitted  Ireland  without  hearing  one  bull/  A  more  important 
jonclufion*  or  one  more  Confiftent  with  the  beginning  and  middle  of  my  work, 
«OQld  not  have  been  hit  upon.     That  I  neither  faw  fuch  things,  nor  heard 

^uch  things,  as  other  travel  lei's  have,  is  eaOly  accounted  for.-  They  found 
that  I  was  a  ^Jir anger  in  Ireland,'  aad  were  conilantly  on  their  good  beha- 
tiour. 

**  From  my  not  having  beard  '  one  bull'  there,  J  am  convinced  that  the 
Jrifii  never  make  them  at  home,  and  only  in  England  for  the  purpoie  of  rea- 
.dering  themfelves  agreeable  to  John  Bull, 

'*  After  your  laft  chapter,  as  you  are  writing  an  Iri/h  tour,  it  will  be  ne« 
ceflary  to  add  another,  under  the  title  of  General  Remarks,  Thefe  you  may 
pick  up  any  where.     Again  let  Ireland  be  '  quitted  with  regret/  and  end,  at 

^length,  in  real  earneit,  with  a  fcrap  from  Horace : — perhaps  this  will  do  for 
the/r£/^— 

1^  *  Longafiiis  chartaque  viaqtie.* 

**  This  journey  long  in  Hctle  ended. 
Is  for  a  *  d — Jquare  hook'  intended." 


*ne%Jreiitcctural  Arttiquitie$  of  Great  Britain,  difplayed  in  a 
Series  of  ftlcSt  Engravings^  reprefcnting  the  moft  deautifni, 
curious,  and  interejting  Ancient  Edifices  €^ this  Country;  with 
an  hijioricai  and  Dejcriptive  Account  of  each  SubjeSt.  Part 
VI.    By  John  Britton.     4to^  10s  6d.    LongmaD  and  Co.  1806. 

THIS  part  of  ihefe  interefting  feledioDs,  which  ought  to  have 

-1>een  noticed  long  fince^  contains  an  eflay  towards  a  hiftory  and 

defcriplion  of  Majinfbury  Abbey  Church,  Wiltfhire,  accompanied 

'ifvith  a  pian^  and  other  engravings,  all  executed  in  a  mafteriy 

fljie.       Indeed,  we  icarcely  remember  any  periodical  vrork  of 

this  nature,  which  has  been  continued  with  lucn  ah  uniformity  of 

ipirit  and  taletit.     In  the  eiTay  we  find  fonie  curious  information 

refpe^n^  Malmfbury,  and  its  monadic  inititulions;  which  fuf- 

ficsenll^  proves  that  Mr.  Brittpn  has  carefully  coni'uited  the  beft 

.^ttikori.ties. 

«  There 
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,  **  Tbere  is  faid  to  have  been  rnr  ancient  honfe  of  AritiA  Nanf,  mkf 
thedirc6lion  uf  the  famous  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Banchor,  who  Bourifhed  A.D« 
603,  which  was  fuppreifed  by  St.  AulUn,  the  archbiibop,  under  pretence 
that  the  religious  had  fuffered  tken\feh€S  t0  be  debauched  bif  tkefMien  (^the 
netghbouring  cqfile.     This  uunntry  was  fituate  near  ihe  South  Bridge  with- 
out the  towni  in  tho  way  to  Chippenham,  where  was  in  after  rimes  a  poor 
hofpital  for  icpera.     About  thirty  or  forty  years  after  this*  Maidulf,  a 
^otch  monk,  fettled  here,  and  gathering  together  a  company,  firft,  of  fcho- 
larsy  and  then  of  perfons  difpo(ed  to  live  in  regular  difdp^ine,  benin  a  mo* 
naftery,  which,  in  after  times,  became  very  famous.    It  was  better  eftabliflied 
and  augmented  by  Aldhelm,who  had  been  educated  hereunder  Maidulf,and, 
after  his  roader's  death,  was  appointed,  A.  £).  67 5f  to  be  abbot,  by  £le- 
vtherius,  Bifliop  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  and* afterwards  continued  in  a  flou- 
rifhing  condition  by  the  bounty  of  the  Saxon  kings  and  noblemen.    About 
|)ie  year  950,  King  Eadwy  removed  the  monks  and  placed  fecular  clerks- 
in  this  abbey,  bul  they  were,  ^n  little  more  than,  twenty  years  time,  f«pt 
awaf  by  King  £dgir,  and  the  regulars  reftored.      Upon   the  death -^ 
nbbot  Bridwald,  in  the  reign   of  King  Edward,  the  Confelfor,  HiBiman, 
Biibop  of  Wilt(hire,  had  once  obtained  the  King's  confent  to  remove 
the  £pifc(^pal  feat  from  Ram(b'ury  to  this  abbey,  but  it  was  foon  revoked 
by  the  intereft  of  the  monks  with  EUtrl  Godwin.     MaidulPs  firft  church 
kere  was  dedicated  to  our  blelTed  Saviour,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  hut  in 
JKLing  Edgar's  and  after  times,  the  bleiTed  Virgin  and  St.  Aldbelm  were  the 
.  patron  Saints  of  this  abbey,   which  was  found  to  be  endowed,  26  Hen. 
VIII,  with  805/  17«  7d  per  annam.    The  fite  was  granted,  36  Hen.  VIII, 
to  William  Stump,  a  rich  clothier." 


We  cannot  fafficiently  praife  the  fpirit  of  impartial  inveftiga^ 
tion  which  pervac^  all  the  prododlions  of  this  able  antiqaanff 
who/ unlike  many  of  his  brethren,  is  not  inient  on  the  fupport  oX^ 
favourite jlj^fm,  to  which  every  thingia  made  to  bend,  but  aims 
folely  at  the  eftablifbaient  of  truth.  A  proof  .<^  this  fpirit  wiU  be 
fbund  in  the  following  paflages,  which  we  extraA,  for  more  rea* 
fons  than  one. 

**  Rafpeditig  tbe  precife  time  when  the  prefent  churcb  (of  MalmC^iu^r) 
was  built,  I  believe  there  is  no  decifive  document  preferved,  and  every 
autbor  who  bas  written  on  the  fubjed  feems  to  hava  t>een  more  defirons  of 
affsrting  its  remote  antiquity  and  Saxon  origin,  than  of  proving  the  exaft 
period  of  its  erection. 

*'  Influenced  by  a  very  different  fentiment,  I  fliall  always  prefer  fad  to 
fiibla  and  aiguiaent  to  fophiftry ;  and  I  ibidl  only  expe^  the  conddeoca 
of  my  reader,  whiMI  I  continue  to  adhere  to  this  principle.  Of  the  n^ 
ligious  foundation  at  Malmfliury,  as  of  mod  othersi  thensare  many  idle 
and  futile  traditions  related.  Thefe  might  f<»fmerly  have  aafwered  the 
ilniiler  ends  of  fome.  fagaciout  monks,  but  are  only  delarving  of  notice 
1109,  as  tending  todifplay  the  cuftoms  of  an  age,  when  craft  and  credulity 
were  the  prominent  chara6teriflics  of  mankind.  The  impartial  hiftory  of 
monachlfm  proves,  that,  from  its  £rft  eitabiifhmenttfi  this  country,  to  the 
time  of  the  reformation,  including  a  fpace  of  nearly  800  ypars^  the 
power,  the  intolerance^  and  the  influence  of  the  monks  were  exceflive. 

Mtwj 
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IRWf  of  Uie- Saxon  monarchs  were  merely  th«r  paflive  agents*  and  in* 
fiuenced  by  their  'perfuafions,  or  intimidated  by  their  threats,  we^  in- 
duced to  make  and  confirm  irarious  decrees,  grants,  deeds,  &c.  in  tbetr 
favour.  In  fome  of  tbefe,  promlfes  of  eternal  falvation  aje  held  forth 
to  thofe  who  would  aid  and  fupnorl  the  monafteries,  and  averlafting.  tor- 
ment denounced  againft  any  MM  Mto  would  have  the  temerity  to  oppofa 
tbem,  by  adhering  to  the  di^Slea'^Malbn  aiid  truth.  Indances  of  this 
Inay  be  fouhd  in  Tarious  ofiidal  documents,  but  an  cxtrad  from  tbe 
chartpr  of  Ed^vard  the  Confcifor  to  this  monaftery  will  be  fuflScte»t  f» 
jttftify  thefe  remarks,  and  will  be  found  iiluRrative  of  the  pre  Pent  fubje^. 

«  I,  Edward,  through  the  Divine    favour  governing    the   royal 

■•  fceptre  of  the  £ng!i(h,  being  aflced  by  Brithttc,  abbot  of  themonaftery  of 
**  Malmihury,  with  the  confent  of  my  biAiops  and  nobles,  for  the  honour  ^of 
••  the  Holy  Mother  of  God,  Mary,  perpetual  Virgin^  and  for  reverence  of 
**  St.  Aldhelm,  formerly  abbot  of  the  Anne  monadery,  afterwards  bifliop 
^  of  Sherburne;  whofeglorious  body  in  the  fame  church  venerably  repofeib« 
^  and  aRtina  with  mXnt  MUiACLsa,  do  grant,  ;.and  by  my  roy«il  ao- 
**•.  tkorit^  doei)join,  that  the  fame  church,  and  all  its  lands  and  poffeffions, 
**  which  this  day  it  holds*,  or  hereafter  by  the  bounty  of  any  of  my  falik&l 
^  people  it  may  hold,  in  perpetual  right  and  in  perpetual  peace  they  may 
••  bold.— — And  I  do  grant  and  enjoin  thai  tho  fame  chirrch  be  free  from 
^  all-  worldly  yoke,  viz.  of  ihires  and  hundreds,  and  pleas  and  quaTrda, 
'*  and  all  geld)  and  cultoms.  I  grant  moreover  to  it  full  liberty,  (batia^ 
***  fnea  and  Tola,  tol  and  theamy  infangtheoffe^  manhuchey  &c.t*  Whoever, 
'*  therefbre*  aflifts  this  our  donation  or  liberty,  may  it  lead  ^  to  the  t$f* 
^^joymehi  of  paradyk.      But  whoever  contemns  it,    hay    iib,   with 

*^   HANDS    AND    FEET  BOUND,    BE   PLUNOBD    INTO  T«H  B  DEPTHS   OF 

*'  The  charier  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  \^\%  raonaftery  contaias 
liaavY  anathemas  and  curies  againft  all  perfons  who  fhould  infringe  upon, 
or  mninifh,  its  benefisdionty  and  a  blefling  to  fuch  as  (hoold  increafe  or 
joiprove  the  revenoes^/' 

Tbefe  were,  indeed,  the  days*  of  prieftcraft;  to  prevent  the 
fetatn  of  which  was  the  avowed  objeA  of  the  Whigs,  who  with  the 
aid  of  the  Tories  brought  about'  the^  revdntion  of  1688,  whtck 


**  *  Id  the  charter  of  exemption  from  iecular  affairs  aud  confirmation 
•^privileges  which  Edward  the  ConfefTor  granted  to  this  monafiery,  in  1065t 
there  is  an  enumeration  of  all  the  lands  and  poifeflions  belonging  to  it  at 
that  time,  from  whidi  it  appears  to  have  been  immeniely  rich.  The 
manors  are  faid  to  have  confided  of  550  hides  of  hmd-— nearly  equal  to 
4O9OOO  acres.*'      * 

t  Saca,  foka,  &c.  occur  in  moil  of  the  monadic  charters,  and  imply 
libe  fflaabrial  privileges,  common  in  feudal  times»  of  free  liberty  of  fale» 
or  porchafey  having  markets  fairs*  and  niills;  and  exercifing  jurifdidi^A 
^iNSr  their  immediate  vaflals.— ro^rpoie." 

**  t  Traoflation  of  the  charier,  ttom  the  regiAer  boA  of  thcf  abbey,  by 
Mr.  Galey.        •     • 

^  I  DogdaU's  MonallicQOi  yqU  I|  p.  M. 

placed 
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placed  the  Houfe  of  6i  unfwick  on  the  tlirone  of  ihefe  realftir. 
With  the  Whi^s  of  modern  times  we  cordially  join  in  the  wifh, 
that  "  the  ncoiltdion*  of  one  revolution  maif  prevent  the  necejfity 
of  another.'*^  fT-»'f|.bt 

Mr.  Britton  intends  to  pompl^  ^bM  ^^^7  in  another  numberi 
whicti  wiii  aifo  contain  the  r^MiU^ng  plates  of  the  abbey  of 
Maliiifbury.  The  Engravings  iib  die  prefent  number  are  very 
highly  finifbed ;  and  the  literary  part  of  the  work  is  greatly  im* 
proved  in  ftyie. 


POETRY. 


Tli  BatU  ofTrtfdlgar,  a  Heraie  Poem.    By  tfie  Reverend  Wintam  Hanil- 

-    ton  Drammona,  Member  of  the. Ltterarv  Society  of  Belfaft,  &c.  i^mo^ 

P|).  124,  58  5d.     Archer  ftod  Ward,  Bclfaft ;  Archer,  Dublin.    1806. 

NOTHING  which  recalls  to  his  iniad  the  glorious  atchievements  of  that 
gallant  Hero,  who  rendered  to  bis  country  fervices  which  will  immortalize 
his  name,  can  fiiil  to  be  iotereftiDg  to  a  Britifh  reader^     How  much  tbe^ 


io 

fubje£^  of  his  Poem  is  not  very 
for  the  difplay  of  poetical  beauties.  The  difpofitioo  of  a  fleet,  its  various  manoetr- 
vres,  the  order  in  which  the  different  (hips  advance  to  battle,  the  battle  it^ 
felf,  the  definition  of  mafts,  yards,  rigging,  &c.  are  all  extremely  difficalt 
to  defcribe  in  rerfe,  and  of  necelfity  require  fuch  a  repetition  ot  the  iame 
movements  as  to  render  the  moll  tirefome  tautology  impra^cable,  without 
a  great  exertion  of  genius,  and  an  unufual  difplay  of  judgement  and  of  taftc. 
This  difficult  taflt,  however,  Mr.  Drummond  has  atchieved ;  and  has  prd* 
duced  a  poem  worthy  of  the  fobjed ;  and  more  need  not  be  (aid  in  its 
fyraife.  The  delcripuve  parts  of  the  Poem  are  highly  poetical,  and,  not  vm» 
.'frequently^  fttblime ;  and  great  ingenuity  is  difplayed  in  the  variety  given  to 
them  by  the  claffical  alluilons  derived  from  the  tiamet  of  the  /hips. 

The  following  defcription  of  a  morning,  at  fea,  is  not  to  be  CKoeeded  in 
beauty  by  any  ofour  bed  poets  : 

*'  Fair  fr%mk  her  ruby  throne,  with  rofeate  fmilesy 
The  morn  in  glory  doth'd  the  fparkltng  Ifles ; 
Ijight  o*er  the  biQows  glafly  concaves  roli'd 
I  The  playful  radiance  of  btr  fluid  gold ; 

The  ulvery  (tirges  drank  the  purple  day. 
And  rainbow-colours  ting'd  the  dafliing  fpray ; ' 
The  milk-white  foam  along  the  pebbly  (Irand 
Danc'd  on  the  farf,  or  fring^l  the  rulUing  fand ;  ^ 

While  round  and  round  the  fportive  (ea-fowl  fleW|  * 

Or  dipp'd  their  plumage  in  the  briny  dew :  "  * 

The  (liken  pendants  from  the  tow*ring  mail, 
Stream'd  o'er  the  wave,  and  wanton'd  in  the  blafts 
The  furrowing  keels  the  founding  ocean  plow'dt 
With  iailon*  cries  the  difi  re-ccbo'd  bud.*' 
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yillmeuve  is,  oroneoufl/^  mI^'^  as  a  irtfyttabk^  bv  which  the  tx^reit 
ileiinoyed;  and  '*  MooHfludler**  is  an  atteded  ana  improper  ezpieffionf 
vpubj  od/  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Southey's  Sapphics. 

B(u}fnu^U^    4  Poenu    8to«  Pp.  45.    Hatchardl,  1807' 

NO  fmdl  portion  of  ihgeDuity  and  perfeverance  was  nepelTs^ryy  in  Ibe 
CoaApoGnoB  ot  a  Foera  filline  forty-five  dolely  printed  pages,  and  de(cribin0 
che  ^^  Life»  Charadler,  and  Bellaviour*' — (would,  we  could  addt>  ''  ^^  ^^ 
J)yuig  Sptecb*') — of  Napoleone  Buonaparte,  in  the  jfollowiog  <fii%ular  meM. 


*'  Lamented  Palnl,  with  h^art  uacere 
We  venerate  thy  humble  bier. 
And  o'er  thy  afhes  (bed  a  tear. 

In  heart-felt  woe 
To  Britain  and  to  virtue  dear 

While  ages  flow.  , 

**  lliy  virtncs  are  cnroU'd  on  high,  ' 
Thy  fame,  true  patriot,  ne'er  (hall  die^ 
But  fafe,  embalm'd  in  honour,  lie  ' 

Without  a  ftain,  *  •• 

Aiid  chance,  and  change,  and  time  defy^     ^ 

.   In  virtue's  fane, 

<*  Though  fnatch*d  to  an  untimely  graftf. 
Your  heart's  defire,  in  mifery^  cdre. 
Vet  Britons,  noble  Britons,  brave, 

"Sec  how  they  pant 
Yeor  conlbrt  and  yonr  babes  to  fave 

From  every  want. 

«  Thy  deilthlefs  virtues  round  them  blooni, 
And  decorate  thy  patriot  tomb  ; 

They  cheer  their  path  amid  their  gloom  » 

/  '      Of  forrow's  night. 

And  fponi  a  tyrtnt  and  his  doom, 

For  realrtis  of  lights 

^*  When  time  it  o'er,  youH  meet  again. 
Where  horrors  come  not,  where  no  paio. 
Where  bloody  tyrants  and  their  train 

No  entrance  find; 
Where  God  and  love  for  ever  reign 

To  blefs  mankind.'' 

.f  nxn  this  fpecimen  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
•«Bthor.'s  -ftyle  and  abilities.  His  brief  (ketch  of  the  murderous  Emperor's 
^prineifoi  ^V^mU  is  corred ;  oftd  bis  prindpLes  .and  fentimeou  aie  unobjcc^ion^ 
-abto. 


380.  OK1GIKAL  CRITICI'SM. 

An  Invocation  to  Truths  opon  a  de/trabk  Events  fuppofeii  to  he  mar  at  Hand* 
Second  Edition*  By  John  Dancan»  D.l5.  Redor  of  South- Wannf^ 
borough,  Hant^.  8vOt  Pp.  28.  fiath,  printed  s^-^adell  and  P&TiOy 
Strand. 

ALTHOUGH  the  event  here  aclverted  to,  a  general  peace^  has  not 
taken  place,  nor  is,  according  to  appearances  at  leafl,  near  at  band^  ftill  the 
(age  admonitions  of  this  veteran  champion  of  truth,  for  whom  age  has  matured 
his  ^ifdom  withoot  impairing  his  vigour,  are  highly  lalutaryj  "and  entitled  ti 
thegfeateft  attention.  '  That  Dr.  Duncan  is  an  able  writer,  both  in  verfe  and 
prole,  is  a  h^  which  has  been  long  known  to  the  public^  who  have  been 
(or,  at  lead,  might  and  ourbt  to  have  been)  hi^ly  edified,  by  his  difleient 
publications,  breathing  a  truly  Chriftiao  fpirit,  and,  of  coui^,  a  truly  bene- 
volent heart.  The  *^  Invocation  to  Truth^'  is  preceded  by  a  fenfible  and 
well  written  preface,  in  which  the  venerable  author  briefly  adverts  to  the  pre- 
fent  depraved  (late  of  the  Continent,  and  the  evils  r^fulting  from  the  inilitaiy 
fucceifcs  of  *<  the  arbitrary  outlaw/'  Our  readers  will  be  pitafed  with  his  ^ 
jttft  obfervations  on  the  immediate  feat  of  that  Outlaw's  Empire. 

**  The  defpicably-boaflful  great  nation  is  moft  improperly  now  called  a 
nation,  peopled  as  it  is  with  flaves,  unjprotedted  by  any  freely^acknowledgad, 
regular,'  or  legal  efiablifhment.  In  wretched  France,  exahed  as  it  proclaims  its 
fiery,  ev£ry  fecurity  of  perfon  or  property  is  alike  annihilated !  Every  fob- 
erdinate  member  that  fufiains  a  part  of  that  horrid  mifrule»  ilUdenominated 
government,  is  deeply  fenfible  it  has  uttJerly  deftroyed  its  claim*  to  the  good* 
will  of  any  man,  who  is  notadmiited  to  an  immediate  (hare  of  the  opulence 
and  grandeur  of  the  arbitrary  Outlaw.  Upon  the  firft  fiti^wn,  or  fulpended 
fmi[e«  of  that  unexampled  good  fortune,  which  appears  to  attend  his  heck, 
(and  may,  perhaps,  for  the  corre^^ion  of  fioful  nations,  ilill  continue  to  attend 
it)  how  lopg  will  they  deign  to  pay  allegiance  to  lum  ?  They  know,  thev 
trembling  feel  their  precaiious  fiations;  their  very  lives  dependant  upen  his 
deipotic  nod.  Upon  whom  depends  the  proud  madman  for  his  own  mo- 
mentary exidence  i  We,  who  believe  in  Goo,  can  tell.  But  to  us  it  is  not 
given,  any  more  t]^an  to  the  fightlefs  paffive  inftrumems  of  his  vengeance,  to 
forefee  at  what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  the  AiiMiGHTY  Ihall  decree  them 
unwittingly  to  overthrow  the  difitftrous  fabric  they  have  more  blindly  oon* 
fpired  to  raife. 

*<  There  has  occurred,  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  nothing  parallel  to  the 
prefent  fituatien  of  France.  With  all  its  undiminiftied  habitual  arrogance,  it 
Bill  aiferts  its  uncontrolable  dominion  over  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  HoUaiod* 
Switzerland.  It  prepares*  with  apparent  confidence  in  its  devoted  bondman, 
Pruffia,  to'conftrain*^!!  the  other  European  pov^ers,  except  oae^  to  return 
affnghied  back  to  their  entranced  neutrality.  Againft  that  fole  confidently* 
honourable  opponent  it  finds  it  has  in  vain  enforced  its  conicription  of  armed 
myriads,  it  nas  impotently  menaced  to  launch  its  invindhle  (becaufe  not 
hazarded)  armada.  It»  faithlefs  props  are  tottering.  Moil  aufpicious  to  the 
refloration  of  peace  and  righteous  government  upon  earth  appears  to  be  the 
difa£le6lion  of  half  the  provinces  of  Spain  to  the  difgracefiil  government  of  a 
Bourbon  defpot,  the  proftrate  worihipper  of  a  Corfican  robber.  The  fraotfaer- 
*  ed  refentment  of  the  utmientioned  tnfinior  ftates,  half  rekindled,  may  foon 
be  ready  to  break  forth,  and  impel  them  to  join  their  firength  to  the  confe* 
deracy,  bat  imperfeSly  formed  as  yet,  againft  the  boundlcG  exteafio»  of  > 
dominion  fatal  to  the  fecurity  of  every  other  (hue. 
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^  L^  me  lead  you  here  to  caft  a  ftiomentary  glance  upon*^  prominent  feature 
•f  the  public  charadler^  iodicatiyeof  the  probable  fate  of  the  perfidious  bypocrit*. 
Blaine  not  the  harfhneisof  a  phrafe,  for  wbich  the  fubjed  loudly  calls.  Confufion 
(bon  fhall  feize  his  fharoelels  sanegyrifts.  He  commenced  hU  fpkmlid  ca^^ 
ree?  with  the  maiiacre  in  cold  blood  of  thoulands  of  ananned  citizens;  how 
difgracefttl  to  a  caafe,  decorated  with  a  fjsectous  title,  a  vindication  of  the 
MturaJ  liberties  and  equal  rights  of  men !  Ac  its  very  commeocementt  it 
eare  a  manifeft  token  ot  the  horrors  itn  pro^refs  mud  inBillibly  produce;  the  al^ 
lertion  only  of  an  abfblute  freedom  from  all  principle  of  religion  or  morality^ 
all  reftraint  by  any  law  of  God  or  man*  The  vizor  was  at  once  ca(l  off  by 
all  the  diitinguiflied  leaders  of  the  profligate  gang.  The  wily  favourite  of 
treacherous  fonune  (eized  the  critical  ioftant,  when  ihe  ill-concerted  plans  of 
a  revolution  firom  a  kingly  government  were  fucceilively  brought  into  general 
diicredit.  They  were  all,  in  that  volatile  nation,  almofl  as  fuddenly  over- 
turned as  formed.  The  moment  arrived,  when  the  lad  abortive  Icherne 
felt  itfelf  cnimblingy  with  a  mighty  cra(h,  into  utter  confufton.  It  ratfed  him 
unwittingly  to  a  defpotic  empire.  He  affumed  the  plaufible  defignation  of  the 
redorer  of  order  civil  and  religious.  Under  pretence  of  giving  perfedl  fe- 
curity  to  their  re-eftabliihment,  he  bad  the  addrefs  to  get  himfelf  invefted 
with  the  fupreme  command  of  a  coantlefs  ho(l  of  too  well  difcipUned  ruf<^ 
fians.  In  gratifying  their  infatiable  rapacity  he.  has  attached  their  leaders 
with  a  fervile  fubferviency  to  his  ambition.  Through  thefe  he  determines  to 
extend  his  abfblute  empire  over  every  nation  of  the  terraouaous  globe. 
-^  ^  With  a  painful  retrofpe^t,  providentially  ordained  tor  their  iD(iru(^ion, 
will  aU'fature  ages  contemplate  the  wide-fpread  havoc  of  a  peftilent  rage  for 
innovation,  ungoverned  by  temperance  or  difcretion.  The  fatal  fuccefTel 
and  unrefifted  progrefs  of^its  moft  formidable  Corfican  champion  will  by  my 
luippier  country  be  laid  fo  heart  with  inflruSion  equally  falutary,  but  lefs  em- 
Uttered  with  mame  and  remnrfe,  than  by  any  of  our  lefs  confidently  honour- 
able neighbours  and  quondam  allies.  Incalculable  are  the  calamities  his 
brilliant  fortune  has  brought  upon  the  aftonifhed  nations,  upon  vain-gloriou9 
France  itfelf  above  the  reft*  By  his  boundlefs  aggreffions  and  rapine  it  has 
incurred  a  general  hatred.  Thefe  have  not  relieved,  they  have  aggravated 
its  growing  internal  diilreif •  The  example  they  have  fet  of  triumphant  per- 
fidy has  diiiradeid  the  tone  of  equitable  couafels  in  the  cabinets  of  princes. 
It  has  created  a  fort  of  fand^n  to  the  dark  maxims  of  perpetual  miftrufty 
tending  to  break  all  bonds  of  union  in  beman  fociety.*' 

We  truft  that  this  dreadful  leflbn  will  have  its  full  tStdt^  but  when  we 
bear  a  champion  of  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireiand  hail  this  bale  aiTaffin, 
this  general  deftroyer,  this  evil  fpirit  laying  ivafte  the  earth  with  his  pedilent- 
ial  breath,  as  an  example  ofioleration^  to  be  encouraged,  to  be  imitated^  to  be 
hoked  yp  ^t4> fw  proteSlon  ani  for  aidt  ^^  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  effeft 
has  not  yit_  been  |)roiluced.  The  preface  clofes  with  a  true  and  animated 
Iketch  of  the  fuperior  bleflings  which  the  Britifh  Conftitution  confers  on  all 
who  have  the  happinefs  to  live  under  it. 

The  Invocation  to  Truth  is  divided  into  four  parts  or  fcfiioos.  1.  Religious 

Truth.     2.  Moral  and  Poruical  Truth  :  Ambition.     3 r  Moral  Truth,;   Plea- 

Jure*       4.  Mf^al  Truth;    Riches,       An   earneftneTs,   animation,  and  zeal, 

'   becoming  the  fubjcft,  charafierize  every  page.     The  third  fedlion  we  fhall  ex- 

trtft,  as  being  the  Ihoneft,  and  as  fully  fafficicnt  to  convey  a  corrcdk  notion  of 

the  xdan  and  execution  of  the  work. 

C  c  2    '  *'  Moral 


I 

\ 
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"M'oiAL  TfiVTV— Plia^vmu 

•«  Welcome,  Pieafnre,  O  Truifi,  on  thy  fkfonnte  dkHi 
Thou  haflfondtyy  in  (weeteft  complacencvy  fmiled  ;^ 
Let  eothufiafts  rejed,  at  their  coft,  her  dehghtB^ 
To  her  g;iftSy  at  thy  tender,  all  natare  invites. 

'<  Dear  the  prattlinga,  the  ^mhdls,  of  infimiine  glee» 
Gay  as  guiltlefs  in  purpofe,  reproachh^fs  as  free'; 
Airy  mirth  ffits  ancheck'd  thro'  the  paftimes  c^yotttby 
Clear  as  yet  from  the  world's  tetter  conStds  with  tnith.^ 

*'  Bright  In  manhood  of  }(en'rous  exertions  the  glow. 
While  th*  endeamieats  of  friendfhip  moft  cordially  flow* 
Bled  o'er  all  are  the  bonds  of  pure  conjugal  love.; 
How  tranfcendent  all  (enfual  enjoyments  abore  I 

**  jige  ferene,  fagely  placid*  experience  matures. 
Within  rule,  from  «xcefs  eadi  afFedion  fecares ; 
Of  all  mortal  sxiftence  the  foremoft  in  blifs. 
Happier  regions  it  owns,  oa  the  confine  of  this. 

••  Genuine,  permanent,  pure  be  but  Plcafure  atpprored. 
She's  at  each  frefh  enjoyment  reBned  andimproved  ; 
Confcience,  Beafon,  give  plaudit.  Lo !  fearlels  of  barm^ 
hi  thy  difcipline  trained,  Rie  defies  alt  alarm. 

**  —Help!  quick,  hade,  guard  of  Pleafure,  to  fave  her.  Reftrate 

What  enlnares  to  th'  embrace  of  her  coumerfeit^  Pain. 

-^See  a  Sorcerefs  yil^.  in  her  graces  attired. 

In  that  gay  crowd  advances, — how  courted,  admired ! 

^  Witch,  avaunt  t-^Rid  us,  Truth,  of  her  frolicfome  dreamsi 
Her  lewd  pageants,  her  wayward,  her  vicious  extremes  \ 
Bid  us  mark,  through  elaborate  fmiles,  her  regrets. 
Yawns  andpouti^gs,  hernauft^iSyher  forfeiu,  her  frets. 

*'  All  her  modes  of  amufement  moft  favouf'd  we  rue, 
'Tis  to  Gaminff  extreme  deprecation  is  due ; 
»     Why  thus  chcnfh'd  ?-*-Spe8k,'  Frenzy— too  fagc  for  a  friend, 
Time's  a  grievous  reprover,  'gainft  whom  we  contend. 

**  Time  a  foe  ? — Thought  a  curfe?— Mad  or  fools  we  codfefty .. 
Who  pervert  what  Were  doomed  life  immortal  to  blefs. 
Thcfe,  for  Pleafure  infanL«,  fhall  we  fcom  ?— -Holy  light, 
Scare  our  dream,  and  that  blood-fuckidg  Tampire  to  flight* 

*'  Roufe  us.  Truth,  from  her  {beU's  deadly  torpor  !     'Tit  health 
Earn'd  by  labour  gives  life.     With  an  indolent  (lealth 
Comes  her  fell  magic  o'er  us.     Remorfe,  abjedi  fcoro, 
Blafled  fame,  public  brand,  are  ills  lead  to  be  borne. 

**•  Thefe,  with  fliame»  fear,  and  anguiih,  by  order  divine, 
8halt  reclaim  thy  ftray  pupils.     Alike  are  benign. 
Are  parental  the  boons,  the  corrcdions  of  Goi> : 
Truth,  with  pious  affection,  thou  blefTcfl  the  rod. 

"  Fajhlon,  check'd  her  vagaries,  her  crefl  fliall  unphiO)e» 
Licence  writhe  i^  the  chains  'twas  her  yaunt  to  aflume, 

Floih 
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Flufli  of  faetltii  to  difeafe  b^  by  Rici  inflamed, 
Witlofs  Mirth  of  her  laughter  coovulfive  aihamecL 

•'  Thus,  O  Truth,  to  our  dear  prime  attra^ve  reftore 
The  pore  graces  affigo'd  her,  our  guide  to  adore 
The  Almighty,  whofe  juflice  and  wifdom  above. 
Shine  to  roan  fuper  •eminent  Mercy  and  Love/' 


"    ^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS- 


Htnisto  Frefb  Men  at  the  Unlvfirfit^  of  CamhriJge.    Third  BdUUm,  12mo.  Pp. 
36,  U  fd.     Mawman,  Leodoo ;  Deighton,  Cambridge.  1807* 

WE  know  not  by  what  jchance  this  valuable  trafit  has  advanced,  in  its 
eircalacion,  to  a  Third  edition  without  having  met  our  eye.  But  happy  we 
are  to  find,  that  ffH)d  advice  is  fo  well  received  at  Cambridj^e  ;  and  certain  are 
we  that  the  fti|d«its  of  that  Univcrfity  will  derive  more  nieful  knowledge  and* 
information,  from  attention  to  thefe  HirUs^  than  they  can  poffibly  obtain  froff» 
the  Foliiieai  Phib/ophy*  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  which,  (Irange  to  lay  !  they  are  (HI) 
UBwred  by  their  tutors.  — We  Iball  fele6l  a  few  ofthe  Hints  for  the  fatitfaAioii 
•f  our  readers,  vrho  will,  we  are  convinced,  concur  with  us  in  our  opinion  of 
their  excellence  and  utility.  The  lirft  exhibits  the  charaSer  (alas!  noMH 
tomtMn  character)  of  an  academic  trifUfp 

**  Lbviculvs,  with  all  the  leirare  and* quiet  (which)  a  (hidentcan  defire, 
makes  a  flower  acfvancement  in  fcience  than  any  under-gradvate  of  his  college. 
He  is  remarkable  for  never  having  properly  replied  to  a  queftion  nropofed  ia 
the  ledure-room,  though,  from  his  regular  and  temperate  mode  or  livii^g,  one 
might  expc^  to>  find  him  the  beft>r^  attendant  there.  How,  then,  docs 
Leyiculus  pafs  his  time  ?  To-day,  he  is  employed  in  polifliing  a  collec* 
ttoD  of  old  books ;  to-morrow  he  wilt  make  out  a  catalogue  of  them ;  and,  the 
next  day,  perhaps,  adorn  that  catalogue  with  a  painted  cover.  He  fpends  a 
morning  in  copying,  with  due  aeatnefe,  his  weekly  thence,  in  which,  if  no 
Bgly  blot  appear,  or  ill-formed  latter,  he  is  uncoocemed  at  the  number  of 
grammatical  miftakes.  Before  he  opens  his  Euclid^  he  carefully  draws  from 
his  cafe  ofindmments  the  compafsand  rule,  and  would  take  more  time  ta 
defcribe  a  quadrilateral  figure  in  a  circle,  than  any  body  elfe  would  require  to 
prove  its  oppofite  angles  equal  to  two  right  angles.  From  fuch  a  trifler  as 
Leviculus  nothing  is  to  be  expe^ed.  The  Frenchman  declares,  qu'il  aimt 
mseux  ne  rienfaire^  que  defaire  dee  rienif  in  agreement  with  the  remark  quoted 
by  Pliny— ^iiw  e^  ocicjim  ejfe^quam  tuhil  agere," 

To  men  who  go  to  an  univerfity  merely  that  it  may  be  faid  that  they  have 
had  a  claffical  educaiion^  and  who  are  only  intent,  while  there,  on  fpending  mo* 


*  We  have  not  feen  the  Iqfl  edition  of  this  work;  but  we  have  heard  that 
the  very  obiedlionable  parages  which  were  noticed  in  oae  of  the  early  volumes 
of  this  Review,  have  been^j^n^^J.  Perhaps  fomf  of  qht  readers  may  favour 
iis  with  infoimf^tion  qo  th^  f4|bjed.*-I(4Tt 

ncy. 
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ney,  ^  pretty  numerous  clafs!  the  fellowiog  faiot  mtj,  poffibly,  be  of  ftmercr^ 
vice. 

**  I  come  to  the  univeriity/'  cries  a  child  of  fortune,  '^  to  take  my  pletr 
iiire^  and  enjoy  my  friends.  « Talk  not  to  me  of  ledture-rooms  and  tuton. 
Do  you  fuppofe  I  am  to  live  by  my  learning?''  By  this  rula  (I  anfwer  in 
the  words  oi  Dean  Swlfi)^  if  what  is  commonly  %id  be  true*  t|iat  ^  money  dn» 
fnveretb  aU  things^  why  be  honeA,  juft,  or  charitable^  fince  you  have  «o  Mtfev* 
fim  to  depend  upon  ihefe  qualities  hr  a  maintenance  T* 

We  luppofe'that  thole  illuflnous  Senators,  Meflrs.  Courtenay  and  Sheridan^ 
ind  the  felicity  of  palling  their  academical  hours  at  Saint  John's  College,  and 
that  they  there  colleQed  that  ine?fthaullible  fund  offunst  jokes ,  tons  mots^  and 
jeux  iPeJpriii  wfth  which  they  have,  for  many  years  pail,  continued  to  am»fi 
and  io  edify  the  Scnzte^-DeteSando  fariterque  moneado. 

**  JoH{4iANs  haye  been  ^med  for  ages  as  the  bist  puiisTcas  911  the  ^nt-* 
f  erfity.     Let  them  enjoy  the  diflindtion  dill.'* 

This  is  Ihon,  terfe,  and  pithy ;  *^  but,"  adds  our  difhibutor  of  hints,  in  a 
note,  evidently  penned  to  avert  the  rage  of  the  irritable  J  obnians,  for  punfters* 
like  poets,  zv&genvs  irri^abile ;r-^*^  I  would  be  underftood  as  obje^ing,.not  to 
a  good,  pun  in  its  proper  place  and  feafoo,"  (in  the  Senate,  for  in(hmoe,  during 
g  debate  00  ihe^ate  of  the  nation^  or  in  the  Chafet^  during  \\it  performance  of 
divine  ferviee)  **  but  to  an  amUiion  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  punning,  which 
occafions  attempts  at  this  fort  of  wit  far  from  diyerdng  to  any,  but  thofe  who 
prpdupe  thjcm." 

Toirgue  ejf  ah^fu  adufum^  is  contrary  to  all  the  legitimate  and  acVnowJedged 
rules  pf  ratiocination ;  therefore,  mo(l  truly  obferves  our  author,  **  He  who 
would  fligmatize  all  religion  with  the  name  of  methodifin»  and  all  learning 
5vich  that  of  pedaptry,  is  a  contaroptible  idiot.  Longefuger-HiU  him!"  We 
Incline  to  think  fuch  a  man  much  worfe  than  an  idiot,  and  (hould  rather  &y  to 
^e  Freihman,  Hie  nigerefi ;  bunc  tu^  Romanes  cax>eto» 

The  following  moft  defpicable  chara£^er  is,  by  no  means,  peculiar  to  Cam-r 
)iridge«  Oxford,  Ediobg^rgh,  £bndon»  and,  indeed,  almoft  every  other  place, 
bave  each  their  Altamopts. 

*^  AtTaifowT  is  a  great  dealer  in  the  macvellous.  When  hi  prepares  to 
fpeak,  we  expert  a  tale  fraught  with  improbability.  And  Altamont  fiattcxa 
bimfelf  that  he  is  confidered  an  agreeable  companion.  Flattery  in  the  extreme  1 
What  can  he  be  thought,  but  s^  liab  or  a  vool — a  lias,  (ox  aflertingi^hat 
be  does  not  believe  to  be  true ;  or  a  fdol,  for  believing  what  he-afTerts  ?* 
.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the  book  more  valuable  or  more  neceflary  than  thp 
following;  and  we  heartily  wilh  that  it  were  eneraven  in  letters  of  gold  over  the 
gate  of  every  College,,  in  both  Univerfities,  and  pver  the  doors  of  many,  many, 
boufes  which  we  could  point  out. 

V  f  Avoid,'  lays  Spptftr^  *  the  ofcqfiofi  of  the  ill.'  As  the  occaGon  of  ilia 
innumerable,  keep  from  your  lips  the  glals  of  ebriety.  Yo^  may  be  rallic$i 
pn  your  temperance,  but  determine,  notwithOaoding,  to  preferve  it.  Never 
f  onfent  tp  be  Iqughed  otUof  your  fenfes.**  This  Icind  of  raillery  h^  certainly  ^ 
greater  effedt  on  young  men  than  it  could  pofHbly  be  expedled  to  produce  on 
•  rational  beings.  It  is  the  condu^  which  the.  impreffion  made  by  fuch  raiHery 
occafions  which  is  the  proper  mawvaife  j&on/^of  the  French, an  exprefEon  frequent- 
Jy  ufed,  but  feldom  uuderilood,  and  fignifyi'ng,  an  adiion  refulting  from  falfi 
Jhame,  and  repugnant  to  aii  innate  fenfe  of  propriety.  It  is  an  uodoubted  fad 
that  many  freftimen  get  drunk  merely  to  avoid  the  fenfelefs  pleafaotry  6f 
iheir  companions;^  and  even  when  drinlung  is  alike  uncongenial  with 'their  ha- 
■■'•'•■  hip 
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liitisod  nn»letiant  to  d^dr  fteliags.  As  a  memento  to  tfaofe  prtfiUdd  wtts^ 
who  make  look  drunk  in  order  to  make  them  pleafant,  the  author  rubjoins»  in 
a  note ;  <Mt  it  a  great  miilake  to  foppofe  that  ftupid  perfona  are  jerer  xfoAB 
agreeable  by  wine*    Somebody  fays  very  well,  % 

<'  Fools  fly  to  drink,  as  native  dolneis  fiink :      ^ 
'    In  rain  ; — the3r're  tea  times  greater  fbols  when  drank.*' 

Iff  indeed,  there  be  any  truth  in  the  old  adage»  In  Vino  VaaiTAS,  this  niuft 
be  the  cafe ;  and  then,  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  drankenoefs  (b<^ald  be  confined 
to  tha  Ahamonit  of  the  day.— Thefe  '^  Hints"  are  the  produflion  of  the 
Reverend  Phihp  Dodd,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Caonbridge ;  a  moft 
refpe^ble  clergyoaiio,  whofe  profeilions  and  practice  are  in  firid  unifon  with 

each  other. 

« 

Ah  IniroduBian  io  the  Study  ef  Moral  Evidence  ;    or,  of  that  Species  ofreafin* 

jng  *whicb  relata  to  Matters  of  Fa8  and  PraQice,     With  an  Appendix  ra 

debating  finr  ViSory^  and  not  for  Truth.     By  James  Edward  Gambler, 

M.A;  ReAor  of  Langley,  Kent,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon*  Lord 

•  iUrham.    Pp.  178»  12mo*     3s  6d.    Rivingtons,  I8O6. 

THIS  is  one  of  thofe  treatifes,  which  appear  to  all  eafily  compofed;bttt  which 
#ery  few,  in  fadl,  could  produce.  Such  a  concife  yet  complete  introduction  to. 
Aeftudy  of  moral  evidence,  a  knowled^  of  which  is  fo  eflential  to  all  clafles. 
of  people  in , their  every-day  concerns  of  life,  was  hitherto  a  defideratum  in  lite* 
rature.  It  is  true,  the  principles  have  been  often  ably  diicufled  in  books  of  logic, 
a  {cience  now  unfortunately  become  unfafhionable  with  modern  ientimentaU 
ills,  and  aifo  in  feveral  works  on  the  law ;  but  thofe  works  were  either  too 
profeffional  or  fcientific  for  the  greater  part  of  readers,  and  a  fmall  treatife 
like  the  prefent,  diVeded  of  everything  foreign  from  thefubie^  of  forming  our 
opinions  on  the  truth  or  fallehood/credibility  or  incredibility  of  things,  muft 
be  generally  ufeful,  and  cannot  &il  to  receive  general  attention.  Even  thofe 
readers  who  only  read  the  titles  and  tables  of  contents  of  books,  cannot  read  fo 
much  of  the  prefent  without  meeting  with  feme  important  fa^pr  obfervatioa 
which  they  have  either  not  known  before,  forgotten,  or  not  attended  to  at 
they  oughtr  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  chapters  1  <^  on  the  nature  of 
moral  evidence,  wherein  it  differs  from  demon (Ijatioo  ;  on  the  different  kinds 
of  moral  evidence,  with  oblervations  on  the  weight  of  each ;  general  diredtiont 
relating  to  moral  realbning ;  fpecial  dire6Hons  relating  to  each  kind  of  moral 
evidence  ;  and  on  tlie  kind-  of  evidence  of  which  different  fubjeds  admit  \'  in 
all  of  which  the  author  diicovers  a  vigorous,  -acute,  and  virtuous  mind. .  The 
following  remarks,  in  a  note  on  moral  reafbning,  may  be  ufeful  to  thofe  liberal 
and  ingenupus  minds  who  too  frequently  repofe  confidence  in  improper  perfons# 
^  Experience  is  difregarded  in  a  fimilar  way  when  men  put  a  confidence  in 
perfons  of  certain  lines  of  life,  the  members  of^  which  are  knot^n  to  have  been 
alnu>(l  unrverfally  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  thefe  cafes  ^Ifo  they  err,  net 
becaafe  they  are  ignorant  of  the  refuU  of  experience,  but  becaufe  they  fup- 
pole  their  cafe  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  defence  of  this  dif- 
regard  of  experience,  it  is  lometimes  urged,  that  it  does  isot  follow  %  that  be* 
^uie  men  in  that  flation  have  in  general  been  unworthy  of'^confidence,  the 
man  in  whom  we  confide  is  Xo  too.  But  I  aik,  what  is  meant  by  this  expref* 
iion,  it  does  not  follow  f  If  it  mean  that  it  is  not  a  probable  ^nfequence,  the 
i^ertion  ii  not  trvie  1  both  tteca^fe  it  is  probable  |h;^t  mem  in  fimilar  fituations. 

expoM 
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ezpofed  to  fimilar  tempudons,  and  under  fimilar  ciicmuftaBcSty  wiU  Ix  rf^. 
fedted  in  the  fame  way  ;.  *  and  becaofe  in  almoft  every  line,  of  life  tkere  aitt 
certain  raodes  of  adion  ^ablUhed  by  cullom,  and  cuftott  is  by  almo(l  all  mtn 
regarded,  as  a  law.     But^  if  tbe  expreflioo  mean  that  it  it  not  a  ceriam  oonfe- 
qaence,  I  anfwer,  this  is  nothtog  to  the  point.     For  hiiman  -coodufl;  is  to  be 
regulatedy  not  by  demonftratvi^e^  but  by  moral  evidence^  which  does  not  ad- 
nit  of  certainty.     A  farther  defence  ot  this  diCregard  of  experience .  is  .oftea 
grounded  On  the  fuprrior  principles  whicb,    it  is  Pledged,  the  perfoii  in 
whom  we  confide  poffeffes  beyond  other  men  in  fimilar  fituations.     In    de- 
lading,  however,  on  the  exigence  of  thefe  fuperior  principles,  no  allowaaca 
is  made  for  the  danger  of  delufion,  arifing  from  friendfhip,  intereft,  or  party; 
.  a  danger  which  hSa$  fhew  to  be  extreme.     Other  tnen  have  {mown  the  ^- 
Beral  rule  to  be  derived  from  experience  as  well  as  we.     They,  too,  have  de- 
termined their  cafe  to  be  an  exception  to  it ;  and  in  making  that  determination 
they  hav«  been  generally  deceived.    This  fhews  that  it  is  mofi  probaUe,  tha^ 
jrt  too  (hall  b^  deceived  in  following  their  example.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
experience  becomes  of  (p  little  ufe  to  men  in  diredisg  their  conduct.     I  do  not 
&y,  that  there  ma^not  be  exceptions  to  generai  rules.     But  I  fay,  that  we 
(Cannot  be  too  careful  in  examining  whether  or  not  our  cafe  be  really  an  excep- 
tion ;  and  that  we  ought  to  have  Itrong,  pofitive,  direct  evidence  that  it  is  fb  ; 
ptherwife,  we  are  not  juftifiable  in  difregarding  general  rules.     It  is,  however, 
obieryable,  that  when  men  are  not  influenced  by  intere(l,  friendfhip,  or  partv^ 
they  are  rarely  deluded  by  thefe  pretended  exceptions.     Thus,  few  people 
difregard  the  general  character  of  ^orfe-dealers  in  their  tranfa^ions  with  them. 
They  generally  make  ufe  of  all  the  flcill  which  they  pofTefs,  in  examiniag 
the  horie  which  they  are  going  to  purchafe ;  and  yet,  after  all,  they  are  fre* 
quently  deceived.     But,  this  is  not  becaufe  of  the  confidence  which  they  re- 
pofe  in  them,  but  becaufe  the  fkill  of  the  dealer  in  concealing  the  defeats,  ex- 
<ceeds  their  Ikiirin  detedling  tbem." 

In  the  Appendix,  the  followir;g  juA  rexparks  occur  2  — **  Difputant» 
fer  viAory,  and  not  (br  truth,  often  deny  fuch  pofitioiis  of  their  opponent, 
as,  though  true,  do  not  admit  of  fpecific  proof.  Of  this  kind  are 
thofe  which  arc  founded  on  obferyation,  or  experience,  or  general  notoriety. 
They  dtf]3ute  fa6ls  which  they  do  not  difbelieve,  and  take  ^e  chance  of  their 
ppponenc  s  not  being  fumifhed  with  pofitive  proof  of  them.  The^  explaiti 
away  thofe  maxims,  which  are  founded  on  the  general  experience  of^mankind, 
and  are  delivered  in  proverbial  exprcfljon^.  They  demand  a  fpecies,  or  de- 
gree of  proof,  of  which  the  fubje^^  does  not  admit.  Thus,  on  praflical  quef- 
tions,  they  difpute  conclufions  proved  by  ftrong  palpable  arguments,  and  with- 
hold their  affent,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  demonflrated.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  require  pofEbilities  to  be  admitted  by  their  opponent,  in  oppofition  tp 
ilrong  probabilities.  They  demand  the  admiflion  of  mere  exparte  evidence^ 
^nd  that  often  of  a  very  fufpicious  kind,  in  their  favour,  while  they  reje6l  le- 
gitimate evidence  on  the  fubjed  againfl  them.  They  lay  hold  of  an  occailonal 
word,  dropped  by  their  opponent,  either  to  divert  the  difcudion  from  the  fub^ 
je6t  in  queftion,  or  to  give  a  falfe  fenfe  to  an  argument.  They  cite  their  op- 
ponent's words  unfairly,  or  give  them  a  different  meaning  fiom  what  he  in- 
t/ended  by  them.  They  endeavour  to  evade  the  quedion,  bv  fubftituting  fome 
other  queflion  indead  of  it.  They  avail  themfelves  of  a  miftake  in  fome  of  the 
circumflances  of  a  fa^t  to  make  the  whole  of  it  appear  falfe,  though  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  Aatcmeiit  be  true.  They  endeavour  to  confound  the  principles, 
fMiCT  of  evidence,  or  of  moralityi  on  which  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  maOt 
'  .  depend* 
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Aspead.  In  %  wdrd,  ^kef  Aew,  that  they  coofider  tbei»(ebe9  t milled  to  tak$ 
•fffnr  advantage,  however  uqfair,  to  eilablini  their  caufe.  Such  dHjpotantt 
tKfjn^  of  courfey  haire  a  goo4  advantage  over  a  fair  and  honeft  reafoner^  whofii 
mAj  ebjeft  is  to  difcover  and  e(labli(h  the  truth.  For  be  cannot  aUow 
Uflifelf  to  talqe  an  J  wfair  advantage,  or  to  ufe  any  methods  which  would  b« 
likely  to  miflead.  It  woyld  be  inconfident  with  the  end,  which  he  propoief 
to  htmfetf,  to  urge  any  argument  or  objedioo  which  he  does  nut  believe  to  be 
vreUfomldied;  or  to' give  it  greater  weight  than»  in  his  judgmest,  it  really  liet 
(erves.  He  would  rather  even  fupply  any  defedl,  which  he  might'  perceive  in 
his  opponent's  ftatement  of  fads  or  arguments,  whereby  they  had  lefs  force  thari 
they  ought  to  have,  that  he  might  contribiite  all  in  his  power  to  a  right  deci- 
fion  of  the  queftion.  Which  of  thefe  characters  is  thb  more  honourable  and 
ufefi)],  cannot  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not  fufficient  to  fay,  that  difputing  fot 
«i6^ory  is  ootfb  honourable  or  ufefuJ,  as  f^iirty  enquiring  after  truth.  It  may 
fbrtber  be  (hewn,  that  the  pri6lice  is  immoral.  .    '     . 

'*  The  powers  of  reafon  and  fpeech  are  given  to  men  for  the  attainment  and 
communication  of  truth,  ^nd  are  perverted  when  they  arc  ufed  to  deceive. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  the  cafe  or  lying  ;  and  there  Icems  no  reafon  why  it 
Ihould  nor  be  acknowledged  in  this  cafe  alfo.  For,  the  efTence  of  a  lie  is  th^ 
intention  to  deceive.  The  means  employed  are  immatena^,  whether  they  be 
words,  orilgtis,  orargurlients.  Now  in  this  cafe  there  is  i)n  intention  to  de« 
eeive.  For,  the  difpucant  does  intend  to  make  it  believed,  that  forae  error  It 
a  truth,  o^  fome  truth  an  error;  or,  that  concfufive  arguments  are  not  con • 
cluSve  ;  or  vice  verfa :  however,  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  his  hearers  that 
he  believes  them  fo  (o  be.  And,  if  he  be  fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours^  they 
ave  really  deceived,  no  lefs  than  if  they  believed  any  other  falfebood.*' 

**  What  has  been  faid  has  been  urged  with  a  view  to  the  immorality  of  this 
pradtct ;  but  xi%  folly  alfo  may  be  fhewn.  And,  as  it  is  feared  that  this  con<» 
fideration  will  weigh  more  widi  many,  than  its  immorality,  it  is  necei&ry  to 
gdd  a  few  words  on  this  topict 

*'  If  the  reputation  ofbemg  an  able  dilputant  be  his  object,  it  may  be  que(^ 
tioned,  whether  k  is  not  in  general  defeated.  T*or,  with  men,  at  leaii  of 
found  judgment,  the  notion  of  an  able  difputant  includes  that  of  a  fair  reafoner, 
but,  the  notion  of  a  difputant  for  victory  re(embles*that  of  a  perfon  who  cheats 
It  play,  and  is,  in  coalequence,  defpifed.  If  the  reputation  of  a  party  be 
bia  objedl,  it  is  generally  fruftrated,  becaufe,  the  delufion  will  rarely  be  of 
long  continuance,  but  will  mod  frequently  be  dete^ed  by  reie£lion,  and  by 
fubfequent  information ;  and,  when  it  is  detected,  it  excites  a  prcfumptioii 
that  his  party  is  in  the  wropg/' 

We  apprehend,  however*  that  few  judicious  parents,  teachers,  or  otherS| 
who  wim  to  form  ja(i  judgments  of  men,  manners,  and  things,  will  omjc 
peruGng  this  introdudtion  at  leaft  once,  if  not  feveral  times. 

Tb€  Complete  Grazier;  w  Farmer  and  Caftlerdealert  40(mt^  ^c*  <^r.  By 
a  }yiocoln(bire  Graater*  Second  Edition,  revifed,  correded,  eolarged, 
and  gieatly  improved,  llluftratsd  by  numeroua  Engravings.  Svo.  Ppw 
502.     12%    CrofbyandCo.     I8O7. 

THIS  \%  certainly  one  of  the  ^i)^/?/^  publications  of  the  prefent  day;  wbe- 
the^r  we  confidcr  the  mecharjical  parts  of  it,  or  the  various  iubjedls  of  which 
it  treats.  Here  the  grazier  and  ci^ttledealer  will  find,  inftructions  for  buying, 
breeding,  and  fattening  cattle ;  dire^ions  for  the  choice  of  liye  ftock,  and  for 

.     *  creating 
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treating  them  when  labouring  under  the  prefTure  of  cBfeafe ;  the  general  eeooo* 
my  of  a  ^afs-farm  ;  the  beft  mode  of  irrigation ;  cum  multis  aliis  quae  mma 
defcnbere  longom  e(l«  In  a  word,  the  volume  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
yfcful  mauer,  which  appean  to  have  been  colleded  from  the  beft  treatifet  oo 
the  different  fubje£b ;  and  it  has,  befides,  many  wood  engraving!  of  im- 
plemenis  of  hufbandry. 

The  Life  of  Tbonuu  ChatUrton.     By  John  Davis,  Author  of  ***Traveh  io 

America/'     12mo4    Pp.  l68.     4s.     Tegg. 

THE  caufe  affigned  for  this  biographical  (ketch  is  the  circumftance  of  there 
being  no  life  of  Chatterton  in  exigence  but  that  by  Dr.  Gregory,  which  accom- 
panies  the  works  of  Chatterton,  in  three  ]arg»  volumes.  Mr.  Davis  has  exe- 
cuted his  taik  with  induftry  certainly,  and  not  with  that  inveterate  partiality 
which  marks  too  many  of  our  biographical  productions.  The  (lory  of  this  oo« 
happy  boy  occafioiied  too  much  difcuffion  in  the  literary  world  to  be  foon  for* 
gotten.  That  he  was  richly  gifted  with  genius,  jind  in  m.any  refpeds  highly 
favoured  by  nature,  is  no  more  to  be  denial,  than  that  he  was  too  apt  to  eocoii* 
lage  the  growth  of  malice  and  revenge.  With  his  prefenL  biographer,  we 
agree,  that  Horace  ^aIpole*s  condu&  to  the  young  bard  was  mod  mtao, 
ungenerous,  and  itltMral ;  but. Mr.  D.  is  miftaken  in  his  fuppofldon  that  he 
is  die  firft  who  reproached  the  Sage  of  Scrawberry-I  lill  with  his  inconfifteDcy» 
in  cenfuring  poor  Chatterton  for  the  very  o0ence  which  he  had  committed 
bimfelf ;  the  writer  of  this  article  preyed  this  objedioa  againfl  Mr.  Walpole  at 
the  txme»  and  produced  the  C(^le  of  Otranto  in  {upport  of  his  charge.  Chat* 
terton's  attack  upon  Johnfon  was  mod  filly  and  impotent.  It  were  to  be  wiib- 
fdthat  Mr,  Davis  had  ftrongly Marked  his  difapprobation  of  Suuidei  of 
which  the  verdiA  of  the  Coroner*is  Jury,  Infanity^  can  form  the  only  pxcufe« 
This  hook  is  dis6gured  by  an  uouTual  number  of  typographical  errors.^ 


i:ducation. 

TaUnU  Ipfprtrced:  or  the  Philantkropyi.    Qy  the  Author  of  In(erefting 
Converfationst  &c.  12mo.  Pp.  276\  58.    Williams  find  Smithy  Lundoiii  . 

THE  profeffcd  objeft  of  this  publication  is  "  to  convey  religioiTS  in- 
ftrudlion,  in  an  eafy  and  familiar  manner,  to  young  and  inconfidcrate 
minds."  The  fair  author  has  perfectly  fucceeded  in  theaccoropliflimeDtof 
her  laudable  and  falutary  taik  ;  nor  have  we  found  the  fmallefl  neceflity 
for  the  modeQ  caution  in  the  preface.  ^*  Thofe  (fentiroents  aJid  argu- 
ments) which  are  agreeable  to  fcripture  and  found  reafoning  may  they  re- 
tain ;  and  if  any  are  contrary  to  thofe  ftandards,  may  t(iey  have  the  pene- 
tration to  difcern,  and  the  pmdence  to  rejedl  them."  In  this  t^fped, 
fortunately,  there  is  no  room  left  for  a  difplay.  of  the  difcernment,  or  an 
exer/cife  of  the  prudence,  of  her  juvenile  readers,  The  ftory  is  told  in  a 
plain  and  fimple  manner,  and  in  an  eafy,  unadorned,  and  corre^  Oyle; 
while  the  incidents  are  fufCcient  to  awaken  curiofity  and  16  command  at- 
tention. We  feled  the  following  paflage,  containing  the  portrait  of  the 
tutor  of  her  hero,  as  affording  a  fair  criterion  by  which  th^  talants  and 
prix^ciples  of  the  author  may  be  #ftimated. 

♦*A* 
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**  As  Mr.  D-^^-  win  make  a  principal  figure  in  this  liiftory,  itmay  be  pro* 
per  to  give  a  few  more  particulars  refpeditig  bis  chara^er  and  fentimehts. 
We  have  already  faid  he  was  ^  fcholar  and  a  gentleman.  This  lad  term  if 
not  eaAly  defined.  Some  wife  and  judicious  perfons  have  pronounced  the 
epithet  to  be  due  only  to  the  Chriftian.  This,  ftri^lly  fpeeking,  may  be 
true,  though  certainly  it  is  a  point  of  controverfy  on  which  much  may  be 
faid  on  both  (ides.  It  is  certain  that  the  term, gtntlemany  is  moH  commpnly 
vfed  with  much  greater  latitude,  and  in  this  fen(e  we  apply  it  to  Mr.  D^  ^v 
Tb#  politenefs  of  his  manners,  the  eafe  of  his  deportment,  and  .the  genero* 
fity  and  liberality  of  fentiment  he  always  exprefled  in  coTiverfation,  mada 
him  the  idol  of  every  fociety  he  frequented,  whilft  his  general  learning  in* 
fared  him  admiration  and  refpe6t.  He  was  likewife  edeemed  the  man  of 
honour  and  virtue;  but  thefe  terms  alfo  mud  be  underdood  in  a  limited 
fcnfe,  as  applied  to  the  character  in  quedi on,  fince,  dridly  fpeaking,  the 
man  of  hoiiout  could  not  a6k  the  part  of  an  unfaithful  fhiAsand,  nor  the 
roan  of  virtue  be  the  betra^'er  of  virgin  innocence.  .  Mr.O— -  had  beea 
guilty  of  both  thefe  anions,  yet  continued  to  bold  that  ^igh  place  in  the 
opinion  of  his  acquaintance,  which  is  unquedtonably  due  only  to  the  man 
incapable  of  tb'ero.  But  furely  it  may  be  faid,  however  Mr.  I) — ^'s  okale 
friends  might  overlook  thefe  defed;i  in  his  charader,  his  female  friends 
would  be  let's  indulgent.  It  is  utterly  incompatible  with  female  delicacy 
and  prbpriety  to  countenance  with  the  fmile  of  complacency  fuch  an  one, 
t6  diew  evident  marks  offati^fadion  in  his  company,  and  thus  give  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  that  they  difapprove  m)t  of  his  adion^.  Thus  indeed- 
would  tbofe  argue,  who  are  judges  of  what  is  proper  and  right  m  the  fe-* 
male  charadier.  But  '  the  frequency  of  crimes  have  (has)  waflied  theia 
white ;'  or  rather  the  abufe  of  terms  has  ledened  the  fenfe  uf  their  enormi- 
ty. It  is  a  truth  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  feducer  is  termed  only 
tj^e  man  of.  gallantry,  and  inftead  of  being  avoided  as  a  ped  in  fociety,  if 
he^chfnce  to.poifefs  agreeable  qualities,  and,  above  all,  if  he  be  of  higli 
rank,  he  is  even  careded  by  that  fex  whofe  indifpenfibte  duty  it  is  to  dif- 
couDtenance  him. 

*'  Although  Mr.  D  ■  's  wife  had,  in  the  opinion  of  all  bis  relations, 
fellen  a  viSim  to  his  unfeithful  and  unkind  behaviour,  he  could  talk  much 
of  the  dignity  of  virtue,  aud  the  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  bad  been  fuif^ 
cefsfgl  jn  perfuading  many  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
Ibe  afiair,  that  bis  condud  bad  not  been  inconfident  with  his  fentiments. 
He  could  not,  however,  be  always  fuccefsful  in  his  attempts  to  impofe 
upon  bimfeif.  The  dill  fmall  voice  of  confcience  would  fometimes,  in  the 
hour  of  folitude  or  dejection,  bring  pad  occurrences  to  his  recolledlion, 
and  all  his  philofophy  was  mfuflicient  to  dlence  the  unwelcome  monitor* 
We  have  already  ^id,  that  he  embraced  no  particular  fyftem  of  religious 
opinions  ;  indeed  he  was  inclined  to  hold  in  contempt  tbofe  who  had,  for 
he  thought  it  incompatible  with  found  reafon  to  believe  any  creed  which  its 
powers  were  incapable  of  explaining  :  thus  harbouring  the  unreafonable 
opinion,  that  Jlniic  underdandings  were  judided  in  needing  a  revelation 
infinite  widlom  thought  proper  to  communicate,  though  not  to  explain  in 

all  particulars*    This  was  the  often fible  read) n  given  by  Mr.  D for 

his  dii|>elief  of  dodlrines  he  had  never  candidly  esCamined,  and  it  paded 
current  with  mod  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  But  there  was  a  fe* 
cret  reafon  fcarcely  known  to  bimfeif  which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his  pre* 

,  judicea 
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« 

Jo<}ice»  and  rejedion  of  the  gofpel,  samely^  the  pttrity  o£  Us  moral  pfi- 
C(?pts.  In  the  emphatical  language- of  fcripture,  ''  he  loved  darknefs  ra- 
ther than  light,  becaufe  his  deeds  were  evil \*  and  he  feared  to  come  tot 
the  light,  lell  they  fhould  be  reproved.  He  well  knew  that  the  Ten  Cora* 
nafidments,  if  truly  the  words  of  God,  and  efpecially  th«  fpiritual  expla* 
nation  of  them  given  by  our  Saviour,  muft  condemn  his  condud  and  in* 
clinations.  It  theretbre  appeared  to  him  to  be  his  intereft  to  di(be)leva 
Chrif^ianity  entirely.  He  wyked  the  Bible  might  be  falfe,  and  every  a(U[4 
in  moral  fcif.nce  knows  boiy  eafily  the  underfianding  may  be  made  thed^upe 

of  inclinatibn." 

> 

IntroduBion  au  LtBeiir  Francois :  ou  Recveil  de  Piicrs  choifies ;  avec  PEx* 
plication  dts  Idiot ifmeSt  et  des  FArafes  dlfficiks  qui  f'y  trouveni.  Par 
Li ndlcy  Murray  12mo.  Pp.  240.  Ss  bound.  Longman  and  Co.  London  j 
"VVUfon  and  SpeKce,  York  ;    and  CgnAable  and  Co.  'Edinburgh.    1S07. 

IN  our  Number  for  December  1802,  we  reviewed  the  work  to  which 
that  now  before  us  profefltfs  to  be  an  IntroduBion.  This  little  voliUB9, 
which  is  dcfigned  for  the  nPe  of  perfoDS  who  have  jiifl  begun  to  learn  the 
French  languago,  ^  is  compofed  of  extrads  from  French  writers  of  reputa- 
tion, who  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  propriety  and  urefuloefs  of  their  fienti- 
nents."  Mr.  Murray  has  exercifed  his  ufoal  caution  and  judgment  ia 
thefe  (ele^iionti;  and  his  explanation,  in  the  Appendi:<,  of  the  idioroatical 
expreflions  and  di^HcuU  phrafes,  which  occur  in  the  extra  Ai»,  are  well  calr 
Cttlated  to  Amplify,  and  coqfequently  to  fi^rilitate,  the  fkudy  of  the  laa* 
guage. 

jift  Mridgment  of  Dr,  Goldfmifh's  Natural  Hifiory  of  Beofis  and  Birds.  In^ 
terfperfedwifk  a  Variety  of  intereJlUig  Anecdotes ;  and  iUuJtrated  by  nearly 
Tvio  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood^  in  the  Manner  of  Bewick.  ISmo. 
Pp:  376,    5s  6d.    Scatchcrd  and  Letterman#    1807. 

THIS  is  a  judicious  and  uicful  abridgment  of  Goldfmith's  ifiterefting 
iNrorh;  and  c^nfidering  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  and  tha 
number  of  wood  cuts,  is  one  of  the  cheapeft  publications  of  the  kind. 

a 

Arithmetic  made  eqfy  to  the  Capacities  of  Children :  containing  above  550 
Examples  in  the  fundamental  Rules ,  the  Rule  ofThree,  and  Pra&ice;  a  Va^ 
tiety  of  fromj/cuow*  Que/tions,  and  ^ills  of  Parcels:  defigned  as  an  IntrO' 
iudion  tb  other  Syflems  of  Arithmetic,  To  which  isfvbjoined  an  Appendix* 
containing  Arithmetical  TableSt  &c.  By  John  Thorn fon. .  ^^mo.  Pp, 
60.  Is  half-bound.  Manchefter  printed ;  Williams  and  Smith,  London; 
Moaley»  Gainfborough.     1807. 

THE  obje^l  of  this  little  treatife  is  to  fupply  an  txiili fig  deficiency  in  our 
lehools,  by  affording  a  number  of  fimple  and  eafy  examples,  to  facilitate 
the  acquifition  of  arithmetical  knowledge  to  young  beginners.  It  i^  very 
well  calculated  toanfwer  fuch  a  purpofe;  and,  indeed^  it  appears  to  hava 
the  teft  of  experience  in  its  favour,'  having  been  long  tried  by  Mr.  Thorn* 
fon  himfelf,  befc^re  he  fubmitted  it  to  tts  public.  |t  mi^  therefore  ba 
«oiiiidere4  m  a  very  ufefiil  publication. 
'  An 


ifti  Inirodu^ton  to  Merchants^  Accowiti,iH  whic^  the  Invention  dfappitfin^ 

and  oppqfing  the  Terms  Dr.  and  Cr,  according  to  tie  Italian  bjtthod  if 

Book-keepings  'is  explained^  by  tchich  the  jlrt  u  demonfirated,  made  pep* 

ft^ly  eafyy  and  reduced  ttndtnr  four  plum  Cafesy  or  huU*^  which  areap- 

plicahle  and  infallible  in'  every  Occurrence  or  Example  of  domejtic  or 

foreign   Trade,    Fart  the  I'irfi ;  intended  for  the  Ufe  of  School*^  and 

Perfons  who  would  acquire  a  Knf/wledge  of  this  Branch  of  Science  witho^ 

,     the  Ji0ance  of  a  Teacher.    B^  J.  Sedger.     i2mo.   Law.    1807. 

M1>,  Sedger  has  here  performed  an  acceptable  fervice  to  young  men  abowt  "* 
to  enter  a  counfing-houfc,  by  furnifhing  them  with  a  portable  companioft 
which  may  enable  them  to  think,  and  fully  to  comprehend  the  apparently 
«rbhrary  dKlradions  which  neceffarily  exift  in  mercantile  accounts.  It 
is  rather  uuufaal,  indeed,  with  pra^ical  teachers^  Irke  our  author, 
'who,  it  appears,  takes  a,  limited  numbor  of  pupils  in  Great  Cal^le  Street, 
Oxford  Street,  to  publifli  works  deligned  to  fupeii«de  the  neoefTity  of  a 
malkr.  This  fa£l  does  hira  hoiK>ur  as  a  man^  and  the  work  is  highly 
repiftabie  to  his  talents.  The  perplexing  terms  of  Dr.  and  Or.  are  very 
•well  ftluAr^ted  with  equal  concifenefs  and  perfpicuity.  The  abfurd  term», 
ftfH  lifed  in  nnany  books,  of  *'  Sundries  Drs.  to  Stock/'  which,  as  the  author 
jutlJy  cfbferves,  is  only  "  Stock  Dr.  to  Stock/'  are  here  properly  rcjeded, 
«nd  the  applicatic^nof  the  term  Dr.  to  increafe  or  decreafe  of  property  is 
H:\es^\y  p«>tntcd  out,  and  rendered  rational  and  intelligible  to  the  com- 
inoneil  capacity.  Mr.  Sedger  gives  the  four  following  *  Rules  for  Dr. 
■ma  Cr.  1ft.  4ncreafe  (of  Stock)  Dr.  toDecr^nfe:  2d.  Increafe  Dr.  to 
caUfe  -or  imputed  caufe  of  increafe :  5d.  Caufe  or  imputed  caufe  (if 
decreafe  I>r.  to  decreafe ;  and  4th«  Caufe  of  decreafe/Dr.  to  caufe  of 
increafe.''  Thefe  terms  convey  fome  more  explicit  ideas,  and  may  be  Sbe 
flieans  of  {Preventing  many  errors,  which  at  tl>e  comtnentefiient  are  often 
committed  in  accourfts  of  profit  and  lofis.  The  author,  however,  ftiould 
have  omitted  all  words  in  the  firft  perfon,  as  '*  m6''  and  *'  my,"  tnilead  of 
••  bim"  and  "  his,"  as  no  merchants  now  keep  their  owrf  books.  Y>oang 
men,  Iikewiie,^who  know  a  little  grammar,  experience  at  fird  much  fewer 
•difficulties  in  difcriminating  the  propriety  of  the  diilindkions  of  Dr.  and 
Cr.  in  company  accounts.  Modejs  of  a  Wade  Book,  Journal  and  Ledgar 
iBfe  given,  and  alfo  of  an  original  and  very  convenient -mode  of  trial  balanc- 
ing, all  df  which  are  well  calculated  to  introduce  youth  to  a  complete 
kn6w1edge  of  the  general  fydem  of  mercantile  accounts.  Upon  tb« 
whole,  this  little  Introdu(flion  \iill  be  "foand  miich  more  ufeful  than  mod 
of  the  more  fplendid  ^and  extenlive  publicatiaus  on  the  iaitie'fubjett  wkick 
have  lately  appeared* 

The  Panorama  afYouth,  in  two  Volumes.    By  Mary  Sterndale. 

WE  have  here  one  of  the  bcft  conceived  and  bed  execttted  little  works 
for  the  young  ami  improving  minrd'-fhat  has  ever-y^t  come  within  our 
knowledge.  And  this,  in  itfelf,  is  po  mean  praifc,  when  the  multi&rious 
performances  which  have  of  late  years  been  addreifed  to  the  juvenile  part 
ef  foctety :  many  of  thoie  performanees,  indeed,  ofiered  at  the  (hrine  of 
yoQth  by  fome  of  the  moA  4iflinguilh6d  writers  of  the  country. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Stemdale  h^  premifed,  tbat  the  pidliires  ard  drawn  from  ml 
life  'by  the  pencil  of  an  a(fedtonat«'1y-deyoted  mother  who  refides  in  tlit 
tnidft  of  a  large  family,  and  furrounded  by  fuch  children  as  (he  introduce! 
to  the  juvenile  panorama.     Tbis   intelligence  cannot  fail    to  gratify  all 
parental  readers ;  ,becaufe  the  union  of  preceptive  with  pradicaf  inftruc- 
tion  has.  always  the  impreffive  effedt  of  rules  illuHrated  and  confirmed  by 
examples.     But,  the  intereft  created  by  the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
flance  will  be  confiderably  heightened  by  a  perufal  of  the  paflfage  which 
opens  the  book.     ^*  To  a  good  and  benevolent  heart  this  ^orld  cannot 
prefent  a  more  beautiful  fight  than  a  happy  and  united  family :  a  father, 
nwho  devotes- his  time  and  abilities  to  the  interefl  of  his  children^  and  bis 
iear^  t9  their  happinefs;  a  mother,  who  lives  in  their  comforts  and  en- 
joyments;  Tvho  regulatey  their  duties,  direds  their  improvements,  par* 
takes  their  fports,  and  foothes  their  forrows ;  and  children,  who  look  up 
lo  them  with  reverence  and  affeAion,  who  Jiden  to  their  admonitions  with 
refpe^  mnd  obedience,  and  whofe  tender  love  towards  focA  o^^^r  forins 
fhe  roofi  perfed  finifh  to  the  pidure  of  earthly  happinefs.      Such'a  family 
vrtis  Mrs.  ViLLARs's."    We  underftand,  and  from  the  beft  authority,  that 
this  defcription  does  not  more  immediately  apply  to  Mrs.  Villars  than  to 
the  happy  circle  of  the  amiable  author  of  the  pages  under  our  examination. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  lefs  matter  of  furprife   than  pleafure,  that  a  real 
mother  aAd  adual  children  here  form  the  groupe  ;  and  that  none  of  the 
fajthers   or  mothers  are  the  creatures  of  imagination  who  never  knew  a 
par(;nt*s  care,  and'  who  manage  ideal  progeny  as  bachelors  manage  wives 
and  children. 

The  firil  volume  of  Mrs.  Sterndale*s  book  confifts  of,  1ft.  The-Mufeum-* 
2dly.  A  Good  Adion  meets  its  Reward~3dly.  The  Cottage,  or  the  Por- 
chafe  of  Pleafure— 4thly.  The  Triumph  of  Filial  AfTedion — ^5thly.  Jefly 
of  the  Vale— 6thly.  Delia's  Birth-day— 7thly.  the  Village  School.  The 
fecond'volume  contains,  the  Sifters,  Moorland  Mary,  and  the  Voyage  of 
Life.  Thefe  all  poflefs  appropriate  merit,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
gratify  youthful  ciiriofity,  while  they  inculcate  moral  principle  and  ufeiul 
knowledge.  The  **  Voyage  of  Life^  rifes  to  a  higher  oHerof  compofition, 
though  perhaps  not  more  perfuafive  and  alluring  than  the  reft :  its  per- 
fonifications  are  eminently  happy,  knd  the  morid  to  be  deduced  no  left 
impreftive. 

By  way  of  fpecimen  of  the  poetical  part  of  the  work,  we  Ihall  make 
room  for  a  tale  of  peculiar  fweetnefs  and  nmplicity,  called 

**  MopELAKD  MAkt. 

**  With  jet-black  eyes,  and  floe-black  hair; 
J  With  cheeks  fo  red,  and  round  arms  bare ; 

And  teeth  fo  white,  and  dimpled  chin; 
And  bofom  fair,  and  pure  within ; 
And  fmall  firaw  hat,  fo  loofely  tied| 
And  ruftty  bafket  at  her  fide 
Quite  full  with  berries  red  and  blue« 
And  heather  buds  of  many  a  hue^ 
And  fteps  as  light  as  any  fairy« 
1  met  the  little  Mooela  VJ»  MiftTf 

'if 
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If  y6u,-fweet  girl,  will  go  with  me. 
My  little  ferving  maid  to  be. 
And  thofe  foft  notes  you  fweetly  fang 
Efepeat  them  to  my  nurfling  young ; 
Andieave  thefe  hills,  fo  bleak  and  wild, 

*  To  watch  and  tend  my  darling  child ; 

*  To  cheriih  her  I  fondly  love, 
And  tender/true,  and  faithful  prove; 
And  o'er  her  infant  (leps  be  wary; 
rU  treafure  you,  )weet  Moorland  Mart.' 

Oh,  lady,  liften  to  my  tale. 
And  let  my  fimple  words  prevail : 

My  mother's  old — (lie's  oW  and  poor, ..  .  ' 

And  fcarce  can  tutter  to  the  door; 
And  me  fhe  loves,  her  only  joy; 
She  has  no  other  girl  or  boy. 
Ah !  whiia^f  lives,  with  her  I'll  fiay, 
jSut  think  of  yoif,  when  far  away : 
Slie  fays  the  grave  will  reft  the  weary ; 
And  thok^  I'll  be  your  Moorland  Mart 
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MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 


Jin  Examination  of  that  Part  of  the  Evidence  relative  to  Cow-pox  m/bteb  nudf 
deliifereJ  to  the  Conahittee ^  the  Houje  of  Commons  hy  two  of  the  Surgeons  of 
St,  Thomases  Hofpital,      To  which  ts  added  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from  - 
Jeha  Birch,  Efq.     Thefecond  EiStlon.     8vo,  Pp.  40, 2a.     Callow. 

MH*  Rogen,  the%uthor  of  this  Examioation,  is  a  determined  enemy  to 
inocolatiofi  for  the  cow-pock,  or,  to  (peak  in  the  language  of  fafliionable 
pradidoners,  to  vaccination.  *Ia  oppoutipn  to  Dr.  Jenner's  affertioos,  he 
a£Bniit  **  that  cow-pox  has  in  more  than  one  idlance  proved  fatal.  That 
cow-pox  is  produdive  of  new  appearances  of  difeale,.  unknown  before  in  the 
catalogue  of  human  infirmities.  And  that  cow-pox  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  depended  on  as  a  fecarity  againft  the  natural  fmall-pox."  The  fir(l  of  thefe 
pofitioiis  majt  readily  be  granted,  without  any  impeachment  of  the  general 
utility  of  the  pradlic«.  But  as  vanous  caufes  may  have  combined  to  produce 
tbe  fiktaltty  alledged,  it  would  be  necefiary  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  cafea 
than  Mr.  Rogers  has  thought  proper  to  explain,  before  we  can  with  propriety 
judge  of  the  validity  of  his  (fOnclufion. — In  order  to  prove  that  vaccination  is 
no  lecurity  againft  the  (mall-pox,  he  cites,  as  inconteftible  evidence,  the  ca(e 
of  a  Mr.  Owen's  child  at  Harrow,  who  is  dated  to  have  firft  had  the  cow* 
|>ox ;  and  afterwards  to  have  been  inoculated  for  three  fucceffive  years  for  the 
fmall-pox»  without  receiving  the  iofedion.  But,  on  the  fourth  inoculation^ 
tbe  finalt-pox appeared;  and  another  child,  moculated  with  the  matter  ukeri 
from  tbeie  puftules,  took  the  infedion.  This  is  certainly  an  extraordinary 
cafe;  bat  until  the  fame  experiment  (hall  hare  been  made  upon  a  child  who 

hat 
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has  had  the  fmafl-pox  from  iooculttion,  to  afbeitan  yAtihm  k  Vill  i^m  re- 
ceive the  variolous  infe6tioD,  thd'  comparative  merits  of  the  two  modes  of 
inpculation  will  remaio  to  be  proved.  At  all  eveo^s  msicher  this  inftaoce,  nor 
many  others,  would  fuffice  to  Gomiterhalanoe  the  flKuiy  ftro>ii£  cafes,  ih  which 
children,^  who  had  bad  the  coW-podt,  had  been  eaqpofed  to  the  variolous  in- 
fediotiy  in  its  ifiofl  viral6nt  images,  and  did  oot  neoeive  it.  Mr,  Rogers  is 
a  ftrong  partizao^  but  a  very  incondufive  reafoaer* 

*  • 

Serious  Reafomfor  wi^ormlj  oljeimg  to  the  PraSice  of  Vaeanatiim:  m  Anfwer 
to  the  Report  of  the  Jennerian  Society  ^  ^c.    £j  Jofan  Birch.    Sto,  Pp.  74.  . 
Callow. 

MR.  Birch  v^as  afnofi  ia?et0rate  eaemy  to  ^actioHtloti  froiA  the  very 
beginoing,  and  will,  apparently,  remaia  ib  as  long  as  he  hvesi  He  is  very 
confident  in  his  aiTertions,  but  not  very  happy  in  his  illunrations.  "Unable  to 
deny  the  increafed  and  increa ling  fatality  of  tba  finall-poX|  he,  very  modeftlyg 
imputes  it  to  the  want  of  cddifidelice  in  the  faculty,  occafioned  by  the  freqiient 
failure  of  the  inoculation  for  the  cow«pOK !  I ! — Jhis  is  (Irange  reafoDiog, 
indeed ! — And,  then,  he  has  the  aiSaranoe  to  propofe  the  following  rmedy 
for  this  evil. 

**  Let  as  put  things  upon  the  old  footing ;  let  as  drop  vaccination  akogetfaer 
for  feyen  years,  and  prafitlfe  only  fmall-pox  inoculadon  ;  and  if  the  mortality 
iniiriatl-pox  do  not  return  to  its  old  ftaadard,  I  will  b^  content  to  give  tip  aiy 
opinion,  and  become  as  devout  a  worfhipper  of  the  cow,  as  any  idolater  with- 
in the  realms  of  Indoftan  6t  the  ppecin(^s  of  Salifbury  Court.'* 

If  Mr.  Birch  mean  to  htpleafant  herje,  his  mirth  is  very  ill-ttmed^  and|  if 
leriousi  his  arguments  are  as  weak  aa  his  prejodices  are  manifeflly  (Irong.      ^ 

The  Vaccine  Cant^:  or  "  Mild  Bumcatity^  Reqfim^  Ri&gian^  and  TtiA^ 

againi  JiercCy  unfeeling  Ferocity^  overbearing  Jnfolence,  mortified  Pride^ 
fatfe  Faithf  and  Defperation  ;"  being  an€xad  Outline  of  the  Arguments  and 

iniere/ting  Facts  adduced  by  the  principal  Combatetnt*  on  both  Sideo^  re* 
Jhecting  Caio  pox  Inoculation ;  including  a  late  (H^ficiM  ^Report  on  this  Sub^ 
jecty  by  the  Medical  Coufmil  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society.    ^Cld^ 

defignedfar  the  Ufe  of  €krgymen.  Heads  of  Families j  Oitardsam^  Over^ 
feers  of  the  Poor^  and  other  vnprofejfional  Readers,  vho  may  be  concerned 
for  the  We^are  of  Mankind.    By  William  Blair,  M.A.  &c.      dvo,  ¥f. 

g6,  2s  66.     Murray. 

MR.  Blair  is  very  well  qualified  to  fpeak  of  the  efficacy  of  vacciiuitioii, 
by'thebeft  of  all  inftrudurs,  experience.  His  practice  has  been  exteii* 
^ve;  and  he  has  watched  and  appreciated  the  refuh  with  a  vigilant  eye,  and 
a  judiciojus  mind.  He  has  here  thrown  together  &11  the  principal -argiuneiilt 
tn  both  fides  tlie  queftion  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  has  thus  exhibit^ 
ed  a  clear  andfatisfaftory  view  of  the  conteft.  I»^  this  tra^l  may  be  found 
very  conclufive  anfwers  to  Mr.  Birch's  objedidns ;  and  the  (bllowing  ob* 
JTervations  place  the  comparative  merits  of  vaccination -and  of 'inoculatkm 
for  the  fraall-pox  on  a  proper  footing. 

**  The  only  objeftion,  which  can  (with  alhadow  tff  reafon)  be  orgeA 
againft  the  cow-pox,  is,  that  it  does  not  prove  an  tit^faxlibl'S  ^uri^ 
i^ainll  the  fmaU-pox,  there  being  a  tt^  irlilaixcef  of  fmaU-'pox  oecitfrHi( 

after 
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lAflcr  va'ccin^tioti.  I  will  give  this  obje^ion  its  full  force,  and  argue  upon 
th'e  fuppofitioii'  of  it's  being  true:  but  let  me  afk,  what  will  be  the  con« 
Sequence?  Does  the  cow-pox  fail  oftener  than  the  occurrence  of  fmalU* 
pox  txoice  in  the  fame  fubjeclf  Probably  thefe  events  happen  in  nearly  a 
iTinilar  proportion. of  cafes. 

**  Again,  fuppofe^?y  perfons  have  really  had  the  fmall-pox  fubfequent 
to  vaccination,  out  ot  three  hundred  thoufand  individuals  vaccinated  in  this 
kingdom;  even  thus  it  will  appear  that  only  one  perfon  in  fix  thoufand  is 
liable  to  have  the  fmall-pox  afterwards ;  whereas  at  lead  one  perfon  iti 
three  hundred  (and  above  double  ihat  proportion  in  London)  dies  of  the 
iooculated  fmall-pox !  But,  in  fad,  not  more  than  ^c/i  ad milTible  cafes  ot* 
failure  can  be  reckoned  oui  of  three  hundred  thoufand  individuals,  properly 
vaccinated;  fo'tbat  only  one  fuch  perfon  in  thirty  thoufancf  is  liable  to  the 
ilfhall-po3^,  anfd  ten  in  three  hundred  thoufand,  the  whole  number  fuppofed 
t6  have  been  already  vaiccinated  in  Great  Britain. 

"  Now,  granting  that  of  thofe  t^n,  two  fliould  die,  who  catch  tjie 
fmall-pox  afier  vaccination,  it  would  then  follow  that  (;/?/y  ("xo  individuali 
die  out  dfttDO  hundred  thoufand  perfons,  in  confequence  of  failures  in  the 
inoculated  cow-pox;  whereas,  the  number  of  deaths  from  fo  many  people* 
iQOCulated  for  the  fmall-pox  would  have  been  at  lead  one  in  three  hun- 
dred, that  is,  a  thoufand  in  all!  Confequently,  it  is  evident  from  this- 
plain  calculation,  that  the  deaths  occasioned  by  fmall-pox  inoculation^^ 
are  at  least  five  hundred  to  one  moke  than  from  the  cow- 
Mx!!l 

^  "  But,  if  we  reckon  the  fmall-pox  to  happen  twice  in  the  fame  perfon«* 
aii  frequently  as  that  difeafe  occurs  after  vaccination^  this  proportion  will 
be  DOUBLED  IN  FAVOUR  OF  THE  COW-POX;  and  if  we  allow  that 
variolous  inoculation  has  been  the  remote  caufe  of  the  cafual  fmalUpox 
becoming  fo  univerfally  prevalent  and  fatal  as  it  now  proves  to  be,  the 
'advantafies  of  vaccination  (which  propofes  entirely  to  extingutfh  the  con* 
UJ^ion  of  fmall-pox)  iDuft  appear  great,  indexed,  beyond  all  compv* 

TA'TION  ! ! !" 

Thef<6  are  (Irofi^  fads,  and'  well  worth  the  ferious  attention  of  all  wba 
ar6  intereded  in  the  confideration  of  this  importapt  fubjedl.<^It  is  needlefs 
to  oblb'rve,  that  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Birch  are  oppoftte  as  the  poles  in  their 
fehtimehts ;  but,  thou^  the  oW  adage,  "  Wbo  can  decide  when  doctors 
difagfee?"  may  be  applicable  enough  to  this  contell,  we  confofs  we  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  deciding  on  which  fide  tnith  and  reafon  are  to  b<^ 
found.' 

An  /iddrefi  to  the  Profejors  ofPhjii/ic  and  Surgery  y  in  the  Cities  of  London 
and  IVeftmwJter^  fropofing  the  InjHtution  of  a  iSociettffor  invefligating  the  , 
Cuufem  Sjfmptoms^^  and  Cure  of  the  Hydrophobia,       8vo.  Pp.  16\  6d. 
Creigbton,  1$07. 

.THE  fubftahce  of  this  Addrefs  was  delivered  by  the  author  to  the 
Londoh  McdicaT  Society,  in  November  1789;  and  it  is  now  publirt)ed  on  ' 
/Ccdunt'  of  the  recent  alarm  refpcding  mad  dogs,  in  the  metropolis ; — 
an  alarm,  by  the  bye,  wliich  we  believe  to  have  been  perfedlly  groundlefs, 
alid  to  haVe  oridtidted  in  the  interetled  artificies  of  a  band  of  do^-Healers. 
— Sirch  aMbcitity,  however,  ai  tEe  author  propofes  to*  eftablifh  would  cer- 

'Vo,  qvi,    vol.  XXVI.  D  d  tainly 
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tainly  be  uf-ful ;  and,  indee«I»  no  exertions  fliould  be  left  untried  for  af- 
certKiiiing  the  cnufe,  effe^,  and  cure  of  a  difeafe  which  is  truly  repre- 
fented  as  the  opprobrium  medjforum. 


DIVINITY. 


Jt  Sermon^  oceq/toneJl)  the  Cireumftances  of  the  late  glorious  and  Jectfive  Vl&oryf 
obtained  by  the  Brltl/h  Fleet  under  the  Ctnmand  ^  Lord  Vlfcount  Nelfon^  O'oer 
the  combined  and  more  numerous  Forces  of  France  and  Spdiny  of  Trafalgar ^  00 
Monday^  2  \Jl  of  Oaober,  1 8O6.  Delivered  on  board  his  Majejlyi  Shlb  Bn* 
tannla,  at  Sea,  on  Sunday,  3d  November,  1806.  By  Lawrence  Hallorani 
D.D.  Chaplain  of  the  (aid  Ship,  and  Secretary  to  Rear  Admiral  the  Earl 
of  Northeflc.      4to.  Pp.  32.     Ss^d.     Gardiner,  180<- 

THIS  may  be  confidcred,  both  as  a  Thankfgvoing  Sermon  for  the  Viftory 
of  Trafalgar,  and  as  a  Funeral  Sermon  for  the  p^llant  Commander  who  loft 
his  life  on  the  occafion.  I'he  text^  from  Maccabees,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  : . 
— **  He  put  hlmfelf  In  jeopardy,  to  the  end,  he  might  deliver  hir  people,  and  get  hm 
m  perpetual  name.''  The  Sermon  is  written  with  coniiderable  ability  ;  and  the 
(lyle  is  aaioiated,  impreifivey  and  chafle. 

The  Duty  of  the  Clergy  to  enforce  the  frequent  receiving  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  a  Sermon  preached  at  the  Vlfitatlon  holden  in  the  ParUh 
Church  of  Holy- Rood,  Southampton,  on  Monday,  September  Sth,  I8O6.  6y 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Clapham^  A.M.  8vo.  Pp.  26.  Is.  Vemor  aoa 
Co.  ■ 

.  WE  have  read  thia  Sermon  with  unufual  fatisfa&ioD.  As  an  ekquent 
compofition,  and  an  oratorical  addrefs,  it  polTefles  confiderable  merit.  But 
what  chiefly  attra6led  our  notice  was  the  folicitude  and  Zeal  which  Mr.  Clap- 
ham  expreiles  to  perfuade  his  reverend  hearers  tcT  enter  into  his  own  views. 
He  is  ardently  delirous  that  they  fhould  (hew  themfelves  fucccTsful  labourers,  in 
redoring  the  church  as  nearly  as  pofiible  to  its  original  purity»  and  inducing 
their  hearers  to  become  wife,  and  good,  and  happy.  Mr.  C.  does  not  treat 
the  fubjed  as  merely  commemorative  of  the  death  of  Chrift,  but  as  conveying 
pardon  and  fandlification.  His  principal  .obje^,  however,  is  to  remove  all  the 
obflacles  to  a  frequent  and  devout  participation,  and  to  infufe  his  own  Ipiric 
into  his  hearers. 

He  thus  reprehends  the  too  prevalent  cuflom  among  the  clergy  of  reading 
only  the  (irft  (entence  in  the  exhortation. 

*^  It  is  the  cudom  of  (bme  Clergymen  to  read  no  more  than  the  firft  fentence 
of  the  fird  Exhortation,  by  which  alt  fuch  may  be  conGdered  as  addre(Sng 
their  flocks  iin  the  following  manner :  *  When  we  next  aflemble,  a  ceruin 
ceremony  will  be  performed  ;  it  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  a  cemraemoration  of 
the  meritorious  crofs  and  paifion  of  Chrift.  To  this  Ceremony  you  art 
inviterl :  you  will  come  if  you  are  difpofed  ;  but  if  you  have  not  fuch  a  di(po(i- 
tion,  I  do  not  think  that  ye  will  be  condemned  as  guilty  ;  and  therefore,  I 
forbear  to  recommend  it  to  you  to  embrace  the  InvitatioQ,  much  more  to  urge 
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it  opdn  you.*  how  !^  Does  a  worthy  participatibn  of  the  Lord's  Supper  im- 
part *  (ircngth  to  the^poor,  to  the  needy  in  his  diftrefs?*     Is  it  in  itfclf  *  a 

*  refbge  from  the  {lomi«  a  fhadow  from  the  heat  T  Does  it  encourage 
tirem  that  receive  it  *  with  a- fearful  heart,  to  be  ftrong,  and  not  to  fear — to 

*  fan^ify  the  Lord  ©f  hofts— *  to  enrol  themfclvcs  '  among  the  children  who 

*  (hall  be  taught  of  the  Lord,'  that  they  may  feel  and  know  Ihow  *  great  is  the 

*  peace  of  his  children/  and  may  becorVie  *•  the  holy  people,  the  redeemed  of 
'•'the  Lord  V     If  the  Inftitution  contain  within  itfelf  fuch  mighty  bleflings,  and 
we  pcrccifc  our  refpc6tive  flocks  inattentive  to  appropriate  them  to  themTeives  ;  ' 
is  it  not  our  indifpenfable  duty  ta  expoftulate  with  them  in  the  language  of 
the  feoOnd  Exhortation — ^  whether  they  are  not  a(hamed  when  God  calls 

*  them  not  to  come?  and  to  befeech  them  to  confider  whether  their  feigned 

*  excuies  will  avail  them  anv  thing  before  God  ?'  And  is  it  not  further 
incumbent  on  us,  previous  to  its  celebration,  fo  to  illufl:rate  the  defign  of  the 
Ordinance,  that  the  lowed  comprehenfion  may  urtderftand  it ;  and  to  enforce 
it  warmly  and  vehemently  upon  the  minds  and  confciences  of  our  hearers  ?  for 
on  this  fubjefli  above  all  others,  may  it  not  be  faid  to  us-—  *  ye  that  make  raen- 

*  tion  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  filence-^?'  If  we  have  done  this,  and  without 
effed — and  if  we  have  not  done  it,  is  not  the  lamentation  of  the  Prophet 
applicable  unto  uS-*^VO,  n^y  people,  they  which  lead  thee,  caufe  thee  to  errT 
itjs  natural  that  we  ihould  enquire  of  ourfelves,  how  it  is  that  ^  the  word/ 
f^bich  is  defcribed  as  *  (harper  than  a  two  edged  fword,'  (hould,  in  our  mouths, 

*  return  unto  us  roid/  and  ihould  difappoint  and  mortify  us,  by  not  ^  aCcom- 
'  pliHiing  the  purpofe  for  which  it  nvas  lent/  " 

The  peroration  ii  fo  patriotic,  fo  truly  evangelical  and  affe^ing,  that  not- 
withQanding  it  requires  more  room  than  we  ufuaily  allot  to  (ingle  fermons, 
ipte  are  unwilling  to  injure  it  by  abridgment. 

**  I  have  prefumed,  iny  Reverend  Brethren,  and  I  truft  without  offence 
towards  any  individual,  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  fubje(5l  which  no  thinking 
maa  can,  I  believe,  contemplate  without  many,  the  molt  melancholy,  refleo- 
tions.  The  (late  of  the  Church  firft  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  as  very,  very 
different  from  what  fome  of  us  havefeenit,  and  what  *  our  fathers  have  told 

*  us/  Whilft  we  obferve  every  rifing  fe6^  flourilhing  and  profperous,  extend- 
ii^  its  influence,  and  edablifhing  its  adherents ;  the  Church  of  England,  I 
Ipeak  it  with  fbrrow  of  heart,  I  meditate  on  it  in  bitterne(s  of  foul,  appears  to 
the  accurate  Obferver,  with  its  foundation  (apped,  and  its  vvalls  decayed.  The 
danger  may,  indeed,  be  overlooked  by  indifference,  or  contemned  by  prefump- 
tioQ  ;  but  let  us,  for  God's  fake,  employ  all  our  powers  to  avert  it,  led,  al- 
though we  ourfelves  may  eicape,  our  poflerity  (hould  be  buried  under  its  ruins. 
But  even  allowing  that  the  dilapidation  of  the  ediBce  (hould  be  prevented  by> 
authority,  that  the  wiles  of  the  adverfary  (hould  be  defeated  by  vigilance — • 
iMFiU  there  be  '  heard  within  its  walls,  falvacion  ;  and  within  its  gates,  praife  >* 
I  {peak  not  of  thofe  vad  multitudes  who  ablent  tbemfelves  from  her  worfhip. 
I  {peak  of  thofe  only  who  pretend  to  belong  to  her,  but  who  manifed  neither 
attachment  to  their  Church,  nor  love  to  their  God  by  commemorating  at  his 
Ahar,  their  deliverance  from  (in,  and  redemption  from  perdition.  '  Thefe 
*•  her  children  whom  (he  hath  nurtured  and  brought  up,'  are  they  who  ovcr- 
'wheim  their  venerable  parent  with  (hame,  and  her  miniders  with  reproach. 
Some  of  them  nnay,  I  allow,  appeal  to  the  tenor  of  their  behavio:]r,  and  fay, 
tbat,  ahhough  they  are  not  religious,  they  are  not  immoral :  but  the  morality 
offodi  men  is  merely  negative;  it  is  rather  the.abfence  of  .evil,  than  the 
«xidtace  of  good.   They  may  with  the  fame  propriety  be  denga^iiKfited  Chrif*- 

D  A  2'  './  y-> :         tianS) 
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tianSy  ts  a  pole  fluck  into  the  ground  maybe  called  a  tree;  there  uthe  i^ 
pearaoce  of  a  (lem»  but  the  root  and  the  branches  are  wanting.  Dangerous  ia- 
their  (jtuation  when  they  flatter  themfeWes,  that,  becaufe  they  are^^  companh' 
tlvelyi  *  mnocent,  furely  the  Lord's  anger  (hall  turn  fironi^  them.'  May  it  be* 
our  unremitting  eddeavour — and  may  the  endeavour  be  prodo^ive  of  utte)caiil-' 
pled  fuccefsl — ^to  perfuadethem  and  all  men,  to  '  feek  the  Lord  daily>  and  u>' 
<  delight  to  know  his  ways,  as  a  nation  that  do  righteoufnefsv  and  forfake  not- 

*  the  ordinances  of  their  God !'  Inftead  of  trading  to  their  own.  righteouf-^ 
nels,  and  *  hewing  out  to  themfelves/  as  the  Prophet  elegantly  exprefles  ity^ 
^cifterns,  broken  cifTerns  that  can  hold  no  water, — may  they  aflc  their  way  to 

*  Zion  with  their  faces  thitherward,  faying.  Come,  and  let  uS'join'ourMves  to* 
'the  Lord  in  the  new  Covenant  in  his  Blood/  Let  us^  my.  Reverend  Bi^-* 
thren,  endeavour,  earnedly  endeavour,  by  fervent  prayer  u>  God  and  unwearied- 
diligence  in  our  calling,  to  excite  this  fpirit  in  our  hearen,  convinced  as  we  all 

.  mu(l  be,  that  he  is  the  mod  ufefiil  to  men,  and  will  be  the  mod  approved' of 
God,  who  employs  the  greatefl  attention,  and  exercifes  the  moft  confummate 
judgment,  in  perfuading  the  people  committed  to  his  care,  to  become  wtfrtby 
communicants.     The  bed  criterion  of  our  utility  in  the  fuppOrt  of  the  Sute^ 
and  of  our  folicitude  for  the  interefts  of  the  Gofpel,  isy  our  bringing  men  iothe 
Hord's  Table  with  right  difpofitfons. ,  In  a  caufe  like  this,  v^rewe  are  at 
once  promoting  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  glory  of  God>  ao^  the  falvatioa  of 
men,  zeal  *  might  open  the  mouth  of  the  dumb,  and'  make  the  toogQeto^- 
*'them  that  cannot  fpeak  eloquent.'    If  men   are'  not  by  our  preacbtn?- 
awakened  to  a  fenie  of;  their  obligations  as  Chriftians ;   if  we  fail  to  imprm' 
them  with  the  convidion  of  the  relation  in  which  they  (land  to  God  as  tb^lr 
Redeemer,  and  of  the  neceffity,  according  to  the  Apoille,  of  co-operatlngvtlrith 
Him  in  the  great  work  of  our  fandtification*,  feeble,  I  had  almoft-  fai^ 
injudicious,  will  be  our  attempts,  and  correfpoodent<will  be  our  fttcce(k,-m 
prevailing  with  them  to  *  eat  the  fle(h  of  the  Son  of  man,  and-  to  drink'  hi» 

*  Blood,'  and  thereby  to  appropriate  to  themfelyes  all  theblefiDgtof  Redemp*^ 
tion.     But  will  not  the  natiu-al  concIuHon  be,  that '  we  labour  in  vain,  and 

*  fpend  our  (Irength  for  nought  V    Will  not  thofe  *  who  preach  another  Oof* 

*  pel'  accufe  us  of  beit^flothful,  or  at  leaft,  unfkilful, -labourers,  fovrin^impro* 
p«r  feed,  and,  in  confequence,  difappointed  of  an  faarveft  ?  A  patrifh,  in  coin- 
nion  ellimation,  is  not,  I  believe,  confidered  as  notoriouQy  irreligious,  pro- 
vided that  one  in  ten  of  its  inhabitants  celebrate  the  Sacrament  of  the -Lord's 
Supper.  How  melancholy  the  reflection  I  Inftead  of  one  only,  the  ten  may* 
be  cleanfed ;  but  what  will  become  of  the  nine  i  The  declaration  of  our  Lofd* 
may,  I  fear,  be  underilood  in  a  literal  fenfe,  that  *  (trait  is  the  gate,  and-  nar- 
'  ruw  is  the  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  that  lew  there  be  that  find  it*' 
Gracious  God !  is  fuch  the  influence  of  that  Dilpenfatkm,  under  which,  astbe* 
Evangelical  Prophet  deicribes,  *  many  (hall  &y.  Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to 

*  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  houfe  of  the  God  -of  Jacob  \  and  He*  of 
his  mercy, '  ^ill  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  vn'  on  our  part,  *  wtU  walk  in  bis 

*  paths?'    To  preferve  ourfelves  from  blame,  and  our  people  firOm  condemoav 
tion,  let  jis  be  fully  perfuaded  in  our  minds,  that  every  parifliioner  who  6t^ 
qucnts'the  fervice  ot  the  Cl)urch,andabientshimfelf  frofl^  God's  altar,  fubjeS^ 
us,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  fufpicion,  either  of  want  of  diligence  in  tbe^ 
didribution,  or  of  judgment  in  the  applicatioji,  of  tht  word;  of  life.    Let  us^ 
then  review  our  miniftry,  judging  fairly  and  impartially  of  ourfdves,  as  we' 

"  •  PhUip  ii,  12, 13.  ^    . 
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Aril  000  ^ar^  ]yAgA  at  &e  Tribunal  of  God ;  let  us  tccurately  afcertsiin 
how  iDany  of  our  hearers  have,  through  the  efficacy  of  our  preachiogi  become 
eammunkants,  and  have,  in  confequence«  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  the  eTef-blefle4 
Gofpel ;  'let  us  accurately  afcertain  whether  there  is  a  progreiEve  increafe 
between  each  fucceeding  commtmion  ;  and  whether  we  dtfpel  the  fears,  re- 
move the  fcraples,  and  fi^viate  theobjedtions,  by  which  the  weak,  the  faper- 
Itidous,  and  th^  conceited  may,  feversdl)!^  be  withheld  from  communicating. 
For  if  my  parifli  exhibit  no  fpiritual  improvement-rif  my  hearers  are  not  led 
to  rededion,  and  from  refledton  to  a  devout  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
•— *I  have,  during  that  incervaly  been,  comparatively^  ofelefs-— and  whatever 
cauie  I  may  aflign,  or  whatever  I  lAj  urge  in  my  own  juftificationy  will  it  not^ 
ultimately^  be  found,  d>at  ihe  ^ult  is  in  rayfelf ;  ^ther  in  my  want  of  talent, 
of  2eal,  or  of  judgment?  And  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  fituation  in  tfhe  'world, 
lb  little  to  be  envied,  nay,  b  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  that  of  a  Clergyman, 
wiiofe  miniftry  brings  foiih  no  fruits  of  good  living.  It  is  not  fufficieat,  it 
cannot  be  iatis&Aory  to  a  reflecting  miod,  to  reft  in  good  intention,  and  itt 
thec«nvi6tion  of  the  Gofpel  being  'worthy  of  all  acceptation.'  No  I  if '1 
bare  negle£bd  to  promote  the  furtherance  of  it,  by  zealoufly  inculcating  a 
Iblemn  Celebration  of  its  moft'holy  Rite-^may  I  net  with  jaftice  exped  thai 
nay  reception  will  be  that  of  the  floehful  fervant,  *  who  laid  up  his  talent  in  a 
<  napkin-^oiit  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  jud^  thee' — becauie  thou  knoweft 
that  unto  thy  care  was  committed  the  falvation  of  thoie  who  were,  by  their 
Boiferm  obfervance  of  religious  duties,  graciouily  intended  to  be  *  habttauons 
•r  God  through  the  Spirit?'  *" 

After  this  follows  a  devout  prayer.  ^ 

Wa  forbear  to  make  any  comment  or  ofofervations*  All  who  patronize  our 
kboars  will,  we  beKeve,  from  the  penifal  of  thefe  extraSs/ think  with'  us,  that 
they  are  de&rviog,  as  we  can  aflare  them  the  whole  difcourfe  is,  of  high  com* 
mendation. 
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MISCELLANIES, 


DR.  GLEIG  AND  MR.  LAING. 

TO  TKa  EDITOR  OF  THE  AVTI-IACOniN  EEVIIWt  &C 

Sir, 

IN  the  Monthly  Magazine  which  was  publifhed  on  the  firft  of  kft 
November,  and  which  fell  into  my  hands  only  laft  week,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Lung  to  die  Editor,  on  which  I  feel  myfdf  called  upon  to  make  fome 
aninadverfions.  It  may  fiiem<  indeed  that  thefe  fhould  pafs  to  the  pnblio 
tfarongh  ^e  fame  diannel  with  t|ie  letter  which  is  the  ob|ed  of  them  ;  but 
the  Monthly  Magazine  is  read  by  fo  very  few  perfoas,  ivhofe  good  opinion  I 
have  any  deiire  to  retaiq  ;  and  the  condu6l  of  the  publiiher  of  that  mifcellany, 
with  m^&.  to  Squire  Laing's  correfpondence  and  mine,  has  been  (b  di^renl 
from  wha;,in  his  fituation,  /fhould  have  thought  honourable,  that  I  truft  you 
will  indulge  an  old  friend  with  a  few  pages  in  your  more  impartial  journal. 
You  will  perceive  the  propriety  of  complying  with  this  requeft,  when  you  ftad 
an  afTertion  advanced  by  Mr.  Laing,  which  you,  and  you  only,  can  prove  to 
be  either  a  trudi  or  a  ^fehood,  and  perceive  yoiiifelf,  ai  well  as  our  learned 

and 
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und  rood  re(pe6^abk  friend  Mr.  Nareft»  involved  io  that  torrent  of  obioqaj 
ff hich  ih'isjij^e  hiflorian  has  thought  fit  to  po^r  upon  roe. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Laing  is  to  refute  the  arguments,  hy  which,  in  the 
Moi^thly  Magazine  for  Augufl,  I  had  vindicated  myfelf  from  the  calumniei 
irhich^  in  the  fame  miG:elIany  for  June,  be  had  publifhed  againfl  me,  only  be- 
caufe  I  had  dared  to  expofe,  in  the  Britifh  Critic,  the  fopbiftry  and  perver- 
fion  of  fads  which  pervade  his  Djjffirtatlon  on  the  Murder  of  Lord  Darnfey. 
As  you  have  re>publi(l)ed  his  letter  and  mine  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  for  Novem* 
ber  U(l,  I  re.qued  the  favour  of  you  and  your  readers  to.perufe  with  attention 
tb&  paragraph- which  begins  (p.  314  of  that  number)  with  the  words — "  The 
^rfl  paflage  to  which  he  objects/'  &c.  and  then  to  fay,  whether  that  paragraph 
pontains  any  thing  which  can  witli  truth  be  called  zfubterfuge. 

It  is  a  lubterfuge,  fays  Mr.  Laing,  becaufe  Durham's  place  and  pen- 
fion  **  had  been  fully  explained  and  confirmed  by  aif  authority  a  few  ptges  be- 
fore;" becaufe  *'  Durham  has  been  particularly  itccufed  by  Buchanan,  of 
treachery  in  deferting  and  betraying  his  mailer  on  the  eve  of  his  murder ;"  and 
becaufe  ''  that  the  grant  to  Durham  is  not  (lated  in  the  privy  (eal  record  as 
the  reward  of  his  treaphery,  is  an  evafive  ilaiement  of  the  charge  preferred 
ggainft  the  diflerutor  io  the  Britilh  Critic." 

For  a  confutation  of  this  lad  argument  intended  to  convid  me  of  evafion, 
I  reffsr  with  confidence  to  my  letter  already^ubliihed  in  your  journal  and  in 
the  Mpnthly  Magazine;  and  with  refpe^t  to  the  fecond  argument,  I  muft  take 
(he  liberty  to  ipform  Mr.  Lating,  as  I  have  repeatedly  informed  him  already,  that 
Buchanan,  who  was  one  of  the  Q.ueen's  accu/ers — the  tool  of  Murray  and  his 
aflbciates,  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  tmtneft  againfl  her.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, but  the  Jir^  of  thefe  precious  proofs  oifubterfug€  to  be  coniidered ;  and 
that  full  judice  may  be  done  to  it,  1  muft  beg  leave  to  call  the  reader*s  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Laing  has  given  to  his  Diflertation. 

p|e  divides  it  into  feven  chapters,  in  which  he  inveftigates,  as  he  fays,  hif- 
toricaliy,  1.  the  fa^s  that  preceded;  2.  thole  which  fucceeded  the  murder  . 
of  Darn  ley,  &c.  The  arrane^ement  is  ^ood;  and,  in  the  Britifh  Critic,  I 
willingly  allowed  to  it  all  the  merit  which  it  can  juflly  claim.  I  did  not, 
however,  look  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  fadls  which  preceded  the  murder 
of  Damley,  for  proofs  oithofehy  which  that  atrocious  deed  "v/TA-follonA/ed;  and 
^if  I  had  adopted  this  prepoflerous  method  of  proceeding,  and  declared  that 
I  found  in  i\\tjirji  chapterno  evidence  of  the  Queen's  havipg  rewarded  DuT' 
ham  for  his  treachery^  1  apprehend  that  Mr.  Laing  would  have  complained, 
and  with  ju(Hce,  that  I  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  arrangement  which  I  pro- 
fefTed  to  admire.  This,  however,  it  feems,  is  the  method  of  proceeding  which 
1  ought  to  haye  adopted.  Be  it  fo;  and  let  us  enquire  what  benefit  would 
have  redounded  to  Mr.  Laing's  caufe  from  this  vcrli^t  ir^1i^o»  order  of  criticifni. 

Iq  page  33,  which  makes  part  of  the  chapter  in  which  the  fa^s  preceding 
(he  murder  of  Darnley  aie  inveiiigated>  I  find  the  difiertator  affirming  indeed, 
that  "  it  is  certain  that  Durham,  the  oxie particularly  accufed  of  betraying  i)!*^ 
fiqfter,  was  rewarded  hy  Mary^  ^Ht  days  after  his  death,  with  a  penfion 
;ind  place;"  but  furely  this  /ti<u;^fr  does  not  expe^  t))at  his  unfupparted afer- 
tion  will  be  held  as  evidence  of  ^fa3y  which  took  place  two  hundred  years  be- 
fore he  was  born  I  O  !  qo,  fays  he,  *^  I  have  fupported  it  by  a  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page.V  Very  ^1;  here  follows  the  note,  and  let  the  readef 
judge  for  himfelf. 

*•  When  Paris  was  fent  on  Saturday  the  8th  for  the  coverlet  of  the  Queen's 

bed,  purham,  whom  be  c^Us  le  portfaix  du  Roy,  demanded  the  key  of  her 

chamber; 
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chamber  4  and  when  that  was  refufed  by  Parisy  earned  thi  coverlet  to  the  abbej^ 
as  if  to  earn  hie  reward,  (Paris's  Fird  Declaration,  Appendix).  On  Monday 
he  kept  the  Kkg's  body  in  a  neighbouriog  houfe  from  public  iorpe6^iony  till  it 
was  removed  to  the  abbey  (MtUily  78) ;  and  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth,  when 
the  King  was  buried,  this  poiter  of  Daraley's  was  appointed,  by  the  Queen's 
fignature,  mafter^of  the  wardrobe  to  the  young  prince  for  lifet  with  a. yearly 
falary  of  a  hundred  pounds  Scots.     Privy  Seal  Aecord  Book,  86  foL  \5/* 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Durham's  treachery,  and'of  his  having  been  reiuarded 
for  his  treachery  by  Mary  five  days  after  the  death  of  his  mailer.  Yet  there 
is  not,  in  tins  note,  the  flighted  infiouation  that  Durham  was  a  traitor^  except 
in  the  adertion  that  he  carried  the  coverlet  to  the  abbey,  ai  if  to  earn  hij  rrward  / 
and  that  afTertion,  as  the  reader  perceives,  refts  not  on  the  authority  of  the 
Privy  Seal  Record,  but  on  the  reverend  authority  of  the  paper  called  Paris's 
Firft  Declaration. 

^et  us  now  turn  to  page  276,  vol.  2d,  and  fee  what  Paris  really  fays,  or 
is  made  to  fay. — "  Au  bout  d'une  heure  Marguerite  me  prie  d'aller  a  Kirka- 
field  querir  une  couveriure  de  maytres  |[  la  chambre  de  la  Regne  ce  qui  je' 
fais  et  prens  une  garfon  aveque  moy  et  entre  en  la  didl  chambre,  en  prefens 
de  Sande  Duram  le  jeune,  et  le  porte-faix  du  Roy,  et  fais  emportier  la  dite 
ccuverture,  le  did  Duram  me  demande  la  clef.  Je  luy  dis  que  ce  n'eftait  pas 
i  moy  a  la  donner,  mais  bien  a  I'huyfBer,  luy  pryant  de  me  pardooner. 
Bien,  done  (ce  di£l-i])  puifque  ne  le  me  veullez  donner.  Lademis  ie  m*ea 
Tins  ^  r Abbaie  i  la  chambre  de  la  Royne  et  delivre  la  couvertare  a  Margue- 
rite, ceile  jouer-la  de  Sabmedy  eflant  ainfly  pafTe,  je  m'en  alloys  me  cou- 
cher."  Here  it  appears,  ihAinot  Durhamthyxl  the  boy,  whom  Paris  took 
with  him  to  Kirkefield,  carried  the  coverlet  to  the  abbey,  and  that  Paris  himfelf 
delivered  it  to  Margaret.  Accordingly  Squire  Laiag  himfelf,  in  a  note  referred 
to  from  the  words  Ladejfus  ie  nien  vim,  requefls  the  reader  to  corredl  a  mif* 
take  in  the  firfl  volume,  p.  33)  note  ;  viz.  *'  thai  Durham  carried  the  cover^ 
Ut  to  the  abbey  /"  and  it  was  this  corre^Llion,  which  1  thought  had  been  candidly 
made  to  dellroy  the  effecSt  of  the  note,  p.  33,  vol.  ]R,  which  prevented  me 
from  making  any  remark  whatever  on  the  (aid  thirty-third  page. 

^  Still,  it  is  afaS,  either  that  Durham  was  particularly  accufed  of  betraying 
his  mafter,  or  chat  he  was  not  particularly  accufed  of  b'etraying  him  ;  and  it 
is  another  faS,  that  Mary  was  either  believed  or  not  believed  to  have  beftoweil 
on  Him  a  place  about  the  perfon  of  her  fon  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery.  Mr. 
^  JLaing  having,  by  the  corre6Uon  of  his  note,  page  33,  vol.  1(1,  confdTed  that 
he  had  not  there  eflabliih^d  the  truth  of  his  affertion ,  refpeding  the  foQs,  it 
ivould  have  been  extremely  unfair  to  animadvert  on  his  failure.  But  he  repeats 
bis  affertion,  in  its  proper  place,  when  invefligatingtheya^i  "^^ixo^  fucceedcd  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  and  refers,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  Robertfon»  voL 
2d,  p.  334,  who  i^ys  not  one  word  of  Durham* s  treachery  or  reward  1 

To  that  part  of  my  lad  letter  which  begins  (p.  3 1 5  of  yoor  journal)  with  thefe 
words,  *'  Is  Mr.  Laing  quite  certain  ofthefe  fadts,"  and  ends  with  the  (hort 
quotation  from  Whitaker  refpe^ing  **  the  interpolating  hand  of  Cecil/  Mn 
JLaing  makes  no  reply  that  is  worthy  of  the  flighteft  notice.  I  only  beg  leave  to 
aflure  him,  that  I  did  not  **  meafure  the  Hze  of  the  letters  by  the  bulk  of  the 
commentaries ;"  but  thought,  and  Aiil  think,  it  utterly  incredible,  that  Lething* 
ton's  wife  could,  in  one  night,  trdnjlate  and  tranfcr'ibe  eight  letters,  of  which 
ihtjir/l  is  fo  long,  that  the  Qneen,  who  is  reprefented  as  pouring  out,  with* 
out  ftudy  and  without  order,  the  feelings  of  her  heart  ju(i  as  they  arofe» 
is  m^e  to  employ  the  greater  part  of  two  nights  in  the  writing  d'if  alone  /  The 
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candid  Squire  may  meditate  opon  tbb  fad  at  his  kifiire^  and  t)ien  talk  u  ho 
wmks  nt  of  anonymous  libeUers. 

Mr.  Laing  next  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  arifing;  froiQ 
the  extraft  from  Mardin,  printed  in  page  3 1 6  of  your  Magazine ;  hut  conft- 
deot  as  he  is,  he  dares  not  fay  that  the  e.xtrad  has  not- been  fairly  taken.  He 
affirms,  however,  that  the  Duke  of"  Norfolk  never  was  in  Scotland  unlefi  ii^ 
1560y   when  he  formed  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  with  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 

fregation/*  If  this  be  true^  and  let  oyr  coniif^ept  hiilorian  maintain  its  truth, 
have  no  hefitation  to'  affirm,  that  this  dianufa^ured  confefEon  of  the  Bifliop 
of  Rofs  is  a  paper  of  no  auihority  tvbatever  ;  for  nothing  is  more  iodiiputaUe 
ihan  that,  in  it,  the  Bifhop  is  made  to  fay, "  1  talked  with  the  Duke  allone  in  a 
gallery,  whair  he  uttered  to  me  he  baire  gud-will  to  the  Queoe  my  miftreffe ; 
ind  that  he  had  talked  with  Therle  of  Murray  and  Lethingtoun  at  ZerV^,  and 
fcne  the  lettyes,"  &c.  This  our  Squire  has  not  ventured  ^/xW5/)^  to  deny'; 
but  he  denies  it  iridire8ly^  by  laying  that  the  mention  of  Leitb  is  probably  an 
crtot  of  the  pen  or  prefs  ;  and  that  he  may  the  more  plaufibly  and  fafely 
infinuate  that  the  error  was  of  my  pen,  he  gravely  tells  us,  that  *^  neither  Mur? 
din  nor  the  Stgte  Trials  ^ere  within  his  reach"  when  he  was  writing  hii 
fetter!  \ 

This  alTertion,  Iconfefs,  fiirprifed  me.  In  that  public  library,  to  which 
be  has  told  us  that  he  \i^&  trofelponal  accefs,  as  well  as  in  different  private  libra- 
ries in  Edinburgh,  to  which  any  gentleman  or  fcholar  may  have  accefs,  I  know 
that  both  thefe  publications  are  to  be  found.  I  looked  thereforeto  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  letter  for  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  was  written  i 
but  Mr.  Laing  has  been  too  cunning  for  me ;  it  has  no  date  either  pf  tffne  or 
flace  !  The  probability  however  i$,  that  it  was  written  either  at  Edinburgh  or 
Its  neighbourhood,  or  in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  where  Mr.  Laing  has  an 
edate,  pn  which  he  is  accuftomed  to  rejjde  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 
Court  of  Seffion.  That«it  was  not  written  in  Sutherland,  Caithncfs,  or 
Orkney,  appears  to  roe  more  than  probable,  from  Mr.  Laing's  declaring,  ii) 
the  iirft  femencc,that  it  is  a  reply  to  my  letter  in  the  lajl  number  of  the  Monthly 
Magazine.  In  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  we  often  get  the  London  periodical 
journals  on  the  (ixth  day  after  they  are  publifhed,  becauie  to  thefe  towns  tl^ey  . 
are  fent  to  the  bookfellers  by  the  coach  ;  b\it.  1  dopbt  whether,  in  the  north- 
ern counties  which  I  have  mentioned,  any  gentleman ^an  receive  a  magazine 
Irom  London  within  a  month  after  its  publication,  unle{s  it  be  fent  to  hini  di- 
veclly  by  pofl.  '  On  thefe  fa£is  the  reader  will  make  his  own  refle^pns :  X 
ftiake  none. 

Asl  keep  no  copies  of  letters  written  to  fuch  confidential  friends  as  Mr. 
Nares,  I  cannot  fay  whether  the  words  which  Mr.  Laing  quotes  from  my  cor^ 
refpondencie  with  the  Archdeacon  be  corredlly  quoted  or  not;  but  1  can  fay 
with  truth,  that  I  anfwered  my  friet)d  by  the  return  of  the  poll,  which  brought 
n^e  his  letter ;  and  as  two  hours  do  not  elapfe  between  the  arrival  of  the  Lon- 
don^ poll  m  Stirling  and  its  departure  from  it,  I  wrote  hurriedly,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  confufcdiy.  I  have  written  Murdin^  when  I  ought  to  h^ve  written  th 
State  Trials  ;  and  very  probably,  the  State  Trials^  when  1  (hould  have  written 
MurJin.  The  plain  truth,  however,  refpedling  my  knowledge  of  Murdin,  I 
have  given  in  my  printed  letter,  which  the  readci,  who  reflects  on  the  variety 
of  books  that  my  former  employment  compelled  me  to  confult,  will  readiiv 
believe  ;  and  Mr.  Laing,  if  a  man  of  his  difpofiiion  can  enjoy  any  thing,  may 
enjoy  his  triumph  in  having  detei^ed  fome  inaccuracy  of  language  in  a  private 
'.  letter 
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i^ter  ^frritten  on «  witty  of Mpics,  and  probably  m  left  t}^  91^  Vur^  to.;^ 
dmfideotial  friend  not  ^ccuftomed  to  fcan  m^  letters  with  the  eye  of  malignity. 

This  benevolent  Squire  and  candid  hiftonan  returns,  I  think  rather  inoperti- 
ncntly*,  to  the  ftory  of  Mr.  Plenderleath,  whom  he  Hill  chpofes  to  cfill  firaply  * 
a  fecruU^  I  do  not  complain  of  this,  as  if  there  were  any  thin^  incorred  in  tho 
defignation  ;  for  a  recrqit  my  young  friend  certainly  was ;  but  there  is  fom^- 
thing  extre;mely  incorredl  in  the  aiTertion,  that  when  I (^Lpplied  for  hU  fifch^rgc^ 
*^tbe  commanding  officer  of  the  Clan- Alpine  Regiment  was  employed  in  pro- 
caring  him  a  commiffion."  The  name  of  William  Piend^i-leath  had  ap- 
peared as  an  officer  not  only  in  the  Gaxetu^  but  alfo  in  the  Monthly  Lift  oftkf 
yirmy^  before  I  felt  myfelf  called  upon  to  make  any  application  about  him  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  *  in ^hich  he  wasgrecruit,  ne- 
▼|?r  laid  claim  to  the  ni^rit  of  having  folicited  for  him  a  commiffion.  I  fay  thi^ 
•n  the  authority  of  an  extrad  of  a  letter  from  the  colonel  hin^felf  to  Sir  John 
MacGregor  Murray,  which  is  now  before  me  in  Sir  John's  hand -writing.  In 
it  he  enumerates  ^A  the  inftances  of  his  kindnefsto  Mr.  Plenderieath>  fome  oV 
which  4o  honour  to  the  delicacy  of  bis  feelings ;  but  though  it  appears  that^ 
hofBk  the  firil,  be  gave  to  tfse  recruit  ferjeant's  pay,  ^d  direded  bim  not  to  do 
duty  with  the  other  recruits,  which  is  probably  the  origin  of  this  accur(fte  in^ 
fmre?s  miftf ke»  he  is  very  far  indeed  from  faying  that  he  hadj  at  any  tim^t 
b«en  employed  in  procuring  fpr  the  young  man  a  commiffion. 

Mr.  jLaing  fays  that  my  letter  to  Sir  John  MacGre^pr  Mii^ayy  denying 
that  I  was  the  author  of  a  $:urrilous  libel  againft  the  MacGrQgor9»  akj:ioft  per- 
fuaded  the  Baronet  that  his  fufpicions  were  groundlefs.  jilmoj^  perfuaded  him  I 
I  liave  not  a  doubt.  Sir,  bjit  it  perCuaded  bim  ^together ;  tor  it  yras  ^ttea 
with  the  artlefi  fimplicity  of  a  man  firmly  perfuaded,  for  the  reafops  aifigoedi^ 
my  1^  letter,  that  he  was  writing  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

But  how  comes  Mr.  XJung  to  be  (b  well  informed,  as  he  wishes  to*  perl|uade 
th^  public,  of  what  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  felt  or  thought  of  my  con- 
dua  with  refpedt  to  Mr.  Plendprleath  ?  Did  he  derive  his  information  from 
Sir  John  bimfelf?  This^  I  doubt  not,  he  wilhes  to  be  believed;  but  it  is 
▼bry  little  probaole  that  a  gentleman,  laudably  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the. 
Clan  of  which  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  the  chief  if  ijiould  have  taken  into  his 

intimacy 

*  It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me  by  a  friend  that  the  word  impertinenily  is  hero  v 
improperly  ufed  ;  for  though  the  (lory  of  Mr.  Plenderle^th  has  indeed  notjiing 
ta  do  with  the  review  of  the  4iflertadon  on  Damley's  murder^  it  may  yet  be  ve- 
ry pertinent  to  what  appears  to  be  Mr.  Laing's  purpofe»  viz.  to  revive  an  old 
grudge,  or  ej^cite  new  diflention  between  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  and 
iqe.  n  is  indeed  extremely  probable  that  this  is  his  purpofe  ;  but  I  have  not 
&  doubt  but  he  will  as  completely  fail  in  it,  as  he  has  already  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt to  fow  dilTention  betw'een  Mr.  Nares  and  me.  A  coalition  between  Sir 
John  MacGregor  Murray  and  Mr.  Laing  would  to  thofe,  who  know  any 
thing  of  their  cbara^eFSf  appear  as  extraordinary  as  any  political  coalition 
th^t  we  have  ever  witqefied  ;  and  more  than  one  of  thefe  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary, f 

f  In  a  note  on  my  lad  letter  (p»  321  of  your  journal)»  I  have  mentioned 
another  family  as  here  generally  confidered  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Clan. 
That  family  is  Drummond  of  Belhaldie ;  but  whether  Captain  MacGregor 
Pfummond,  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray,  or  Mr.  Ma9Gregor  Graham  of 
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iatimacy  a  hHlonan  who  has  libelled,  in  the  grolTeft  langaage,  the  whole  race 
and  name  of  MacGregor ;  who  has  reprefented  that  Clan,  as  well  as  the  Mac- 
donaJds  and  Cotquhouns,  as,  in  the  rei8;n  of  the  (ixth  James  only,  ^^  not  un- 
foiceptible  of  a  flight  civilization;"  and  who,  inhishiflory  of  Charles  the 
Firfty  has  reviled  all  that  was  good  and  great— the  King  himfetf,  StrafFordy' 
Laud,  and  the  gallant  Montroie,  &c.  &c.  &c. !  The  author  of  fuch  ribaldry 
as  this  is  not  the  man  whom  Sir  John  MacGregor  Murray  is  likely  to  have 
ehofen  for  his  friend  ;  and  I  can  aflure  the  public,  on  the  mod  refpedtable  au- 
thority,  that  Sir  John  feels  all  that  indignation  at  Laing's  cpndud  on  the 
prefent  occaGon,  which,  in  my  lail  letter,  I  ventured  to  predld  that  he  would 
feel.  *•  ■ 

Mr.  Laing  talks  fomething  about  my  penitence  being  quickened  by  an  adion 
brought  before  Lord  Armadale,  and  thei)  proceeds  in  thefe  words : — <<  Lord 
Woodhoufelee,  to  whom  he  (Dr.  G.)  appeals  for  his  innocence,  was  igno^ 
lanteven  of  his  denial  ok  the  libel  (the  letter  replete  with  fcurrility,  about 
which  Sir  J.  M.  M.  had  enquired),  till  informed  of  it  lately  by  mjjelf  (yisl* 
colm  Latng),  and  by  the  oppbfite  counfel  !'* 

If,  by  the  mention  of  an  a6^ion  brought  before  Lord  Armadale,  Mr.  L* 
mean  to  infinuate  that  an  adtron  brpught  againd  me  was  carried  on  before  any 
Z^ord;  or  if  he  mean  to  contradlQ  the  mtnuteft  particular  of  my  lad  flatement, 
which  was  not  written,  as  he  writes,  from  memory^  I  have  no  heGtation  to 
adopt  voUr  words,  and  tell  him  plainly  that  he  fays  the  thing  ivbich  is  not» 
Weie  It  poiEble  for  me  to  fuppnfe  that  Lord  Woodhoufelee  had  appeared  to 
Mr.  Laing  ignorant  oi  any  part  q^  Tc\y  correfpondence  with  Sir  John  Mac 
•Gregor  Murray,  till  lately  informed  of  it,  1  could  attribute  fuch  apparent  igno- 
tmnre  only  to  forgetfulneis,  or  to  Lord  Woodhoufelee'sreludlance  to  bold  any 
CQnverfatipn  with  Mr.  Laing  on  thefubje^.  Qf  all  the  correfpondence  which, 
in  the  years  1799  and  1800,  took  place  between  Sir  John  MacGregor  Mur- 
ray, Mr.  Frafor  Tyiler  (now  Lord  Woodhoufelee),-  Mr.  W,  Er(kine  (Ad- 
vocate), Mr.  John  Macfarquhar  W.  S.,  and  myfelf^  not  a  fragment  has 
been  loft.  Nay,  the  very  letter  in  which  I  had  requefted  the  fatirical  effuHon 
iiibfcribed  Gregor  MacNab  to  \ie  fupprejed^  was  fortunately  preferved  and  re* 
torned  by  my  friend  from  London,  not  to  roe,  but  to  Mr.  Macfarquhar, 
from  whom  it  paiTed  to  Lord  Woodhoufelee,  and  from  Lord  Woodhoufelee 
to  Sir  John  M«  M.,  who,  like  a.mafi  of  hooonr,  gave  it  to  me,  as  loon  as  he 
teceived  the  apology  which  he  had  demanded.  But  there  is  no  occaGon  to 
appeal  to  thefe  papers,  which,  while  they  rchiain  in  my  cuftody,  can,  indeed,' 
be  no  authority  to  the  public.  Lord  Woodhoufelee,  in  anfwer  to  fome  que- 
ries put  by  me,  writes  thus,  in  a  letter  dated  Edinburgh,  123d  January,  1807f 

**  What  Mr.  Laing  alludes  to,  when  he  aGerts  '  that  Lord  W.,  to  whom 
he  (Dr.  G.)  apjpeals  for  his  innocence,  was  ignorant  even  of  his  bcnial  of 
the  libel  till  informed  of  it  by  myfelf  and  the  oppoGte  counfel/  refers,  as  I 
^rcfume,  to  this — that  when  Mr.  Laing,  convening  with  me  on  the  topic  of 
Gregor  MacNab*s  letter,  affirmed,  that  when  taxed  by  Sir  John  MacGregor 

■  fw     ;    ■■■■; '  ■  ■  1      I    ^»       I  — 

Glanguyle,  be  the  chief,  I  know  not.  Each  of  them  ^as  many  docuteents  to 
/hew  for  his  claim,  and  each  of  them  has,  in  the  Clan,  a  large  body  of  ad- 
herents ;  but  out  of  the  Clan  I  hardly  think  that  the  quellion  can  be  interediog 
to  a  human  beinf^.  For  my  own  (hare,  1  have  not  formed  fo  much  as  an  opt* 
nion  on  the  fubje^  ;  though  I  have  long  been  on  terms  of  intimate  ffjepdflbip 
with  the  amiable  family  of  Bclbaldie. 

•  with 
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with  bdng  the  author  of  that  Hbet  on^the  Clan  MacGregor,  joo  denied 
that  you  were  the  amhou  frotffiing'-ai  the  fame  time  the  greatej  refpeSfor  that 
Clariy  I  adfwered  that  I  had  never  heard  of  any  fuch  frotsstations  on 
your  part.— -I  truly  never  heard  of  your  making  any  fuch  proteftations;  and  I 
wil(  add,  that  if  I  had  beiieved  that  you  had  done  fo,  I  (hnuld  have*  thought 
your  condu^  much  )ef»  excuiable  than*l  yet  fuppoTe  it  to  have  been/', 

His  Lordfhip  is  perf^Aly  right. '  He  had  never  h^ard  of  fuch  p rotb sta- 
tion s  on  my  part;  and  had  I  made  fuch  proteftations  of  refpefl  for  the 
whole  Clan  of  MacGregor,  confciouB  a^  I  was  of  having  written  a  fatire 
agaiod  part  of  that  Clan,  .my  condudt,  notwithflanding  my  having  counter- 
manded the  publication  of  the  fatire,  would  have  been  much  leis  excufable, 
than  I  believe  it  now  appears  to  moil  people  to  have  .been.  Fortunately  Sir 
John  MacGregor's  letter  to  roe,  at  well  as  mine  to  hinc,  are  both  in  exiil- 
cnce;  and  if  he  will  give  his  confent,  I  have  no  obje^ion  to  their  both  being 
publiihed,  provided  they  be  published  entire  ;  but  neither  he  nor  f  can  honour* 
ably  publifli  then  without  the  confent  of  the  other ;  and  probably  neither  of 
us  has  much  inclination  to  gratify  the  impertinent  curiofity  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
JLaing.  .  In  the  mean  time  it  is  fuffioient  to  obfervethat  Lord  Woodhoufelee'a 
declaring  himfelf  ignojant  of  my  having  tmdc  protefiations  of  inviolable*  reJ^eHi 
for  the.  Clan  and  name  of  MacGregor,  is  fomething  very  different  from  his 
having  declared  hiroielf  ignorant  of  my  having  denied  that  I  was  the  author  rf 
^  a  letter  replete  nttithfcvrrility  againft  the  officers  of  the  Clan^AltHne  Regiment  I  !** 

Mr.  Latng  proceeds  to  fay ; — "  The  two  reviews  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  and 
in  the  Britifh  Critic,  I  confidered,  and  1  ftill  conlider,  as  written  in  the  (tyle  and 
fpint  of  two  anonymous  l^isf  replete  throughout  with  the  moft  (currilout 
abule ;  of  which  cvtry  reader  may  fatisfy  htmieif  by  the  flighted  infpedion/' 

How  abfurd  is  the  firft  part  of  ttis  fentence!  The  paper  fubfcribed  Gregor 
MacNab  was  anonymous,  and  on  various  accounts  improper ;  but  no  review 
that  I  have  ever  read  was  anonymous.  Of  all  fuch  journals  the  conduflort 
mre  known  ;  every  communication  -to  fuch  journals  is  fubmitted  to  the  con- 
dudlors,  to  be  by  them  revifed  and  altered  as  they  think  fitf,  and  then  pub- 
liihed in  their  own  names.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  to  make  the  original 
writers  atifwei^ble  for  fuch  alterations;  at  even  for  the  ejrors  of  the  prefix 
which,  if  they  live  at  a  diAance,  they  ha?a  it  not  in  their  power  to  corred." 
Accordingly  I  believe  every  Englilh  judge  and  jury  confidcr  the  condu^ors  or 
fubttfhtrs  of  revievifsu  alone  anfwerable  for  their  contents:]:;  but  when  Mr, ' 

^         '  Laing 

•  \ 

•  See  Mr,  Laiog's  former  letter. 

t  lyet  not  the  reader  fuppofe  that  I  here  wifh  to  (belter  myfelf  under  the 
authority  which  the  conductors  of  the'  Bntilh  Critic  undoubtedly  have  over 
every  article  contributed  to  their  journal.  They  never  made  the  flighted 
alteration  in  any  thing  contributed  by  me,  except  by  once  inferting  the  word 
truly  to  give  precifion  to  a  fentence,  and  once  leaving  out  a  fentence,  which 
was  indeed  fuperfluous.  It  is  with  Mr.  Nares  only  diat.  Mr.  L.  has  corre- 
fponded ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  between  (hat  dignitary  and  me  there  is  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  matters  of  real  importance. 

.  :(  It  is  our  duty  to  corred  a  miflake  under  which  Dr.  Gleig  here  appears  to 
labour.  The  conduQors  oi  Reviews,  genet  ally  fpeaking,  are  not  knoWo.  We, 
who  live  in  the  centre  of  literature,  as  it  were,  know  not  the  conductors  of  any 
fleyiewf  e^ceptine;  thofe  of  the  Britifli  Critic  and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

The 


X<aiQgAaIl  WecMoeaJudg^^  thepradiccs^f  4heooimiii«lii€h  hem^  ff^ 
fi4fi^^i  it  ieeou,  b&  very  dt£»Ereot;  #nd  tbe  labOT^  of  die  f>re6|  whititi 
j>e¥«r  !9r^  io  ScoUaiidi  io  iree  ^  in  Eogkuid,  wHl  be  jC^ieiided  m>i j  to  fVifi^ 
0a\d  iVh\gt  of  the  modem /cbo$li 

'  Wit^  tbe  r^WIV^  of  Mr.  X^ng's  DifefiaAm  in  the  And-Jaool^n,  aad  of 
the  firit  edition  of  his  Htfiary  in  the  BritHh  CritiCy  yov  and  Mr.  Nctfes  biow 
ibat  I  bar?  no  icoocero;  but  fqr  every  thing,  typo^ropbicaJ  errors  excepted, 
^at  is  to  be  foaad  in  th^  review  aS.  the  firft  edi^on  of  his  H'tfory  in  your  jovr- 
^,  and  in  the  roiriew  of  his  D\lfaUf^(m  in  the  Biitifli  Critic*.  I  hold  niyielf 
anfwierable — Dpt  ipdosd  to  hiin,  bat  Jto  tJ^^condu^rsof  the  two  joarnals;  and 
j  /cheerfully  take  to  myitttf  the  blarae  that  any  candid  oiaa,  who  has  read  tht 
ffrorjcs  r^Fiej^e^,  vav^  be  difpofed  to  impute  to  the  fcufriJity  of  the  levieiKer^s 
language.  As  if  is  ridjculous  to  affi^  a  modefty  which  »  nmn  does  not  feel, 
1  will  candidly  Awn  that  I  think  o)y£blf,  io  moft  kihds'of  oowipofitiony  at  4eaft 
Mr.  Malcolm  J^aMig^  <<|ual ;  bvt  iy  pooring  on  his  ^ntagonifts  jfcurrikm 
'fifiufi  be  is  infinitely  my  Cupetior ;  n^m  m  viHum  &^4U  ettddiL 

Of  the  r/eview  of  his*  tiiOpry  in  the  Anti-Jaoobio,  he  fays — '*  I  imonedi- 
|ttely,  cm  feeing  it«  proBounced  it  to  be  the  produSioB  df  the  author  of  Gre- 
gor  MacN^  \  and  in  Apiil  )&02»  I  uras  dire^ed  for  the  (rft  tine  (by  hm 
if'wad  laQf^  Woodboiifeiee)  to  the  Ediohnr^h  Ehcyjclopssdi^  for  tie  t^nfr^ 
motim  ^  the  ffiS.*' I !  * 

Various  reefonsconlpiredio  make  vc»  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  ftatement* 
in  $he  firil  placit  I  doubted  wb^ther»  at  fo  e^rly  a  period  as  April  l&02«  Lord 
^opdhoufele^  ewidioLy,  from  bis  ouw  k9o*u/ledget  tbat  I  was  the  author  of  the 
feviev  in  qoeSion ;  12dly»  I  did  not  believe  XA>rd  Woodbouleiee'Ai/a^i^  of  be^ 
tr^yipg  Uie  confidenjce  €a  %nj  js^n^  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  friend* 
^ip;  ^nd  3dly>  1  knjew  that  offiit/aS  4b  cet^mufiion  is  to  be  foand  in  the 
fUy^clopssdi^  Qriunnicai-<- The  whole  adir,  however,  is  eKplained  to  mj 
f9tis44lio9>  and,  I  dpnbt  not,  tp  that  of  the  public,  by  the  foliowiog  estiaA 
ijsoili  Lord  Woodhoufel^e's  fetter  alr/sadv  quoted. 

*f  What  Mr.  Lamg  sllndes  to,  when  ^leaking  ^  the  two  reviews  m  tho 
Anti- Jaeobin  and  Britifh  Critip,  he  fays-n^'-The  firil  I  propouneed,  on  feeing 
}t,  to  be  the  produ^ion  of  (the  author  of)  Gregor  MacNab;'  and  in  April 
1S02,  I  was  direded  fos  tbe  firA  time  by  bisi  mend  Lord  Woodhoafelee  to 
(he  Edinburgh  Encyclopaidia,  lor  the  confismation  of  the>  frd/ — is  this; 
Mr.  L«»  pn  mentioning  to  me  the  review  of  his  book  ip  one  or  other  of  thofa 
JoornjEiJs,  put  the  queflion — *  Whence  has  this  reviewer  got  bis  iDtelligence 
regarding  yoiikr  father's  book,  viz.  that  the  Qiancellor  Hafdwicke  declared  it 
the  bed  concatenation  of  circumf^antial  evidence  that  he  had  ever  feen?'— ^ 
^y  anfwer  to  this  queflion  was — ^  He  could  very  ealily  have  come  by  that  intelli- 
gence; for  that  h€i  is  related  in  the  /</>  (f  my  father^  written  by  Mr.  Mac 
Kenzie,  and  printed  in  the  Tran/a&iotu  of  the  Royal  Society  ofEdnhtrgh;  or 


The  perfons  on  whom  legal  refpoofibility  attaches,  for  the  contents  of  fuch 
publications,  are  the  authors,  publiOiers,  and  printer/;  as,  in  newfpapers,  it 
attaches  on  proprietors,  pubHiber^  and  printers^  u  wdi  fa  on  the  writers  of  any 
libellous  matter.  .But  no  refponfibtiity  attaches  on  the  conduBor  of  a  review,  nor 
on  the  eeiitor  of  a  paper,  asjitch  ;-^they  are  peribna  inknown  to  the  law.  If 
^  conduSor  make  any  alterations  in  an  article,  he  is  certainly  liable,  as  an 
gttthor^  for  any  libellous  paffages  CfMitaiocd  in  fuch  aker^tioss;  but  UQ  UiX^ 

If 


ilKe  had-  not  met  vt^th  k  there,  he  may  bia*re  fband  it  id  the  accMK  of  my 
father's  life  ib  the  Sopplsmeftf  t6  the  Ene^ciof0f£a  Btimmika^  wMioh  accotifnt  ui- 
nesrly  ati  abridgnienc  of  the' former/  "  flemse,  Mr<  Lak)g[,  takii^g  if  foV  ^ 
IKraafied  thst  no  nnmihtd^  trtx  read  the  Supptein^t  t6  thf^  Encyctopxdia  B^i« 
tannics  but  its  c^pHer,  nutnfalfyhnfettidikiit  I  muft  hav^  beciv  th^'revi^^SH/er 
*  whb  Ibttod  thi»  axiecdote  there  \  and.  odttv^rtin^,  as  ufukt'  hid  itiftrente  into  £- 
faSti  hffS'  dared  to  relate  it. as  zfaS  unfirmud  to  i^  by  *Lord  H^oodkoitfelet  J 

Mr.  Laiag  faysr  that  ^^  h0cal(ed;fo«the'na«De  of  his  r^iewor  in  the'Hrr> 
tUhf  Critic  in'fucn  pointed  terms  ^  no  tanfk  of  Ipirit  v^o^d  hive  attempted  t6' 
evade;  and  had  he  (Dr.  G)  fkiny  come  fbtwslrd,  inil'ead  of  trafHng  to  con* 
cealmenty  ^oA  dtcRmng  to  he  made  irii9<tm^  he  might  have  avoided  the  igilbminy 
ofapubltc  de(edioB"! — A.  public  detedtton!     In  what  has  Mr.' Lain^  dew^ 
te^ed  me?    In  whbt  cah  hb  deteA  meythat  ^ald  e^^tte  a  b!u(h  in  th6  face 
of  any  mad  of  integrity  ?     I  dare-  him  t^j^'  do-  the  utmod*  that  even  malice .  can- 
prompt;  and,  i^he  dieviajp  noc  eatircfy  Uom  theht^e  of  truth,  I  dread  not  the 
coofeqttence  of  alihis  labours.     W  ichouc  pretending.  9>  anvfiiperior  meaftif^' 
ofTittue^  fas  lets  to  impeccability^  I-haTO^nb  hefitaaon  to  (take  my  charadier' 
againft  Mr.  Laing.'s)  and-abi^e  .by  th^.verdiA  of  any  man^or  number  of  men^  ' 
to  whotti  weare  equally  kpdwn*  But  did  not  Ide^line  to  be  made  kn^wn  ^  Mr.  > 
Ifaing-'s  reviewer  ?    To  this  queition  I  pofidvely  and  explicitly  reply  thtit  I  * 
did  noi,     I  might>  indeed,  without  any  imputation  on  my. /^irif^  have  refiafed 
toanfwer  a  quedioo^  which  Mr.  Laing  had  no  right  tO^(ik;^bnt  I  had  too 
great  a  regard  for  my  frieAd  Mr.  Nares,  to  leavf  htm' in  the  Uirch»  eKpr>fed  to* 
all  the  grofs  abafe  which)  n'otwithfianding.Mr.  Laing*8  private  profeffions  of 
refpe^  for  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, <  might  ha^ve  accidenta^fy  been  poured 
on  the  Archdeacon  of  Stafford*     I  therefore  commiHioned  him*  to  fay,  that^ 
though  I  declined  to  have  any  petjimal  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Laing,  or  ta ' 
give  up  my  name  toi  Mxm  frivaUlyt  I- was  ready,  if  he  would  pubtiih  his  r6j 
marks  on  the  review,  to  makeniy  apology » if  any  Ihouldbe  requiute,  or  my  vinw  . 
dication,  if  I  ihould  find  his  ohjediiODS  frivolous,  equally  public,  and  to  (uf;*^ 
fcribe  that  reply  with  my  name ;  aifd  I  pall  upon  Mr.  Nafes  to  contradid  me,, 
if  this  be  not  the  real  ftate  of  die  cafe.* 

Mr.  Laing  fays  that  the  Britifh  Critic  for  February  4  800  contains  the  moft 
o^enGye  inf^lts  to  his  friends,  Profeflors  Stewart,  Playfair,  and  Lefly ;  and* 
that  the  article  Containing  them  has  been  afcribed  to  me.     Will  Mr.  Laing 
forgive  me,  if  I  exprefs  fome  doubt*  of  his  being  honoured  with  Ib'miich  of 
Pfofe/ror  Stewiirt's  frieridfhip  as  is  here  irifinuated?     There  are,  in  the  Britifli 
Critic,  four  reviews,  all  relating  to  the  fame  fubie6l',  of  fome  of  which  I  am", 
the  author,  and  of  others  not.     The  firft  is  of  M^r.  Stewart's  Short  Statement  of 
Fii8t ;  and  as  it  accufes  my  friends,  the  Rev.   Doctors  Finlayfoo  and  higlls, 
and  Mn  Ritchie;  of  teaching  the  do^riries  of  Spino%a^  it  has  given  very  ge- 
neral and,  I  think,  jufV  offence;  the  fecotld  is,  of  Obfervattons  oh  the  DoSrlne 
9f  Hwhe  concerning  the  RelaHion- of  Cavfe  and  EJfcSt }  the  third  is,  of  Druni- 
jnOtid*s  jlcademicaf  ^teftions  s  and   the  fourth,   of  An  Examination  oi  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart's  Pamphlet^  Sfc*    The  hiflary  of  thefe  reviews,  tooetbeir  witK  ' 
the  names  of  their  authprs,  is  perfectly  knoWnto  me,  and,  I  trufl,  to  Mr. 
Sterwart',  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parties  concerned,  J  took  care  to 


•  Dr.  Gleig  has  here  very  truly  ftated  the  commiiEon  he  gave  to  me, 
which,' mdeed,  I  could  prove,  if  neceflary,  by  referring  to  his  letter,  which  I 
have  preferved.— R.  NAgBS* 

have 
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have  it  communicated,  as  (bon  as  I  learoed  how  baftr  Mr.  L.,  and  fom^  of  hit 
uie  bearing  friends,  were  to  circalate  in  Edinburgh  .their  own  furmifes  for 
truths.  For  every  thing  contained  in  two  of  the  reviews,  xypographtcal  er* 
rors  excepted,  I  am  anfwerable ;  of  every  argoment  ftaced  in  another  1  hcst- 
ily  approve,  though  I  cannot  take  to  inyietf  the  mecit  of  having  writteo.  it ; 
ahd  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  them  all,  except  the  firft,  bis  met  with  the  *' 
approbation  of  every  refie6ling  friend  to  religion;  but  I  cannot  <liiiclofe.  the 
Dames  of  the  authors  without  a  violation  pf  truft^  nor  evep  point-  out' more 
explicitly  thofe  which  were  written  by  oivielT.  MfflVs.  Stewart,  &c.  are  - 
facisfied  with  my  condufl,  which,  indeed,  th^  have  no  mor^  right  to  arraign 
than  1  have  to  arraign  theirs;  and  I  value  very  little  the  fiiti^adlioa  of  Mr. 
Laing.        ^  .  ,  ' 

"'  Another  aflbciate  of  the  fiime  fcbool,  encourag^d/^  fays  Mr.  L.,*'  by 
his  (Dr.  G.'s)  exannplo,,  comes'  ffirwai'd  in  the  Anti  Jactibin  for  April- 
with  a  turretit  of  abLffe,"  &c.  At  nril,  fome  oV  Mr.  Laing^s  friends,  and 
probably  Mr.  L.  himfqlf*  ran  through  Edinburgn,  affaring  every  perfon 
who  would  lideu  to  them.,  that  I  ^as  the  author  of  what  they  called  that 
effuflon  of  contemptible  BiUingfgate*;  but  fincling' that  nobody,  to  whom 
I  am  known,  would  believe  them,  they  have  now,  it  feems,  clianged  tbetr 
ground,  and  given  the*  review  to  an  alTociate  of  the  fame  fckool  enamra^ 
by  my  exampU  !  Of  what  fcbool  does  Mr..Laipg  fpeak  ?  I  am,  indeed,  of 
a  fcbool  where  ifo  mj^n  ever  taught  that  there  C4n  be  a  change  or  event  in 
nature  without  a  caufe;  that  it  is  poilible  to  be  a  the^  without  having  fomt 
notion  ofpoxcfir;  or  that  there  can  bc^  notion  oi  power,  in  the  proper  fenfe 
of  the  word,  which  does  not  involve  in  it  the  notions  oi  volition  and  intelli- 
gence.- The  principles,  indeed,  both  reIigiou|  and  pofllical,  of  the  fchool 
to  which  I  belong,  are  npt  now  fo  fafliiunable  in  fome  places  as  they  were 
lately ;  and  numbers,  who  gloried  in  them  two  years  ago,  have  prudently 
laid  them  afide  like  an  old  fuit  of  clothes,  upoii  finding  that  they  cannot 
retain  them  without  being  excluded  from  wtiat  is  now  good  company.     My 


•  We  have  referred  to  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review  for  April  lad,  and  have 
read,  with  attention,  tfU  articles  here,  fo  f^rongly  reprobated.  That  the 
phrqfeology,  in  fome  inftances,  may  not  beilri^ly  defenfible,  and  that  the 
language,*\ii  general,  is  not  fufceptible  of  improvement,  it  would  be  ridi« 
culous  to  affirm;  but  that  they  d^ferve  to  be  (ligmatifed  as  an  ''effufion  of 
contemptiblb  Hillingfgate,"  ne  cannot  polTibly  admit.  AflTuredly  they 
contain  matter  highly  oiTennve  to  a  certain  metaphyseal  junto,  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  that  does  not  juftify  the  harfli  lafiguage  applied  to  them.  In- 
deed, we  incline  to  think  that  the  feverity  exercifed  againft  certain  follow- 
ers of  the  atheiil  Nume  was  fully  fandioned  -by  the  language  adopted  by 
thofe  dubious  and  doubting'  ChrifiianSf  who  w^uld  do  well  to  read  Jeremy 
1l  9.y\ox\  pu^or  Dubitantium.  Such  men  may  reft  aflured  that,  though 
we  fliall  ever  be  ready  to  do  them jii/?zre,  they  fhall  never  experience  from 
us  indulgence  or  forbearance.  We  fliall  never  be  deterred,  by  the  dread  of 
giving  offence  to  them,  from  difcharging  our  duty  to*tbepu^/tc,  by  holding 
up  their  principles  to  deteflation  whenever  they  (hall  be  promulgated,  and 
Ihall  appear  to  deferve  expofure  and  correction.  We  abhor  that  fpurioas 
liberality,  fo  much  in  vogae  in  the  prefent  age,  which  h&s  not  the  molt 
diftant  relation  to  Chriftian  charity,  abd  which  is  the  moft  dangerous  enemy 

of  TRUTH. — EdITOE. 

coafcienee 
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confcience  is  not,  in  this  refpedt,  ^o  pliant ;  and  even  though  it  were,  I 
8in  not  Aire  that  it  would  be  altogether  prudent  in  me  to  lay  afide  a  fet  of 
principles,  which,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  founded  in  truth,^  tim  perfuad- 
ed  that  nece0ity  will  foon  bring  again  into  falhion.  Few  men  in  my  fta- 
tion  have  had  fuch  opportunities  of  making  their  principles  generally  kiriown ; 
perhaps  (till  fewer  can  ftiew  the  fame  tefiimon/of  approbation  from  the 
XDoll  EXALTUD  CHARACTEK  in  the  kingdom;  and  with  this  tettimofiy/ 
and  ibe  friendship  of  a  pretty  large  number  of  learned  ChriAians  of  dii¥erent 
denominations,  I  mull  endeavour  to  confide  my fe If,  as  well  as  I  can,  un* 
der  ih^  odium,  if  I  have  iiKurred  ft,  of  mddern  pbilofophers.  In  the  mean 
time,x  as  Mr.  L.  points  out  as  the  author  of  the  review  in  your  journal  for 
la  ft  April,  which  hejuHly  cenfures,  our  poor  unfortunate  friend,  who, 
though  the  (lave  of  one  befotting  fin,  pofTeifed  talents,  erudition,  and  hu- 
nedy,  which  have  not  beeri  often  furp^ed,  give  me  Irave  to  a(k  you  if 
Mr.  Lm  be  indeed  right  in  Ipis  conjetture.  The  vdiee  of  (lanHer  cannot  in- 
jure the  dead;  but  I  ihould  be  glad  to  have  it  proved  'that  B was  not 

the  author  of  the  article  in  <|ueftion* ;  for  if  he  was,  he  muH  have  been, 
when  he  wrote  it,  in  a  ftate  of  dreadful  intoxication  indeed. 

1  ^ruft  that  I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Laing  for  the  prefent,  and  f  ought  / 
to  beg  pardon  of  you  and  your -readers  for  occupying  fo  much  of  your 
time  with  fuch  a  fubjed:  but  this  letti'r  will  not  be  altogether  ufelefs,  if, 
by  painting  out  the  loofenefs  of  his  reafonings  and  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
reports,  it  put  the  public  on  its  guard  when  reading  any  fubfequent  publi- 
cation of  his.  lie  feems  to  think  that  he  has  deprived  me  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  again  becoming  his  reviewer;  but,  to  convince  him  of  his  miAake, 
I  take  tlie  liberty  to ^alTu re  hinHf  that  after  he  had  tranfmitted  to  Mr, 
Nares  much  grofler  calumnies  againft  me  than  he  has  yecventured  to  pub- 
lifli,  I  reviewed,  in  the  Britifh  Critic,  his  edinon  of  the  Hijtorie  and  Life 
XifKing  JameB  the  Sixt,  I  beg  leave  toaflure  him  farther,  that  I  fhall  re- 
view,, in  fome  journal,  the  fird  work  that  he  may  think  fit  to  publifh,  pro- 
vided I  be  in  health  at  the  time  of  the  publication,  and  acquainted  with 
the  fubje^t  difcuffed  in  the  work  ;  and,  to  prevent  all  occafion  for  fuch  in- 
quiries as  tbofe  which  he  lately  put  to  Mr.  Nares,* and  which  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  man  would  now  anfwer,  I  HihII  requeft  the  editor  of  the 
journal,  in  which  I  may  review  his  book,  to  inform  him  immediately  that 
I  have  done  fo. 

1  am,  with  great  regard,  dear  Sir,  yonr's  truly, 

Geo.  Glei&. 

Stirling^  Jan.  27,  1807. 

*  In  order  to  be  able  to  anfwer  Dr.  Gleig's  queftion,  we  have  made  the 
neceifary  enquiry ;  and  Lave  authority  to  alTert,  in  the  mod  unequivocal 
manner,  that  there  is  not  the  Ihadow  of  a  foundation  for  Mr.  Laing's  con- 
jedure.  The  unhappy  gentleman  to  whom  he  alludes  was  not  the  author 
of  that  review ;  andafiiiredlynevcr  faw  it,  till  he  read  it  in  print.  If  we 
bad  not  been  perfedlly  acquainted  with  Mr.  JLaing's  difpofition  to  libel  the 
dead,  we  ihould  have  felt  furprife  at  his  attack  upon  one  who,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  dreadful  propendty  which  brought  him,  prematurely,  to  the 
grave,  wfas  as  much  fuperior  to  him  in  every  intelledual  quality  and  en-* 
^owment,  as  Hedor  was  to  TAcr/?(et.<— Editoe. 
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THE  PICTONIAN  PR6SECUT10N; 

TO   TBS    BDITOR. 

Sir, 
AS  a  friend  td  juftic^,  I  cannot  avoid  obf^^rvitiff,  frolif  atittietitit  iiiform* 
ation,  that,  on  a  iate  trial  in  the  Court  of  King's  B^tich,- two  circiittt"' 
ftances  in  particular  occurred  which  I  conceive  to  have  bisen'  raibisr  unat- 
COU11  table,  although,  there  can  be  no  doubt,'  entirely  attributable  to  (Sro- 
££0h)nai  difcrimination :  I  mean^  the  Prodamation  iffued  by  General  Sii^ 
Half^h  Ab^rcrombie,  Commander  in  Chief,  on  the^  cajytifre  of  Trinidftd  at 
difcretioii,  by  which  he  invefted  Colonel  Pidon,  whom  he  apiminte'd  to  be 
his  reprefentative  in  the  military  coitrmand  and  in  the  civil  adrainil!ra¥ion 
of  the  captured  ifland,  with  full  and  ample  powers,  in  aid  of  feW  troopsf 
(other  important  expeditions  being  in  conteniplaiion),  ill  order  to  enforce 
the  prefervation  of  the  cbnquellj  th^  protection  of  the  refpeiflable  and  Well- 
difpofed  planters  atid  refidents;  as  alfo  th^  reprelSon  of  difaffedibn,  in* 
fubordination,  and  infuVredion ;  the  refractory  and  revolutionary  difpofi^' 
tlon  of  various  outcafls  from  different  iilands,  &c.  Who  had  talceh  refuge 
there  whilfl  fubjedl  to  SpiiiU,  indifpetifibly  refquiring'the'uimoftekettiott  of 
Vigilance,  adVivity,  and  vigour,  to  effectuate  thof(b  falutary  and  eflenlllf 
'purpbfes.     The  preceding  proclamation,  however  decifive  and  imperative 
in  a  flate  of  war,  by  which  fuch  ample  powers  were  delegated  by  abthoi^' 
ity,  although  produced  in  Colonel  PidtonV  vindication,  hais  not  bei^n  p^t-* 
mitted  evefi  to  be'  read  in  court.     1  farther  meah,  as,  on  a  late  trial  it  \lt£ 
delivered  from  the  bench,  in  the  charge  to  thcj  jury,  "  If  whaX  th6  de- 
fendant has  done  be  not  under  the  authority  of  law,  he  ought  to  be  pu* 
niflied;  if  under  that  authority,  he  ought  to  be  quit,  and  go  free—' 
however  repugnant  this  might  be  to  our  feelings." — It  may  reafonahl/ 
be  prefumed  that  his  Lordfhip  could  not  have  been  unacquainted  with  the' 
dep^fitions  taken  at  Trinidad,  by  virtue  of  a  mandamus,  being  tranfmitted 
thither  for  that  purpofe,  which  had  been  officially  reported  from  thence  to 
the  Court  of  King^s  Bench.     According  to  theft^  depofitions',  now  in  print,' 
the  nominal  profecutor,  whofe  fufferings  have  been  reprefented  at  alt  events' 
fuch  a!$  to  intered  our  feelings,  mod  fully  and  unequivocally  appears  to  have' 
been  the  badard  of  a  badard's  badard— to  have  been  a  concubine  ahd  pi'ofli- 
tute — to  have  been  guilty  of  Wilful  perjury— to  have  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  robber}'  of  her  mader^s  houfe  to  the  amount  of  two  thoufand  dollars, 
which  die  had  the  charge  of  during  his  abfence  in  the  couiTe'of  the  day 
on  his  ufual  occupations.:  it  being  unn^cedary  to  detail  her  being. cob^ned 
on  fufpicion— her  prevaricating  on  her  examination,  which  induced  tjie 
Alcalde  to  fubmit  a  propofalin  writing  to  the  Governor,  as  thefupfenor 
tribunal  ((ince  the  capture' of  the  ifland,  the  power  of  the  rpyal  audience' 
a^  the  Caraccas  having  necedarily  beeh  fuperfeded),  that  die  might  be' 
llightly  picketted,  to  compel  a  difcovery ;  which  written  propofal  was  de- 
livered by  the  Efcrivanb,  or  law  clerk,  the  ofiice  of  afledbr  having  been 
aliolidied,  who  diCbiled  the  identical  words,  as  cond^rmable,  he  faid,  to 
the  Spanidi  law,  that  immediately  preceded  the  fignature  of  the  Goviediibr, 
Who  adted  judicially ;  and,  in  cohfequence,  die  was  dightly* picketted  b/ 
order  of  the  Alcalde,  which  produced  a'confelQion.     But  the  inhuitian  tor- 
ture, ai  it  has  been  pathetrcaily  ceriifedi  could  by' do  ttteahs  haV^  bcfen  fo^ 
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*!lfer«claftng  as  uftially  inftifbd  in  Spain,  &c. ;  a»  if '«  afcerfiiinccl,  by  the 
^pufitions,  that  fl'ie  walked,  without  even  complaining,  a  day  or  two 
Bfte'r,^  from  the  prifon  to  her  late  roarer's  houfe,  and  back  again  (being 
Teveral  hundred  yards),  for  the  purpofe  of  explaining, , in  the  prcfence  of 
•ihc  Alcalde,  in  what  manner  the  robber}' had  been  eflfe^ed  ;  and  afVerth^ 
requifite  confinement,  during  repeated  examinations  by  the  Alcalde,  or 
fchicf  magi  ft  rate,  in  order  to  recover  the  property  ftolen,  (he  was  ultimately 
pardoned  and  liberated  (although  (lie  had,  in  particular,  committed  a  ca- 
pital offence)  by  the  m'ft^ken  Icnily  of  (he  Governor,  whofe  public  accufer 
the  has,  with  the  mod  unprincipled  ingiati^tude,  been  indncod,  by  fome 
ineans or  other,  to  become.  If  the  fufforinos,  as  implied,  of  fuch  a  noro- 
rious  criminal  and  capital  offender  fliould  be  docmod  fufficient  to  affc^l 
our  feelings,  as  a  friend  to'  juftice,  I  nmft  confefs  that  I  am  by  no  means 
endued  by  nature  wiih  fuch  exceffive  tendernefs,  and  with  fucb  exquifite 
fympalhy  and  fenfibility. 

As  to  the  nominal  profecutor  being  produced  in  th«  C'jurt  of  King's 
Bentrh,  and  previoufly,  on  the  finding  ot  the  indi^mcnt,  as  a  witnefs,  after 
liaving  been  convidvd  of  wilful  perjury  (a  circumftance  which,  in  tAi^ 
country,  would  utterly  dcftroy  licr  competency  as  a  wilnefs),  and  a  co- 
loured drawing  of  her,  in  the  attitude  of  being  picketted,  havirjg,  in  au 
unpr«!cedented  manner,,  been  publicfy  exhibited  by  her  garrulous  advo- 
cate, no  lefs  dexterous  in  ltg*:rdemain,  highly  derogatory,  il  is  prefumed« 
,to  the  dignity  qf  a  folomn  court  of  judicature,  for  the  evident  purpofe.  of 
creatiujg  and  exciting  prejudice  and  prepoflefnon,  although  thedepoUtions 
taken  at  Trinidad,  by  virtue  of  a  inandHmus,  could  not,  it  may  be  fupr 

Jofed,  have  been  unknowji  to  hira— Ecce  Proteus !— Comments  would 
e  fuperfluQUS. 

PlllLO-JuNIIfS.    . 


EXTENT  OF  THE  TOLERATION  ACT  CONSIDERED. 

»  ■  .     • 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    ANTNJACOBIN. 

Sir, 

THE  ^cal  difplayed  in  your  Review  in  defence  of  religion  and  good  ordet 
tdcfttTes  the  thanks  of  every  friend  to  our  veherable  edablifbments,  both  *ec- 
'clefi'altical  and  civt^;  and,  profeffing  myfelF  to  be  of  that  number,  I  moch 
jejoicc  th^t  ypur  nvifcellany  is  dill  to  be  condu^Scd  **  on' the  fame  pribciples 
religious,  moral,  and  political/*  Encouraged  by  your  recent  avowal  of  this 
eletermination,  and  your  promife  of  admitting*  the  communications  pf  cortie^ 
!^Ddents,  I  am  induced  to  addrefs  you  on  a  fubjecf!  intimately  connettcd  witE 
thcprofefled  obje<Jl  of  your  |>ublication.   *  * 

The  increafe  of  fchifmatics,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of  England,  as 

^ticcd  by  you  on  a  late  occ^fion,  is  a -circum fiance  of  fo  lamentable  a  nature^ 

'And  laay  Dltimately  be  produdlive  of  confbqiienr.es  at  once  fo  ferious  and  dii* 

treflnig  to  the  public  community,  that  every  poffjlle  means  (hpuld  be  empfoy- 

'ed,  in  thefe  thnes  of  no  ordinar^^  danger,  to  check  its  further  progrefs.'^  It  h 

not  my  mtention  to  advert  to  the  means  induftriouily  iifed  rn  fpreadingfaTa;ift 

"vide  the  mania  of  diflent,  and  diflblving  the  bond  cff  brotherly  love  by  which 

'the  whole  ChrifKan4)ody  fhoulcfbe.ifnited.     I  wifh  merely  to  call  attentiOih  to 

onepaVtictilaT  branch  of  fcparation  fronnheEftablifhed  Church,  which  ioes  nJt 

'mpear  to  pt  tp  have' bcerrhitheno  fufflciently  noticcS.    1  allude  to  Aiat Ip^tits 

'fr  diffcnt  notiiccd  by  the  i^riter  of  a  pamphlet  rcvicWctl  m  th«  Antf-Jfkcdb& 

MO.  cvx.  toih  xxti.  £  c  for 
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for  J«tiuirf  Uft  (p,  94) »  ID  ivfaafe  woris  i  (hall  explain  it.  Whoi  ^  c 
*^  nilUr  M  «^yf «/ku  on/«r/  (aod  who  has  coofequeotly  from/ed  ctmuical  «Ar- 
*'  i&iur<)  ometates  in  a  coDgreg^tioOy  lic€tife4  under  the  Tohraiim  M^  actiord* 
**  ing  to  the  Litargy  of  the  Church  of  England."  Here,  as  this  writer  tmlf 
obfenres,  is  *'  rchum»  without  a  motire ;  difl*ent>  from  a  iii«reloVc  of  difleat; 
^«  difieoty  if  I  may  To  fpeak,  without  difTenu" 

Udod  what  principles  fuch  condaft  could' be  juftifiad,  I  was  for  Ame  tm 
at  a  fols  to  conceive ;  ,nor  (as  it  appeared  to  me  fo  contrary  to  the  peaceable 
tebor  of  the  Gofpel,  fo  fubverfive  of  all  ecclefia&ical  difcipliAe  and  good  or* 
der)  did  I  imagine  that  any  writer  could  hare  the  efirontery  to  sdnoioe  a  fin* 
gle  argument  in  its  defence.  Milchi  therefore,  was  I  fnrprized,  on  perafiog 
KUely  a  work  entitled  **  Village  Dialogues,  by  Rowland  Hill»  A.  M."  to  find 
the  author  eodea?ouring  to  defend  the  coodud  of  perfons  fo  extremeljr  culpa- 
ble, inafmnch  as  it  ten£  to  fap  the  vital  principle  of  Chriftianity;,  which  is  to 
promote  a  fpirit  of  peace  and  unity.  In  one  of  the  dialogues  in  this  notable  ' 
produ^ion,  tne  writecy  in  the  cbaraAers  of  a  magiftrate  and  a  deigyman,  thus 
argues  in  defence  of  the  pradice  I  have  reprehended : 

««  IV^rthyj'-^^Mt  (heold  Mr.  Reader  uke  out  a  licence  for  himfelf  and  bis 
*^  (chool-room«  where  would  be  the  harm  of  it  ?  He  only  fwears  allegiance 
**  to  the  ftate :  and  if  he  cannot  fwear  allegiance  to  his  protestors,  it  is  not 
**  fit  that  he  (hould  be  prote^ed. 

"  Lowg0oJ.^^YeSy  Sir;  Ita  thm  Joes  be  naf  iy  thaiotahptU  himfelf  under 
**  thep-oieahn  of  the  aBfor  the  relief  of  Protefiant  DifenUrs  ? 

**  fForthy. — Certainly  fo.  But  there  is  nothing  faid  nvhy  he  djffents.  That 
*'  if  entirely  out  ffjhe  que^ion.  He  takes  precifely  the  fame  oath  enforced  oa 
"*  the  clergy.  The  law  only  demands  that  every  public  preacher  (hould  be  ^ 
♦*  obedient  to  the  ftate.  ••*»♦♦••  That  mild  and  wift  law,  therefore,  •  a^t 
**  no  qn^Honifor  confdence  fake  s*  but  gives  equal  protedion  to  all  who  can  eive 
'<  a  proper  teft  of  their  obedience  to  the  flate.  No  mam  is  obliged  to  Jkotar  he  Is 
*^  a  D^fnUeri  but  all  public  teachers,  vHiether  Diflenters  or  otherwiie,  IVvear 
*«  allegiance,  and  would  to  God  that  all  denominatioas  of  Chriftians  were 
«<  as  candid  to  each  other  as  the  laws  of  the  land,  are  liberally  framed  for  the 
*^  protefiion  of  aU. 

**  Lo^tgood.'^Upim  tbefe  principles  every  clergyman  may  take  out  nvhat  is  eJl* 
*^  eda  Difinting  IJccnce^  at  any  time^  if  there  njuere  ifccafion^ 

**  H^orthy.'^Jndted  he  may^  unlefs  he  hates  the  govemmeot^  and  wifhes  to 
**  overturn  it,  and  then  infiead  of  protefiioii  he  £(erves  a  g;aoL"-*<^<%r 
Dialogm,  4th  Edit.  voLsm^pp,  96,  97 -J 

Such  is  the  aigumeot  advanced  by  tlits  writer,  and  a  mene  palpable  piece  of 
£dfe-realbning  caqnot  eafily  be  produced,  k  may  be  obferved  that  Mr.  Hill 
admits  that  M  by  taking  the  oaths*'  pratcribed,  the  peribn  petitioning  for  a 
licence  ^*  places  hiaiifclf  under  the  k&.  for  the  relief  of  Protefiant  JKffenteis;'' 
and  he  feequ  to  think  that  any  fcrfoib^'  whether  I^iflenter  or  otherv^ei'  raa^ 
claim  a  licence  to  he  a  ptMic  teacher  under  that  aft,  and  **  u^  out  vhata 
^  eaUed  a  DifisOing  JJunce  ai  any  thne^  if  there  he  occqfionJ*  .  Now,  Sir,  I  COih 
tooditimihe  Map/irate  has  mo  power  whatever  to  grant  fueh  a  Ucemce  tO' WJ 
|iei&n  except  be  is  proved  to  baa  Froteftant  Djffieater.  Something  snore  u 
requbed  by  the  aft  than  the  givit^  *^  a  proper  telt  of  obedience  to  £e  iUte.'' 
Tbr^pfftamble  of  the  ad  flates  that  it  w:^s  intended  to  *'  give  nunc  nalr  m 
^^farupuhui  confaences  in  the  exerdfe  of  religion,"  thinkieg  that  to  be  «n  dbc- 
tual  method  ef  **  vMng  their  Maiefties'  Protefiant  fiibfeSs  in  intaeftand  af<- 
««  fedioni'*  (b  litiie  idoi  did  the  mmecs  of  this  ad  entertain^  that  it  woaU 
ever  be  emidoyed  as  a  mere  engine  of  divifion.  Throughout  the  aft  rdaeac^ 
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SMUade  only  to  ^'  perlbns  dtffeiaing  firom  the  Cbiirch:of  Ea^^d,"  and  lb 
thoioperfoRs  wh  was  this  a^iotended  to  apply*  So  far,  therefore,  the  aA 
floea  «ot  in  the  rnialleft  degree  accord  with  the  iateipretaticm  affixed  to  it  by 
the  writer  of  the  ViUage  Dialogues. 

But  if  we  examine  it  imnuteTy,  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Hill's  reafoning  will  ap- 
pear dill  more  evident.  By  fe^n  the  14^  it  is  eqaded  ^'  That  two  fuiE* 
^'woieot  Proteftant  witbeffifs  are  to  be  produced  to  teftifyvfim  oath  that  they  be* 
-**  lieve  *  the  perfon  applying:  for  a  licence'  ,to  be  a  Proteftant  Z>^^/tfr."  There 
is  further  required  '*  a' certificate  under  the  hands  and  feals  of  fix  or  more  fof* 
*^  ficient  men  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongtt  otxmu^himfor  m^W* 
< '*  tbem,^*  By  a  fubfequent  fe£lion  it  is  further  eifad^od  that  no  beence  U  toJte 
•gnmieJ  until  tii  aforefiud  cotuTttienj  are  complied juf'uh.  Comparing  thefe  provi- 
•ions  of  the  a^  with  the  above  extiadl  from  the  Village  Dialogues,  it  appears 
inanifefl  th4t  the  magiftrate  has  no  power  to  grant  a  licence  to  every  petiba 
that  may  apply  |q  the  manner  the  writer  feems  to  contend  for.  In  this  opi* 
tiioB  1  am  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Dr.  Burnr.  He  fays,  ^  The  a^  does 
*^  not  extend  to  all  perlons  whoJhaU  think  Jit  tojfyle  themfehes  PrDteftant  Dtf- 
^^  fewUrs  i  but  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  thereof,  theymufifirft 
**  fitoBfy  tffemfelves  f  J  is  therein  direffed:  until  this  fhall  be  done^  they  are  not 
*•  entitled  to  any  henedt  by  this  adh  fFhich  obfirvation  is  afflieahle  parttcur 
^'  iiarly  to  a/e8  idhich  has^rung  up  of  lale  yearsy  di/linguifhed  by  the  name  of 
**  Methodifii,  They  did  originally  proceed  as  members  of  the  Church  oif 
<<  England  profefSng  o^ly  a  uriAer  purity,  and  an  adherence  to  the  genuine 
^  dodrinesof  the  ChuKh»  which  they  fuppofed  theChurch  itfelf  had  deferted, 
''  or  did  not  fufficieotly  inculcate.  And  this  was  firfl  let  on  foot  by  clergy- 
^^  men  of  the  Church  of  England ;  no  doubt \^ih  a  very  good  intention.  But 
*'  as  Solomon  faith  concernint;  the  beginning  of  ftrife,  tliat^t  is  like  the  letting 
*'  out  ci  water ;  (b  here  the  flood-gate  being  opened,  it  doth  not  as  yet  appear 
'*^  where  the  inundation  will  flop.  If  they  continue  to  profefs  themfehoes  JliU 
'**  members  of  the  Chmreh  of  En^and^  and  at  their  njmblies  do  perform  their  re* 
^  Imtms  escercifes  auording  to  the  form  and  mOnner  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
'^  wis  off  does  not  extend  to  them,*'*-^Ecci^iqfiicaJ  La*Wy  vci»  ii^p.  1 72* 

Having  thus,  1  trufl,  fufficiently  (hewn  the  £illacy  of  die'  reafoning  made 
nie  of  by  the  author  of  the  Village  Dialogues ;  having  fhewn  that  the  hw  pre' 
fumes  that  every  perfon  applying  for  \  licence  is  a  Proteflant  D^fmter^  although 
no  qoeilions  may  be  afked  '<  ^hy  he  diftnts;*'  let  me  aik«  how  can  any  ho- 
nefi  man,  any  conicientiaus  tninifter  of  the  gofpel  of  truth,  however  tempting 
may^  the  allurements  of  popularity  or  of  gain,  under  the  paltry  fiibterfngeof 
**  utit  keitig  ohBged  toftvear  that  he  is  a  Djfntery"  apply  for  what  he  mufl  know 
lie  is  not  entitled  to,  and  thus  hypocrmcally  impofe  upon  the  anfufpeding 
manfttata?  Mu^h  as  I  lament,  with  Mr.  Hill,  that  there  may  be  «^  fribbles'' 
moa^  Do^Btths/*  who  dj&race  the  ChrifHan  nnniflryr  yet  1  can  n«ver  think 
tliat  the  doArines  of  the  (liurch  of  England  can  be  promoted  by  overthro^ving 
its  difcipKne.  In  thefe  lax  times  indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the^primU 
tire  diiciplinc  of  our  Church  is  not  more  finely  adhered  to,  and  that  t^fery 
cfleiaitiig  clergyman  of  the  Chait^  of  England  is  not  licenfed  (as  the  Canons 
"^csfltifsly  enjoin  )  by  die  bilhop^f  fait  diocm. 

'  1  am  credibly  ianNrined  that  there  are  many  places  of  public  wotfhip  ift  Lon^ 

ntei  and  its  vicinity,  which  mnft  be  regtft'ered  under  the  Toleration.  A^ 

whereto  th«  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  regularly  ded,  and  wher^ 

"deinrnenepifcopaDjr  ordained  officiate ;  nay,  i  as^  told,  that,  one  of  thefe 

chiigjamiifcwito. n^ m>  boM  a  weeklj-keAos^ipia oneof  the  chttvches m 
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the  tkff  Mum^  the  cfaapel  f»  which  he  belongs  can  only,  ba  Iieenfed 
Mccftfed  at  all)  under  the  TolerattOD  A6b.  And  can  fuch  condad  be  coo- 
pered as  jnftiliabk  I  Sntcly  this  is  a  ftraoge  perrerfion  oi  a  welUmouit  and 
ialutary  regulation. 

-  Now  Mr.  HiU's  afgument  as  abore  ftated,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  his 
booliy  appears  to  have  been  vittten.  in  defeDoe  and  fupportof  the  pafty  to  whicb 
thefc  jery  confcientious  cler»Fincti  belong,  For»  that  it  can  be  written  for 
no  other  purpofe,  the  book  id^lf  bears  ample  tefiimony*  Never  was  reforma- 
tion eflfif^ed  by  fcurrility  and  abafe.  That  fuch  a  publication  can  produce  any 
good  is  very  queftioiiable ;  whilfl  the  mifchief  it  mufl  do«  by  alienating  the 
minds 'of  the  common  people  from  all  eftabliihed  religion  and  good  order,  is 
incalculable:  If  Mr.  Iitll,then,  be  really  a  friend  to  religion,  lee  him  be 
odvifcd  to  take othar  means  toaccompliCb  h^  ends;  nor  let  him.^^ain  tcd- 
aarc  to  expoTo  the  errors  of  others,  when  he  isTo  open  to  cenfuiie  himlelft 

I  am,  Sir»  your^s, 

A  FaiBKD  TO  THE  CnuaCH  OF  £NGbAJfD* 

-  Marci  4/A,  1807*  "  • 

Our  correfpondent  is  perfeAly  corrcft,  as  well  in  bis  notion  of  *he  Tokra- 
.  tion  A6t,  as  in  his  eflimate  of  the  motives  p(  Mr.  Hill,  and  of  the  objcA  of  his 
evangelicallbhour^.  As  to  the  former,  no  one  is  entitled  to  the  benefits 
M'hich  it  offers  but  a  ProtrJIant  Di/Jlntcr  ;  anrl  if  a  man  apply  for  a  licence 
he  muft  ftate  himfelf  to  be  a  Protejlant  DiJJfenter.  But,  we  fufpe^  that  Mr. 
Hill's  audacity  has  not  yet  carried  him  quite  fo  far;  for  we  believe  that  his 
fffund'hou/e  is  not  licenfed'in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Wilkes;  probably, 
the  fame  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  is  a/mcthodi(l  preacher,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Finf- 
bury  Square.  In  tbal^cafc,  be  has  not  been  guilty  nifalfehoody  but  only  of 
hypocrifji;  for  the  licence  muA  have  been  obtained  under  a  fol/c  prttenccm 
l^t  Mr.  Hill  reconcile  fuch  conduA  with'lhe  cbridian  notions  of  boneHy^ 
or  plain-dealing,  if  he  can.  As  to  his  Village  DiaiogU€$y  they  are  of  a  piece 
with  all  tbe  mifcbievous  trafh  which  has  iflued  from  his  pen  or  his  tonguie« 
.Their  obje^,  an  objedt  which  he  has*  for  many  years,  been  labouring  to 
promote,  is  to  degrade  the  Churchy  and  to  render  her  lawful  minifters  con- 
;temptiblein  the  eyes  of  hof  members.  The  objedl  is  worthy  of  the  roan. 
We  hi^ve  more  than  once  had  occafion  .tp  reprove  this  mifehievou$  tanfttic, 
for  his  iinpudeivty  malevolent,  and  moft  unfounded  abufe  of  our  prelates.  But 
he  is  incorngible  ;  his  obftinacy  and  perverfenefs  incrcafe  with  his  years; 
.Jie  may.  he  chailifed,  but  cannot,  we  fear,  be  reformed. 

We  \n(h  out  intelligent  cprrefpondent  would  diredt  his  attention  to,  tbe 
'(/m^oritfit  chapels,  which  have  confiderably  increafed  in  numbet  of  late. 
Jiew  HT^' ikej/  tolerated?  Unitarians  are  exprefsly  excluded  fcom  the 
•privileges  conferred  by  tbe  Toleration  Ad*  Every  perfon  who  claims 
•the/e  privileges  is  bound  to  make  the  following  profeilibn  of  faith* 

1  A..B.  profefs  faith  in  Qod  tbe  Father,  and  in  Jefjis  Chriil  his  etenu^ 

Son9  tlie  true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit^  one.  God  bUifed  fpr  evermorsi; 
**  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy.  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  TeAaaMNit 
>*  to  be  ^Kven  by  divine  infpiration*" 

And.  by  the  XVUth  daufe  of  the  ad,  it  is  exprefsly  .eiuidetl,  "  that  imm« 
-^  tber'this.a^ft,  nor  any  claufe,  article,  ojr  thing,  hereia  contained,  A)all'#j(« 
'**  tend  ^  boKConftrved  to  extend  to  give  any  eaiet  hene/it,  or  .advaoAag^t  to 
"**  any  P«pi(^  or  Popiih  Reoafaot  wfaAtfiafiver,  or  OBjf  fcr/im  Hatjudljim^ 
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**  inhis  preaching  or  writing  the  do6trine  of  the  hlfjf^i  TMrnty^  asiiis  declared 
'^  in  the  aforrjuid  Articles  of  religion/' 

We  arc  not  aware  t)fahy  fubfequent  flatutc  which  has  either  repcildd  dr' 
^one  a^vay  the  effe6l  of  thefe  provifion^  of  the  Toleration  A6i;  and  \V9 
Ihould  be  glad  to  learn  under  M'haf  authority  the  oppvgners  ojT  the  Trinity 
■ftra  allowed  to  preach  and  promulgate  their  impious  doctrines. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPH'^, 

TO    THB    EDITOR    OF   THE    AXTI-JACOBIV    REVIEW, 
'       Sir,     ^ .       -.    . 

YOUR,  incomparable  mifcellany,  which  future  generations  will  read 
with  reverence,  and  quote  with  applaufe,  when  the  puny  produ^ions  of 
modern  literature  fhall  have  funk  into  the  oMivjon  they  merit,  has  been  al-- 
ways  di'ftinguilhed  by  its  hollility  to  that  peftilential  monger,  Modern  Pkilo^ 

/ophy.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks  on  tho 
4Llarmitig  fymptoms  of  its  prevalence  in  one  of  our  learned  bodies,  whicb  a 
viiit  to  this  Uhiverfity  has  but  too  clearly  revealed  to  me.     I  learnt  with 

•"^ftom'fliment  that  the  Works  of  Paley  are  here  quoted  as  authority  inlec- 

" tares  on  moral  philofophy,  and  that  bis  do^rines  are  defended  by  the 
under-grad nates  in  the  public  exerctfcs  for  their  degrees  ! !  Is  he  not,  Mr. 
Editor,  a  modern  philbfopher?'and  are  not  all  his  dodrines  modern  phi- 
lofophy ?  This  alone  ought  to  have  excluded  his  Works  from  the  Qudies 
t)f  an  univerficy,  and  to  have  induced  the  fenior  part  of  that  body  to  have 

"iiridly  interdicted  their  pcrufal  to  the  juniors. — But  this  is  not  alJ.  Che- 
iDiHry,  a  fcience  which,  among  our  wifer  anceflors,  was  cultivated  otily  by 

^fdruggifls  and'apothecaries,  but  which  modern  philofophy  has  e:(alted  above 
all  the  wifdom  of  antiquity,  has  numerous  and  ardent. votaries  among  the 
ftndents  of  this  Univerfity,  who,  indhad  of  orthodox  divinity  anc^  the  lound 

■ienming  of  antiqiiity^  are  immerfed  in  their  carbonated  coiichoids,  their 
hepatic  oxyds,  and  their  cryllallized  hydrogens;  terms  and  thingar  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  wifdom  of  our  anccdors.  Where  this  will  end  it  is 
impoilible'  to  fay.  Surely  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  fuch  (ludies  ought 
to  be  checked  by  authority  ;  for  they  are  doubtlefs  of  an  heretical  natiire, 
and  cannot  hkve  a  good  tendency.     I  would  therefore  pfopofe  (though ,  alas ! 

;  Without  much  hope  of  feeing  the  propofal  adopted)  ths^t  thof«  (Ui^j^nts 
who,  after  proper  admonition,  Oiall  be  fotuid  to  perlid  in  their  attachmeht 
to  fuch  Hudies,  (hould  be  rufiicated  or  expelled;  or,  at  lea(l,  prererired 

'  from*  taking  a  degree  until  they  have  given  fufficient  proofs  of  amendment. 

But  whMe  I  am  remarking  the  progrefs  of  modern  philofophy  in  an.Uni<» 
irgffity,  it  is  with  additional  regret  lam  obliged  toconfefs  that  it  has  lately 
taketi  a  wider  range :  it  ha&  entered  the  Cabinet ;  it  has  feated  itfelf  at  the 
loot  of  the  Throne !  The  proofs  of  this  melancholy  fad  are  too  recent 
and  too  notorious  to  be  doubted.     Modern  philofophers  have^  it  feems, 

~  lately  difcovered  that  the  flave  trade  (which  our  ancedors,  in  better  and 
happier  ages,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  without  thinking  it  contrary  to 
.  xeligion  or  morality)  is  unjufi,  inhuman,  and  impolitic;  and  the  Legifla* 
Cure  have  been  compelled -to  fan&ion  their  cla^iour  by  its  abolition.  The 
difpofition  which  has  beim  too  plainly  ihewn  to  do  away  thofe  rcltraints  on 
^Batkoltcs  and  DiOfenters,  which  all  but  atheiits  and  jacobins  mult  allow  to 

be 
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be  r^eceSkrj  to  tbe  faiety  of'  church  ami  fiate,  if  aa  alarmh^  rynfitoni  of 
degeneracy ;  and  equally  fo  is  the  heretical  and  xepuhlicau  idea,  of  teach* 
Jog  all  the  common  people  not  ooly  to  read  but  to  write ;  an  idea  which^ 
.1  fanaent  to  fayt  appears  to  have  been  (eriouily  entertained  by  many,  whole 
high  birth  and  elevated  ftations  Ihould  have  taught  them  more  dignified 
and  corre^  notions.  In  (hort,  viiih  all  thefe  alarming  figns  of  national 
depravity,  i  fear  that,  bad  as  the  prefent  age  is,  it  wiH  be  furpaifed  in  de« 
generacy  by  the  next.  Bi)t  the  (ubjeA  is  too  noelaiicholy  to  dwell  upon : 
1  therefore  conclude,  and  remain 

Your's, 

AKTIHERETICODEMOClLAtiCirt* 

Cumbridge^  .  /    . 


it 


ON  TIIE.UBERXr  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Sir, 

1  SHALL  not  condefcend  to  reply  to  t'ra^curfor :  bis  menaces  I  defpii^ 
his  fcurrility  it  is  foreign  to  roy  habits  and  manners  to  retort;  and  as  te 
argument,  he  has  given  me  none  to  anfwer.  While  Mr.  Sullivan's  own 
admiflions  and  the  fenteuce  of  his  punifhment  iland  recorded,  his  preten* 
fioDs  to  that  high  reputation  and  character  which  Prdecurfor  To  impeipatively 
claims  for  him,  can  never  be  admitted.  The  ftyle  in  which  they  are  de- 
manded is  the  counterpart  of  that  in  which  Lord  Peter  infilled  upon  hit 
brother's  belieW.ng  his  brown  loaf  to  be-a  fhoulder  of  mutton*.     *'  Look . 

ye,  gentlemen:  to  convince  you  what  blind,  pofitive,  ignorant,  puppies 

you  are,  I  will  ufe  but  this  plain  argument : — By  God,  it  is  as  true, 
*^  good,  natural  mutton,  as  any- in  Leadenhall  Market ;  and  God  confound 
**  you  eternally,  if  you  offer  to  believe  otherwife.'' 

In  a  former  letter,  I  dated  my  intention  of  appfaling  to  thbfe  who 
guided  thfe  affairs  of  the  Aate,  Whether  a  man  who  had  demeaned  himMf 
as  Mr.  Sullivan  has  done,  refpeding  the  fliip  Elisabeth^  was  fit  to  hold  any 
fituation  of  public  truQ  or  emolument.  He  now  holds  none.  Both  he 
and  his  frieods  are  out  of  office.  He  is  no  longer  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Controul ;  nor  has  be  the  rembtefl  profpeft  of  obtaining  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras,  which  he  was  lately  again  Eliciting.  I  animadvertad  on 
Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  public  charadler,  not  as  a  private  individual,  and  there- 
fore fhall  now  p^rfue  him  no  farther*  He  may  find  (helter  in  obfcurity. ' 
J^recurfor*s  invedives  againft  what  he  terms  perfonal  defamation,  have 
directed  my  thoughts  to  that  palladium  of  all  our  civil  and  political  rights, 
^  *— the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  From  tAe  naturo  of  my  education  and  purfuits* 
my  ideas  on  this  topic  can  only  be  drawn  fiom  thofe  general  principles  of 
,  reafpn  and  jufcice,'  which,  in  this  happy  land^  are  the  foundation  of  hhi«: 
but,  fUould  my  dcfultgry  obfervations  induce  any  of  your  correfpondents 
to  bring  that  legal  knowledge  to  the  difcufTion,  without  which  no  fioilbed 
eflay  on  this  important  fuhje&  can  be  produced,  I  fliall,  at  lead,  bo  enti- 
tled to-the  merit  fought  by  the  Roman  fatirid:— 


irfi.i». 


*  Swirt'iTaleofaTub. 
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fungtr  vice  cotis ;  Ecutum 


Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exfors  ipfa  fecaftdi** 

'  Tbe  liberty  of  the  prefs  I  ihould  define  to  be,  the  right  of  publifliin^  tK« 
truth  refpeding  pablic  meafttret,  and  llie  pzi^/ic  coiu/i^  of  public  charac- 
ters. In  this  free  country,  where  tbe  conAitution  gives  the  people  a  (bai^ 
HI  the  government,  the  cxercife  of  the  former  branch  of  this  right  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  their  forming  juft  ideas  of  thofe  meafures  in  which  they 
have  not  only  an  undeniable  intereft,  ^but  on  which  they  have  the  privilege 
of  inftru^ing  theirreprefentatives^  and  of  petitioning  either  parliament  or 
their  fovereign.  The  exercife  of  the  li^tter  branch  of  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to 
their  forming  a  juft  judgment  of  the .  cbara^^er  and  condud  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  adroiniilration  of  public  affairs  is  entrufted,  both  for  their  guid* 
«nce  in  choofing  their  reprefentatites,  and  in  uHng  another  legal  privilege, 
•••(hat  of  remonftratifigagainft  the  continuance  of  men  in  place  or  power, 
wMbfe  charaders  and  conduft  have  rendered  them  tuiworthy  of  truft  or 
coiifidence. 

All  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  this  right,  hut  the  precife 
extent  to  which  it  ihould  be  a^led  upon  has  been  an  invariable^  fubjedt  of 
'difpute  between  the  governors  and  the  governed;  between  thofe  in  ami' 
thofe  out  of  sower*  What  the  one  term  liberty,  the  other  term  licentiouf* 
riefs ;  what  the  one  oonfider  as  concluiions  juftly  drawn  from  the  premifes, 
the  other  confider  as  inuendos  originating'in  malice  or  flander.  Writers 
a^uated  by  party  fpirit,.niarpened  perhaps  by  perfonal  animoiity,  wilt 
pulh  their  fatire  to  the  extreme  verge  of  propriety,  and,  in  doing  fo,  will 
•occafionally  pafs  beyond  it;  as  tbe  charioteer  who  always  endeavours  to 
drive  to  an  inch  will  foroetimes  err,  and  entangle  or  oyerfet  his  equipage* 
Toafcertain  the  e\i€t  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  ii  Ihe  province  of 
the  law ;  and  notwithftanding  the  numerous  decilions  that  have  taken  plaCe 
in  cafes  of  libel,  the  fubjedk  is  as  far  from  being  elucidated  as  ever«  Tr»« 
<leed,  the  fame  obfervation  applies  to  cafes  of  every  other  defcription  ;  for 
though,  for  ages  paO,  we  have  been  piling  volumes  upon  volume^  of  re- 
ports, tbe  number  of  new  caufesis  progrefliveiy  increafin^,  and  "  the  glo- 
rious uncertainty  of  the  law"  is  ftill  a  congratulat6ry  toaft  among  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

Unfortunately,  thofe  who,  when  out  t)f  power,  were  advocates  for  ex-* 
tending  tbe  limits  of  the  liberty  of  the  pref^,  have  generally  changed  fidet, 
and  endeavoured  to  abridge  them,  as  foon  as  they  got  in ;  thus  kicking 
down  tbe  ladder  by  which  they  rofe  to  preferment,  left  others  ihould  ufe  it 
10  climb  up  after  them.  Thefe  limits,  thferefore^  though  occafionally  ex - 
-patided  by  the  difcplBon  of  foroe  grent  popular  queftion,  have,  on  the 
whole,  been  confiderably  narrowed.  They  loft 'ground  whilii  the  admini* 
Aration  of  juftice  was  in  the  hamk  of  the  fubtle  and  fpeciouf<,  though  able» 
Lord  Mansfield,  who  contended  that  it  wa^  the  province  of  the  judge,  not 
p{  the  jury,  to  decide  what  did  or  what  did  not  conflitot^ji  libeH.  Lord 
Kenyon  went  fo  much  farther  than  his  predeceifors,  as  to  tell  a  jury  that 
whatever  hurt  the  feelings  of  another,  or  made  him  uncomfortable,  was  a 


■■■■»< 


let  roe  Aiarpen  others,  as  the  hone 


Gives  edge  t»  raiors,  though  itfelf  has  none. 

JSipr^  de  Arte  FijcticMf  Francus  TranflmtuM^   - 
t  Rcz  wfus  Woodfall. 
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libel*.     The  jur3'^  ho\vev(fr,  in  their  vcrdift,  tfery  {jfopcriyi  itjefted  this 

opinion  of  his  Lord  (hip.     On  a  late  occafion,  a  barrifitir  in  the  Court  of 

•King's  Bench  confemled  ftMra  diftih^]ion  beiw€ei>  publi;c  and  private  eha- 

ra^lcrs,  averting  the  liability  of  the  former  to  be  arraigned  at  the  tribnnal 

•of  public  cenfure;  but  the  liord  Chief  JuOice  is  reprefented  to  have  bera 

•aOoninied  at  his  dodrine,  and  to  have  faid,  Le  ilu>uld  foon  be  obliged  to 

aflc  his  brother  Judges  whether  he  was  fiifing  in  a  Britifh  court  of  juftice. 

rl  iruft  that,  if  any  attempts  are  made  to  eftabh.'h  the  contrary  dodrina  in 

the  court  where  his  LordHup  prfftdeS)  a  BritiDi  jury  will  know  that  they 

«are  fitting  in  aBritiO)  court  of  jutlice;  will  fttl  that  the  develivpement  of 

<itiifcondudt  in  pubh'c  fituations  is  elTcntial  to  ihc  public  good ;  and  wijl 

-think  that  the  writer  wbo  expofes  fuch  truth  from  fuch  a  motive  is  not  only 

.entitled  to  a  verdiA  of  not  guilty,  but  to  the  bed  thanks  of  his  country. 

,8iich  virere  ihe.fentiments  of  the  Romuna,  even  when  little  but  the  fliadow 

of  liberty  remained  among  them ;  and  public  accufers  are  declare^by 

Cicero  to  merit  encout^ge^nent,  for  this  incontrovertible  reafon,  "  that  tlie 

•**  tnnocent,  if  accufed,  may  be  jiiftificd ;  "but  the  guilty,  unlefs  accttfed, 

.**  cannot  be  convidedt."  > 

The   pernicious   confequences  that  would  refult    from   fuppreiltng  tb4 
Tight  of  fcruiinising  into  the  public  conduA  of  public  men,  are  equal- 
ly obvious   and   alarming.      If  the   monQrous  propofition»   that  **  the 
greater  the   truth   the   greater    the  libel"    be  ellahlifhedy    it   nec^ilariiy 
follows  that  the  more  atrocious  the  condufl  of  men  in  power,  tbe  great- 
er will  be  the  danger  of  cxpofing  it,    and  the  greater,   therefore,  their 
•chance  of  efcdprng  undetected*     I'hofe  who  enjoy  high  public  honours  and 
emoluments  are  fervunts  of  the  public,  and,   therefore,  judly   liable  to 
pu'blic  account:    this   falufary   check  Js,  to  them,  in  things  temporal, 
ivhat  that  admonition  and  dread  of  puniihment,  which  we  are  taught  the 
efficacy  of  rn  Holy  Writ,  are  to  mankind   in  things  fpiritual.     In  private 
life,  -what  individual  would  fee  his  friend  place  confidence  in  an  unworthy 
maa,  and  not  wvit-n  him  of  his  dangt^r  ?  In  public  life,  every  real  friend  to 
-hia  country  is  bound  to  adl  the  fame  part ;  and  it  is  by  the  exercife  of  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs  aY(!)ne  that  this  duty  can  be  properly  and  efiedually 
difcharged.     If  the  dodrine  of  libels,  as  now  contended  (ir,  c<tn  be  main- 
'tained,  Hbellers  will  be  the  only  men  who  dare  fpeak  the  truth;  and  the 
tappellation,  fo  far  from  being  infamous,  will  defignate  the  mod  palriotic, 
•public  fpirited,  and  ufeful  charaders. 

The  reproaches  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  confciencc,  were  the  |)iiBi(h- 
mc^nts  originally  annexed  to  bad  adions ;  but  the  laws  of  God  and  of 
*2uan  are  now  become  fo  much  at  variance,  that  truth,  the  anerring  Hand* 
ard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  chofen  attribute  of  the  Deity  bimfelfi  the 
practice  of  which  is  recommended  by  his  example,  as  well  as  enjoined 
fay  his  precept,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  him  with  a  crown  of  glory 
in  the  world  to  come,  may  be  rewarded  by  the  Court  of  Kihg's  Bench, 

• 

*  Rex, .  on  the  pruCecution  ot  ISoane  verfus  Norris. 

f  **'  Qua  re  facile  onines  patimuref^e  qtram  plurimos  accnfatorcs,  q«©d 
innocens  fi  accufatus'fit,  abfolvi  pottft ;  noccns,  nifi  accufatus*  feccrit, 
conderanari  non  potcft. 

'  **  Orutio  pro  Sex  :  Rofcio  Amerino  Accufatores  multos  effe  in  ci? iUte 
utile  efl,  ut  roetu  contineaiur  audacia/'— Ibid. 
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In  the  prelent  world,  wilti  fine,  impcironroent,  and  the  pHlory!  Weli  mzf 
The  goddefs,  wjien  thus  defpifed  OQ  earth,  re-afcend  to  her  native 
licaven !  ■  * 

'  It  ha^  been  arguefd  againfl  this  exercil^  of  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  that  th^ 
minds  of  the  public  are  alienated  from  the  government,  by  men  in  powet 
Ving  rendered  objt»fts  of  contempt  or  deteftation.  If  the  accufations 
he  jufl,  lei  the  obje^s  of  them  be  degraded  ;  if  unjuft,  let  the  authors  of 
thera  be  punifhed,  and  thofe  who  have  been  falfely  -accufed  will  increafe 
their  claim  to  the  regard  and  ccnfidcnce  of  a  generous  people.  No  niati» 
confcious  of  innate  reditude,  will  fear,  being  expo  fed  to  this  ordeal.  He 
who  is  (lyled  Right  Honourable,  has  the  (Ironger  obligation  impofed 
upon  him  to  make  his  a6>ions  corrcfp'ond  with  bis  title.  Vice  is  vice, 
whether  clothed  in  rags  or  in  ermine;  and  the  lower  clafles  of  fociety  wi^ 
never  look  up  with  reverence  to  their  fuperiors,  while  they  avail  therafel vet 
of  their  rank  as  a  fcreen  from  invedigation.  The  plea  that  writings  are  libel- 
lous, becaufc  they  tend  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace,  by  t:xafperating 
the  parties,  is  abfurd,  as  applied  to  thofe  which  appear  under  anonymous 
fignatures ;  for  no  man  can  fight  a  Hiadow.  That  dread  of  expofure,  which 
has  fuggeded  thcfe  pretexts,  in  order  to  elude  it,  is  an  awful  prefage  iti 
the  national  chara<^er;  as  I  (hall  illuflratc  bythe  following  example.  . 

In  the  declining  days  of  the  Homan  empire,  the  brave  and  virtuous 
Decius  felt  it  an  eaiier  ta(k  to  redore  the  lullre  of  the  Roman  arips, 
than  to  re-eftablifli  the  integrity  of  the  public  adminillration.  Senfible, 
however,  that  national  grcatnefs  could  only  be  lafting  while  fupported  by 
national  virtue,  he  revived  the  obfolete  ofBce  of  Cenfor;  trufting  that  the 
perfon  invcAed  with  that  facrcd  chara^er  would  be  able  to  efTe^  the 
arduous  hut  neccflary  reform.  To  his  inquifitorial  tribuna-l  the  conduct 
of  every  officer  of  the  ftate  was  fubmitted  ;  his  fentence  removed  from 
lituations  of  iruft  and  emolument,  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobility,  and 
^^onfigned  to  public  ignominy  thofe  who  had  abufed  the  public  confidence. 
Unfortunately,  the  event  proved  that  this  meafqre  had  been  adopted  too 
late ;  and  that,  though  the  Cenfor  might  maintain,  he  could  not  leAore, 
the  morals  of  the  empire.  The  corruptions  of  the  times  would  not  bear  the 
'probing  neceflary  for  their  cure ;  that  high  fenfe  of  honour  and  virtue,  by 
which  alone  his  authority  could  be  fupported,  was  loft  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  in  thofe  who  had  the  adminiflratioa  of  their  affairs; 
and  the  cenforial  jurifdidion  funk  into  empty  pageantry,  the  Hiadow,  but 
not  the  fubilance,  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  virtuous  ages  of  the  re- 
public* 

Hidory  is  experience  teaching  by  example  ;  and,  by  a  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  above  indance,  we  may  form  a  jud  judgment  of  our  own  fitua- 
tion.  If,  with  manly  and  rtern  virtue,  we  yet  dare  expofe  vice,  however 
iheltered  by  great nels;  if  we  abandon  to  public  infamy  and  public  judice 
thofe  whofe  hearts  are  tainted  by  corruption,  or  whofe  hamis  are  (tained 
with  plunder;  then  niay  we  feel  contiiient  that  our  glory  has  not  yet  paflTed 
its  zenith,  and  congratulate  ourfelves  on  that  union  of  national  valour  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  conUitute  permanent  national  greatnefs.     But  if, 
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on  the  contrary,  we  (brink  from  the  Herculean  talk  of  cTeinfing  this  Aq« 
gean  (lable;  if  guilty  men  in  power  are  fbeltcred  by. their  colleagues;  if 
the  facred  majefty  of  the  laws  is  opprefled  by  auchoritj  f  if  truth  is  pro- 
fcribed  as  a  libeli  only  that  vice  and/alfehood  may  ftalk  with  unblufliing 
countenance ;  and  we  find  it  eafier  tp  vanquKh  the  public  enemy  than  to 
eradicate  the  public  vices;  then  too  furely  may  we  pronounce  that  the  fua 
of  our  national  glory  foon  will  fet  for  ever,  and  that  future  hiAorians  will 
clafs  the  prefent  days  anaong  thofe  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Britifli 
empire* 

Valkeids  Publicola. 
JiprillO,  1807. 


LETTER  II. TO  HfS  GRACE  THE  MOST  REVEREND  THE 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

My  Lord, 

THE  lad  addrefs  io  your  Grace  hazarded  a  predidion,  ''  that  any  mea- 
Aire  tending  to  reflate  diifenting  preachers,  &c.  which  might  be  brought 
before  Parliament/'  would  meet  x(\i\x  decided  oppoiition  ''  from  the.  seslous 
friends  of  humanity/'  It- would  certainly  be  incorred  to  confider  as 
true  any  human  predidion  before  the  event  predicted  come  to  pafa ;  yet, 
in  this  cafe,  |he  truth  of  that  predi^ion  feems  to  flow  as  a  corollary  from 
a  late  political  problem — paradox  I  fhould  have  faid :  for  it  is  certainly  a 
paradox, or,  in  plain  language,  a  downr-ight  contradidion,for  men  whoPe doty 
It  eminently  is  to  prote Cl  the  EAabliflied  Church,  to  claim  merit  for  having 
endeavoured  to  throw  down  the  guards  and  bulwarks' of  that  very  Churchy 
and  to  place  upon  "  the 'vantage  ground"  its  moft  inveterate  foe. — May  the 
Almighty,  in  his  mercy,  long  preferve  to  us  our  beloved  and  magnanimous 
Sovereign  ;  and  may  he,  under  the  Divine  protedion,  ever  have  the  fpiri.t 
to  convince  even  the  haughtiell  of  his  fubjeds  that  they  have  a  King  ! 

My  Lord,  a  late  event  in  the  political  world  is  an  additional  motive  to 
vigorous  and  united  endeavours  in  fupport  of  our  glorious  Church;  Ano« 
ther  deadly  blow  has  been  averted  from  it.  The  gloom  thatfo  lately  over* 
hung  it  is,  in  fome  meafure^  paft^.  a  more  aufpicious  day  breaks  upon  u^ 
Let  lis  labour  while  it  is  day,  left,  in  this  fenfe  alfo,  fuch  a  night  may 
overtake  us  as  may  preclude  all  further  endeavours.  - 

It  is  matter  of  exultation  to  your  Grace,  and  ta  all  true  Protefiantsof 
the  Church  of  England,  that  every  do^rine  hoftile  to  its  faith  has,  imme- 
diately on  its  appearance,  met  complete  refutation.  Prieftley  was  van- 
quiihed  by  the  learned  Horfeley  ;  and  the  '*  True  Churchman"  has  been 
thoroughly  invefligated  and  afcertained  by  the  amiable  Daubeny  and  a  bo(t 
of  Chriftian  worthies. 

But,  my  Lord,  I  truft  that  the  doiftrines  of  the  Church  are  not  its  vuU 
nerable  part.  There  are  numerous  lines  and  outpofts  which,  though  im* 
meifiately  conncded  with  the  fafety  of  the  citadel,  have  in  fome  inftancei 
fallen  into  decay,  and  in  others  are  but  flightly  guarded.  Were  all  true 
members  uf  the  Church  to  unite  in  *'  repairing  the  walls  of  Sioii/'  and 
huUding  up  her  wafte  places,  it  would  probably  conduce  more  to  the  fafety 
'of  the  Church  at  the  prefent  momentous  critic,  and,  under  the  blefling  of 
the  Almighty,,  be  a  furer  guard,  to  it  for  the  future^  than  all  the  aid  whicli 
the  civil  pg^er  can  give  it,  independent  of  fuch  exertions.    But  while  tl)a 
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'  Clergy  move  in  iUi  tbeir  more  immediate  Une  of  duty,  fbootd  ihey  be 
doomed  to  fell  amid  the  ruins  of  their  Church,  they  will  have  th#  glory  to 
faU  at  their  pojt. 

Were  the  mind  of  man,  my  Lord,  under  no  thraldom  to  the  body,  a 
coiividion  of  the  truth  of  religion  might  be  fuffident  to  produce  obedience 
to  its  precepts;  but  in  the  prefent  date  of  things,  when  the  flefti  ladetK  againft 
the  fpirir,  your  Grace  muft  be  well  aware  that  to  convince  the  reafon  is 
not  always  to  regulate  the  condud.  Where  the  propeiifity  to  evil  at  all  pre- 
ponderates, every  drcumftance,  however  trivial,  that  may  at  all  militate 
againft  the  influence  of  religion, 'will  be  induftriotidy  called  in  aid  to  give  a 
colouring  orexcufe  to  every  breach  of  duty.  From  hence  arifesUhc  ne«  * 
ceility  of  i|  Arid  attention,  not  only  to  the  more  important;  but  ajfo  to  the 
.  Idller,  concerns  of  religion ;  A  nee  the  various  modifications  of  circumftances» 
relating  to  perfons,  times,  and  places  conneAed  with  religion,  have^ 
according  to  the  nearnefs  of  their  connexion,  a  power  to  influence  the 
mind  either  for  or  againft  it.  For  indance ;  the  regalar  or  the  irregular 
condud  of  the  clei^;  their  manners,  amufements,  &c«  the  external  and  in* 
ternal  ilate  of  Churches;  the  manner  and  the  times  of  performing  divine 
ferviqe,  dec.  &c.  mud  all,  in  their  feveral  inftances,  have  a  certain  influence 
cti  the  minds  of  men  either  for  or  agiinil  the  religion  <^  the  country. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not'  fay  that  thefe  are  the  pnly  caufes  which  injure  the 
eftablilhed  religion; — there  are  many  others,  from  the  exiftence  of  which  ^ 
it  canpot  poflibly  take  blame  to  itfelf,  and  which  the  law  of  the  land  has 
alone  the  power  to  Countera^  But  at  this  time,  when,  as  your  Grace 
muft  be  fully  fenfible,  the  Church  has  bat  too  much  reafon  to  exclaim 
with  David,  ^^  Mine  enemies  clofe  me  in  on  every  flde,'^  it  eminently  be* 
hoves  the  members  of  the  Church,  each  in  his  feveral  ftation,  to  aflift  in 
removing  every  thing  that  may  *'  caufe  to  oflend/'  That  fuch  caufes  do 
exifty  it  would  be  madnefs  to  deny.  1  have  before  obferved,  that  to  grant 
this  is  not  to  concede  any  ^hing  to  our  adverfaries ;  though  to  ufe  no  en- 
.  deavours  to  remove  thofe  caufes  is  to  place  in  their  hands  one  of  the  fureit 
engines  of  deftruAion«  I  hope,  therefore,  my  Lord,  while  I  glance  at 
fome  of  thofe  fpotH  and  blemiflies  which  are  the  mere  ruft  of  time,  or  which 
have  been  occafioaed  by  the  partial  negled  of  individuals,  I  fliall  excite  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  thefe  pages,  an  eameft 
defire  to  co-operate  in  rendering  the  vifible  Church  upon  fsarth,  as  far  as 
human  means  can  render  it,  '*  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  fpot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  fuch  thing/'  Your  Grace  well  remembers  by  whom  it 
was  faid,  '^  9  v^J^h^ml  oh  wh^  oImi,  ti  ^Ia  m^^  «{do]iiIoc  ttn.  i»  0I  /xv,  «r^ 
ft»fyitf  TBtfwIy  ;(«^a«*3f{«t.''  But  1  trufl  tbi^t  my  seal  is  according  to  know- 
'  ledge.  Should  it  produce  too  much  plainnefs  of  fpeech,  place  it,  I  pray 
your  Grace,  to  the  account  of  my  earneftnefs  to  promote  "  the  welfare  of 
Sion." 

Among  the  many  caufes  which  produce  feandal  to  the  Chi^rch,  the 
falaries  of  the  inferior  Clergy  is  one.  Your  Grace  is  not  likely  to  bear 
how  this  fubje^  is  fre<[uently  treated  at  market  dinners  and  other  meetings* 
Such  con veriation  indeed  is  generally  kept  for  the  ears  of  laymen  only; 
nnlefii  where  fome  unguarded  curate,  preferring  any  fociety  to  the  fociety 
-  of  bis  own  mind,  will  bear  to  hear  his  own  cafe  defended  at  the  expence  of 
the  Clergy  at  large:  fuch  ioftances  have  happened,  though  I  truA  but  feldom. 
7ythes,  which  the  noble  and  the  honourable  agricuUufifts  of  the  day 

have 
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have  taugTit  l^vcn'.farnier  t6  defcant  upon,  form  hot  tlie  onU'  fppv  of 
converfation  at  I'uch  meetings:  where  the  Clergy  are  the  fubjedU  ihefala- 
lies  of  curates  do  not  unfreqiu*ntly  give  rife  to  coarie  jefts,  -vjolgar  \\ilti* 
cifms,  and  low  comparifuns.  T  beg  your  Grace  to  confider  me  as  dif- 
. claiming,  in  the  moft  unequivocr.l  inanner,  all  intention  of  throwing  indijf- 
criminate  blame  upon  that  rood  refpcftable  body  bf  men,  the  beneficed 
t^lergy.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  their  power,  in  the  pr*'fcnt  fiate  of 
things,  radically  lo  remove  the  evil  tomplaincd  of.  Many  of  thofe  who 
are  obliged  to  ehiploy  a  curate  have  large  families,  and  have  raoft 
probably  fallen  into  the  fafhion  of  living  very  much  in  the  world,  as  it  i* 
called.  Befides,  the  expenfive  mode  of  educating  children,  and  the  high 
notions  which  thoy  conftquenlly  acquire,  render  the  incomes  of  inCumbeijts 
far  from  being  CDoimenfurate  to  their  own  ideas  of  living  as  becomes  their 
flation,or  of  fuitably  providing  for  their  children.  It  is  likexvffe  diHicuIt 
to  imprefs  upon  the  mind  of  eve^y  man  the  exact  intent  ahdrneaning*  fif 
church  preferment,  and  in  what  refpcifls  it  differs  from  other  property. 
>\lthough  fuch  reafoning  is,  as  your  Grace  ihuft  be  well  aware,  but  in 
fomemeafure  to  plead  one  evil  in  extenuation  of  another;  yet  does  it  Ihew 
the  difficulty  of  the  fubjedl.  For  difiicult  it  indeed  is  to  draw  an  impartisll 
line  where  you  mull  be  perpetually  liable  to  trench  upon  what  have  long 
"been  confidered  as  the  legitimate  habits  and  comforts  of  on6  fet  of  men  in 
order  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  another.  The  truth  of  this  appeats 
from  this  one  confuleration,  that,  with  fr)me  few  exceptions,  the  (late  of  the 
curates  remains  nearly  the  fame  as  it  was  'previcJus  to  the  interference  of 
Parliament.  Your  Grace,  and  every  rational  man  in  the  King's  dominioh$, 
muA  be  fenfible,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  Aip^nd  of  a  curate  is  ^^iiher 
adequate  to  his  nmintenance,  nor  a  proper  compenfation  for  th<*  important, 
and  as  it  in  reality  is,  arduous  talk  of  a  cure  of  fouls;  neither  does  it  betfr 
any  proportion  to  the  emolument  of  other  offices,  either  civil,  Military,  6v 
even  menial.  Leaving,  then,  this  fubje A  to  the  confideration  of  your 
Grace,  and  of  thofe  whom  it  may  more  immediately  conccrrt,  I  fliall 
briefly  o*b(erve,  that  this  evil  of  which  I  am  complaining  feenis  to  be 
rapidly  advancing  towards  its  own  cure,  if  it  may  be  fo  called.  The  time 
is  fall  apprbachint;  when  a  fufficiefit  number  of  curates  will  not  be 
found,  lince  few  will  enter  into  holy  orders  without  goodcaufe  to  expeil 
preferment  either  by  donation  or  by  purchafe.  Could  we  be  affiired  that  a 
fcarcity  of  curates  would  oblige  incumbents  to  refidence,  or  to  increafe  the 
falaries  of  curates,  we  might  fay  with  truth  that  the  evil  had  co r reded  it felf. 
But  when  evils  are  left  to  work  their  own  cure,  they  too  frequently  pro- 
duce other  evils  noway  inferior  to  ihomfelvcs.  This,  ifiti  to  be  feared, 
will  be  the  cafe  in  the  event  of  a  fcarcity  of  curateS.  For,  as  it  is 
probable  (I  judge,  my  Lord,  from  the  paft)  that  exemptions  from  i"cfi- 
<lonce  will,  always  be  within  the  reach  of  a  certain  clafs  of  the  Clergy, 
thebifhops  will  be  obliged  to  ordain  men  of  inferior  habits,  manners,  and 
education,  who  will  be  content  to  live  upon  a  (lender  falary,  on  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  a  lift  in  the  fcnle  of  fociety.  Whether  or  not  this  laft  evil  would  not 
be  greater  than  the  firll,  1  leave  your  Grace  to  be  the  judge.     Bat  I  fhall 


•  They  who  are  defirous  of  fi^formation  on  this  head,  would  do  well  to 
lead  the'Life  of  the  pious  Dr.  Wilfonr,  Bifhop  ctf  M«nn, 

beg 
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iWg  leavB  to  'trouble  your  Grace  a  little  farther  on  this  iTabjerf  wben  T  coiiie    ' 
to  treat  bf  Ae  manners  of  theOergy.     For  4he  pwlenl,  i  muft  requ'eft  you. 
to  believe  that  I  pofle&*  lhe-ttttTK>0  eAeeni  for  your  Grace's- individual  vir- 
tue; and  am,  irulys 

Your  obedient  fervant, 

Frederick  De  Couucev.     « 
Apdl  13/ A,  ISOr.  ^ 


THE  POPISH  VF;RS]ON  OF  TUB.  TEN.  COMMANDMENTS. 

TO    THE    FUOPHI^TOES    OF    THE    AXTIJ  AjCOBIN    HQflEW    AND  MA« 

,        GAXIN£.    , 

Gentlemen, 
.  AS  you  fay  in  yp,udr  review  of  the  Bi/kop  of  Dufham-s  vnod  excellent 
Charge  (page  -l-^^  in  the  review  for  February  \»ik)^  that  you  were  not 
aware  that  the  prie(l«  of  Europe  had  ({arod  to  inuulate  tbeCommandmeuU 
by  the  fuppreflTiun  of  the  Secondhand  as  I  think  thai  theabominabie''frauds  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  that  and  every  other  iodance  canuot  be  too  much 
expofedyl  begto'inform  you  that  in  "  A  Manual  of  Prayer&and  other  Chrif- 
tian  Devotions;  rcA-ifed  and  corre(?^eid,  with  large  additions,  by  R.  C.» 
D.  D.  London ;  printed  1768,"  the  Ten  Commandments  are  thus  printed 
in  page  1 8  : — '■ 

"  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out.of  the  Land  of  Egypt, 
OJiJout  of  the  Uoufeof  Bondns:e.  ....... 

'•  -l/Thou  llialt  not  have  ftrangc  gods  before  me.  Thou  (halt  not  make 
to  thyfelf  any  graven  thing,  nor  theiikenefs  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven 
above,  or  in  the  earth  below,  nor  of  tha  things  that  are  io  the  water  under 
the  earth :  Thou  (halt  not  adore  nA>r  woriliip  them.  I  npi  the  Lord  thy 
God,  (Irong  and  jealous,  vifiting  the  iios  of  the  fathers  upon  ^eir  children, 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me,  aod  (liewing  mercy 
to  thoufarrds  of  thofe  that  love  me,  nnd  keep  rny  commandments. 

"  2.  Thou  fhalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  in  vain;  for  tha 
Lord  will  not  hold  him  gtiiltlefs  that  tuketh  his  name  in  vaio* 

"  3.  Remember  that  thoii  keep  holy  the  fabbath-day, 

"  4.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 

•«  5.  Thou  ilialt  not  kill. 

••  6.  Thou  (halt  not  commit  adultery. 

••  7.  Thou  fhalt  not  fteal. 

*^  8.  Thou  fhalt  not  bear  (klft  witnef^  agrtinft  thy  neighbour. 

*^  9.  Thou  fhaljt  pot  dafire  thy  neigli^ur'a  wife.   '         ' 

"  ^P^  Thou  (halt  notcoyet  jhy  neighlK)ur'a^(;n»d^/' 

^ypw,  though  the  Second  Commandment  cannot  flri^ly  ba  faiJ  td  ba 
liere  fuppreifed,  yet  I  think  it  appears  very  clearly  from  "  A  Table  to  help 
ourMemory  when  we  prepare  for  ConfefTion,"  at  page  372  of  the  fame  book, 
that  it  ^Addei  ifiM^h  mafin^ r  to  the  firi\,  xh  c/rdifr  that  tha  injundians  con- 
tained iiv  it  may  be  pafled  over  without  notice-;  for  in  tbisTabfe,  though 
there  are  fifteen  heads  for  felf  examination  upon  what  the  PapiAs  c^l.l  the 
Firft,  th^re  is  not, one  which  in  the  moil  di0ii^nt  li^anntr  touch^f  vpo^i  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  truth  the  Second  Commandment. 

There  is  in  the  above-mentionedcMiliualy  at  paga  223,  '*  A  Prayer  for 

the 
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the  Pagans*" In  which  are  thefe  wcMrdt :  **  merdfully  admit  •f  oar  pray«ri» 
and  lUliver  the  Pagans  from  the  Worfliif  9fIdM* !  i  A^Rifam  teoeatit  I 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  w^U  wiflier«  and 
A/mcere  Layman  rf  ike  Ciurck  of  England  aa  h$  Lao  e/labii/kai* 

jtfrUl7th,lW7. 


SONNETS* 

BOM* 

PAREVT  of  joy,  thy  heavenly  profpc^,  fajr, 
Have  often  footh'd  the  trouhiet  of  Ibis  brcaft } 

Thy  beiiros  have  oft  difpelfd  the  gloom  of  carep 
And  lullM  my  agonised  foul  to  reft. 

Still  have  thy  vifions  rofe  in  Fancy's  hour. 
When  youthful  dreams  to  liiture  joys  afpire  i 

But  ftill  the  clouds  of  difappointroent  lour, 
And  all  my  flattVing.profpeAs  now  expire. 

Delufive  Hope !  thy  cheering  fcenes  are  fled ; 

To  me  ihy  magic  power  no  joys  impart: 
Defpair  to  me  her  darkening  vifions  fpread,  ^ 

And  paints  her  dreary  profpe^  on  my  heart. 

Yet  doft  thou  pmnt  where  heav'niy  joys  await 
In  blifs  divine,  h^^yond  the  reach  of  £ste. 
Twiekenham*  Himifcua* 

Now  Winter  fpreads  his  devaftations  round 

O'er  ail  thofe  fcenes  that  golden  autumn  yields ; 

While  every  llream  in  icy  fetters  b«>Mnd, 
And  leaflet  trees  furrounding  all  the  fields. 

No  more  the  tenants  of  the  grove  rejoice. 
Since  Nature  now  withholds  her  kind  fupply  ; 

Tho'  late  they  gaily  rais'd  their  tuneful  voice. 
And  little  thought  fad  pen*ry  was  fo  nijh. 

So»  when  the  autumn  of  our  life  is  peft. 
And  fortune  i^Mt  no  roofe  the  temal  mom» 
^  Then  on  the  worid  the  wretched  vidims  caft^ 

Unknown  to  flatfriog  friends,  hut  as  their  fcorn; 

Still  thro'  hts  heart  the  bleeding  pang  (hall  roll. 
Till  dealVa  cold  hand  thall  freeie  the  current  of  his  foaU 
Trnkkmham.  HcwK'icira. 


IMPROMPTUdN  A  LATE  MELANCUOVT  EVENT. 

<'  ALL  Talents,  Wei^^t,  and  Rank,""  alas!  are  gone,  1 

Cmai'd  by  fupoior  wei^t  of  Portte^flone,  I 

Andlaftas«oliURffUt«-----OarCBtrm(:B  4iti>  Throits.  J 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  A  FATHER  IN  LAW  AT  SOMERSET  HOUSE 

VHOH  HIS  SON  XV  LAW  I  IT  KfilTOAtE; 

Infelix  gener,  et  dignu»  f— — ane  parente. 

WHILE  in  a  difmal  dungeon's  danipnefs,  I 
Swear  unregarded,  unftipported  lie. 
You,  at  your  eaf'e,  in  all  the  ppmp  of  place. 
With  Players,  Perry,  Hardy,  or  his  Grace, 
Difplay  the  bliHbing  honours  of  your  face; 
And  live  on  thofe,  whofe  fpeculative  (kill- 
Is  bafty  credit,  and  a  didant  bill. 
By  privilege  from  debts  and  bailiffs  free. 
Not  cad  a  thought  on  mil'ery  and  me. 

"Set  by  thofe  joys  Ski  pave  in  early  life, 
Ske^  whom  you  made  a  Mother^  not  a  ff^ifff 
Let  herj^ho  boaAs  a  ^Natural  Daughter*^  name, 
Uige  to  a  Father's  heart  her  Hu  (band's  claim  ; 
Her,  whom  you  gnve  me  without  paltry  pelf, 
Like  you,  fweet  foul,  a  fortune  in  herfelf ; 
Let  her  your  bowels  of  compadiitn  thaw, 
And  fpafc,  in  pfty  fpare,  your  Sun  in  Law. 
If  in  the  fCommons  Houfe  no  mercy  dwell, 
My  lafl  refource  is  S         ^  or  Hell. 

Heaven  knows,  the  wifeft  men  fometildes  mistake  ;  ' 
£  en  you,  my  Father,  you  have  f  rr'd,  like  Drake ; 
In  friendHiip's  caufe,  not  long  the  time  is  o'er, 
You  once,  like  me,  unfortunately  fwore. 
Can  none  remember  ?     Yes,  I  know,  all  muft ! 
How  to  O'Connor  and  his  merits  juft, 
(When  at  the  bar  we  faw  tha  Culpril  (tand. 
And  horror  ftruck  hold  up  his  (baking  band. 
When  Scott,  all-eloquent,  the  charges  preft^^ 
And  brought  convidion  jiome  to  every  lireaft, 
E'en  Plumer  iUrtmk,  unequal,  from  the^ftrife. 
And  Treafon.  trambled  for  bar  votary's  life)  • 
You,  in  {bat  haur»  a  Guardian  j;Dsaion  can^e. 
And  prov'd  yaur  friendihip,  not  ao  empty  naoic* 
You  with  jfour  lips  the  facred  volume  prcft, 
You  bade  the  God  of  truth.your  truth  at  left  ;  . 
^**  So  kelp  me  G'od^  I  folemnly  declare,     "*        ^ 

Trvtk,  the  nhole  Truth,  and  nought  hut  Truik^  I /wear . 

I  know  him  well,  fo  gr^at  bis  merits  deem, 
^  Ha  has  mfjlriend/hipf  cowfidence^  efieem: 

*  Genus  huic  de  Patre  fuperbum*. 
Sed  de  Matre  nothum.       .^ 
t  fleAere  S  nequeo  Superos,  Acheron ta  moir^bo. 
X  UmukfM^**  a  food  At  evil  -A^pX  :'*  in  this  ioilaoce,  of  courfe,  **  good.*^ 

••Without 
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**  Without  rcfrrve,  incapable  of  art, 

!*.  He  told  me  every  fecret  of  his  heart' ;  * 

**  To  me  his  views,  hU  pnnciplea  are  kno^^n, 

••  Whig  views,  Whig  principles,  and  all  my  t)wn. 

'*  I  f\year  (and  let  my  oatlfi  fure  pledge  ha^e^vclght), 

^'  Like  mcy  he's  well-afTe^lad  to  the  (late; 

••  Like  me,'  of  French  Frktemity  afraid, 

^'  He  (hudders  at  the  thought  of  foreign  aid.** 

What  did  I  fwear  ?     I  fwore,  alas  \  'tis  true. 
That  you  had  private  dealings  with  a  •Jew ; 
Had  urg'd  Paul's  friends  his  interefis  to  betray, 
And  tamper'd  with  them — in  an  honeft  way^ 
This,  this  was  all  I  faid,  or  fwore,  or  meant ; 
This  of  my  guilt's  the  front  and  full  extent. 
Grim  Gkey,  with  verjuice  vifi^gc,  cried,  "  Hear,  liear;'^ 
Storm'd  the. loud  Taylor,  foam'd  the  Mak  of  Bzer. 
fprecdom's  Afyluro',  with'  a  fiugle  No, 
Doopi'd  me  to  Newgate,  flavery,  want,  and  w(>e. 

We  both  have  err'd ;  but  here  the  likenefs  ends^ 
A  diflferenC  fate  the  famemidake  attends. 
The  jNavy's  Treafury,  a  'glorious  prize. 
Is  yours :  my  recompence  in  Newgate,  lies. 
But  let  yoi^r  Daughter's  tears  and  prayers  prevasfy 
And  fave  me  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail : 
Thitik  of  the  Poet's  memorable  line, 
"  »Ta  err  is  HQman,  to  forgive  Divine." 


Newgat^s  Jhmgcon,  March  Ip,  or. 


T.D, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

PRiECURSOR's^  Letter  (hall  appear  in.  the  Appendix  to .  Uie  prefent 
volume,  which  will  be  publi(hed^)n  the  Hrjl  of  June  ;  and  to  which  will  be 
prefixed  an  Histoeical  SkbtOh  o?  Europe  during  the  lad  ibor 
months ;  in  which  will  be  introduced  a  full  account  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  on  the  Catholic  queftion.  All  other  com- 
munications of  Correfpondenta  not  inferted  this  month  will  appear  in  the 
fame  Appendix:' 


*  Harris,  /m  old  Clothefraan,  voted  for  S- 


t  "  The  Coifimonb  Houft,  the  nurfery  of  freedom,  the  afylvm. of  liberty/ 
&c.  &c.    See  Romilly's  gingerbread  fpeech  on  Lord  Ajdyille'*, trial. 
X  Ille  crucem  pretiupi  Iceleris  tuUt,  hie  Diadema*. 


« • .  •. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  VOLUME  XJCYI, 


Sti^herches  far  plufieun  Manumem  CeUiqua  et  Romaim^ 

M^iarckes  on  fev<ral  Celtic  and  Roman  MonumenU:  an  iie^- 
People  denominated  Cambioviunfes  in  the  Chart  of  Tieod(^M$, 
called  Peutiuger's:  on  the  Jncient  Roman  Town  of  fitris. 
Department  of  Allier :  on  the  Raini  of  feveral  other  Roman 
Towm  in  the  Ancient  Berry  :  on  the  Celtic  Monuments  in  the 
Cantons  of  Huriel  and  Montlufon,  Department  of  Allier^  com^^ 
pared  with  many  others  which  exii  in  France  and  elfewhere  r 
en  the  Ruins  and  Monuments  in  the  Celtic  Tozon  of  Toull,  De-f 
partmetU  of  Creuu :  and  on  the  Jirji  Eftabl\/hment  of  Tile  and 
Brick  ManufaSories  during  the  R^dence  of  the  Rcfmans  among 
the  Gaub ;  the  Ufe  made  of  them,  and  the  Manner  in  which 
they  degenerated^  By  J.  F.  mrailon.  Member  of  the  Legifla* 
tive  Boidy^  of  the  Celtic  Academy^  8&c*  Pp.  440^  8vq^  1806, 
"    '       Imported  by  Deconchy. 


TH£RE  18  perhaps  no  ftudy  more  important  to  a  civilized  apd 
populous  country  than  that  of  its  antiquities.  Antiquarian 
sefearcfaes^  condudied  in  a  truly  pbilqfopbical  ijpirit,  whilil  they 
eirche  curiofity  and  awaken  refleraon  in  a  peculiar  degree^  furnifn 
«•  with  the  means  of  comparing  our  ancient  manners^  cuftomfl^ 
•ad  implements  of  fecial  lite,  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  day ;  and 
from  this  comparifon  the  rational  mind  can  he  at  no  lois  to  di& 
cover  what  has  been^  what  is,  and  what  might  be,  the  ftate  offociety,' 
)prere  men  actuated  by  proper  principles.  The  labours,  indeed^ 
of  the  antiquary,  whofe  good  fenfe  always  predominates  over  hit 
imfi^inatioQ,  are  particularly  qualt6ed  at  once  to  abate  our  modem 
Vanity^  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  us  contented  with  our  adUia|l 
^fituation^  by  habiituating,  the  mind  to  juft  notions  of  things  paft^ 
weiCent,  and  to  come.  To  this  end  a  new  infiitution  has  been 
formed  in  Paris  on  the  ruins  of  the  former,  under  the  title  of  ^he 
Cebie  Academy.  Hitherto  it  has  been,  like  moft  other  French 
ioftitutions,  non  faSis,  fed  vetlns  ;  and  the  few  works  publiflied ' 
'Ay-  fome  of  its  members  evince  liich  ^a&iraordiaary  mentaLimbed* 
Jity^  that  it  vas  with  no  little  iadifierepce  we  took  up  tbe  prefent 
.  AFPSNDix.  vpu  XXVI.  F  f  tolume* 
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Tolaiiie.  We  cTieeVfully  confefs,  hawever,  that  w^  'Were  veiy 
]i^eeably  difappointed.  The  Refearcbes  of  this  noa-refident 
^Celtic  Academician 'discover  more  reading, 'more  clear,  concife 
and  iuftbpiniondj.  and  excepting  the  author's  national  prejudice, 
Wbicn  is  grofs  in  ihe'extreuJe,  more  ^pcu rate  reafoning  than  we 
iave  found 'in  mod  of  tW&  modem  French  pnbtications.  M. 
Barailon's  fifft  enquiry  is  into  the  true  geo^raphicSil  fituatioa  of 
^be  capital  of  the  Citmbioviceiifcs,  laid  down  m  the  Theodofian 
bbart  by  Peutingcr.  Thefe  people,  he  conceives  to  have  been 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley 'in  which  are  iituated  EvaoY, 
Auti)\ac,  Chambon,  Bnd  CombnUtie,  The  following  extra<^  will 
convey  fome  idea  of  the  author's  manner.  After  defining  the 
«tymon  of  this  intme  to  be  Cambiovicus  or  Cambionis-vicuSi  wheace 
'Cambiovicenfes  was  formed;  and  Combrailie  from  the  Celtic 
'^ham,  or  chamf  and  com,  or  cam,  a  valley,  whence  Dek  Camboma     ^ 

,  iOtCambona,  the  goddefs  ef  this  country  whofe  name  was  given  to 

i  4be  chief  lo^n  Chambokc,  he  proceeds  to  prove  that 

^'Chambon  is  precifely  the  place  in  tiombraille,  where  there  exift  moft 
traces  of  the  people  <vhofe  capital  it  tvas.  We  there  find  a  Square  Cem{»ie, 
very  (Irait,  folidly  condruded  of  hewn  ftone,  rounded  on  'the  fouih,  and 
originally  open  at  top,  to  which  the  Romans  added  stn  arch.  The 
marks  ofihat  nation  are,  alfo,  manifeftin  the  bricks  and  riles  which  wc^ 
.^mployed^  This  temple,  \Vliich  contains  within  only  thirty  fc^t  oaiwo 
oppofite  fides  and  twenty^one  on  the  other  two,  is  tit  prefent  part  of  the 
church  of  St.  Valery,  and  has  long  formed  the  chapel*  of  this  paftron. 
This  fud  completely  contradidb  thb  afler^ion  of  thofe  who  pt^tend  that 
the  primitive  Chridians  .deftroyed  the  Pagan  temples,  and  titver  converted  « 
'  -therti  into  churches.  The  clock-tow^r  is  a  Roman  work  wliich  cannot  be 
latqr  than  the  year  400 ;  it  has  nothing  of  the  Gothic,  and  its  folidity  will 
tliir  brave  many  centuries." 

**  The  archtveb*  of  the  Bcnedidines  of  ^hambon  contain  fix  or  feven 
narratives  of  fieges,  many  of  w^ich  have  had  a  fimilar  iflue.  Wa  Oiodld 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  the  dauphins  in  bas*relief,  whick  in  179% 
were  llill  feen  on  the  4intels  of  the  doors  of  a  great  number  of  bottfet^  if 
we  did  not  know  that  this  town  took  the  part  of  Louis  XI  agajsft  his 
father.  Thefe  dauphins  are  here  a  true  emblem  of  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  anionfter,  indeed ;  as  the  rabble  never  praife  but  thofe  whom  they  fear* 
The  £aglitib  alfo  took  this  town  ;  tlie  three  lions  which  were  feen  befqre  the 
!  ^revolution  on  the  ancient  public  place,  are  the  monuments  of  their  con- 
queO,  ^nd  of  their  domination.  They  have  frequently  left  fimilar  tracts 
of  their  extreme  frontiers;  and  they  bave  been  preferved,  alfo,  at  TouH. 
That  town  may  have  likewife  belonged  to  them  in  confequence  of  tb* 
treaty  of  Bretigny  in  136O,  as  making  part  of  the  dioccfe  of  Limoges.  *  I 
ki>ow  but'the  old  houfe  in  the  hoipital  which  has  a  lion  on  one  of  its  win- 
dows. Were  the  Englifh  capable  of  fitch  beneficence  ?  fVoM  theyhaee  tm- 
curved  to  endcno  this  ejiablijhment  f  The  truth  is,  that  this  inftitutidn  is  long 
fince  forgotten,  long  fince  fupprelTed." 

•  A)l  of  which  were  deftroycd  in  1793,  as  the  author  afterwijrds  rein^dcif  . 

The 
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-  The  latter  remark  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  vulgar  national 
freazy.  We  are,  however,  very  much  obliged  to  him  tor  develop- 
ing thefe  intereiling  fads,  and  we  (hall  receive  the  abufe  with. 
complaifance  whilft  he  continues  his  important  refearches  among 
the  ancient  edifices  and  ruins  in  France.  The  more  he  is  intent 
on  finding  new  fubje(fls  to  call  forth  bis  vengeance  againft  the 
£ngli(h,  the  more  he  will  convince  the  impartial  world  of  the 
Btiaieroas  and  imperi^Imble  monuments  of  their  power  and  benefi- 
cence in  France.  Be  it  therefore  known,  that  in  the  twelfthj 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  .centuries,  while  Frenchmen  were  de* 
foiating  their  own  country  in  hordes  of  barbarians,  whofe  chiefe 
were  often  qualrKed  with  the  title  of  prhwepsmalignantuim,  and 
who  iimufed  themfelves  with  cutting  off  the  nufes,  ears,  hands, 
feet,  tongue;  &c.  of  every  unfortunate  peafant  they  happened  to 
meet,  their  Englifh  conquerors  were  bufily  employed  i;i  building 
churches,  and  endowing  hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
difeafed  !  It  Is  a  queilion  we  fliall  leave  to  tliofe  wiio  devote  their 
attention  to  fuch  fubje^s  whether  the  Englifh  have  not  in  fad 
been  as  efficieht  in  civilizing  the  French  as  they  have  the  Iri(h? 

**  i  forgot,"  fays  M.  Bar^ilon,  "  to  ft^ention,  that  at  Lavillate,  in  the 
vicinity  ofCharobon^  feveral  pieces  uf  earrlienware,  paintings  in  frcfco^ 
columns  of  burnt  clay,  pieces  of  Roman  pottery,  nails, ,antique  keys,  coins 
of  our  firft  kings,  &c.  were  founrl.  llf)man  medals,  coins  of  Clovis,  Sige- 
^rt,  Brunehaut,  &c.  were  alfo  difcovercd. 

"  On  the  1 3th  of  September,  1805,  in  the  remains  of  a  burying-place 
many  centuries  abandoned,  was  difcovered  a  black  urn  of  burnt  c)ay,ifi]t 
feet  under  ground,  of  a  great  capacity  an^  in  the  Hiape  6f  a  bomb*'  It 
contained  a  little  water^^  which  cbe  afhes  bad  attrailcd  from  the  air,  t^ttd 
was  covered  with  a  flat  (lone.  •  It  was  eafy  to  judge,  even  from  thje  quao- ' 
Itty  of  the  a0ie8>  that  it  contained  thofe  of  many  dead  bodies.  Macro  hi  us, 
iadeedt  ipiorms  us  that  feveral  dead  bodies  were  burnt  at  on^v,  and  that 
to  every  tea  men  a  woman  was  added,  as  experience  had  taught  them 
that  ^he  latter  augmented  particularly  the  a^ivity  of  the  fire.  •Not  far.  from 
this  uru  was  (bund  an  aquedud  folidJy  conllruAed  of  roii(;h  Hone." 

M.'Barailon  proceeds  to  detail  many  of  the  ctiftoms  of  the  an- 
cient Celts,*  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  their  retraits  into  eaves 
and  fdbterraneous  paflTages,  by  means  of  which  they  often  defeat- 
ed and  deftroyed  numerous  armies.  "  The  Gauls,  the  Germaina 
and  the  Scots  carried  on    war  in  this  manner  by  feints  and  re- 

' treats.  Their  caves  or  hiding-places  were^often  under  a  maft  of 
earth  of  tJiirteen  or  fourteen  feet  thick,  confequently  very  difficult 
to  find.    They  are  contradled,  crooketf,  or  choaked  np,  efpecially 

"where  the  hard  fucceeded  the  foft  fand-ftone,  and  refifted  the  in- 
firuments  employed  by  the  workmen :  they  are  therefore  very 
adcient,  prior  to  the  ufe  of  iron  or  of  iron  implemenU.  It  ni^uft 
be  confeiied^. however,  that  thefe  caves  were  (liU  afcd  under  Con- 
flantia  II  to  furpcize  the  eneoay."    The  axithor  adds  that  thefe 
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caverns  are  fonnd  all  over  thie  north  of  Borope  at  well  ai  amonc 
tiie  GadSf  Ligurians  and  Scots ;  but  he  might  have  alfo  indudea 
ttot  only  Uiofe  in  Ehgland  and  Ireland^  where  tber  ar^  fttli  more 
Bumerpus  than  in  Scotland^  but  alio  amoag  the  Tartars  and  fe« 
veral  nations  of  the  Eaft.  It  is,  indeedj  extremely  probable  that 
fomething  fimilar  ha^  been  oommon  in  aiaioft  all  coantries  at 
ibme  period  of  their  cultivation,  and  that  thev  were  originally 
conflruded  rather  as  places  of  fecurity  againu  the  fury  of  wild 
bea^^  than  as  places  to  deceive^  and  annoy  any  human  enemies* 

bur  author  avails  himfelf  of  every  ocoafion  to  declaim  againft 
the  Engli(h>  and  he  zeatoufly  endeavours  to  prove  that  they  de« 
folated  the  country  of  Combraille  about  the  year  1370;  aodj  W0| 
that  they  occafioned  the  maflacre  at  Limoges  in  that  year.  The 
fad  is  tme^  we  believe,  that  the  country  was  pillaged  at  Uiat  period;  ^ 
but  it  was  not  b^  the  £ngli(h>  but  by  the  French  themfelves^  who, 
by  order  of  their  king,  put  a.  whole  country  to  fire  and  fword, 
merely  becaufe  fome  of  the  unfortunate  people  had  manifefteda 
pfirtiality  to  the  Englilh. 

M.  Barailon,  after  ftating  that  the  chart  executed  by  Peutiager 
iinder  tbediredion  of  Theodofius  the  Great  in  SQS,  in  which  the 
CaanbiwAcenftz  are  diftinguiflied  in  lar^e' characters,  concludes 
*'  that  the  people  of  the  prefent  Combraille  are  their  defcendants, 
Md  that  in  the  fifth  century  it  formed  a  diftin6l  country,  perfed- 
ly  independent  of  thofe  which  fucrounded  it,  and  in  a 'word  a  . 
pecnliar  people*"  As  proofs  ofthiscondufion,  be  adda^thaf  their  \ 
Ti^[ar  ioiom  is  a  compound  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Teutonic,  wbic|i 
a  cormpt  French  has  infenfibly  circnmveated ;  that  they  ftiU 
count  by  nights  like  the  ancient  Gfauls  in  the  Ijrae  of  G«far ;  that 
all  the  proper  names  of  places  or  things  are  purely  Celtic,' very" 
expreflBve  and  very  analogous  to  their  fubieAs;  and  thai  the  ex- 
planatton'of  them  is  only  to  be  fownd  in  Lower  Brittany,  in  lie- 
land,  but  above  aH  in  Wales  and  Cornwall/'  He  likewife  gives 
the  Celtic  etymon  of  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  places  in 
the  diftriA  of  Combraille,  and  however  obje&tonable  fome  of 
.them  are,  they  neverthelefs  fufliciently  prove  the  point  in  ouef- 
tion,  ^t  this  countryis  the  fame  as  that  inhabitea  by  ibe  Cam* 
biovicenftsi  ifn  the  Theoc^ofian  chart.  The  following  are  the 
^author's  obfervatioos  oil  the  manners  of  this  people. 

^  I  will  never  believe  that  there  were  among  the  Celts  any  other  flaves 

than  the  piifonidrs  of  war.     They  allowed  the  mpft  perfed  equality,  and 

•obeyed  only  the  mod  brave.    Some  perjuried  ufurpers  occafionally  aflum- 

ed  the  fird  place*  but  they  could  command  only  for  the  common'  intersft, 

.and  according  to  the  public  will:  aMStoritate/uadendi^  tnaguqv^  jvbfndi 

fottfMCf  faid  Tacitus. 

*'  Should  we  compare  the  matiners  and  the  charader  of  the  inhal»- 
taats  of  Combraille  with  thofe  of  their  neigbboun»  perhaps  we  fliall  fHH 
find  fome  difference.    Their  mildncfs,  for  ioftance^  contraOed  with  Aa 
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Hi^MMlfs  of  th«  Auvergnefe;  tbvir  franknefs  with  th^  cuitning  of  4I19 
Marehkfe;  and  ciicaT  vivacity  witk  the  dulncfs  of  tbe  iohabitantf  of  Berry. 
iBt  «  add,  tkaft  their  tafte«  habits,  idiom,  kind  of  induAry  and  labour, 
•re  not  lh«  fame*  They  have  no  particular  accent ;  tbeir  pronunciation 
is  neat,  whilft  the  contrary  is  oblerved  of  their  neighbours.  Thefe  <tifr 
tindions,  whether  the  effe€t  of  the  climate,'ofdomeftic  education,  or  of 
the  continual  intercourfe  of  individuals,  fttll  exift.  , 

*'The  ancient  GaulS  itnpofed  6n  themfelves  privations  and 'conftr^nti 
tetil  that  they  had  killed  tb^r  enemy.  Tbe  rebel  Civilis  imitated  them  ia 
this  particular.  The  ancient  Germans,  accordtnc  to  Tacitus,  bad  the  fame 
cnftom.  In  later  times  the  brave  chevaliers  maintained  tbeir  refohitioii 
lintrl  their  objed  was  acscompliihed.  It  is  thus  tbat  GeofTroy  de  Ranfon, 
in  11^42,  wore  the  grhe^  (that  is  to  fay,  his  buir  long  and  divided^  on  th^ 
top  of  his  head,)  ti^l  tbe  moment  tbat  Louis  IX  bnd  bumbled  Uugues  d6 
Lttiignem,  Cdunt  de  la  Marcbe.  The  revolution  in  our  own  days  hik 
recalled  this  cuftom  i  .and  we  have  feen  private  individuals  condrain  them* 
fdviet  to  fiidfer  their  beards  and  hair  to  grow  until  the  return  of  the  ancient 
fc|ginen« 

*^  In  the  territory  of  Combraille  the  vine  is  not  enltivated,  and  tb^  country 
is  often  fubjed  to  eartbquakes.  At  Chambon  the  loweft  clafs  of  peopte 
U  fometiBief  attacked  with  goitreif  which  were  formerly  more  commoit. 
The  people  of  Evaux,  highly  fituated  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of 
ibis  country,  are  inceflkntly  menaced  with  the  fcurvy,  which  gtvtl  to  ihany 
m  very  ftrong  breath.  Spitting  of  blood  and  its  cenfequencet  are  &mtliar 
at  Auiance,  on  aceonnt  of  thecoldnefs  of  the  fountain  water  with  they 
drink.  Afthmas  are  very  comnran  at  Bellegarde,  although  fome  five  tb 
dghty  and  even  one  hundred  yaafs.  The  difference  of  (ituatiop  furniihet 
important  obfervations.  In  general,  the  men  in  the  plains  are  little,  large 
•  Mlied  and  not  a^ve.  The  change  of  conftitution  often  does  not  operate 
'nmonf  them  till  after  tbeir  twentieth  year;  and  they  rarely  attain  their 
<lliftiatli«  Intermittent  fevers,  obftrudions,  and  dropfies,  attack  them  at 
an  early  age.  On  tbe  heights  the  human  fpecie  is  taller,  ftronger  and  more 
Jivdiy:  ita  exiftence  is  there  prolonged.  Tbe  inhabitants  of  the  diilriA 
of  Lepaud,  above  all,  were  reimarked  fifty  years  ago  for  theiir  ilatufirr 
ibeir  corpulency  and  their  ilrengtb.  The  two  lafl  generations  are  fing^- 
lafly  degenerated/' 

Tht  latter  obfervntion  wovU  tend  to  eftabRfli  a  fafi;  at  pmfent 
neither  attended  to  nor  believed^  namdy,  that  the  modern  French 
liaVe  degeiierated  and  are  degenerating  fhgfitalhf  as  well .  as 
ttoraity. 

Ttle  aiithor^s  re(earchea  on  the  antiqnitiet  of  the  ancient  Reman 
town  df  Neris  are  worthy  of  a  better  age,  and  wonid  not  difgrace  the 
mttftdin  of  tbe  late  Academy  df  Inficriptions.  The  imm^nfie  va* 
ri^t^  itbd  numt>er  of  the  rBiae,  Ron&ati  liietifiis,  framients  of 
andieitt  itiiplements  atod.vrorks  of  art  already  difcov^iM,  and  the 
pwy^pedB  of  difoovering'  flill  mafijr  more  eilitous  remains,  render  it 
extremely  intereftiM  &  atf  thofii  who  wi(h  to  acquire  a  teat  know- 
ledge of  tb<b  «rtt  Md  eoDfeniencies  of  life  iaaiin^  the  Gaiib  and 
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The  following  articles  are  in  the  pofleffionof  the  anibor,  tlie 
greater  part  of  which  were  found  in  a  round  well,  about  fifty-two 
feet  deep,  at  the  village  ofrechein,  in  September  1805  ;  and  it  is 

Srefiimed  that  they  have  remained  there  fince  the  deftmAioD  of 
feris  under  Conliantius  II,  about  354  or  357-  • 

"  Ift.  Three  plain  cups  of  ^crra  campana^  very  wiJo  for  their  heiglit^  the 

}jd  or  cover  of  the  lead  ojie  being  veined,  with  brown  and  re^t :  ^d.  a  vafe 

perfedly  round,  bronzed  with  gold-coloured  mica,  fuch  as  thofc  in  which 

aromatTc  relins  were  burnt,  at  facrificeB:  3d^  two  kinds   of  fohick  three 

footed  ilew- pans,  one  of  which  has  a  cover;  ^tb.  three  pot^  of  extreme 

delicacy'a^d  lightnefs,  one  of  which  is  red  in  its  tra^ture,  and  isvochafed 

a;id  y.eined  with  black  and  a  ru(i  colour:  anotl\/er  of  a  filvery  black ,  is 

vrhitein  its  fradurc ;  and  the  third  is  varieg^iled  with  brown  and  red  :  -Sth* 

|wo  pther  pots,  the  furface  uf  which  appears  to  have  been  expofed  to  the 

^dion  oif  manganefe ;  the  one  is  plain,  the  other  heavier  and  furrowed  on 

the  belly  :  6th.  another  pot  fufficiently  co^i:fe,  red  in  its  broken  parts,  ya**' 

xiin^ed  with  gold- coloured  mica,  where  we  can  didinguini  the  par^  black* 

^IM^iky.the  tire :  7th.  a  krge  vafe  with  the  biiin  a()d  cover  uf  manganf fe : 

.Bth*  another  reddiih  vafe  with  a.fpout  for  pouring  the  liquid:  9th.  a 

ji^nv^W.boUlff  of  a  particular  form:  iOih.  five  large  coarfe  earthepjug» 

!blackeaed  by  the  fmpk^,4>newith  a  fpout,  the  others  without  it:  lUh.  and 

.^gf^^t  qifautiiy  ^i  potHierds  and  fragments  of  vellels  of  terra  campanile 

.It  appears,  that  the  p^ecipi^ti^D  wflh  \vi)ich  jh^y  ^ere  all  thrown  into  the 

well, multiplied  th&  fra^U^jfs^.,    Jiare  ^e  rps^  r^ark,  tbat  the ancieiitf 

,  did, not  know  how  to  vitriXy  the  covers  oft  heir  potter}',  although  th^y  uop 

,4|?rAood  enamelling.      The  manganefe   furoiil)^ .^theal  with  4be  fiWery 

black,  which  didinguiflies  the  moil  dcliqato;  pieces.     As  to  itbe  coarfe 

Jkinds,  they  had  then,  as  now,  recourfe  to  the  ^uke  to  blacken  tham«  by 

.intercepting  the  air  from  the  fire  near  the  end   of  the  buviui^.     This 

pi;adice  is  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  a»  thefe  burnt  clay  jugt,  find^.the  urp 

iound  at  ChamboD,  attefi." 

The  refearches  on  the  ruins  of  feveral  Roman  towns  in  the  fifncierit 
•  provitiCe  of  Berry,  prefent  fewer  obje<^s  of  curiofity  to  the"antiqaarv. 
In  the  ruins-  of  Bruere  on  the  river  Cher)  a  M.  Pajonnet  has  d^f- 
covered  fuch  a  number  of  coins  and  medals  in  gold,  (ilver,  and 
'()roDzei  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ih^rtihaa  obtained  bim:  two  an* 
Byi^iiesoffix  hundred  franca  each,  about  fifty  pounds  a  y^ar. ..  {n 
^  llie^  plain  adjoining  Li)e  ruips  of  this  \ftyivt  is  feen  at  night  a  phoiP- 

f>horefcent  light,  which,  contrary  to  the  ufual  character  of  fuch 
uminous  appearances^  reinaios  ftatiouaj-yj,  ftnd  4ifAppiear8  as.  the 
.  fpe^ator  approaches  it...^  The  author  afcriheait  tothedecomppfed 
iatof  the  dead  bodies  huried  tlieie,  biit  is  at  #  lofs  to  explain  why 
it  js  feen  only  in  dark,  dry  CTening^  between  nine  and  t^n4>'clock^ 
.  apd  that  it  does  not  cpntinu^  abbye  half  an  hour.    Had  he  exa- 
mined fhe  furrounding  fuhftances  more  minutely,  his  fpparfirtioua 
feelinffs  (which  he  endeavours  'to  cobceal)  might  have  been  r^- 
^  inoyed  perhaps  by  the  difcovery  of  fubftahces  which  imbibe  tbe 
'  |:a^s  ojf  li|;bt  during;  the  d^^j^  and  emi(  them  again  when  re^/iced  to  a 
;     ^  -     -  .:  .  c^rtaift 
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certaifi  teiDp^aUire. '  This^  indeed^  would  hate  rendered  bn  accovnt  - 
)efs  mftrt^)io«i«^  and  confequentiy  idsagreeabie  la  theprefentUtfteof  * 
his  coantrymen.  At  Drevant,  it  appearBy  gkeat  qQantities  of  knn/ 
balls  and  chains^  ivbich  ivere  altacbed  to  prifoners  of  war  amf 
convidsy  have  been  tbund,  and  it  is  from  theiexiroumftances  in**:' 
ferred,  rather  haftily,  that  there  were  feveral  forges  and  iron  mine» . 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  thai  period.- 

The  fourth  of  iheCe  refenrches  is  devoted  to  the  ^'  Celtic  monu*  t 
ments  in  the  cantonr  of  Httriel  and  Monthigdu,  in.  the  department 
of  AHier^  compai^  with  (everal  others  which  exift  in  France,  and . 
dlbwhere/'     Here  M.  Barailon  has  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  ^dd  - 
much  to  Oiur  knowledge  of  the  worfhip,  as  fuppofed,  or  tombs  of 
the  ancient  Diuids.     He  deicribes,  indeed,  a  confiderable  nunx-; 
ber  of  hug<i  ftones^  fuch  as  tlibfe  called  Stonebenge,  but  gives  no ' 
faftisfBdorjr  aecotint  of  their  real  purf  ofe.    Oii  Mount  Girand  or . 
Oirad  are  feveral  of  thefe  enbroious  fiones»  whioh  «meafure  from . 
twelve  to  forty  feet  long^eighteen  to  twenty  feet  ihidk^  and  from  thirty  ^ 
to  forty  in  ciroamference.    Some  of  thefe  ftooes^  prefentingdif^i 
ferent  figures  of  courfe^  the  author  is  pkaied  to  fuppofe  reprefent 
a  pulpit;  he  alfo  imagines  that  there  muft -have  been  turrets  sfi 
round  the  fuoiniit  of  tnis  mountain^  and  that  fuch  turrets  weve  de«i 
voted  to  tiie  «fe  ot.  the  fensale  Druids !  At  Boifdtjonx,  canton  of 
Montlofon^  the  monuments  are  found  placed  in  the  dire<^ioo  of  the 
fplflices. '  Boifdijoux  is^  he  lays^  a  corruption  of  Bed-ioun,  which. 
in  Celtic  means  jepulthre  mf  iit  JLord.    Karnac>  in  Quiberon  Bay^ : 
IiOwierBrittaAy>  likewife  prefenis  numerous  monuments  of  Druidicai* 
or  Celtic  reasrains.  the  whole  of  which  the  author  clafles  under  thet 
following  denopEunations ;  ^'  Ifl.  fanduaries^  £d.  objeSs  of  wor*. 
flup;    3d.  implements  of  worfhip;    4th.  places  confecrated- ta» 
jttftice;  and  Sth.  tombs.    Thus  the  (tones  of  I^nac>  being  fanc-r* 
ta^)rie$>  are  itBfierent  from  th^  others.;  ihole  of  Mount  Barlot  and 
Moupt  Qiraud  are  circular ;  jthole  of  Targes,  prefent  an  ot)lanff . 

aoare;  and  thofeof  Stonehenge  in  England  aie  perfetSily  round.^ 
•  Barailon>  However^  ia  thi^  diflertation-i^ery  judicioufly  ob«- . 
ferves,  tt)at  ''  it  muft  be  conlefl(sd>  that  thtn^  'have  fo  changed  ; « 
our anaonersy our  laws^  our  arli^  our  belief/ are 'fodifferiant^  that 
these  Boioager  «xifts  any  delation  between  our  anceftors  and  us,' 
between  their  pHxi^diions  •nd  ours:  ;time4  new  fyftems  and  violent 
politif^  ftorms  have  funk  all  in  obtivionV' 

The  author^s  bbfervations  on  the  '^  ruins  and  moqumenls  of  thQ . 
Celtic  ciur  of  Toull^deypargtment  of  the  Creuze/  are  jenXirelv  in  the 
modero  unrle.  of  bis  coainijrymeQ,  and  very  unworthy  the  pre- 
ceding reieaiches.  He  .bsis  laboured  moll;  affidi^oufly  Xq  f^y 
fomeming  new,  anfl  to  efla^liOi  the  ancient  geography  of  itiis . 
t0wn,  but  he  has  been  partictilacly  nnfucceisful,  and  except  a  few 
oUervations  which  he  has  bdmmed  from  Dt^  Charke's  I)tflerta« 
tioo  on  Ctfar's  X/omaien<aries>  relative  to  the  aocient.^graphy 
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of  Gaiil,  and  aUb  feme  hiDts  from  Stnitt^f  Works  m  Uo^bg 
Slones^  &c.  and  other  EnglUh  writersj  whom  he  has  araft  wanloop 
ly  abofiedf  it  is  a  flippant,  vague,  and  contemptible  tifliie  ofverKat^ 
The  hoofes  of  the  Celts  or  ancient  Gauls,  he  avowi,  were  poor 
miferable  cabins  covered  with  ilraw,  wilhonC  windows  or  cnim« 
ney^i  and  not  occupying  above  twelve  otr  foorteen  teet  of  ground ; 

et  he  is  in  a  violent  paffion  with  Pelloirtier  fer  faying  that  thejr. 

ad  no  edifices  before  the  invafion  of  the  Romans.  -Tmlit  he 
fays,  is  very  fignificative,  and  exprefles  a  hcrflow  pit  orcave,  or 
any  place  undermined,  foch  as  this  city  was ;  tbefe  fvbterraneona 
caves  they  ufed  in  time  of  war.  He  adds,  that  they  were  very 
ikilful  in  works  of  gold,  filver  and  brats,  and  ^^^  ^  brilliani 
colouis  of  the  Druids'  garments  are  proofs  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  dying.  This  may  or  may  not  be  tme :  but  if  it  be^  it 
IS  no  proof  that  fnch  things  were  of  their  own  maiHifaAnre :  oft 
Ike  contrary,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they  were  of  feieigii 
origin,  in  order  to  exalt  the  aignityr  of  tbefe  fangninary  prieAs; 
but  the  hiftory  of  asankind  at  preient  furnifiies  no  Examples  of 
people  perfeveriog  in  the  horrid  rite  of  human  iacrifice,  and  at 
tke  fame  time  pofleffing  much  ffeoius  or  ikill  in  the  arts.  The 
a>ins  of  which  they  are  faid  to  nave  been^  pc^efled,  were  moft 
probably  bron^t  to  them  either  as  oflS^rings,  or  the  plunder  of 
more  enlightened  nations.  Near  Toall  are  £e  famous  lo  matit 
fiones  on  Mount  Bar-lot,  and  alfo  thofe  of  Ep^Nelt,  amonntieg 
to  about  thirty^five,  one  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  for^»fiv8  feet 
and  a  hal^long,  fixteea  and  a  Quarter  high,  and  thirteen  feet 
broad  Ep^NeB  confifis  of  two  Celtic  kords  fignifyiag  wiihaui  m 
chef:  lihmathr  fignifies  to  wound,  cut  and  trample  under  foot ; 
bar-4ot  indicates  at  once  the  punifliment  of  the  crime  andtfae  kiatf 
of  expiatory  facrifioe  pra&ifed  on  this  mountain.  The  anthor  pro- 
fames  that  the  excommunication  of  the  Druids  was  the  fame  m 
that  uled  b^  the  popes  againft  fovereign  princes*  Ooii*B^,  in  the 
lame  vicinity,  means  the  habitation  Or  the  mouth  of  Jopiter.  To^ 
this  place  the  aqthor  is  determined  to  affignybeefo  Dniias,afidnoe 
content  with  inveftiog  the  women  with  we  dignities  of  a  prieAefiii^ 


but  he  alfo  ^ives  them  tbt  horrid  office  of  propheMng  over  tbe 
human  facnfices!  Yet  his  praife  of  the  Celts  and  abufe  of  the 
Romans  are  equally  unlimited.  The  flowing  fentenee  evmcee 
the  true  fpirit  of  the  French  demon,  and  is  worthy  the  wiga  of 
Buonaparte. 

**  Let  us  not  imitate  Ae  Enriifhy  wbo  multiply  feUo  volumes  on  nKMni(,«9 
Bfents  long  fince  known  ana  a  tkoufand  times  deferibed.  Soch  worka 
may  fill  and  furcliarge  our  libr^es ;  biat  they  do  nothing  to  feitnoc,  they 
do  net  increafe  oar  knowledge.  And  we  FrencfaMen,  «^  woeU  not 
known  our  ricbnefs;  we  would  leave  in  omiwon  the  works  whkK 
our  anceftors  of  the  ealmnM  and  mpq/haru  of  Cefar,  aad  o|  the  de«i 
damatioos  as  fiOfii  m  rtpafidebof  to  many  Uteiiips  aM  aedettgMp%* 
I*irs  r  ^ 
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Wemii^fc  ftit  tlie  author^  where  is  the  Englilh  folio  work  oa 
niMiuaitiita  that  4be  whole  of  the  Celtic  Academy  conld  produce 
otoeeqtuJ  to  it.  We  a^  notignoraDt  of  the  fuperficial  learning 
of  the  iiiodeni  French,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  afierting^  that 
if  all  the  men  of  learning  now  in  France  (natives)  were  aflembled 
tc^etber,  they  could  not  produce  a  volume  equar  to  any  one  of  the- 
Ihtnimmta  jtmiifua  airtudy  ptlblilbed.  As  to  the  abufe  of  C^Bfar, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  author's  malignity  and  grofs  ingratitude^  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  kumamud  his  lavage  anceftors* 
Bstwbal  llKmM  weexpe&from  a  man  who  afferts  thai  the  Gauls^ 
aieiely  becanfis  a  Pbocean  -colony  eftablifhed  itfeif  at  Marl'eilles^ 
altibough  it  never  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  country^  but 
traded  to  Spain,  afed  familiarly  the  language  and  charaAers  of 
Greece  I  In  fad,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thefe  favages^  who 
vreie  very  little  lefs  ferocious  than  the  prefent  inhabitants  of 
tba  SaDGWieh  Iflanda^  could  learn  to  fpeak  Latin^  much  lefs 
Greek,  There  are^  indeed^  Come  urernmjptive  proofs  that  the  Dru^ 
ids  in  Oieat  Britain  aud  Irelana  pofleSed  genius,  learning  and 
Inimaiiity,  but  notwitbftanding  all  our  author's  zealous  labours 
h^  has  sot  been  able  to  furnim  one  circumftance*  which  would 
induce  a  belief  that  his  Celtic  ancefiors  poflefled  in  the  very 
loweft  degree  any  of  thefe  defirable  properties :  except  a  littler 
canning,  tbeir  grofi  ignorance  and  ferocious  barbarity  only  ap- 
pear. Sach,  however,  was  the  inBuence  of  their  difgraceful  cere* 
nionies,  that  in  defiance  of  the  Chrifiian  religion,  M.  Barailon  ac- 
knowledges that  they  ^ere  not  totally  aboliin^d  before  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century,  and  Dolanre  aflerts  that  they  were  ftill  pradtifed 
in  fevera}  parts  of  France  till  J 745:  and  we  know  that  they  were 
naftoied  dnriag  the  frenzy  of  the  revolution,  and  have  fo  f;u:  gain- 
ed a  general  afcendency  throughout  the  country^  that  they  are  not 
one  of  the  leafl  ci^ufes  of  the  aidlual  depopulation  of  France. 

Thelaft  difiertfttion  in  this  vobiii>e  is  on  the  firft  works  of  tile 
apd  brick-making  daring  the  refidenpe  of  the  Romans  in  Gaul ; 
and  on  their  ufe  nA  degeneration.  This  contains  nothing  new 
to  Eoglifli  readeip.  The  Gauls  knew  nothing  of  brick-#ork  or 
pottery,  and  their  foccefs  under  the  Koman  direAion  appears  to 
Haare  been  very  ilow,  and  tbei^  produAions  flill  very  imperfedl,. 
tin  t|ie  irmption  of  the  Goths,  and  the  decline  of  Rome  put  almofl. 
%  iiiini  ftop  to  th^r  awkward  labours.  The  Romans,  who  borrow- 
ed tbeir  knowledge  from  the  Greeks,  certainly  furpaffed  any  thing 
tbM  modern  times  cmi  boaft  of  in  bricks  or  tiles,  efpecially  in 
iipdidity :  Iml  potwithftanding  the  archiledlural  grandeur  of  their 
aqoedii^i  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moderns  in 
III  n  [i    ■■>   ni.jai  I  ■'  'u  «    i  .'         ■       ■       '  ■       I  ■  '  ■■  1^. 

*  He  al&fftt  that  the  Celts,  like  the  Ronaas,  had  the  coAom  of  putting  a  piece 
^s^eacgr  or  nwts^  aad^  the  firft  Aone  of  tbeir  ediiice&^  but  as  tbej  raiieti  no 
fcUfioesy  aad  bad  onlj  thefe  htm  Aoaes  for  tbeir  altars,^  mch  vifionary  aflertions 
fit  fsworchy  of  ikpy  oWtnwtkiA, 

general 
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general  utility.  The  earthen  tabes  Tvhicli  they  iilild  lor  liie  coif* 
veyance  of  water  the  author  defcribes  as  beiag  conpofed  t>f  two* 
part3^  the  upper  one  having  die  form  of  a  jUreek  otn^a  (Q),  ani- 
the  under  one  nearly  (imilar,  oolj  fquare  in&ead  of  being  cirv> 
cular.  Their  dimeniionsi  however,  have  been  much  better  de« 
icribed  by  feveral  Englifti  writers. 

In  concludoD,  we  may  be  permitted  to  exprds  our  regret,  thit 
aq  old  maiv,  and  a  refpedablc  writer  in^a  better  age,  ibould  thus 
permit  binWelf  to  become  tlie  vile  ilave  of  national  malignity  and' 
^ibitioa,  and, wander  from  bis  fubjei^only  to  abufe  that  natioa', 
trom  whofe  writers  he  iuis  gleaned  almoft  all  bis  knowledge.  So- 
general  is  this  pra6)ice  become  in  France,  that  it  is  iurely  no 
equivocal  proof  of  their  great,  and  rapid  degeneracy  aad  natiooal. 
decUno.  .  < 


m^0t^^f0^,  m 
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JExpoJt  de$  principales  Circonjlances,  encore  peu  connues,  .qui  out, 
occajionne  Us  Dtfqfires  des  Jrmits  jiutrichimnes  ddns  la  der-. 
niere  Guerre  Continentale ,  et  fur-tout  en  1800.     Par  un  Voy* 
*  ageur  Suijft.,  Traduit  dc  fjnglois.    Londres^  Mai  1801> 

Detail  of  the  principal  Circumftances  which  occofioneS  the  Defeat 
of  the  Auftrian  Armies.     By  a  Swifs 'lTave)Ier. 

4 

I 

NO  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  title  page,  wlien  it  tells  us  that*      i 
the  work  is  a  tranflatiot^  from  the  Englifli,  aiid  that  it  is  printed  at*      ^ 
London.     It  is  evidently  a  for^gn  produ6iioo,  afid  pfinted  on  the' 
Continent.     When  an  author  wi (lies  to  fpeak  the  troth,  fubter- 
fuges  of  the  kind  muft  always   he  employed  in  tfaofe  countries 
nvliere  to  write  or  to  print  truth   are  confidered  as  crimes  agatnft 
the  (late;  and  are  not  unfre<|uently  followed  by  the  ruin  of  thofe' 
who'  have  the  hardihood  to  lay  before  the  pnblte  the  foibles,  the 
faults,  and  the  crimes  of  the  rulers  whofe  weakneft  or  vice,  or 
both,  bring  upon  the  governed  ealamity  aod  defiru6lion;. 

This  Swifs  Traveller  is  much  too  difcurfive;  hefeems  to  have      | 
no  idea  of  a  proper  arrangement  of  his  fubje^l;  and  introduces 
many  things  which  appear  to  have  little  if  any  relation   to  it. 
With  regard  to  bis  facis,  forae  are  known  to  be  true;  fome  have 
much   probability  from  what  is  generally  known  to  have  taken 

?]ace :  for   the  reft  we  muft  truit  to  his  «lionymous  autboHty. 
(Without  paying  much  attenlioti    to.  his  arrangement,  we  (ball; 
.^tiumerate  fome  of  the  cauies  to  which  be  attributes  the  late- 
Auftrian  difafters.      He  might  have  gone  back  for  this  to  Jofepb 
IF,  whoj  from  a  rage  for  innovation,  and  from  carryiog-it  oowflfc- 
precipitation,  and  with  that  fpirit  of  defpotifm  aeainfl  wbidi  the 
minds  of  free  men  revolt,  evetitually  Ion;  the  Belgian  provinces. 
jBut'he  begins  with  the  weaknefs  and  blunders  6f](ieo]pold  H.        \ 
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^  <<  Th^  Emp«ror/'!be  tells  us,  ''  detcded  war,  and  did  not  much  jeipeft 
HfHTrioi^     Altbough  furrounded  by  formidable  neighbours,  cbe  naturai 
tQ««(iie§  of  bis  mnnttrcby^;  altbough  every  man  of  underAanding  fortirnw 
%hali  whatever  noigh^.he  the  iHue  of  the  French  jevolution,  a  foreiga  war 
would  foOA  become  ioidifpeufable,  to  give  occupation  abroad  to  tboic  fier/ 
fpiriis  which  fuch  an  extraordinary  explosion  would  otberwife  excjte  to» 
ajeciprqcal  deftrudion^  andin  fpite  of  the  multipJied  <«utrages  of  the  new 
f  r^Mch^rulersy.  tbi^.aiojiaiM^  diihaqded  a  great  j^rt  of  the  numerous  troops, 
of  his  predeceflbr.     Mure  than  forty  ihoufaud  Germans,  the  fubj«;A«  of 
different  Princes  of  th^.JEUnpire*  whom  entbufiafm  had  led  to  fi^\M  under 
•the;  bankers  of  Jofeph,  *were  difmiOed. — Cabal  and  court  .fhvour  became.- 
the  moA  efficacious  means  pf  attaining  military  promotion;  and  a  generali 
fkoay  of  difcipline  pervaded  the  army  ^hen  Francis  II  mouated  the 

ihrone."    (Pp,  73,  74.) 

' .  « 

Thugut,  the  fuppored  natural  fpn  of  old  Kaunitz,  fucceed^d  to 
ibis  veteran /minin^rj  and  gp\'erned  will)  defpotic  fway  the 
Cpi^Qpils  of  the.  youiig  Emperor  -Franciii,  whom  his  feeble  coa-. 
jlitutlon  aud  l^ad  ..b^aUh  bad  prevented  from  attending  to  the. 
affairs  of  .governmejit.  To  the  perfidy  of  this  minifter  the  writer 
aicribe^  the  greatt.and  mipnerous  faults  of  tlie  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
Tbut  oalBPoet^  under  bb  guidance,  excited  the  dillruft  and  refent- 
ttdnfof  all  tb«  Allies  of  the  Aufiriao  Monarch.  It  did  every 
tfaiog-in  its  power  to  difcotirage^  and  to  fpread  difconteut  among 
the  troops.  States  under  the  protedion  of  Auihia  by  the  nioft 
ibienm  treaties  were  abandoned,  and  princes  who  bad  fapported' 
iier  caufe  were  facrificed  ;  while  the  finances  of  the  (late,  notwith* 
Itanding  'the  immenfe  voluntary  contributions  which  poured  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  the  fublidies  from  Great  Britain,  fell  to 
"ruid  wjth  inconceivable  rapidity.  No  revenue  could  reiift  the 
folly  and  crimiiialiiy  of  Ihe  Auitrian  cabinet.  With  mifaianager 
xnent  in  one  haiid»  and  peculation  in  the  other,  it  contrived  Jtd 
jopprfrls  the  country,  and  to  i^poveriih  the  State.  A  prpfufe  iflue  ' 
pi*  paper  money,  and  4  luoft  impolitic  and  unwarrantable  deprecia- 
iioii  of  the  current  coin,,  raifed  the  price  of  eyery<  neceffftry  and. 
/Gooifort  of  lite,  and  i'pread  a  general  difcotitcnt  and  defpondency. 
:.:.Wefubjoio  a  few  inftances  of  the  Auilrian  conduA,  which  gave 
difguft  and  alar^i  to  her  Allies,  and  contributed  to  her  own  dif- 
comfiture  and  difgrace. 

^'  \)^hen  Belgitim  was  reconquered,  (he  States  of  the  different  pro- 
duces offered  to  raife,  and  to  pay  forty  thoufand  men  to  aififl  the  Im-* 
x>erial  fori;es.  For  this  alfiftance  they  only  requeued  the  recall  of  the 
offiqers  ip  the  Army  of  Infurre^lion  (as  it  was  calle/l),  who  could  not  he 
(Confidered  as  rebels,  becaufe  that  infurredion  was  warranted  by  the  mo(l  fa- 
cred  and  fundan^ntal  laws  of  the  country.  The  court  of  Vienna,  rather 
than  comply  with  fojufi  a  demand,  preferred  the  lofs  of  thefe  rich  pro* 
iHnces. 

'  ^*  The  Republic  of  Holland  might  have  exi (led  to  this  day,  as  PrufTia 
^tiMlifvefoppaTt^ed-'ity  had  not  thit  cabinet  of  Vienna  given  tip  Valen- 
••  -  >  cienncsy 
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dennet,  Conde,  Quafnoi  and  Laodrici^  m tluHit tht  fmalleft  refi fluct.  tli^rt 
were  iloret  and  provifioos  in  th«fe  toWns  for  many  monlhs;  anddM  tofr 
of  Holland,  from  whence  the  French  have  fince  drawn  immenfe  raftmratiy 
followed  this  ad  of  folly,  or  of  treachery.  PruiRav  jnftly  fol)picMMii  of 
fuch  a  condudl,  and  dreading  to  be  overwhelmed  by  tbe  RvDch  amiji  pni« 
dently  made  peace. 

"  During  the  courfe  of  the  war  between  France  and  Sardiniay  the 
Auilrian  cabinet,  inftead  of  fending  twenty-thrae  batmlions  and  cavalry 
in  proportion,  to  join  the  Piedmontefotroopi,  as  had  been  ftipnlaled,  aevAr 
Airniflied  the  fourth  part  of  that  nomber;  and  even  the  AoAiian  troopa 
that  werefeut,  on  every  attack  of  the  enemy,  fetreated,  and  left  the  Sar- 
dinian army  to  be  cut  in  ptecot  by  fuparior  nomben. 

*^  During  the  negodafiont  at  Carapo»FormiO|  the  Archduke  Qiaries   ' 
wiihed  to  have  it  ftipulated  that  SwiiTerland  (hoald  remain  vnmotefted« 
To  this  the  Auftrian  miniflers  deigned  not  to  pay  the  fmalleft  attention, 

**  When  the  Grifous  implored  the  protedion  of  Auftria,  which  (he  wai 
bound  to  gjve  by  ancient  treaties;  inilead  of  lending  a  force  that  could 
Be  of  any  fervice,  only  Cix  thoufand  auxiliaries  made  their  appearance  ; 
and  thefe  made  fo  feeble  a  refinance,  that  defeat  feemed  to  nave  been 
their  wifli ;  of  courfe  the  fubjugation  of  the  Grifont  was  (boa  compteted. 

**  The  courts  of  A'uftria,  Peteribuig  aiid  London  liad  agyved  that  the 
governments  of  the  re-conquered  countries  in  Italy  Should  all  be  fa  aiiai 
bliftied.  Of  this  the  moft  folemh  proclamations  bad  aflnrtd  tlie  inkabiU 
ants,  who,  for  that  rcafon,  favoured  as  much  aspoSUetheeataiptifta 
of  the  combined  armies,  Notwithftanding  thefe  (acred  proaifts»  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna*  af(er  the  taking  of  Turin,  pulled  do^n  the  arms  of 
the  legitimate  fovereigns  which  had  been  difplayed  alire(h,  and  placed  in 
their  ftead  the  Imperial  arms.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ruffiaand  Great  Bri* 
tain  made'  the  ftrongeft  reprefentations  on  this  fubjed;  they  were  liAaoel 
to  with  the  moft  infulting  apathy. — ^The  inhabitants  of  mo(l  of  the  n^con- 
quered  cities  in  Italy,  exa(perated  at  being  thus  bereft  of  their  Umfvi 
fovereigns,  and  indignant  at  the  Auftrian  provifional  adminiflrations,  fent 
deputations  to  Vienna,  imploring  the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  meafortt 
which  had  been  adopted.  That  monarch  was  inaooe(Bble.  Thofe  of  tba 
deputies  whofe  high  birth  in  fome  meafure  gave  them  a  right  to  be  wi^ 
•mitted  to  his  majfO/s  prefence,  rfcnved,  before  the  audjaiiea  took 
place,  the  moft  decifive  commands  to  abftain  from  politics.  And  thofe  oC 
them  who  difobeyed  this  command,  we  are  aflared,  by  the  conooctent 
teftimony  of  Vienna,  have  not  been  fincOxbaard  of  i" 

We  are  afraid  that  all  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  true;  and  that 
the  impolitically  ambitious  views  of  Uie  Hoofe  of  Auftria,  which 
the  minifters  ot  that  Honfe  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal^  KTealljr 
contributed  to  eftabii(h  the  prefent  extennve  power  and  delpotifitt 
.of  Buonaparte.  This  conduft  was  the  more  abfurd,  as  the  mif^ 
management  of  the  cabinet  in  every  department  of  the  State,  had 
rendered  the  power  of  that  monarchy  to  fnpport  its  ambiUpua 
projeds  perfeoly  inefficient.  We  have  already  hinted  at  fome  o^ 
Its  financial  arrangements,  or  rather  difarrangemeats ;  we  ihall 
pow  giye  a  few  cxampleiof  the  fialepf  that  hody  ^f  ■gwsai<iw 

mew 
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tlie  army),  by  which. alone  it  could  attain  to  the  accom- 

ElUbmeiit  of  its  nieyvs.  Never,  in  oar  opiDion,  could  ambition 
avt  fet  cat  ID  its  career  with  means  fo  inadequate  to  the  end  in 
liiew.  The  provifions  of  the  army  were  at  ali  times  bad,  often 
feanty,  and  fomeUmes  totaliy  deficient ;  and  this'by  the  winked  at 
enormities  of  thofe  employea  by  the  rulers  of  the  State ;  the  pay 
<df  the  (bMier  was  infoffiqieDt  for  his  fubfifience,  and  his  clothiug 
Mft  him  naked  at  the  end  of  fix  months.  What  was  worfe  than 
all;  hik  pTofeffion  was  hdd  in  contempt,  and  he  himfelf,  of  courfe, 
iras  ejcpofed  to  a  thoufand  indignities.  And  yet  it  was  with  this 
moft  unfuitable  inftroment  that  Anftria  weakly  imagined  ^e  was 
to  realifc;  her  ambitious  dreams^!  If  we  add  to  this  an  univerfal 
infubordination  in  the  troops,  a  thing  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the 
fatal  confequences  will  not  be  furprifing.  We  (ball  lay  before 
liie  public  a  few  fa^  brought  forward  by  the, author,  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  has  been  faid  m  general  on  thefe  points. 

« 

^  Wfasn  the  Auftrian  army  it  in  the  field,  the  pay  of  the  common  foldier 
is  only  eight  kreujtsers*  a,  day,  with  two  pounds  of  bread;  when  in  can- 
ianments,  he  receives  only  five.  Out  of  this  miferable  pittance  he  is 
•ohli|Bd  to  expend  a  kveutser  ajid  a  half  in  keeping  his  arins,  accoutremerits 
#ad  dothing  in^rdev.  That  clothing  is  fo  bad,  that  in  three  weeks  the 
hwaag  falls  to  pieces,  and  his  fcanty  and  thin  cost  leaves  the  poor  fellow 
eocpofed  to  every  indensency  of  weather.  His  fiioes  hardly  laft  a  ibrt- 
ni^t  The  bread  with  which  the  army  is  fupplied  the  foldier  can  hardly 
fwallow.  Whenever  the  AuArians.  fold  their  magasines,  the  flour  was  pur* 
chaled  csdy  to  feed  the  hogii  and  poultry.  I  have  feen  the  /lour  of  thefe 
megaxines  which  contained  a  mixture  of  pounded  chalks  To  all  thefe 
enormities  of  commiilaries  and  army  tailors  the  Auftrian  government  is  ' 
blinds  and  deaf  to  the  complaints  of  the  fufferers. 

*^  Jofepk  II  loved  his  troops,  and  during  his  reign  and  that  of  Maria- 
Therefa  the  military  were  held  in  con(ideration.  Under  the  prefent 
emperor  matters  are  quite  different,    llichesyvcivil  offices^or  purchafed 

"  titleSj  are  now  the  onl^  objeds  of  efteem  and  refped ;  the  military  are 

lodced'upon  as  defptcable  mercenaries,  and  treated  with  contempt,  with- 

out  daring  to  complain ;  even  officers,  when  quartered  on  rich  men,  or 

neblesy  are  often  compelled  to  deep  on  ilraw. 

^'  Such  united  caufes  of  difeouragement  and  difguft  render  the  Auftrian 

.  foldier  almoft  indifierent  to  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign,  and  the  fuccefs  of 
his  country*  If  he  fights,  it  is  unwillingly— If  he  is  fuccefsful,  fo  much 
the  better*  fays  he,  coolly,  we  ihall  the  fooner  have  peace;  is  he  d<^feated, 
he -comforts  himfelf  by  faying.  This  check  is,  perhaps,  a  lucky  cVent ;  had 
•It  not  taken  place,  peace  would  have  heen  at  a  greater  diftance. 
.  **  In  general  a  vidory  excites  neither  i^eal  nor  enthufiafm,  and  from  the 

,  hil^eft  10  the  loweft  officer  ho  humiliation  is  felt  at  a  defeat.     The 
Auftrian  common  foldier  has,  in  this  refped,  higher  fentiments  of  honour 

^  than  thofe  whQ.coiE|mand  him,  ai^d  ufe  him  ill/' 

^^mit^^mmtimmmmm^mimmmifmmmmmmmmm^m^mmmmm'>mmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^m^mmm,mmmmmm,i\   I  J  k     m 

«  Not  quite  dxreefence*  / 
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With  regard  tothc  iQfubDrdination  of  ther  Aniktan  aonjs  it 
m^s,  doriDg  the  fatal  cpnted  with  Fraope^  every  where  nokartoa^ 
eipecially  after  the  numerous. defeats^  of  which  it  wa^  m  agteat 
meafure  the  caufe.  The  fuldiers  were  feeu  tbrealeoing  .their 
officers,  infulting  their  colpoeU^  and  thefe  fettiog  their  geaerals  at 
4e&&n(ie,  by  paying  no  attention  to  tbeif  comm^ds.  . 

A  (iogle  example  will  be  jufficient  to  Oiew  the  lexi^s'  to  whick 
thb  infubordination  Was  carried.  Wh«n  the  Arehduiie.  Charles 
bad  been  recalled  from  hid  command  ou  the  Rhiiie,  and  fent  ia 
'a  kind  of  .honourable  banifhment  to  Prague,  he  was  fucceeded  bjr 
General  Kray,  a  Hungarian  gentleman,  hut  not  of  the  higb^ 
cxrider  of  .nobility.:  '^  The  Count  de  Sztarray,  a  Magnate  of  Uui^ 
gnry,  .with  wlipfe  condud):  the  Archduke  had   been  highly  diC* 

-  .pleafed,  cecntioued  in  the  command  of  th^  right  .wing  of  the 
army.  Kray,  as  commander  in  chiefs  intended  to  infpecl  the 
pofition  of  the  wing  under  Sztarray.  The  haughty  Magnate 
being  informed  of  his  intention,  fent  him  word  that  if  he  dared  ta 

-  ihew  himielf  in  ilie  divifion  under,  hia  orders^  he  would  have  him 
4iiven  away  iy  his  footmen !"  . 

After  enumerating  tliefe,  and  feveral  other  canfes  of  defeat^  the 
author  concludes  this  part  of  his  work  in  the  following  words. 
'^  Muft  not  fucit  a  clvain  of  weaknefs  and  folly  be  the  coofequence 
of  a  perfidious  plan  to  overthrow  the  Auftrian  monarchy  ?  Such  a 
plan  is  attributed  toThugut,  who  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the  Illuminei^ 
.  and  whofe  principal  fecretary  was  formerly  in  the  ftame  fitaatiohn 

•  under  tlie  loo  famous  Count  de  Mirabeau." 

The  forllowing  extraA  from  this  Swifs' Traveller,  written  ita 
1801,  and  publimed  in  .1802^  is  curious^  as  prophetic  of  the  fate 
of  Pruffia. 

4  * 

"ft  is  well  "known  that  the  great  fault  of  the  Germant  is  a  propenSty 
to  imifate  what  ftrikes  them  in  other  nations.  The  roanifeft  contempt  in 
mhidi  Frederic  (called)  the  Great,  in  imitation  of  the  French  philofophifVs,. 
'  lield  reHgron  and  morals,  iias  been  fatal  in  Gecmaily  to  every  (ocial  tie, 
efpecially  among  the  Prote(tants;  who  having  a  better  education  than 
thofe  of  the  popilh  pei-fuafion,  are  more  fufceptible  of  the  enthuftafm  of 
novelty.     It  is,  to  be  feared  that  the  Prvjjian  monarchjf  will  one  dayftel  the 

•  iffcHs  of  (his, 

"  Never,  indeed,  were  licentious  morals  carried  to  fuch  a  length  either 

•  in  France,'6r  Italy,  as  they  are  at  prefent  in  Prufl^a.  Deifm  atid  every 
revel .-rionary  principle  are  openly  taught  in  ail  their' Univertities.  In 
Germany,  literature  is  not  what  it  was  twenty  «r  thirty  years  ago. 
Nothing  b\it  abfurd  romances  are  read,  or  dramas  equally  deftcienc  in 
tafle  and  morality,  t  have  fecn  Comedies  adVed  in  which  filial  duty  a^d 
refped  were  laughed  at.  The  mod  irrclieious  writings,  the  moft  hofHIe  to 
good  order,  are  openly  publiflied  in  the  Pruffian  territories.  Snch  is  the 
rage  of  Jacf)binifm  in  that  country,  that  an  emigrant,  be  he  French,  Swifs, 

.  Dr  Belgian,  cannot  paTs  through  without  Iteing xxpofed  to.contegnpit  mnd 
infult.    They  even  infult  thofc  travellers  froin  i.youS|;  and  th^  o^faer  towns 

of 


« 

tnflBcftncv^  «l|o  iomedy  dared  to  refift  thiyatrocitiei  of  terrorifm.  It  h 
,  owing  (blcly  to.lht.hppops  that  a  femUance  oforder  is  preferved.  But-.if 
.  circumftancei  (bottld  ^mpel  the  court  to  take  the  fiold  with  thefe  troops^ 

the  foreigaersy  who  form  a  coDfiderabte  part  of  them,  will  de/ert  m  crofmds^ 
\4nd  infarreQUms  toill  ecfr^  where  burjf  forth,  efpecialljf  in  Polakd. 
J^Iay  thefe  forebodings  never  be  realized  T — ^THey  have,  however,  beea 

^4t  tQo  literally  £ul/illed« 

For.  feveral  other  caufes  to  which  the  difafters  of  \he  Auftriais 
•fc^  be  attributed,  we  muft  refer  otir  readers  to  the  work.    Nor 
-%a1l  we  enter  into  adetaH  of  other  matters  coatained  in  it>  whidh 
'  *tlo  not  feem  to  us  to  belong  1o  the  i'ubjeft,  or  which,  at  leaft, 
ihoalcf  not  have  occupied  fo  coRfiderabie  a  portion  of  the  pub- 
lication*   We  mean  what  is  faid   of  the  manrtt^s,  &c.   of  the 
•  Huffians,  of  the  charaders  of  Paul  I,  of  tlie  Grand  Dpke  Coii- 
llantine,  and  of  Catharine.    The  grofs  and  cynical  follies   of 
' 'Suwarrow  do  not  appear  neceffary  to  his  work;  and   much  of 
'  trhat  the  writer  fttys  of  the  Swifs  troops  in  the  payof  Gr?:ot  Britain 
'  inight  have  been  omitted;  and  yet  this  is  fpnn  oi^  to  upwaixis  t>f 
'  forty  pageSi  '•    ,  ' 

*'     Upon  the  whole,  foaie  ufeftfl  information   is  to  be  coUe^ied 
"  from  this'publi'cktion^  but,  as  n  compofition,  it  is  in  two  ways  very 
faulty;  it  contains  too  much  irrelative  matter,  and  wants  every 
thing  like  regularity  and  ordonnance  in  the  manner. 
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La  Flbrejic  Efpanoh ;  6  Picza$  tfcogidas,  Sic. 

ScUa    Pajffkges  in    Profit  extraatd  from  tie  moft  cdtbraUd 
Spanijh   Authors^  A^ment  mid  Modern.     To  tihich  are.  prje- 
fixed  0bjervati09i  on  the   Origin,   Frogrefs    and   Decline  of 
Literature  in  Spain.    Pp.  200,  l2mo,  5s.     Boofey,  1807. 

THE  difficuky  of  procuring  Spanifli  books  «  not  one  of  the 
lead  obftacies  which  the  ftudent  of  SpaniQx  literature  has  to  en^ 
counter;  and  it  is  equally  ftrange  and  true,  thai  almoil  all  the 
new  books  in  the  Spanilh  language  to  be  had  in  this  country  are 
4}{  French  manufaftdre.  The  fame  inconvenience  is  experienced 
iQ  Spain  with  regard  to  Engli.fli  books,  which  the  French  in  like 
manoer  fupply.  Thus,  the  people  the  lead  acquainted  with  the 
Janguages  of  their  neighbours  of  any  in  Europe,  have,  dotwith* 
iUoding  iheir  ignorance,  become  the  chiisf  traders  in  literature,  aftd 
the  French  prefs  teems  with  editions  of  Englilh,  SpaoiOi  aod 
Italian  books  which  are  circulated  over  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
Tttofe  in  tfae  tftva  iiertter  Iknguages  are  imported  into  this  country^ 
whiift'the  fotfiMr  are  fent  iate>(Si>a{h  and  the  South  of  Italy. 
tJuder  fiich  circomftiin^etf,  we  oiiift  regard  any  effort  to  fomiliari^ 
the  SpHaiih 'language  in  this  country,  by.  qncAUs  of  our.  .o\»'n 

4  '  exertions. 
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exertions,  with  a  partiality  proportimad  (o  iltut  ^fynaam  of  iht 

motive  and  the  importance  of  the  objeA.    Wft  fliaU^  tfaenfiiR^ 

proceed  to  examine  this  author's  pretacei  as  he  net  only  Aivoolt 

the  public  with  a  neat  little  mifcellany  of  Spanifli  compoifitioDS  is 

profe,  bat  actually  introduces  it  with  whtft  he  calls  ahifionrdf 

^'  the  Origin,  Progrefs  and  Decline  of  Litet-atore  in  Spain.''    For* 

baps  it  were  enough  to  obferve  of  this  foiftewl^t  araiKms  unriSN 

taking,  tbalt  it  od^  occupies  eleven  fmail  pages  { 

The  firft  fentence  opens  with  a  difcovery  worthy  of  feme  ^ 

our  more  Weftern  brethren,   and  highly  defemog  atteatiop» 

^'  The  capture,**  fays  our  learned  author,  *'  of  Buenos  Ayres,  hjis 

given  to  the  SpaniOi  character  a  name  and  importanoe  which  it 

never  before  poflefled !"    What  a  bleffing  it  is  for  the  good  pco« 

pje  of  this  country,  that  lemrned  men  fo  freely  communicate  liich 

important  difcoveries ;  for  we  mnft  frankly  confefs,  that  had  not 

this  generous  author  informed  us,  we  never  (hooid  have  difcoversd 

how  the  furrender  of  a  town  could  ^ire  a  ^'  name  and  importanoe ' 

pever  before  poifefled,''  by  the  nation  U>  whii:h  it  formerly  h^ 

longed;    We  can  eaiily  conceive,  however,  that  on  the  Ex* 

change,  Bu^hios  Ayres,  as  a  Britifli  fettjemeot,  is  of  much  nore 

importance  than  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  in  its  prefent  de* 

graded  (ituation.    The  author,  ipdesd,  adds  )nore  ferious  reafons 

for  the  prodwSlioo  of  this  volume, 

/ 
^  The  nuinbcr&  that  will  doubtleft  haftenlo  t^  Spaaifli  colonial  in  lbs 

hope  of  future  fame,  or  of  future  wealth,  will  fi^n  find  it  eflentidly  necef* 

fary  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  language,  mannan,  and  cuftosBS, 

by  which  tbefe  colonics  are  diftinguiihed*    For  the  purpofo  of  ailifting  tks 

adventurer  in  this  attainment,  and  at*  fmall  exptn(«,  this  Uttle  vohuieliss 

been  compiled.     It  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  miasid  nature*  occafiaaslljr 

ferious  and  lively,  and  compofed'^of  materials  from  the  worics  of  the  bsft 

writers,  hiftorical,  literary  and  humorous;  demonftcatingthat  theSpaoiardf 

have  been  equally  Aiccefsful  in  eveiy  department,     ro  add  to  the  valos 

of  this  coUc^oB,  and  with  a  view  to  inftrud  as  wall  as  to  amulb  ths 

Audent,  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  a  few  pfstiminaiy  niMrks  on  the  ofy a 

and  progrefs  of  the  language  and  literatum  of  Spain,  with  the  names  sad 

cbaradcrifUcal  iketches  of  the  moil  approved  authors^  would  not  be  |m 

fuappropriate  introduAion  to  the  following  pagiss. 

^*  Though  the  founders  of  the  Spaniih  monardiy  were,1ike  the  firft  inbiibit- 

ants  of  every  other  nation,  more  eager  to  ennoble  their  country  by  their 

valour,  than  by  their  writings — mors  ambitidus  of  the  meed  of  befDirto, 

than  of  the  palm  of  eloquence— yet,  in  the  eAablilhment  and  improvement 

of  their  language,  and  in  the  fucceflion  of  ifluftrious  wriieis,  they  iepipM» 

with  the  mq/letUigkUiiednaiwni(/EMir^Iff'' 

Here  we  mnft  paofe,  and  aflc  our  anlhor,  wlmt  warrthe-aaliatss 
fnore  enlighteneo  than  Snain  in  the  fiMntetnlh,  £fiatnlb  and 
£xteenth  centuries?  If  be  lias  icad  /as  Legmie  Iw  Pmriiia$uA 
la$  JJtyetdt  TorOf  what  other  ttualry  ifaca  iia  Aiafc  fafis  gifien 

fitch 


Ifach  tt  ffiteicneii^r (bund  political  knowledge  at  die  fame  period* 
Thefe  laws^  it  m»y  be  remarked^  the  former  given  by  Ferdinaiiii 
about  the  fume  time  thiit  John  of  £nglnnd  had  relu^lantly 
(iG^ned  IMegno  Charta,  and  the  latter  by  John  ([  ()f  CaAite  jafl 
two  hundred  years  after,  are  the  moll  unequivocal  proofs  of  an 
enlightened  nation;  and  had  they  not  been  abnied  by  fuhfe-* 
qoentMiiperftitions^  they  might  have  l>ecome  models  to  the  fur- 
rounding  nations  now  fuppofed  ^to  be  better  informed.  They^ 
however,  had  the  merjt  of  f'urnifliing  the  principal  data  of  the 
'^femous  Tufeao  code ;  and  all  the  rational  or  practical  legiilati^ 
-inititutions  in  France  fince  the  revolution,  fuch  as  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred^  &c.  have  been  taken,  without  ucktiowtedgmentj 
from  the  fame  ftock.  *  Bat  to  return  to  the  language: 

.  *'  Tlie  S!(iani(h  idion),'*  obfcrvcs  our  author,  *'  fcems,  in  its  ongiii,  to 
be  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  the  Hebrew,  the  Grock,  the  Arabic,  and 
the  Latin )  and  to  have  fubfequeatly  adopted  from  the  Italian  and  tho 
f  reuch  many  of  its  prefont  pbrMles  and  terminations.  When  the  Romans 
conquered  and  fettled  in  the  rich  provinces  of  Spain,  the  natives  aradually 
aHumed  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and  language  ()f  their  conquerors.  The  latlec 
experienced  a  material  oorruption  by  the  arrival  of  the  Goths,  who^in 
ib^  di'ciine  of  the  Roman  empire,  overrun  and  fubdued  this  as  well  as 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  impcrioufly  fubdituted  their  own  bar- 
baitius  itiannert  and  idiom  for  the  elegance  and  purer  lan«^iiHgc  of  Rome. 
Tlic  irruption  of  the  Moors  again  onfettled  its  form  and  pronunci«tion. — 
What  it  gamed  iti  ricbaers  and  varieiy  it  k»(l  ia  regular ity  and  con6(liency. 
It  isin  thia  mixture  of  idiom  that  oonliAs  the  <'hief  diflicalty  of  the  Spani(U 
lan^age.  iTbr  clafiical  reader  will.' often,  no  d«ubt,  I^imV  the  rout  of  a  word- 
in-  one  or  otiicr  of  ihe  learned  languages;  but  there  arc  alfo  many  for 
which  he  will  beat  a  loOi  to  accoiiAt*  which  oewe  th<iir  origin  to  the.  obfcuiw 
n^s  wbich  fuceoe^ed  that  of^AvguAua,  «>f  to  this  dialtch  introduced  by  the 
Mporf/ 


? 


iPhere  is.a  general  mifconcenlion  both  of  fa<S3  and  of  the  true 
enius  of  the  Spanith  language  in  thefc  obfervations.  To  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  tl>e  **  Spanifl)  idiom'  owes  nothing ;  for 
it  cannot  be  faid  that  th^  idiom  of  a  language  is  changed  merely 
Becaufe  it  acknowledsces  as  legitimate  expreflions^  live  or  tiK 
Phoenician  and  about  nfteeaor  fixleen  Hebrew  words.  .  li  would 
be  juft  *as/J)roper  to  iay,  and  not  more  erroneous,  that  the 
Bnglifli  idiom  owes  foiiiething  to  the  Sai:ftrit  or  Hindoflanee  Jan* 
^\X!SLW^f  becaufe  our  commercial  intercourfe,  has  obliged  us  to  na- 
turalize fome  of  their  terms.  To  the  Greek  and  Arabic,  indced| 
the  Spaniffi  idiom  certainly  does  ov/e  fome  of  its  phrafes  and  in- 
flexions^ as  many  Greeks  and  Arabs  were  obliged  to  fpeak  and 
wtit^'io  tbe  vernaeuittrdi^ieiS;  of  the  ^P^^niardsy  ^nd  many  of  the 
4attjer  ft|idied,:fppke,*and.wrQte  tl\e. Greek  and  Arabic  witb  great 
fluency  atid  ^veneleganpe.  in  tbia  manner  diiTcreDt  idioms  were  re* 
ciprooaUy  ivdopl^  iu  ttie  ili^'ei cut. languages.  .  But  the  gneat  bafi$^ 
:  xrFpNPix.  VOL..  i;xvj.     ,  G  g  of 
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of  the  PaAiliaD  tongue  is  .the  Latin;  and  had  our  co11ed(^  of  the 
flowers  of  Span ifh  literature  made  himfelf  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted witn  a  language  which  is  admired  by  all  who  ktiow  it, 
he  would  have  perceived  that  by  far  the  greater  part^of  SpaniQi 
nouns  are  only  Latin  ablative  cafes  of  the  fame  words.  To  the 
Italian  and  French  the  Caftilian  idiom  owes  very  little  if  any 
thing.  Some  of  the  provincial  dialedts,  indeed,  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  admixture  of  phrafes  from  thefe  languages;  but  the 
fountains  of  pure  Caftilian  in  Toledo  or  Valladolid  remained  un- 
adulterated by  any  thing  foreign^  till  the  language  was  fo  perfe<Sl 
that  it  could  only  borrow  terms  but  not  idioms  or  phrnfes.  As  to 
the  French^  the  Spaniards  have,  in  this  rcfpedi,  always  been, 
wifer  than  we,  and  have-  uniformly  avoided*  it  as  they  would  the. 
touch  of  u  deadly  poifon  that  transfnfes  a  peftilence  to  the  moil 
remote  regions  of  the  earth.  Nor  did  the  langirasre  of  the  Troa- 
badoucs>  however  popular  it  might  be  at  one  period,  much  nSeA 
that  of  Cailile.  In  Portugal,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia,  indeed^ 
fome  veiiiiges  of  it  in  the  particular  diale6l  of  thofe  parts  are  ilill 
cognizable.  The  former,  however,  is  a  dillinA  language,  as  is  alfo 
that  of  the  two  latter. 

The  author  is  aifo  not  quite  corrcA  in  faying  that  the   Goths 
imperioufly  fubftiluted  their  own  language  for  the  Latin:  the  fadl 
is,  they  laooured  exceflivelyto  learn  the  Latin  in  Spain,  and  en-- 
deavoured  to  publtih  all  their  laws  and  decrees  in  that  language: 
but  poflefied  of  little  natural  capacity,  and  foon  becoming  elre- 
minate  and  debauched  in   a  warm  climate  to  which  they  had 
not  before  been   expofed,  they  never  could  make  tliemfelves 
mafters  of  (be  Roman  terminations,  and  at  length  were  obliged 
to  fubftitute  any  conne<%ng  afpirates  or  words  in  order  to  render 
themfelves  intelligible  to  the  peafantry  of  Spain,  who  then  under- 
flood  and  bad  fpoken  good  Latin  from  tne  days  of  Auguflus. 
From  this  period,  and  from  this  caufe,  the  ignorance  of  the  Goths 
(or  rather  of  the  Vandals),  may  be  traced  the  modern  ufe  of 
articles  prefixed  to  nouns.     Still,  however,  the  Latin  language  was 
in  part  reilored ;  and   it  is  recorded  of  a  Spanifli  Amtmflador  (a 
native  of  V^alencia)  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  having  debated 
with  another  Ambaflador  from  one  of  the  Italian  States,  whofe 
language  was  hioft  analogous  to  the  Latin,  that  of  Spain,  or  that 
of  Italy,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  Pope  Alexander.    The 
parties  met  before  his  Holinefs,  when  the  Spani(h  Ambaffador  ad- 
drelTcd  a  long  oration  to  the  Pope,  in  praiJe  of  hib  country  and  its 
language,  every  word  of  which   was  intelligible  both  to  a  Romaa 
and  to  a  Spaniard,  and  thereby  fettled  the  dirpute. 

"  The  diftinguifliing  features  of  the  Spanifh  language,"  fays  our  flftrll^, 
**are  dignity,  copioufnefs,  and  harmony.  In  fweetnefs  it  is  not  inferior 
to  tbe  Italian,  nftild  it  polTeiTes  greater  majelly  and  lefo  effeminacy.  It 
has  a  gravity  and  (ulcm^ity  peculiar  to  itf«if,  which  render  it  admirably 
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''^alifieil  for  troiis  of  religion,  ittonlity,  biftory,  and  the  higher  fpecics 
of  poetry.  There  is  this-  aJvaatege  which  the  Spanilh  h«3  over  mdd 
other  languages  in  Europe,  that  ic  has  for  the  lafl  thre6  centuries  expe- 
rienced little  or  no  difference  in  cxpreHion  and  con^udtion;  and  the  bed 
Authors,  ^vho  flourifhed  uuder  Charles  V  and  Phillip  II,  a^e,  with  fome 
orthographical  exceptions,  as  intelligible  as  thofe  uf  the  prefent  age." 

After  mentioning  a  number  of  Sp«ni(h  .claflical  aulhort  at- 
ffeady  known,  thia  writer  proceeds  to  recommend  fchool  books ; 
but  ms  lift  Ihould  have  been  confined  to  tl>e  Grammar  of  Fer- 
nandez, whofe  merit  eonfifts  in  adhering  faithfully  to  that  of  the 
Academy,  and  only  adding  a  few  illuftratious  neceflary  to  the, 
£ngli(h  reader,  And  to  the  Dictionary  of  Neumanx  all  the  other 
books,  whether  French  or  Engiifl),  defigned  to  teach  the  Spanifii 
language,  are  a  difgrace  to  literature.  In  addition,  however,  to 
the  Spanifti  books  mentioned  by  our  author,  we  fhall  add  the 
works  of  Mayatu  y  Sifcar  and  jttdrete  on  the  Spanifti  language, 
and  aifo  a  work  on  the  Spadifh  particles,  publiftied  under  the  direc^ 
tion  of  the  Academy,  the  firit  edition  in  1800|  and  the  fecond 
improved  in  1802.  The  Effay  on  Spanifti  Synonymy  by  Scmprt, 
publiftied  in  I80S,  is  alfo  neceflary  to  thofe  who  >^ilh  to  acquits  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  Caftilian  language. 

With  refpeft  to  the  merit  of  the  prefepl  colledlion,  which  in- 
cludes wilticifms,  humorous  tales,  novels,  and  hiftorical  iketcbes, 
it  is  very  well  adapted  to  exercife  the  judgment  of  tbe  ihident  in 
placing  before  him  fome  of  the  moft  difficult  phrafes  and  idioms 
in  the  language,  but  we  cannot  fay  that  it  contains  many  of  the 
moft  elegant  and  fafcinating  pieces  which  abound  in  the  works  of 
Spanifti  authors.  Such  as  it  is,  however,-  the  author  is  entitled  to 
'onr  tbanks  for  thus  accommodating  the  public,  and  attempting  to 
facilitate  tbe  acquifition  of  a  language,  which,  for  the  moft  ferious 
of  all  moral  reafons,  we  wifti  to  fee  gaining  the  faftiionable 
afcendency^  over  that  of  Frapce,  Italy,  or  Germany. 


R€eherchcs  curieufesfur  tllijloirt  Aneicnne  dt  FJJie. 

Curious  Rffearchcs  in  the^  Jncicnt  Hijlory  ofjfia,  txtrhSedfrom 
the  Oriental  MatmfcripU  in  the  different  Libraries  in  Pqris. 
By  J.  M.  Chahan  de  Cirbied,  a  Native  of  Armenia,'  and  Prp- 
feflbr  of  the  Oriental  Living  Languages;  and  }.  Martin,  a 
Pirench  Armenianift.  Pp.  33^,  8vo.  Parisj^  1S06.  imported 
by  Deconchy. 

WITHOUT  the  epithet  curious  we  fliould  haw  received  with 
pleafure  any  hiftofy  or  fragments-of  the  hiftory  of  Alia,  extraiSied 
nrofm  original  manufcripts.  With  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  aotbors 
we  have  long  been  familiar ;  but  the  paucity  of  ouc  knowledge 
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of  life  works  of  the  provincial  wrUers  in  the  vernacular  dialecfb  of 
-  Afia  naturally  excites  a  curiofity  which  the  prel'ent  volume  is  not 
well  calculated  to  ailay^  or^  if  it  (houM,  it  muft  be  from  the  im- 
predion  of  their  general  iniignificatioe.     Armenia  is  the  country 
avhich  chiefly  occupies  the  attention  of  oar  authors;  but  inftead 
of  any  curious  rel'earches  into  its  ancient  geography  compared 
vith  its  modern  diviQons  and  mune^  we  are  otil^  prefented  with 
vulgar  and  difgufting  abufe  of  the^Greek  hiftorians,  who  are  ia- 
vidioufly  acculdd  of  exaggeration  aud  wiltiil  mificprefentation  of 
9II  the  nations  of  the  eail.    Such  accufations  are  very  natural 
from  modern  Frenchmen^  who  every  day  witnefs  fiiDtUr  comiuiSl 
towards  other  countries;  but  the  immeafurable  fupcriority  .of  the 
Greeks  over  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  rendered  it  not  only 
/unneceifary,  but  to  them  fcarcely  praibiicable^  to  give  a  hiftory  of 
'  other  nations  merely  to  depreciate  thep.      But  for  tl^e  genins  and 
learning  of  the  Greek  \yrilers  fuch  people  muft  have  irrecoverably 
lunk  in  the  oblivion  of  their  own  nothin^neik :  and  to  have  their 
names  rendered  immortal  by  the  great  nither  of  hiftory  is  alone 
an  honour  equal  to  any  merit  they  might  poilefs,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  few  disjointed  panegyrics  here  prefented   tp  ti)e  public>' 
and  faid  to  be  drawn  from  original  Armenian  hiilorians  of  their 
native  country.    It  is  no  difp^ragemeut^  as  the  authors  prefume,  ^ 
to  tlie  Grecians  ihat  their  religion  and  mythology  were  abfuid 
and  irrational ;  ^11  other^  nations  h^ve  evinced  iimilar  abfurdities^ 
not  even  excepting  the  Jews,  who  have  nfiways  been  corrupting 
their  religion  from  the  earlieft  records  of  time  to  the  prefent  day. 
They  ou^ht  to  have  known  that  nations^  as  fuch^  never  exerciled 
..their  reaton  in  iQatters  of  religion  before  the  light  of  Chriiliaoi^ 
illumined  the  human  (nind,  and  that  even  then^  that  light  was 
partially  obfcared  tjll  Frotefiantifm  arofe  and  purged  the  church 
of  heathenift)  fuperilttions^  and  united  reaibn  and  piety  in  a  man- 
lier truly  worthy  of  the  great  end  ^f  their  exigence.     Many  ao- 
cient  philofophers^  indeed^  have  had  jud  notions  of  true  religion^ 
but  they  were  never  transferable  to  the  people,  till  the  fimpie  truths 
of  Chriftianity  commanded^  by  their  native  luperiority,  a  place  in 
their  minds.     In  a  preface,  more  replete  with  ze»d  than  wifdaifii 
is  die  following  account  of  Armeniu  : 

**  From  the  time  of  PjjgJ^nifm,  and  in  the  moffl  remote  agf5,  Armenia  placed 
Jrs'bitloric&l  records  )n  the  rank  ofihincrs  facred,  and  thu^  the  idols  and 
publk  annals  were  preferved  in  the  temples  under  t^e  chiirge  of  lb« 
pricfl^.  Since  its  converfion  to  Ckrifti«niiy,  it  has  produced  celebrated 
writers  in  every  department  of  liteiatiua;  and  its  IjitUiriHns  liave  puUifli- 
ed  the  numerous  documents  con(igned  to  the  tempics.  By  one  of  th«»fe 
extraordinary  events  \yhich  prove  the  profundity  of  the  deiigns  of  God, 
this  province,  although  fubje^ed  to  the  Mahometans,  has  had  ibe  gbo<i 
fortune  to  preferva  its  cufttNns,  cftabliOiment*,  and  reiiguiiu  Georgia  and 
CircaflUi  couutrict  in  whi^h  the  w^mcn  aie  g^ncraity  of  great  beauty* 
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m«ke  '%  part  of  Armenia.  *  It  is  principally  in  thele  crotratViet  tliat  tb« 
l*ark«  r«;cniit  iheir.  fernglm^  «s.it.  is  one  of  the  articles  of  ih«  AlcorsB 
n(H  to  take  cc*ncubiiies  bat  amo^the  iMitUFal  enemies  of  the  Turks,  and 
among  CHriltian  nations.  Such,  amnn^  othei's*  has  been  one  of  the  hid* 
«i«n  ^auff.s.wbi^•b  ha-ve'procureU  for  Armenia  the  advantage  of  rcftainiag 
the  Cbnfthin  failUtill  the  profent  day,  of  pre Ptrvinft  a i)  enlightened  clefgj,^ 
and  of  cotiftantly  cuUivating  the  arts  and  fciences  under  the  domination 
of  a  government  whicli  has  long  been  the  enemy  of  the  arts,  fcieaces^ 
and  of  Cl'.rifliiinity.  .•  WImt  lilerary  richeir  ought  not  to  be  contained  in 
this  tortUnnfe  country,  which  was  arf  iifylum  t«>  Jthe  weeping  and  fugitiv* 
fciences  in  a  time  ot  utiivcrfar  perfccuiion?  How  muth  it  is  to  be  wilherf 
thnt  we  had  H  grtnit  no mber  of  abfe  workmen  to  explore  this  new  mine! 
M.  Cirbied,  a  r<ittive  of  Armenia,  has  finifhed  a  grammar,  anci  is^  already 
cot>'fideriU)ly  itd^^iieed  with  a-  cHdionary  Armenian  and  French,  in  ordei^ 
Cu  facilitate  inlr  khoMrledgie  of  the  literature  of  that  country/' 

The  blfiory  of  Araienia>  the  authors  obferve,  is  almoft  aQ7 
knpwn  in  the  Weft,  and  they  |)ropofe  to  give  a.  general  hiftory  of 
it/of  which  the  pre  Cent  efTuys  are  oujy  a  prelude,  from  the  crea«^ 
lion  to  vlife  piefenl  time.  VVq  fear,  however,  that  this  voljajne 
will  not  prepoiieis  the  public  in  fkvour  of  their  .faiigaine  liope^. 
*t\\iy.  comiuence  with  ^*  Obfervations  on  the  Affyrian  Chronology,'* 
and  after  rejecting  the  age  of  403,000  years  given  to  Aflyna  by 
JDiodon^s  Sic^Ius,  and  470,OOOJ)y  Cicero^  aud  others^  ihejr  agre^ 
ivitb  the  4i'i^^)^l^i^  hiltoriiiDs: 

"  fft.  That  the  origin  of  the  AfTyrians  amounts  to  fwetity-fevel^  centuries 
before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  or  about  3000  years  before  the  Chrift- 
}an  em:  id.  tftat  Beliis  was  not  the  firft  Alfyrian,  but  only  the  chief  ofa 
new  dynafty  which  wub  more  di(lingui(hed  than  the  others.  It  u  in  thii 
lenfe  that  be  AoaJH  beconfkiered  a^  the  founder  of  th^  Affyrian  monarchy, 
becauic  his^mded^flRrr^  poilelfetf  but  the  patriarchal  authority,  and  therr 
j:itriAltdiiin.wa«  HiHt  £o  extsnfive.  in  titis  raannei*  ouiy  can  we  recondl^ 
iait\$  wr|h  da|e!»« 

.^  Belus  ^%$  li  l^reat  khig^  endowed  with  rare  x^ualitiss  very  fuperior  td 
bis  age*  lie  mAiataincd  a  cruel  war  a^aind  Haik«  the  founder  of  tho 
Armenian  moniirchy,  and  died  like  an  hero  in  the  /ield  of  battlp,  in  the 
year  2350  before  the  vulgar  era.  The  fame  of  his  exploits,  the  Tablet  re* 
Ipe (fling,  him  propagated  by  the  Magi,  and  the  credulous  fpirit  of  poflerityf 
caufed  him  tiu  be  ranked  amfing  the  gods.  The  Phoenicians  adored  him  under 
the  naine  of^Baa) ;  the  Arabians  and  people  on  tbe  borders  of  the  lied  Sea^ 
finder  that  of  Nimrod;  the  Ptfrfians  under  the  name  of  Ormezte  or  Oro- 
meWe;  tiie  Arnicrfiaus,  Aramefte ;  the  Greeks,  Theos ;  the  Egyptian's, 
3attim.  The  Dabyloniinns  prcferved  for  him  his%  proper  name  of  Be!. 
Sticl^  i«  the  unammotts  teftimony  of  the  hiftoriansApf  Armenia,  and  par- 
ficularly  of  a  learned  patriarch  of  that  country,  Cjamctan,  who  lived  at 
the  eamfaciiceniieiit  of  the  eighth  century." 
•-      .    .  »     , 

'  To  reconcile  the  above  chronology  with  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
thfi  .aiHbcNFft  are  obliged  to  fappofe  that  an  error  of  136  years  has 
crept  into  the.  Bible  account  of  the  era  Of  the  deluge,  otherwife, 
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they  (iiy,  it  would  be  impoflihle  to  in«ke  the  hiftory  of  Aflyria 
agree  with  that  event.  Such  gratoitotis  fuppofitions,  to  gratify 
the  national  Taniiy  of  the  Armenianf,  are  fureJy  much  more  re- 
pVebenfible  than  the  erroneous  ftatements  afcribed  to  Herodotus. 
To  this  father  of  hiftory,  indeed,  they  are  particularly  inimical, 
ahhough  Armenia',  even  at  the  prcfent  day,  cannot  boafl  of  ever 
having  poffeflcd  fuch  a  writer.  His  affertion  refpefling  the  an- 
tjuar  debauch  of  the  Arinenian  women  with  (Irangers  in  their 
(^mples,  is  dire<Slly  conlradicled  as  a  grof*  falfehood*  and  mali- 
cious" calumny.  We  wlfli,  fof  the  honour  of  hmnan  nature,  that 
it  were  fo,  although  the  authors  mention  no  faiAs  to  difprove  itj 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  charaiSler  of  the  ^'omen  of  that  country, 
even  when  Chriftians,  and  certainly  iliil  iefs  fo  when  Pagans^ 
to  induce  us  to  believe  the  indignant  reproach  of  the  biftorian 
unfounded.  Tlie  obfervation  that  the  Asiatics  have  always  been 
.tefy  jealous  of  their  women,  is  of  no  cbnfideration  :  their  fiite- 
rnent,  however,  fcfflifying  an  error  of  the  biftorian  refpedling  tb^ 
fnabilify  of  parents  to  marry  their  daughters,  is  more  worthy  of 
nltentfon.  It  appears  ihat  *'  poor  parents  in  Armenra,  who  had 
not  the  means  of  furnilhing  their  daughters  with  bride-clothes  and 
n  portion,  applie3  to  a  magiftratc  appointed  for  that  purpofe':  when 
they  communicated  to  him  their  Hate  of  indigence,  he  furnifhed 
them,  at  the  expencc  of  the  g6vt?^iment,  with  themeans  of  hav- 
ing iheir  daughters  married.  This  cuftom  was  rigoroufty  obferved 
in  confequence  of  a  law  which  prefcribed  the  ftate  of  celibacy.*' 
The  utility  and  w  ifdom  of  fuch  an  inilitution  mull  be  felf-evident^ 
and  we  fhould  have  no  objedlion  to  fee  fomelhing  fimilor  adopted 
\n  this  country. 

Our  authors,  in  order  to  obviate  the.  fatigue  of  hiftorical  and  chro- 
i^iplogical  difcudions,  prefent  u&  with  a  chapter  which  they  call  a 
*'  Hiftory  of  ahe.Fii ft  War."  The  defcendants  of  XH'utros  or 
Koah,  ettabliflied  in  Chaldea,  were  living  peaceably  and  happily 
under  their  patriarchal  governtnent,  till  fielus  and  Hafk,  the  fon 
of  Gatlas,  arolb  i  tl)e  former,  determining  to  muke  himfelf  kiug  of 
Babylbh, intimidated  the  inhabitants  with  the  appreheafion  of  ano-' 
thei'"deluge,uDlefs  they  ereded  a  tower  toprefervethennfelves  from  a 
fimilar  cataRrophe;  and  the  latter,  jealous  of  the  increafing  power 
of  his  rival,  made  an  unfuccefsful  effort  to  oppofe  it.  Haik  after- 
wards retired  to  his  palej-nal  provinces,  wbe;ie  he  devoted. himfcif 
entirely  to  the  difcipliniug  his  fubjedlsi  and  preparing  them  for 
War  agaiuft  the  King  of  llabylon,  and  which  war,  according  to 
our  authors,  commenced  about  the  year  £360  before  the  Chriilian 
era,  or  4157  3ear:»  before  the  prei'ent  period.  It  terminated  in  a 
iiugle  battle,  in  which  Belus  fell.  Btit  as  this  accouotii  qot  very 
confonantVith  that  given  in  the  Bible,  and  as  it  refts  on  no  co* 
temporary  or  eveu  very  ancient  authority,  but  merely  that  of 
Moles  oi  Korena,  an  Armenian  monk  of  the  fifth  centoiy,  its 
claims  to  implicit  belief,  are  certainly  very  {lender^  ^ 

We 
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<  We  have  here  alfo  ibmeiiippoiuitiotts  aocoants  of  thefiege  'of 
Troy,  in  which  the  authors  ftate^  as  an  uiiqueftioaable  fa^,  that 
Zarmaiff^  K'°8  ^  Armenia;  went  to  affift  Prianr^  Kjngof  Troy^  and 
that  be  and  He(9<orj  the  foo.  of  Priaoj^  both  fell  by  tbe  hand  of 
Achilles  in  the  fame  day^  about  the  year  1 185  before  our  era.  lu 
the  &me  manner^  it  is  ftated>  as  in  fome  other  ancient  authors^  that 
the  AflyriaD  epipire^  under  Sar^lanapalas  or  Touos  Concoleros^ 
after  having  exifted  l607  years,  fell  by  the  capture  of  Nineveh  in 
the  year  747  before  ChrilL  This  empire,  extending  from  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  tbe  Perfian  gulph,  and  from  Mefopotamia  to  the 
eafiern.  borders  of  Periia  near  the  Indias,  contained  Media, 
PerGa/'Ba^riana,  and  Babylonia ;  befides  the  tributary  fiates  of 
Armetiia,  Cuppadocia,  Phrysia,  Egypt,  Etliiopia,  and  fome  other 
provinces.  We. have  alfo  iome  original  particulars  of  the  life  of 
C^nis,  who.ia  here  made  to  owe  his  chief  vidlories  to  his  alliance 
with  TygraniK,  King  of  Armcoia.  Thole  who  intcreil  themfelves 
io  th^e  niAoFy  of  this  warrior  ma}*,  perhaps,  be  nmufed  bv  the  few 
fragments  here  given  i*elative  to  his  education,  marriage  with 
ibe  iifter  of  Tygraua,  the  Armenian  King,  560  years  before 
Cbrift,  and  his  fubfequent  eftabliffament  of  the  empire  of  Aflyria^ 
JBab^lonia,  Media,^  and  Perfia.  Moft  of  thefe  details,  however,  like 
thole  of  Xenophon;:  ape  non  ad  liijlorm  Jidem  fcriptus,  apd  iheir 
chief,  if  not  their  only,  meritj^is  that  of  developing  the  evil  con* 
deqaeaoes  of  ambition  and  the  dreadful  fate  of  its  votaries* 
.  The  fubfequent  chapters  in  this  volume  relate  more  immediately 
to-  the  particular  hiftory  of  Armenia,  which  comm^^nces  by  an  in- 
'^iry.  into  tbe  origin  of  the  Armenians,  who,  like  their  language, 
are  traced  to  antediluvian  ages.  Here  all  the  ancient  writers,  whether 
Gr^s^  Romans,  or  Jews,  are  accufed  of  ignorance  and  mifrepre- 
jealatioa.  *  Armenia  is  made  a  regular  monarchy  2352  ycfars  be- 
fore tbe-Chriftianera;  but  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  that  no  au- 
thentic {particulars  of  tts'hiftory  exiit  of  an  earlier  date  than  two 
4>r  three  centuries  before  that  epoch.  The  following  plauiible  rear- 
fons  for  the  prefumed  antiquity  and  civilization  of  Armenia  have 

Jbeeu  too  often  urged  to  be  received  as  hiftorical  evidence. 

•  •  • 

"  Thc^  famous  expeditioos  of  H»ik  and  ofBelus,  of  Aram,  Ninus,  and 
Semiramis  *,  the  durable  monuments  which  the  fovereigns  of  Aflyria  and 
-Armenia  eredcd;  the  invention  of  writing, /of  engraving,  and  the  working  of 
mines,  which  are  even  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  reign  of  thefe  princes;  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  refinement  of  tafte,  the  multiplicity  of  inltrj^ents  of 
war  and  the  commodities  of  life;  the  eftablifhrncnt  of  religious  worlhip, 
of  temples,  and  of  pontiffs,  of  public  fpe^acles,  and  aftrononiical  obferva- 
tories  ;  a  variety  of  mechanical  arts,  civil  and  military  police,  and  domcf- 
tic  ordei^in  families,  are  evident  proofs  that  in  thefe  remote  ages  the  Afi- 
attcs  were  then  arrived  at  the  higheft  degree  of  civilization,  when  thenama 
'even  of  the  Greeks  was  f^ill  unknown.*' 

G  g  4  Beafoning 


I 

Reftfoning  from  vagtie  analogy  ia  thb  uMiiOAr^  it  #GRtUl)6  toff 
to  prove  that  the  Cbjneib,  Pertians,  or  Turks  aie^.o^ore  civiiioell 
than  the  peeple  of  Europe,  lo  bippofe  that  natiotia  are  eiviitaed 
jfnil  in  proportion  lo  the  uutiiber  aiio  variety  of  the  luxiiried  whtcb 
they  poflefs,  is  a  grofs  eiror.  utKl'  dire&ly  contrary  to  troth.  AH 
tuxaries  iecd  H^e  appetites  and  pafiioni:  the  firililep  towards  true 
oivihzation  is  the  fuhjugalion  of  ti^efe  p^ffions  to  the  dominion  of 
reaibn.  Savuges»  with  their  (kins  and  painted  ornaments/  are  g^ 
neruliy  more  luxurious  than  even  the  mod  pomfious.  of  eafierki 
princes^  and  tliefe  ealtern  princes  again  itiW  more  fo>  than'  the  weft^ 
ern;  civiiiz^Uon,  therefore^,  is  not  adA'anced  in  proportion,  to  the 
luxurioofnefs  of  a  nation,  but  in  its  freedom  from  that  JiiacuriouC- 
nefsv  and  the  moft  civilized  people  ai:e  thofe  who  are  leixfl  addi&ed 
to  kxuries  and  the  pleafures  of  fenfe.  In  this  manner^  « hid) 
is  confiitent  with  all  our.  experience  of  human  natnre^.: we  would 
find  that  the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  ancients  attained 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  moderns.  The  autbors  might  bave 
'plcrceived  this  truth  Orikingly  exemplified  in  the  luxury  aflid  favagt 
barbarifm  of  their  t}'raut  chief,  whofecondiiAevery  day^viaeesjiRNrt 
and  more  his  progrefs  from  the,fpbere  of  men  to  that  of  the  moft 
ferocious  brutes.  In  the  ihititutes^alfO|Of  Valarface,  King  of  Ar- 
menia, vkho  lived  about  a  century  belbre  Chsift,  w^  alfo  perceive 
fome  analogy  with  iliofe  of  Buonaparte^  whofe  deci^esi  like  tbofe 
bf  the  Armeniaiiy  are  occupied  with  appointments  of  perfona  ko 
put  on  his  crown,  his  robes^  his  guards  of  .honour,  his  ofiicens  of 
the  kitchen  and  bed-ckamher,  &c.  &.c. ;  but  nothitig  like  die  io^ 
ftitotions  of  Solovi  and  Lycurgus,  calculated  to  iofpire  refpedli  and 
admiration  J n  potterity. 

From  the  preceding  pompous  hiAorical  details  of  Armenia,  w^ 
confe&l  that  we  were  no  little  dii'appuinted  to  find  fo  few  Armeniaa 
jVISS.  or  pubiiihed  works,  and  that  even  the£s  few  do*nat  €6ntatti 
one  that  may  be  fafely  ranked  amang  works  of  naeqtriiHMml  aa^- 
tbority.  The  folbwiug  are  the  names  of  ail  the  Armenian' biAom 
ans.  whofe  writings  are  here  reviewed  by  oor  authors. 

t 

•  1        •  *       * 

**  Mar-Ibas-Cadin  A,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  learnec!  roan,  well 
verfcd  in  the  Gre^fk,  ChaWaic,  Armenian  and  other  languageS|  Vwei 
about  150  years  btlbre  Chrith  He  was  the  firfl  author  who  reduced  the 
fcattered  annals  of  ArmcnTa  into  a  hiAory.  Valarface,  King  of  Armeaia, 
to  whom  he  was  f*M?iPtary,  fent  him  to  his. brother  Arface,  King  of  Syria 
and  Babvlon,  in  aidnT  that  he  might  have  penniffion  to  examine  his  royal 
archives  for  every  thing  relative  lo  the  biftory  and  antiquities  of  the  iu)ble 
families  of  Armenia.  This  is  the  only  ancient  hiftorian  of  Armenia,  and 
who  has  bcenfo  icvcrely  crilicifed  hy  M.  IjVeret. 

**  AoATA  NGELVs  uxotc  the  hlftory  of  his  own  tiiT)e  at  the  be^ioiDing  q( 
the  fourth  century:  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  religious  matters  among  the 
Vegans.  His  wcvV  was  printed  in  a  quarto  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
twopty-eight  pa^es  at  Conftantinople,  in  1705. 

**  Glao-Zenob, 
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^^0%A6-^zi!(k'By'wti.9hh6t  of  a  monaHery,  wrote  the  tiift^ry  o(^  btft  own 
(iuoe  in  the  Yottrth' century ;  and  Pux ah t^Posdvs  bat  ^iven  a  ((enerbl 
biftoi'y  of  Arm«oia  fx6m  its  origin  till  590,  in  iix  books,,  tbe  two  firft  of 
wbich  are  loft.  ;B'j(th«tbefe  autbors  \Vork9  ha.'vebeen  printed*  '  Gali*Yu?t 
ill  tbe  fiith  x:9ptury^i^|-ut^  a  civil  and  TcJigious  hiftory  «f  .Aipmeoia  in-  bia 

"  Mosss  of  Kprena,  called  the  Granrniarfan,  liv#d  in  the  fifth  century^ 
an()  w.rote  the  hiilory.of  Armeuiafrom  its  origin  till  the  year  MO.   Several 
frandatioiU  of  this  work  have  been  made  ;  among  others  a  Latin  verfion  by 
fhe  WhiftonSy  publifhe^r  in  London.     (This  is  the  favourite  liiitorian  of 
MeHrs.  Cirbied  and  Maitin,  and  they  endeavour  to  vindicate  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  fables.)     Elizjee,  a  VattabUd  or  do^or  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
LU2ARU9   Barpe^i  of  the  fame  period;  Dr.  Thomas  Arzbeuni, 
tiii|it>p.JOHN  MAMt&bKiAN,  and  AbsliCarib,  are  authors  of  part icu hit 
hiibriei  of  their  country  in  tbe  fixth  ceatnry.     Ananias  CiiiRAbA;?i« 
%  celobrated  aftrbnomer  and  biographer  of -the  feventh  century,  haswrittetl 
JRe«ioin  of  difliagui/Hed  Armenians,  ^nd  ^iifferent  works' on  the  calendar* 
Tbe  biftqrical  wttrka frt  the  Patriarch  John  Catholicos,  called  tmo/ata/dir 
Of  ^}|f  ^hik^fo^pber;  .Mssrob  Erbz,  and  Stkphbn  A$oLio,of  the  tenikl 
Cf n^i^ryt  are ^ill  <^Rtaiit,'    Tkepi^thetic  work  of  Ari9DaC£8  Laspsvea* 
"mU  9^  tbe  eievf'nth  century,  rai)d  the  frivolous  ones  pf  MAT:Tj(iB>f  .£R;M 
pf  Cdefl'9,  and  Gji^OojiT  ^isnLZyOi  tbe  twelfth,  alfo  rRinain.     The  chr^ 
tiicIerSAMUEL  Ane;si  and  the  poetGLAEZi  Nereses,  called  the  Gracf^ 
fu),  have  both  left  intereding  works  on  tbe.hidory  of  their  country  till 
the  thirteenth  ceritury.     Guiragos  Canzaghesi,  Vartan*  Vaha- 
ciA3?,  the  geogntphcK,  Urbel,  Malakia  Afegha,  and  Vahram,  are 
iill'wrtters  of  the  thirteenth  century.     Prince  Hatton,  and  Sempad^ 
o#  tbe^  fourteenth;     Thomas    Mezqpazi    of    the   fifteenth;    Ohan- 
-AttAKBL  of  the  fixteenih,  and  Dr.  Arakbl  and  Eremia-Celeby  of 
the* fe^eft teen th  cehtiipy,  have  alfo  produced  ufeful  works  on  biAory  and 
^figrapby.     Tlie  laitei^  has  written  the  life  of  Alexander,  the  hffbry  of 
tht.  Otlanums  in  verie  and  profe,  an  abridgment  of  the  bii^ory  of  Armenia, 
«n4- 4^rQ»t  geographical  itrcatifrs  on  the  Indias,  Perfia,  Armenia,  aikl 
^atolia.     Hie  wdrbs  are  in  tbe  library,  of  Melfrs.  Abro,  Armenians  at 
Cn^i^iM^    Jl^lcmKL'CiAMCiAN,  an  Armenian  friar  of  tbe  Cdnirent  of 
Venice,  has  publi(he<i.abtilory  of  his  country  from  its  origin  down  to  the 
prefent  age,  in  3  vols.  4to,  printed  at  Venice  in  1784.     This  author's 
cbief  je%;»  Mens  to  make,  converts  oLins  coontryroca  to^tha  €faufcli  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  the  Marquis  John  de.SBRFOS, 
ai  niatiw  of  Conftantrhopie;  who  has  given  an*abridgment  of  rbt  hiftory  of 
Armenia  in  Italian,  in  3  vols.  8vo.     His  work  is  alfo  defigned^to  make  Ca- 
tholics of  the  Armeniaxtfr  but  it  likewife  contains  fome  intereOing  parti- 
culars of  the  geography,  natii^ral  hiUory,fmd  commerce  of  Armenia." 

.  Ttie  above  authors  are  all  xhe  Armenian  hiilorians  from  Noah 
to  the  prefent,  aiid  yet  we  fliould  iii  vain  look  for  a  Herodotus, 
Folybius,.Livy,  or  Tacitus  annong  them.  Only  a  few  of  them. can 
claktt  tbe  merit  of  writing-  frhooth  fentences,  bint  vayit  of  them 
alcAiids,  even  id  the  partial  eftimation  of  their  advocates,  to  th& 
^tfUetlijgQity  of  hi(lorran;>.  Tbe  principal  work  of  peculiar  intereft 
v..  -      *.    ^     ^  in 
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ID  the  Anftentan  toqgue,  feenis  to  be  the  tranflndon  of  the  Old 
and  New  TeA^mentj  madc»  according  to  the  authors,  by  Mefrob, 
about  the  jear  453,  the  former  from  the  heft  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate then  to  be  found,  and  the  latter  from  the  bed  Greek  copies 
.at  Conilantinopie.  At  ihis  period  the  Armenian  alphabet  is  laid 
to  have  had  twenty-feven  'letters  without  one  vowel.  Mefrob  in* 
vented  feven  vowels,  and  made  the  alphabet  confifl  of  thirty«iix 
letters,  with  which  he  performed  th^exifting  tranflation,  that  ba9^ 
we  are  told,  remained  unaltered  either  in  word  or  letter  till  the  pre- 
fent  day.  •        • 

It  is  to  beregretted  that,  in  tliefe  polemical  fragments  of  biftoiy^ 
the  authors  fliould  havelbflronglymanifefied  adifpofition  toelevaite 
the  particular  merits  of  Armenia  fo  far  above,  their  juft  fcale^  afitft 
has  coniiderably  diminiihe^  the  ciedit  and  real  value  of  dlMi 
original  fadb  which  (hey  have  now  or  may  in  future  bring  t« 
light.  Neverthelefs,  we  apprehend  all  readers  of  hiftory  will 
think  their  time  not  altogether  loft  in  reading  the  prefent  volume, 
which  tends  to  elucidate  fouie  hitherto  imperfectly  known  faAs^r 
and  to  place  others  in  a  new  point  of  view,  not  difcreditable  to 
the  autnenticity  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  nor  to 
the  general  charadler  of  human  nature.  At  the  cbnclufion.  o^ 
this  volume,  the  authors  add  a  remark  that  (hould  not  pafs  un- 
noticed. After  ftating  that  the  laft  Armenian  king  was  of  the 
,  French  Himily  of  Lufignan,  they  obfcrve  that  the  Armenian 
^>irit  of  commerce,  and  their  ability  in  that  department  in  the 
£a(l  Indies,  ''  are  powerful  motives  for  cultivating  the  ac(|«iaint* 
ance  and  eftabliQiing  a  connection  with  the  people  of  that  intereft- 
ing  nation."  The  obiedl  then  of  this  work  of  our  authorij  taken 
in  coDJundion  with  the  late  proJe6b  of  organising  the  Jewsy  cann- 
not  be  miftaken.  To  eftablilh  ipies  and  money  dealers  as  con- 
mercial  agents  throughout  the  worlds  is  one  of  Buonaparte's 
favourite  proje<As ;  ihould  he  fncceed,  it  will  only  be  another  proof 
of  the  turpitude  of  men  and  the  imbecilitv  of  governments,  and 
Bo'l  of  the  profound  talents  or  fortune  of  tne  projeftor. 

J)u  Fluide^UuivcrfthdtfonJaiviti  et  de  tUtiUU  dtftt  M^iifiea^ 
,    tiom,  Si'c. 

On  the  Univcrfal  Fluid ^  its  A&ivity^  and  the  Utility  of  its  Mfo-» 
dijkatiom  by-  Animal  SuBftances  in  ihe  Treatment  of  Difeafcs. 
Addreffed  to  the  Students  who  attend  the  Courfes  of  all  the 
Branches  of  Phyfics.  Pp.  235,  6vo.  Paris,  1806.  Imported 
by  Ucconchy,    *4s  ()d. 

ANOTHER  laboured  attempt  to  revive  the  do^ine  of  animal 
magnetifm."^  The  author  avows  himfelf  indebted  to  Mefmcr  for 
all  bis  leading  principles^i  and  exclaims  againft  the  prejudices  and 

prepoffelfiona 
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pYep^fl^^fflons  which  r^je^led    th^   important  dite^yf^y,  of    hU^ 
mafter.    The  recent  di^overies  ta  galvanifnft  and  eledtftcity^  as. 
might  have  been  expeAed^  ^ave  cofitributed  to  revive  this  fcanda^ 
lous  dehifion.     In  180S  Buonaparte  offered  a  medsrt  itrorth  3000 
francs  (125/)  eveiry  year  for  the. beft.  experiments  'In*  eledricitf 
mid  galvanifm ;  and  to   the  perfon  who  Ihoald   Ofiake  -fucb  di^^< 
coVeries  as  Franklin  and  Volta,  the  fum  of  60,000  friancs  (aboot  * 
25000.  Thefe  rewards,  although  very  confideraWe  in  any  coutitry;  '  ^ 
have   riot   been   productive  of  thelerfft  advantage   to  fcience. 
Either  Buonaparte  found  another  ufe  for  the  moneys  or  the  Gal- 
vanic Society  did  not  pofTefs  talents  fufficient .  tQ  make  fuch  ez-' 
periments  (we  believe  both  cafes  to  be  the  truth),  and  this  pom^ 
pous  decree  in  favour  of  the  fciences  bas  yet  remained,  and   is 
Jikely  to  remain,  adead  letter^ like  the  many  tbpuland  decreesof 
the  flimous  Convention^  .The  vain  hope  of  gaining-one  c^f  thefe  in* 
tangible  inedals.has  ftimulated  the  anonymous  author' of  this  vo-p 
Inme  to  publifh  his  experiments  on  what  he  calls  the  univerfal 
fluid ;  and  however  ridiculous  and  abfurd  it  may  be^  we  cannot 
fay  that  the  writer  manifefts  a  greater  want  of  talents  than  the 
members  of  the  Galvanic  Society  have  done  in  their  pr/<V(  brochure 
of  ninety  orone  hundred  pages,  the  reftlt  of  feveral  years  refearchns^ 
in  which  not  one  original  f»^  is  to  be  found,  and  which  confifts    ' 
of  fads  and  obiervations  entirely  tranflat^d  from  the  difcoveries 
of  Volta,  Mr.  Davy,  and  other  Engfilh  and  Germahphilofophers! 
We  (hall  tranflate  a  few  of  the  author's  axioms. or  preliminary 
notions  of  what  he  is  pleafed  to  denominate  ihc  uriiverjat fluid.    ^ 

'**  1»  One^uid  penetrates  the  ftibdances  of  tbe  three  kingdoms,  the  ani* 

inal,  vegetable,  and  minora!  (fay  Mcflrs.  Briffon,  Gouilier,  and  Marivetz). 

2*  This  Auid  mary  be  defignated  under  the  name  of  the  univerfal  fluids 

9.  Every  'fubfiance.in  the  three  kingdoms  is  organized  to  receive  and 

IBodify  it  in  the  manniar  mod  cotivtaient  ta  .its  life  and  to  its  f xifteoce.  . 

4.  One  of  tl^c^  properfics.  of  |^bt>  duid  i($  to  communicate  itfelf  from  one 

fubftance  to  ai^qtber^^f  tbe  .fame  kingdom.     5^  It  alfo  paflos  from  on^ 

fubilance   to  another  of  a  difierent  ki-n^dom.     6.  Animal  fubdances  mo* 

dify  this  fluid  with  more  energy  sind  advantage  to  the  animal,  than  the 

vegetable  and  mineral  fubd^nc^  of  the  two  other  kingdoms.      7.  Tbe 

organs  modify  it  in  proportion  to  theiV  tone  and  tbeiir  elaiticityr    S.  Life, 

health,  and  the    deHru^fon  of  the  animal,  depend  on   the  prefence,  the 

energy,  and  the  pfivittloti  of  "this  fluid,      g.  When  thefe  two  elTential 

quahties,    tbe  tone  and  elaflicity,  e.xid,  tbe  mcchanifm  i^f  the  organs 

attraA  and  modify  the  fluid.  ,  10.  In  this  ftate  the  animal  enjoys*  health 

(the  human  animnl  is  here  underftood).     11.  Health  lofcs  its  enei]gy, 

and  dife'afe  comaiences  when  an  ob(lru6lion  in  the  vafcular  fv(tem  con* 

drains  and  pains  the  organs,  whofe  mechanifm  then  imperfe^ly  attrti^  the 

fluid.     12.  Difeafe.  takes  place  and  pains  are  felt  \\hen  the  little  fluid  at-   - 

traced  is  not  (^flicief^t  to  remove  the  obflrudlion.     13.  In  this  flate  of 

the  difeafe,  an  addition  of  the  fluid  communicated  augments  the  powers 

of  the  organical  mechanifm  :  the  flruggle  of  nature  H;;ainll  the  difeafe  is 

•     '  ''^      •  "'  eflablifliea 
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rftAblifhed  nntk  ^t^fef  energy.  14.  An  snfmtl  fub(l«Q<tt  #hoI«r<mi6  fttti 
imaloj^ous  comni4oiaiteB  tlie  fluid  to  fln  fttiinml  ftlMaooe  difenfed.  15* 
The  a^rvaft  muke  fi  part  of  thft  inftromenr^i  (if  the  mcchanifa  of  afprfation 
cf  this  fluid*  16.  Th<^'  ftre  ftimuliited  tttd  irritift«d  when  tb«  coromvmca- 
|ii>n  of  the  fluid,  u  made  through  medianu  not  aa«U>|(oa.«.  17*  The 
nmliurns  n(4  iuuUoj^k  to  the  animal  are  the  fubCUncet^  of  the  mineral 
kiiigdofn.  18.  The  etedhcal  machine  coninninicates  the  fluid  through 
mediums  not.aualogous.  19*  It  is  the  fame  with  the' galvanic  apparatus. 
23.  The  matciial  analogy  between  Hnimaf  and  Hnimal  exiitb  inJe- 
p«*ndent  of. all  aflinity  and  relation  foreign  to  the  matter  and  to  the  con* 
flitution  of  the  orjians,  34,  Perfons,  abfuluteTy  flrangers  to  each  oUier. 
iivrlf  feci,  at  firft  view,  the  exiftehce  of  thi**  annU'^y.  25.  A  motion  01 
gnT>d-\viil  Hhd  a  fentiment  af  preference  determine  in  favour  of  art  in* 
iividnfti,  of  vvhofe  m<irat  qualities  we  know  nothing.  2f).  in  the  planet* 
aty  fyftem  in  -^liidi  thn  gkibethat  we  inhabit  revolves,  the  funis  the 
mnvei*  iind  regulator  of  the  univerful  flukl.  27 •  The  referiroir  of  tbia  flofd 
»  the  earth/' 

Ttic  aulhoF  continues  bis  axioms  lilt  the  80tTi  number;  but 
tliey  contain  only  details  of  the  known  operations  of  the  ele<5lnc 
is  u  id*  ex  pie  (Ted  in  a  dogmaticjargan,without  either  novelty  or  origiii- 
alily.  Many  of  the  above  propofitions  are  very  common  truifiBSi 
ethers  are  doubtful,  and  Ibme  extremely  rifible,  confidpred  as  the 
enunciation  of  phyfical  phenomena.  Of  the  latter  kind  are  tbe 
£4th  and  25lh^  which  are  not  phyfical  principles  or  depending 
on  any  fluid,  but  mctaphyfical  ones^  (as  Lavater  has  obferved  long 
before  this  writer)  the  rel'ult  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas. 

The  apphcation  of  the  eledric  and  galvanic  apparatus  is  nexi 
rontidered  by  our  author;  and  he  gives  an  explutialion  of  Mef- 
ntert  ma^neiical  troughs,  which  were  to  cure  all  difeafea.  S&mr 
nambu/ijniy.  however,  is  the  favourite  topic  of  this  writefi  and  hrs 
experiments  to  animalize  this  univeilul  fluid.  He  cannot  de^ 
termine,  indeed,  whether  focnnainbolifoi  was  the  difcdvery  of 
Mefiner  or  his  pupils,  but  he  treats  it  as  one  of  tbe  moft  import- 
ant inventions  in  the  annals  of  man,  and  coatends  that  the  doc^ 
ioT»  flionld  be  the  adminifirators  of  the  tranfmiiTion  of  the  oniver- 
fal  fluid  by  this  means.  It  appears  that  his  fyftem  h  fomewhaC 
fimilar  to  that  praAifed  by  the  late  De  Maytieduc  iti  this  country^ 
und  that,  to  communicate  this  univerfal  fluid,  be  has  recourfe  to 
grofsly  indelicate  manudn6tion.  The  following  fentences  are 
curious  from  fuch  u  profeflbr. 

**  The  enemies  ot ftmnamhul\fm  exclaim,  that  aT!  thefe  pretended  won- 
ders nro  but  impoflures,  the  fport  of  delirious  imaginations,  the  intrigues 
of  filly  mean  women,  the  frauds  of  intriguers.  But  they  examine  nothing. 
Tlie  partifans  of  the  new  dodrine  prcferve  fllence,  and  take  the  part  of 
not  provoking  injuries,  which  are  not  reafons,  and  of  appealing  to  time, 
which  in  wearing  out  many  things  cflaLlinies  others. 

"  The  pradlice,  however,  of  this  new  fyflem,  was  condemned  befoire  tbe 
tribunal  of  decency  and  good  manners.    Although|  in  this  rcfped^  tbeire 
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was  im  foifvno  jodgmtnt,  yet  nodftfty,  awik^  to  its  rigiitt,  .vamifei&^  its 
repugnance.  Few  perfions  •Iter  this  would  expoft:  tbeitfelves  to  be  oon* 
iidered  a«  abafiiig^  decorum,  or  to  be  iiclors  in  fcejjes  wher^  they  were 
.e.^ppfed  to  any  diiHiger.  The  reproach  contained  in  \kk  accufation  ii  not 
^  mth^Hifoundatum;  but  it  is  uppliciible  ia  x\\^  Tittiiigs  at  the  magnetJe 
irwgks  (biiqueis)^  Wt/men  in  crijes,  (^bandoned  to  convulfive  iits,  agitata 
JDg  and  roiling  tbemkelves  uii  iHaltiellad,  did  not  prefent  a  very  pui^e  ptc« 
Cure  of  public  deeoium.** 

It  is  ID  vain  the  author  endeavours  to  defend  ttiis  infamous  jm- 
. .po'durej  which  is  only  deiigned  to  pamper  and  llimulate  the  jvoft 
Brutal  appetites.  The  delufions  of  Parkinil*ii  and  other  popular ' 
remedies  for  difeal'esare  innocent  fo  far  as  relates' to  decorum  and 
niodefty ;  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe  in  the  ufe  of  this  univerfal  fluid  and 
Ibmnambulifm.  The  whole^  indeed^  of  the  author's  experiments  in 
caufins;  fleep  and  operating  on  hh  Jhmnambuli,  have  been  per- 
formed ony^me/e^f«,  vulgar,  fiily  women  labouring  under  ameuor- 
rhoea,  when  their  general  debility  was  fuch  as  to  make  tliem  both 
extremely  fufcepUble  of  the  power  of  elcdlricity,  and  ready  to 
believe  in  the;  eiiicacy  of  any  ridiculous  maooeuvra)  which  aa 
artful  man  might  propofe. 

It  appears^  indeed^  not  only  from  the  obfervatioos  on  this  re- 
medy in  the  volume  before  us,,  but  alto,  by  the  French  journals, 
that  the  dodlors  of  Lyons  (the  Lamp&cus  of  France),  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Geneva,  had  made  fome  experiments  on  a  fomnambulo 
in  the  courfe  of  1S06«  and  that  they  believed  in  its  efficacy,  whilil 
the  medical  profeflbrs  of  Paris  treated  it  with  a  ju(l  contempt. 
Still,-  however,  it  ha^  a  few  votaries,  although,  according  to  our 
laatborj  it  is  only  ufeful  in  cafes  of  ob(iru<^ion,  and  even  then  the 
difficulties  attending  its  adminiflration  (the  phyJcian  being  oblig- 
ed to  fit  at  his  patient's  fide  the  greater  part  of  (he  day)  feeia 
infuperable.  Other  caufes,  indeed,  might  be  afligned  for  the  zeal 
of  its  partizans,  but  as  they  are  only  fit  for  the  minds  of  French- 
oien,  it  is  propev  they  (hould  remain  tliere. 

Upon  tne  whole,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  fomnambulifm,  or 
the  efiecls  of  the  univerfal  Quid,  are  likely  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  as.  the  volume  before  us  difplays  the  tru^ 
fpirit  of  chadatanifm,  by  claiming  belief  without  ailigDing  either 
caufes,  or  means  of  producing,  the  eifedls  here  related.  The  au- 
thor,, indeed,  has  taken  futticient  cai*e  that  \}one  of  his  readers 
(hall  be  able  to  ufe  this  fuppofed.  remedy  from  the  initrudioui 
contained  ia  this  work. 

^■MBagassaaaga— — aaaagaga  ii      i         ik ,     ■  1 1    j  j,^i^ 
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Tahltau  MitAodiqui  de$  Efpices  Mhterales. 

A  Stfjiematical  View  of  the  Mineral  Species,  prefcntifig  a  complete 
Series  of  iheir  Characters^  arid  tht  Nomencidtitre  of  their  ^dr- 
Tietie^ ;  eitraQed  from  Mr.  Hauy's  Treaiife  on  Mineralogy, 
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and  augmented  hf  tie  NewDifhoveries:  to  which  ore  added, 
an  Inmeation  oj  the  Habits  or  Bearings  -(Gifinens)  of  every 
Species,  and  an  abridged  Defcription  of  tie  CoUe&ion  of 
Minerals  in  the  Mufeum  of  riatural  Hijlory.  By  J.  A.  II. 
Lucas,  Jun.y  Aflirtaot  Keeper  of  the  Galleries  oF  the  Mufeum 
of  Natural  Hiftbry.  Part  the  Firfi.  Printed  with  the  Jppro^ 
bation  of  the  Adminijiratite  Jyembly  of  the  Profrffors  at  the 
Mufeum*    Pp.  410>8vo.    Pari8/l806.   Imported  by  Deconchy. 

ONE  of  the  greateft  obftacles  to  the  general  reception  of  any 
fcienufic  fyftem,  is  that  of  its  being  conveyed  in  many  new  and 
unufual  terms.  It  is  but  a  veryfmall  number  even  of  profefled 
philofophefs,  thai  can  deliberately  fit  down  and  commence  the 
liudy  of  any  fcience,  the  principles  of  which  are  unfolded  by  words 
with  which  the  mind  cannot  immediately  aflbciate  the  correfpond- 
ing  ideas,  and  which  muft  be  learned  in  the  fame  maimer  as  the 
grr.mmar  of  a  foreign  or  dead  language.  It  is  to  this  caufe  muft 
"be  principally  Jifcribed  the  flow  progrefs  of  M.  Haiiy's  fyftem  of 
cryltallography,  and  his  arrangement  of  the  mineral  fpecies,  of 
which  it  forms  the  bafis.  The  fubjet^^  it'  muft  be  confefled,  is  ia 
itfelf  naturally  difficult  and  ^^bftrufe ;  and  the  prefent  negledled 
•ftatc  of  mathematical  knowledge  contributed  no  little  to  ren- 
der M.  Haiiy's  geometry  highly  alarming  to  the  modern  foppery 
of  fcience.  Neverthelefs,  tne  numbers  who  have  fubmitted  to 
the  labour  pf  perfeflly  comprehending  the  author's  principles  arc 
far  fronfi  being  inconfiderable;  and  perhaps  we  may  venture  to 
add,  that  not  one  of  thofe  have  reafon  to  complain  of  mifapply- 
itig  their  lime,  of  to  regret  that  they  have  not  acquired  more 
a*Ecurate  phyfical  knowledge  than  they  otherwife  could  have  at- 
tained. Tins  fa6l  will  doubtlefs  tend  to  render  it  more  permao* 
ent;  and  experience  (hews  us^  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  fexual  fyftem 
of  Linnaeus,  that  If  a  barbarous  and  uncouth  language  at  firft  re* 
tards  the  progrefs  of  a  fy(tem,  it  ultimately  contributes  in  a  fiilt 
liigher  degree  to  its  permanency,  and  men  adiiere  to  it  not  fo  much 
from  a  convidlion  of  its  fuperiority  as  from  the  adlual  faifiiliarity 
of  its  language  and  the  difficulty  of  funerfeding  it  by  a  more  cor- 
re<5l  and  philofophical  arrangement  ana  nomenclature.  The  num«> 
ber  of  vain  and  abfurd  fyilems  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
France  has  aUb  fubje(5led  the  prefent  to  a  temporary  fuipicioa 
and  contempt,  as  if  of  a  (imilar  charaAer. 

The  work  of  M .  Haiiy,  however,  has  another  obftacle  to  en- 
counter, that  of  th^  rival  fyftem  of  Warner.  The  latter,  it  muft 
km  eonfefled,  is  a  formidable  antagonift ;  not-from  ks  •great  deplh 
of  feientific  refearch,  for  to  this  it  does  not  pretend,  but  from'  its 
greater  facility  of  acquifition,  from  its  vulgar  nomenclatwe,  and, 
above  all,  froni  its  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  fafliionabie  philo- 
fophcrs  who  may  thence  become  eafily  acquainted  with  the  ap« 
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Tpellation*  of  a  ievr.fiones^  wiih  names  which  (bper6cial  iQind« 
•may  thiok  conftttaie  a  knowledge  of  fcjience^  but  whicb>  in  faA, 
often  convey  no  determinate  ide&s  and  when  they  do,  they  mif*- 
•reprefent  even  the  external  charadlers  of  the  obje^s  deiignated. 
As  an  inftance  of  the  latter  circumftance,  we  might  mention  the 
fulphatof  ftrontian,  which  Mr.  Werner  hns  thought  proper  to  de- 
nominate ctlejiinc,  r.  c;  fky-blue,  although,  even  according  to  his 
own  defcription^  but  very  few  varieties  of  it  poiTefs  this  colour, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  is  either  a  bright  or  a  yellowifli  white, 
and  not  blue,  as  its  name  imports.  This,  however^  is  but  one  of 
the  numerous  inftances  that  might  be  given  of  the  abfolutely  falfe 
ideas  inculcated  by  the  Wernerian  nomenclature  founded  on  cxv 
ttrnal  charaBers ;  and  on  which  a  fyftem  has  been  ere^^ed  not  only 
of  mineralogy,  but  alfo  of  geology,  which,  like  moft  other  abfurd  or 
unfounded  lyftems,  can  boait  of  its  numerous  and  enthufialiic 
followers,  efpecially  among  thofe  fuperficial  amateurs  of  the  na- 
tural fciences  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  chcmiftry. 
The  Wernerians,  indeed,  openly  avow  their  ignorance  and  their 
contempt  of  all  chemical  fcience,  and  build  their  puerile  fydem  en- 
tirely on  the  external  appearances  of  the  fubftances  under  con- 
iidera\ion^  although  it  were  juA  as  wife  for  a  phyfician  to  exult 
in  his  total  ignorance  of  the  materia  medica,  of  a  iurgeon  of  ana- 
tomy, as  a  mineralogilt  of  chemical  analyfis. 
.  Bdt^  leaving  the  fyftem  of  Werner,  and  the  abortive  attempt 
made  by  a  northern  profeflbr  to  familiarife  it  to  Engliih  roioeralor 
gifts,  we  willingly  turn  to  the  prefent  work/  which  was  certainly 
Tery  much  wanted,  as  well  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  to  dii'*- 
feminate  in  a  more  portable  form  the  generall  principles  and 
method  propofed  by  M.  HaHy.  This  firft  pait  of  M.  Lucas';} 
work  confiih  of  an  abridged  expoiition  of  Haiiy's  tri^atife ;  a  view 
of  the  phyiical,  geometrical,  ana  chemical  characters  employed  lo 
difcover  mineral  fubftanices;  the  names  of  the  principles  compof- 
ing  minerals,  and  the  diitribution  of  the  latter  into  clafles,  orders, 
genera,  and  fpecies.  Tiiefe  \xe  followed  by  an  indication  of  the 
chara<5lers  proper  to  each  fpecies,  and  a  nomenclature  of  the  va- 
rieties of  forms,  whether  determinable,  indeterminable,  or  imita- 
tive, which  the  fame  fpecies  js  capable  of  offering. 

"  .^  All  this  firfl  pdrt,*'  fays  M.  Lucas,  "  is  faithfully  extracted  from  the 
Treatife  on  Mineralogy  by  M.  Haiiy,  of  wliich  it  pr^ Cents,  a  fuccin^ 
analyfis,  and  forn^s  what  I  call  a  fyfleroatic  view  of  the  mineral  ipeciiss 
{TMeaM.Melhodiqut  des  Efptces  Mineraksjx  In  an  appendix,  under  the 
ti/i\e  o£ 'Additions  and  Corrccticns,  I  have  united  all  the  knowledge  acquired 
and  obfervations  made  by  the  prolciTor  (llauy)  and  other  mincralugifts« 
fince  the  firft  publication  of  the  original  wqrk  to  the  prefent  day.  Thefe 
^^dditioQs.are  fallowed  by  a  view  of  the  cryiiaHine  forms  of  mineral  fub- 
ilanceSy  and  a  defcripUon  of  the  order  in  which  the  minerals  are  arranged 
ia  th^^leries  of  the  Mufeum  of  Natural  Uiftory.    The  fecond  part  in 
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to  be  parttetilftrly  devoted  to  the  geneiml  hiftofy  of  tli4  iaineifl 
fpecies,  and  h  d«fcnpiioii  of  the  moft  remarkable  fpecimeos  in  the  coUcc- 
tion  of  the  Mufeunu  It  will  idlb  {xrefeot  the  fynovyma  of  the  old  French 
Itiid  German  tames  undiei:  wbkh  the  fame  mineral  fUhftaaees  have  been 
known.  What  I  have  particularly  aimed  at.  Is  to  give  precife  informa- 
titm  on  the  fituation  or  manner  of  exineoco  of  minerals  in  the  bofom  of 
the  earth,  and  to  notice  thv  matter  which  accompanies  them,  or  ferves»  to 
fupport  them.'^ 

'  As  M.  Haiiy's  method  is  ftill  very  iiDpcrfe(5lly  known  in  this 
country,  we  (oall  pr^ieot  our  readers  with  the  prefent  brief  ex- 
potition  of  it.  The  author  being  a  pupil  of  M.  Haiiy,  whq  hos 
alfo  revifed  this  volume,  we  tnay  conclude  that  this  view  is  correcl 
and  agreeable  to  the  original  defigns  of  the  proA^flbr. 

"  The  dired  objed  of  the  work  of  M.  llaiiy  on  cryftallography  h  to 
luute  togciheri  in  the  jefults  of  a  mathematical  theory,  wbofe  data  are 
founded  on  obfervation,  the  varieties  of  regular  forms  which  belong  to  each 
mineral  fpecies.  To  this  €X\d  the  author  determines,  from  the  refult  of 
mechanical  divifion,  the  primitive  form  or  nucleus  of  minerals;  and  in 
fubmitting  to  calculation  the  laws,  according  to  which  the  lamina  applied 
to  the  nucleus  decreafe, 'by  the  fubtradion  of  one  or  more  ranges  of 
moleaiies,  be  obtains  all  the  Ibcondary  forms  which  belong  to  any 
mineral  under  confideration. 

'*  This  theory,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  ferves  to  explain  the  variation 
of  form«  of  which  the  fame  fubftance  is  fufceptible,  furniflies.the  moAad^ 
vanttgeoas  means  of  meihodically  dcfcribtng  thefe  forms,  from  their  reU- 
tioh  to  one  another  and  to  .the  primitive  form,  and  of  charaderizing  tkeni 
^y  the  value  of  their  angles,  without  which  their  defcription  is  nece(farity 
vague  and  infufficient.  But  it  is  not  confined  to  offering  the  bed  defcrip* 
tive  method,  relative  to  the  mofi  important  branch  of  mineralogy;  it 
extendi  its  influence  to  the  whole  fcicnce  in  giving  a  folid  bafi$  to  the 
claiFification  of  the  mineral  fpecies,  M  Hauy  defiiH>s  the  word  fpecies,  in 
mineralogy,  to  fignity  'acolle^ion  of  bodies  whofc  integral  molecules  are 
iimilar,  and  of  the  fame  compofition/  According  to  his  jdca&,  mineral 
have  at  once  a  geometrical  and  a  chemical  limit  or  terminus:  the  oYle  Con- 
iiOs  in  the  invariable  form 'of  the  in icgral  molecule,  and  the  other  in  the 
compofition  of  the  fame  molecule.  M.  Hwiiy  prelers  employing  the  fii'ft 
of  tbefe  limits  for  the  determination  of  the  fpecies,  as  minerals  in  general 
beiug  more  or  lefs  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matter,  it  often  happens  that 
the  refults  of  an  anal3fis  reprefent  but  impcrle^ly  the  chemical  li^iit  or 
termintis,  whilft  the  mechanical  divifion  gives  conltantly  the  fame  form  of 
molecule,  without  the  Ifaft  variation.  Uut,  a  fiilt  (Ironger  rcafon  in  favour  of 
the  preference  given  to  the  geometrical  terminw,  i«  that  the'nunemlc^ft''  i^ 
an  obferver  of  nature,  and  that,  in  the  order  of  the  means  which  he  employ i 
to  attain  his  objeA,  the  fiift  rank  ooght  to  be  given  to  thofc  uhich  are  tha 
mod  acceflible,  the  mod  palpable,  and  the  molt  immediate.  It  is  thcrefora 
eafy  to  conceive  how  much  chemiAry  in  this  reipedt  yields  to  geometry, 
which  confines  itfcirto  the  divtfion  of  a  crydal^  to  determine  the  form  of  a 
molecule  which,  indeed,  cfcapes  the  eves  by  its  fmallneffy  but  whicK  may 
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hit  deligftecl,  iroitfited  in  wood,  or  otlie^ire  rf  prefented  even  in  the  frag- 
ments taken  from  a  cryftal,  by  the  aid  of  an  operation  purely  raechanicaL 
In  fupport  of  this  method,  it  Is  ohferved  that  the  fpedfijC-  charaders  in 
aoolo^  are  taken  from  ihe  mechanifm  of  the  animal  economy ,  and  the 
ii&ds  which  refoit  from  comparative  anatomy. 

.  *^  When  the  integral  molecule*  belong  excluflvely  to  a  determmed  com^ 
bination  of  the  compoling  principles,  it  is  fufficient  alone  to  diftingui(h|t 
"without  any  equivocation,. the.  relative  fpecies  of  this  combination.  But; 
there  exift  forms  of  molecules  which  are  common  to  feveral  different  fpe- 
cies,  and  until  the  prefent  peri6d  thefe  forms  were  among  tbofe  which  have 
k  particular  charader  of  fymmetry  and  regularity,  and  which  were  lik^ 
Inodels  with  refpeA  to  other  forms.  In  this  cafe»  it  is  only  necelfary  td 
aifociate  another  chara^r  to  that  which  is  taken  from  the  (Irudure,  in 
.order  to  determine  the  fpecies  under  confideration.  Thus,  the  property 
of  diflblving  in  water,  added  to  the  cubical  form,  determines  the  muriat; 
of  foda;-join  to  the  fame  form  the  property  of  becomiAg  eledric  by  beaC^ 
and  you  ihall  have  a  borat  of  magnefia.  The  type  of  the  fpecies  oneo 
^determined,  it  is  eafy  to  mark  the  connedion  of  the  varieties  of  cryftalli* 
sation  which  belong  to  the  lame  fubftance,  in  aifuring  ones  felf,  by  meant 
^fthe  theory  of  d^rements,  that  all  |hfir  forms,  even  thofe  which  do  not 
retain  any  trace  of  the  primitive  form,,  are  dofely  allied  with  it*.  Vf'uk, 
refped  to  varieties  in  fibrous,  granulated  or  compad  maiTes,  in  which  the 
type  Hill  exids,  indeed,  but  without  being  recognizable^  their  determinar 
lion  depends  on  the  phyfical  or  chemical  properties  of  the  bodies,  fuch  as 
the  hardhefsefti mated  from  certain  terms  of  comparifon,  tb^  fpecific 
gravity  afcertained  by  means  of  an  inftrument  which  gives  it  with  fuffi- 
cient precilion,  the  ele^ricity^  adian  of  the  acids,  of  fire,  SiC.  &c.  Thefe 
qualities  which,  in  cryfials  whofe  fubfiance  is  commonly  more  homogene- 
ous, rife,  as  it  were,  to  their  true  ftation,  and  continue  to  exift  even  when 
the  imprint  of  the  molecule  is  efl^ced ;  and  as  the  alterations  which  thejr 
oyperience  are  tufficiently  flight,  they  may  ftill  ferve  to  charadierize  tho 
bodies  poffefling  them.  As  to  the  genera  and  fuperior  'divifidhSi  M,  Haiiy 
lias  eftablifiied  them  on  the  conftituent  principles  or  chemical  properties 
common  to  all  the  fubftances  comprehended  in  the  fame  divifion*  .  •  . 
*'  This  method  difiers  from  others,*  in  efiablifhing  nothing  arhi^nirilyi  and 
,it  is  originally  foi^nded  on  the  refqlt  of  laws  to  which  the  mod  perfeft 
minerals  are  fubjeded  in  their  formation*  It  has  tbe^  ch^raQer  of  a  trua 
iyfiem^  which  ought  to  be  fuch  that  all  thofe  who  will  apply  its  principles 
'may  attain  the  fame  refuUs,  and  agree  with  each  other 'on  the  number  and 
diflindion  of  the  fpecies.  If  it  undergoes  modifications^  tliey  muil  arife 
*  either  from  difcoveries  which  will  enrich  the  fcience  with  new  fpecies,  or 
from  a  more  exa<S  application  of  its  principles  than  the  fubje^s  in  the 
.'kands  of  the  author  permitted  him  to  make.*^ 

'^mmmmmma^m^mj^^mm    i  up    i    ■  ■         i       i  — i— ■■— ^ii^m^i^—       I  ii  >        I       |».*^— «  i  i'     *■ 

*  .  •  • 

*  M»  Lacas  obferves  in  a  m^te,  that  the  (lady  which  confifts  in  the 

application  of .  geometry  concerns  only  tkt  author  of  the  fyAe.ro,  but  that 

^others  may  ye/ifyy  >y  meant  oi  i\^.  fimffmnetrtf  the  angles  which  havo 

been  determined  by  calculation.    This  remark  obviates  an  objedion  tp 

tli^a  method  foooded  on  the- neceflSty  of , being  aa  expert  geomectieiany 

.and  leaves  it  open  to  the  commoneft  capacity. 
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The  above  pariiculfti^s  convdy  a  compreheofive  new  of  the  fbiid«4 
mental  principleB  of  thU  fyftem^  which  in  what  rdales  to  cryftallo* 
gxaphy  is  unqaeftioDablvffAiiided  on  a  truly  foientific  and  perma* 
sent  bafis.  Totbe  lainerdlogiccd  claffificatton  we  regret  that  we  can* 
not  yet  attribute  an  e<j[ual  degree  of  merit.  Many  lerioas  obje&iont 
mlgnt  be  nrsed  agatnft  it^  and  among  others  that  of  having  fb 
BMiTiy  appendixes,  and  of  not  inciladin^  neither  primary  nor  fecond* 
ary  rocks,  and  numerous  common  nrinerals.  That  it  is  fufceptibte 
of  cohfiderable  improvements,  however,  the  additiont  and  coT" 
rr^tons  here,  communicated  under  the  iniPpeiftion  of  the  author, 
fuflicientlv  prove.  We  (hall  notice  the.moreMmporlant  alterations 
in  the  order  of  the  claffificatioo. 

.  The  firft  clals  has  experienced  a  new  divifion  and  definitioib 
)t  originally  confifted  of  ^'  acidifiabie  iiibftances  cobttpofed  of  an 
afiid  united  to  aa  earth  or  an  alkali,  and-  fometimes  tplM>th.^  The 
aew  definition  is  ''  aeidifiable  fubftanoes  compoCed  of  an  acid, 
4flietber  free  or  unked  to  one  or  more,  earths,  or  to  an  alkali>  and 
Ibnetimes  to  the  one  and  the  other.*'  **  This  clafs,"  fays  M« 
Lncas, ''  is  now  divided  into  four  orders ;  liie  *  fit'ft,  being  ne#l3r 
eftabliihed,  comprehends  the  ^re^  aeidifiable  Jiib/tances;  the 
feeond,  the  earthy  aeidifiahle  fubftances;  the  thud,  the  afkaline 
ccidifidBte  fubjlanees ;  dnd  the  fourth,  alkatino-terreous  acidifi^ 
tUfle  Jubjiances/*  The  firft  order  ponfifts  of  two  fpecies,  the  Uil- 
phunc  and  boracic  acids.  Of  all  tbe  acids,  no  inore  than  thefe 
two  are  foond  pure  or  detached  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  of  conrfe  thej 
'.are  the  only  ones  which  can  properly  belong  to  mineralogy. 
The  feeond  order  is  alfo  formed  into  two  divifions ;  **  acidifiaUe 
iubftances  of  a  fimple  bafe ;  and  aeidifiable  fubftances  of  a  double 
bafe."  The  former  of  tliefe  divifions  embraces  cafbonat  of  liQM^ 
«if  which  .M.  Haiiy,  fince  tbe  poblioation  of  his  tieatife,  has  ''  den 
4ermined,  defcribed  aed  defigned  thirteen  yarieties  of  new'forma 
in  this  fpeeiet."  This  nnmber  added  to  fixty  formerly  deferibed 
makes  the  nnmber  of  the  varieties  of  carbonat  of  lime  amount  to 
feventy-three  with  thirty*two  fub-varielies,  befides  fix  fub-fpecie$ 
(one  of  which,  aluminous  carbonat,  has  been  fuppreiTed,  and  pearly 
carbonat  added),  containmg  eighteen  varieties  and  fub-varieties. 
t)f  this  fnecies  and  its  fub-ipecies  there  are  now  one  hundred  and 
twenty-^tnree  diftindl  fpecimens  defcribed  by  M;  Uaiiy.  If  to 
thefe  we  add  the  nhoiphats,  fluats,  fulphats,  nitrats  i^nd  arfeniats 
of  lime,'  we.Ihall  then  be  acquainted  with  the  mineralo^ical  cIuh 
raSers  of  one  hundred  and .  feventy-five  different  combinations  of 
lime,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  two  varieties,  the  pH* 
•luitive  and  amorphoas  magnefian  earbonats,  are  more  or  IdTs  ad« 
'vaotageons  to  vcqi^tation,  alia  afeful  as  manures.  Mr.  Jamefon 
iia  hh  Oerman-Englifli  fyftem  of  mttbrdoigj  has  oftly  defcfibedT 
'Ihoty^ght  fpecies  of  lime. 

Itappeai:s  fiom  ifv  Hmf$  Ofcov^iet  that  Wemeif's  4^r 

.      '      -  -        -  .: j^' 
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(ih^pUofpholiieof  Kirwan)  and  hvA  fpargdjlem  (afparagos  fione) 
an  ooly  two  names  for  the  fame  fabftaoce,  the  uDibiDary  phof* 
phat  of  lime  of  the  cryftallographer.  This  is  another  proof  of 
the  errors  and  confoiion  tbkt  muft  ever  attend  a  fyftem  ifbicli 
^Yea  names  and  diftia^tions  to  mineral  fcibftanoes  witbeatpre- 
iDoaflj  fubmitting  tbera  to  chemical  analyfis  or  fome  othec;  pro^ 
Ms,  fuch  as  the  admeafurement  of  their  eryftals^  to  afcertaia 
their  inherent  qaalities.  M.  j^aiiy  has  alfo  arranged  in  his  lyf* 
tarn  two  fobftanoes  which  under  the  German  names  offshammtrd^ 
(foaming  oarib)^  the  filtery  chalk  of  Kirwan,  and  fcfuefer  fpaik 
(ftlatefpar)^  the  Argentine  of  Kirwan^  he  had  placed  in*  his  firft 
appenoiji.  Thefe  two  fabftances  now  form  a  fab^fpeeies  which  the 
anthor  denominates'  pearly  carbonate  of  lime.  Vanquelrn  analyfed 
the  foimer  of  thefe  minerals^  and  found  it  to  confifi  almoft  en* 
t^raly  of  oarbenat  of  lime  united  to  a  fmall  portion  of  a  matter^ 
which-  he  called  talcky  (pt  refembKog  talc)^  that  gave  it  a  foliated 
textnre  and  pearly  afpea.  The  fubftaace  which  Bfochaat  and 
other  Wemerians  lias  denominated  native  magnefiai  and  '^  whichy*^ 
fays  M.  Lucas, ''  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Dr.  Mitehel^  a  learned 
Bnglifli  minendogift,  to  wnom  we  are  indebled  for  its  difeovery^ 
contains  only  raameia  and  carbonic  acid  in  nearly  equal  por^ 
tions,  is  for  M.  Iiaiiy  a  pore  carbonat  of  magnefia.  When  ha 
fhall,  ha ve  determined  its  chara^rs  according  to  bis  method^  the 
£)iceous  carbonat  of  magnefia,  a  mineral  fabftance  foand  afr 
Cafiella^Monte  in^ Piedmont,  and  analyfed  by  Goytoo^  who  makes 
It  confiff  of  magnefia  ^.3^  carbonic  acid  46,  filex  14.2,  water  12, 
iron  and  lols  1 .5,  that  now  reprefents  h  Ibecies,  will  then  be  only  a 
fub-fpecies  of  the  carbonat  ox  magnefia. 

'  The  author  has  here  colIe6ied  a  confiderable  mais  of  intereding 
information  in  thefe  additions  and  corre(£lions  to  M.Haiiy'sorigjnu 
freatife,  which  does  credit  both  to  his  indufiry  and  bis  talents* 
The  topaz,  which  h^  hitherto  been  confidered  as  omiainiiis 
only  earthy  matter,  and  when  formerly  analyzed  by  Vauquelin 

S'  ^lded  hot  SI  filex  and  6&  aiomin,  is  now  annoonced  by  M, 
^uroth  to  M.  Haay  as  a  f&Iind  fubftanoe,  which  the  laitet  has 
denoauiiated  alamino^s  float  of  filex.  Vauquelin,  in  a  recent 
walyfis,  found  the  topaz  of  Saocony  to  contain  SO  filex,  50  akmin, 
and  ttmn  Id  to  90 fluoric  acid.  "  We  (hall  therefore  be  forced  in 
futnre,^  obfervsesthis  chemifl;,  **  to  confider  the.  topazes  as  faline^fub* 
fiances;  and  we  will  not  unqueftiooably  tegwd^  without  fome. 
degree  of  fiicprize,  a  coosbination,  in  whid»  fo  much  fiuorie  acid^ 
mten,  that  erefents  fnch  a  gieat  hardnefsand  iofolibility,  efoecially 
when  we  rettaA  that  all  the  other  known  coasbinatious  of  flaovio 
epid  aie  fo  tender  and  fofiblcw'*  It  is  iadaed  extremely  probable 
tbat  the  fluoric  acid  performs  a  much  osoae  important  part  than 
ohpmilfta^ey  taiperidogiflai^  haw  yet  ftrfpe^ied,  am  that  it  forms  a 
4»iftlncfttr^  al&ftoft  aU  the  precioua  fioeei' in  {greater  or  kis  pro* 
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portions.  The  pycsite  contaii^s  5.8  of  fluoric  acid^  Biid.tbe  by* 
drargillite,  analyssed  laft  year  by  Mr.  Davy,  doubtleft  owes  its 
Hurability  to  a  (mall  portion  of  this  acid,  which  the  ezperiment- 
alift  could  not  diftin6^iy  recognize.       * 

'.  M.  Hairy  has  defcribed  and  determined  the  cryftallixation  of 
two  varieties  of  this  unique  fpecies,  the  o&ofextUdmml,  and  the 
feriottahedre  with  aLfexdecimal  Jummit,  of  t^e  aluminous  fluat  of 
filex.  The  examination  of  thele  cryfisJs  of  topaz  has  tended  to 
confirm  the  following  obfervation,  *'  that  in  die  minerals  fufeeptible- 
of  becoming  eledlric  by  beat,  the  fecondary  forms  always  deviate 
jronx  the  rules  of  fymmet^,  'at  the  fame  time  that  the  two^mn- 
mjts  each  acquire  a  contrary  ele&ricity.  Tbe  fecond  variety  pre- 
fented  a  new  ele6lrical  phenomenon,  which  has  confiderable 
affinity  with  that  which  tbe  magnets  prefent  that  have  confequent 
points.  This  is  another  trait  of  refemblance,  fays,  the  author, 
Detween  the  phenomena  produced  by  magoetifm  and  thofe  which 
the  bodies  that  become  ele<Stric  by  heaC  particularly  evince,  and  in 
which  the  law  of  ele&rical  denfities  has  fo  perfeA  an  analogy  with 
that  which  the  magnetic  denfities  follow  in  a  magnetical  bar«^    . 

Ele^ricity  being  a  favourite  ftudy  with  the  author,  be  hat 
made  more  experiments  on  tninerals  m  this  way  than  perhaps  any 
other  orineraJogift,  Tbe  following  ftaleinent  will  fhew  tkat  the 
metals  not  only  acquire  different  modifications  of  eledbicityj  hot 
alfo  acquire  it  in  different  degrees. 

**  Mctab  which  acquire  the  vitreom  dcBrkiiff.  Silver  native  or  caft, 
lead  do.  copper  do.  oligide  iron,  caft  zinc  (ftrongly),  and  bifmutii  native 
or  caft.'  ■  Mttali  which  acquire  the  rcfinous  eUQridty.  Native  or  caft. 
platina,  native  orcaft  goldyantimonialfilver,  fulphuret  of  filver  (ftrongly),' 
iulphuret  of  lead,  caft  nickel,  pyritous  cop^r  (ftrongly),  gray  copper 
(ftrongly)*  fulphuret  of  copper  (ftrongly),  oxydule  of  iron,  fulphuret  of 
iron,  caft  tin,  arfenical  cobalt,  grey  cobalt,  native  or  fiifed  antimony^ 
fulphuret  of  antimony,  aiid  native  tellurium." 

The  important  alterations  ^nd  additions,  which,  from  the  pre- 
fent volume,  it  appears  that  M.  Haiiy  has  made  fince  the  pub- 
lication of  his  treatife^  induce  us  to  wifli  that  be  may  foon  ftivoAzr 
the  world  with  a  fecond  edition.  This  is  the  more  to  be  defired, 
a3  he  is  now,  although  adlive  and  vigorous  from  a  tei]}perate*a.nd 
virtuous  life,  in  his  74th  year ;  and,  fince  the  death  of  Lalande,  id  al- 
mod  the  only  furvivin^  philofopber  of  a  better  age  in  France. 
His  fuccefsful  labours  in  educating  therblind  have  med  a  lufhre  oil 
his  ufeful  life,  as  well  as  his  interefting  refearches  in  the  phyfiqal 
fciences.  To  the  vlatter,  indeed^  he  is  daily  contributing;. and 
he  is  now  about  changing  the  expr^ftion  of  tbe  fpecific  chsuradlera 
in  the  fecond  clafs  of  minerals,  the  fecond  order  of  wfaldi  witt'be 
divided  into  two  fedkioBS^  the^  one  comprehending  ^  earthy  fab- 
ftances  which  indode  potirfhT^''  the  mher  ^  eactby  fabftaaoet  umtedf 

to 
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lo  foda/^  The  new  definition  of  the  firft  apflendix*  alfo  inrpires 
a  hope  that,  with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  M.  Haiiy's  arrange- 
neniwill  become  more  fimple  and  more  general^  fo  as  eventually  to 
embrace  every  fubftancein  the  mineral  kingdom.  This  appendix 
now  contains  only  twenty-feven  or  rather  twenty-five  diftinA 
XBiinerals;  which  are  defined^  ^  fabftanced  on  the  greater  pa;;! 
of  which  obfervatioDS  are  Hill  to  be  made  before  affigning  theot 
places  in  the  lyftem.**  .  ,. 

Notwithilandiog  the  general  faperiority  o^  this  fyftem  to  that 
of  Werner,  it  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  for  the  iiltereft  of  fcienctj 
that  the  method  of  defcribing  the  .external  characters  and  general 
habits  of  minerals  propp&d  by  the  latter  Should  alfo  be  adopted, 
as  It  is  BeceHary  that  the  mineralogical  traveller  ihould  be  ia 
poifeffio^  of  Some  general  obfervations  that  might  fuperfede  the 
neoeffity  of  carrying  either  the  chemift's  blowopipe  or  the  cryftal* 
lo^rapher's  ganyomftre*    It  ia  the  part  of  wifdom  and  found  phh* 
«loldptiy  to  appropriate  the  good  and  reiedl  the  worthlefs.    He 
who  is  influenced  only  by  truly  fcientinc  principles  will  neither 
.be  the  fanatical  devotee  of  Werner,  nor  the  geometrical  mechanic 
of  Hatiy*    The  fyftem  of  Werner,  fupported  hv< traditional  pre- 
judices, is  fuperficial,  delufive,  and  in  tne  highelt  degree  calculat* 
vcd  to  flatter  weak  or  uninformed  minds  with  the  vanity  of  fciepce, 
which  they  do  not  poflefs,  to  arreft  the  always  (low  progrefs  of  pro- 
found knowledge  and  true  philofophy,  and  to  diiTeminate  a  (pirit 
of  fciolifm  difgraceful  to  tnis  or  any  other  age.    The  method  of 
Haiiy,  on  the  other  hand^  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ufe  of 
ehemifta  and  other  philofophers,  but  it  is  too  abftradl  and  too  dif- 
"ficnlt  ever  to  become  a  familiar  guide  to  the  fcience  of  mineralogy* 
The  volume  before  us,  indeed,  had  the  editor  always  fuppofed  his 
readers  unacquainted  with  the  treatife  of  his  mailer,  might  have 
/ferved  as  an  introdu<5lion  to  the  parent  work.     As  a  fpecimen  of 
.M.  l/ucas'^  Tableau,  we  fliall  tranflate  his  defcription  of  a  fpecies 
!pot  known  to  M.  Haliy  when  he  publifhed  his  treatife. 

•'PHOSpHATOF  MANGANESE. 

CHARACrSRS. 

£0«ntiBl  charader. , 
Jtdddi/b;  folnble  in  nitric  acid, 

Phyfical  charader* 
Spec   grav.    3.8979;    that  of  tbe 
"  ^  blackifli  variety  is  3.4309-    ■  ■ 
^  S^iit  according  to  Vauquelin. 


«  VARIETIES* 

I. — Laminar, 
2.-«^Amorphous 

Colours, 
1. — Reddifh  brown 
2. — Blackilh  brown 

Tranfparenctf, 
— Tranflucid. 


**  Bardneji.    Slightly  fcratcbiog  glafs ;  brittle  under  the  hammer,  and 
eafily  ground. 


mm 


*  Toe  editor  of  this  volume  introduces  a  fit c it  appendix,  in  which  the 
atmoiphertcai  ftones  are  placed  under  the  head  of  Bolides.  It  cannot, 
iodefd*  be  expefied  that  the. nature  of  tbefe  ftpnes  ihould  yet  be  fufficient- 
lyj^nqivn^to  ^n)it  ofiliw  (jaffificatipn. 

,,.         V  *    ^    '  '  H  b  3  "  Colour^ 
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**  CcHaur.    Ileddifh  orUaclifli  brow9.« 

*'  Duf.    YelloT^fli  ^rey  or  greyilb. 

•*  4/p^  ofihefurface.     Shilling. 

**  Imprejiaa  on  the/ctling*    So(t  to  the  touch. 

'^  EleSncity.    Refinous  by  fridion,  being  infUlated^ 

**  Gkomktrical  Charactkr. 
*^  Prtfumcd  primitive  form.    A  redfingle  parallelopiped,  wi  f^liapi  iR 

cube  according  to  M.  Haiiy. 
**  StTHSure,    Laminous,  brilliant 

'^  Chbmical  Character. 
'"'Eafily  fuGble  in  black  enameli  by  the  fire  of  the  blow*pipe ;  whotW 

jTolubke  and  without  eff^u^efcence  in  the  nitric  acid,  in  a  time  more  or  ien 

between  twenty^our-and  thirty-fix  hours.    It  fpeediiy  diOTolvea  ^Mi, 

heat  in  muriatic  acid. 

*^  Awd^s  by  Vauqnelin.  Oxyde  of  magaaefe  42,  oxyde  tt  iron  dit 
pbofpbos^  acid  27:;;:100. 

^^  Weowe  the  difcovery  of  this  mineral  fub.ftance  toGtiaen  AHuiaii»dtrador 
of  the  porcelain  manufaAory  at  UmogK8,and  to  Vauquelin  the  delenainatioi^ 
of  its  fpecies.  The  latter  chemift,  in  concluding  a  meinoir  of  bis  e)qperiments« 
declared  that '  this  mineral  ihould  henceforth  form  a  diftind  fpecies  in  the 
miueralogical  fyftem,  either  19  the  iron  genus  or  the  ro^ganef^-  giBUUs/ 
Tlie  refalt  of  his  analylis,  prefenting  mauganefe  as  the  moil  abundant  prin-r 
Ciple,  was  fufficient  to  atTign  it  a  place  in  this  genus.  But  now,  that  ai^ 
analyfis  made  of  fpeclmens  coming  frotx^  the  fame  place,  by  Citizen  D'arcet 
(ibn  of  the  celebrated  chemift  of  that  name,  who  purfues  with  hou,our  the 
feme  courfe  which  his  father  adorned),  has  (hewn  us  that  they  are  almol) 
entirely  compofed  of  oxyde  of  manganefe  and  phofphoric  acid ;  and  that^ 
befides  their  particular  properties,  they  have  the  greateft  analogy  with  thoie 
vhieh  Vauc|ueUn  noticed  io  the  misUure  of  phofphat  of  iron  and  phof* 
phat  of  manganeie.  It  fliould  therefoi(e  no  longer  remain  doubtful,  and 
9(iineralogy  ecij|oy8  the  acquifition  of  a  new  fpecies  in  the  g^nus  af  maa^ 
gaJiefe." 

Id  this  firft  part  of  M.  Lucas's  "  Table  of  the  minevaT  fpecies^ 
lie  has  added  twenty-five  new  fpecies,  the  integral  molecule  of 
vhicb  has  been  determined  by  M.  Haiiy  fince  the  publication  of  hia 
treatifer|*and  the  whole  volume  eon  tains  the  mineralogicalj  che^ 
mical  and  geometrical  d^fcription  of  fo^nr  hundred  and  fixiy-twa 
different  fpecies,  which  are  fumcient  tq  recommend  it  to  the  atteiu- 
tion  of  naturalifis,  and  efpecially  to  tliofe  who  have  not  refolatioil 
or  time  to  fludy  the  original  yfork,  o^r  (0  eater  into  mathematical' ' 
calculations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  NEW  EDITION  of  the  UTI  POSSIDETIS  and  STATUS  Qyo; 

WlTH   liOXas  IN  ^LAXV  £veLjaB« 
Qriti^f  FoUlicaff  Sattrioat^  Exphwiorjfy  and  llbifir0iip^ 

BT   THB   KDITOB. 

YE  Minifters  of  Britain's  State 
^onn'd  gf  nil  takni,  good  and  great. 


tJ. 


Like  Grotiiu  vm^d  in  tEcatieVy 
What  though  abroad  ye  m^r^d  the  fciBti 
Tell  Q8  what  'tis  ai  hme  yon  me«i 

By  th'  Vti  poffidetb; 

Is  it  that  you  pofleis  the  (lore 
Of  merit-that  you  had  beforv 

Tou  took  the  public  duty  f 
If  that  be  all  the  praife  yon  want,     . 
The  Oppofition  Bench  will  grant 

Your  poflSdetis  uti. 

Bat  if  we  jud^  by  what  is'  pail; 
Say  how*  your  merit'A  to  be  clafs^dy 

Where  worth's,  where  wifdoiv's  feat  is 
Made  up  of  ftrange  difcordant  part^: 
Noue»  *^  but  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts^'* 

Can  tell  quid  pf»Sdetis« 

Was  patriot  Virtue  erfl  your  guide. 
Or  did  ye  lift  on  Fadion'afide, 

And  plead  her  caufe  ^— -fUetis ! 
Maidftone's  and  Newgate's  rolls  hare  namM 
The  patriot  Whigs  for  whom  ye  olaim'd 

The  uti  poifidetis. 

United  now  in  Friendship's  bands^ 
What  Principle  conneds  your  hands  ? 


i|  mmm^tmm^ 


^  *^  IVhai  /AottgA' abroad/'  Sfc.'\    Surely  the  tal^t  of  negociation  was  never- 
nore  fully  exeoiptifiedy  than  on  the  ntemorable  occalion  here  alluded  to ; 
whether  we  refer  to  the  originy  mark  the  pr9gr^Sy  or  trace  ther^^,  of  the' 
cipfiiVffeii^..    The  whole,  indeed,  was  a  coiqf  de  mattrCf  the  inventor  and  • 
managers  of  whieh  merited  a  coup  de- grace.  y 

**  Madt  up  rf^range  difcordant  partt,'^  The  Bard  is  wrong  to  make  this* 
^cordancy^  difcrepetancy,  incongruity,  call  it  what  he  will,  a  fubjed  for 
cenfureor  complaint*  Nothing  is  mare  eafy  than  to  prove  that  a  Miniftrj 
fo  compoftd  was  more  lilcely  to  eftablifh  and  to  promote  truth  than  any 
other  body  of  political  men,  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  odonrfe,  hting 
•aceepted,  with  all  due  reverence ;  for  is  it  not  an  acknowledged  fa6b,  that 
from  the  collifion  of  oppoBte  fentiment»  the  fparks  of  truth  will  elicit  f  And' 
fnrely  nothing  could  be  more  oppofite  than  the  /Uai  of  Grkntillk  and' 
the jfofte  of  Gbxt,  from  the  coliiHon  of  which  elicited  thofe  fparks,  which 
di^Iayed  them  both  in  their  true  eolours,  and-  flafhed  couTidlion  on  the  ' 
eyes  of  their  infulted  Sovereign,  and  of  an  indignant  people. 

^  Mau^m^t  and  Newgat/s  RolU  kffoe  aom'if."]  It  hfts  been  often  ob« 
ierved  that  a  certain  defcription  of  dealers  in  fidion,  vulgarly  dcnominated- 
JLyarSf  ought  to  have  good  memories ;  now,  as  *'  ihe  foul  of  poetry  is^- 
ikm"  the  fame  qualification  is,  of  courfe,  neceflary  for  Poete.  And, furely, 
never  did  any  Bard  polfefs  it  in  a  greater  degree,  than  the  Bard  whofe  bril- 
liant effufions  now  call  for  the  exercife  of  our  annotaiory  talents.  What  a 
vile  retentive  memory,  and  what  an  inveterate  difpofition,  too,  mud  he 
have,  thus  to  revive  the  records  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  to  re-animate,  as  it 
were,  tlie  politieal  afhes  ef  thofe  Patriot  Whigs,  Hardy » Tooke,  O'Coigley, 
O'Conupr,,  and  Co«  1  Your 


47*  '  ^        Mifuttane^ui, 

TourVnion'sbaiisfiiowi  »        /  ,..J^. 

Is  it  (be  Treafury'ft  Rofy  Btd  ? 
Or  is  it-Hh&t  y^  view  with  dread 

Your  wretched  Status  qao  } 

Ifon  Finance  you  build  your  fame,  ' 

To  Pitt's  account  transfer  your  cl#ini| 

To  hi  ra-^ri tt  Hate  debetis : 
Laft  year,  a  woeful  tale  ye  feign'd 
Pf  ^*  Wailed  funds,  refourpes  drf|inM| 

A  bankrupt  poffidetis." 

Courted  by  Fox  in  language  fweet, 
Could  Bencvent  refufe  to  treat  ? 

Politenefs  would  compel  \k\m : 
^is  ftrange  that  Peace  (faou}d  look  fo  queerly 
On  mtft  who  fraterniz'd  fo  dearly 

Thoi^ 


*♦  Your  wretched Ji<^tus  quo*'"^     If  theie  be  any  one  fpecics  of  malevo- 
lence more  reprebenfible  than  another,  it  is  that  which  recalls  to  a  man'a   • 
vecollediion  his  priftine  (ituation;  for  inllance,  to  remind  ^  Right  Honour* 
able  of  the  dexterity  with  which  he  uncorked  the  bottles  at  the  fide-board 
of  his  mader  \  a  Colon^f  of  the  grace  which  he  difplayed  in  the  removal  of 
his  miftrefs's  dirty  plate;  to  remind  Sir  Matthew  of  the  tavern*beU;  Sm 
Js^hn  of  his  fifh-dall;  or  my  Lady  of  her  w'a(h-tub ;  is  the  acme  of  poetf 
ical  fpite,  and  ou|[ht  not  to  be  endured  in  a  Chriftian  land.    To  recall  to 
the  recoilcdlion  of  Grey,  Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  and  th^ir  hungry  followers,, 
tiie  barren,  wilds  of  oppofrtion,  when  they  vvere  fattening  on  the' rich 
paftures  of  power,  was  an  ad  of  cruelty,  more  worthy  a  dull  profer  thaii . 
a  lively  poet.     But  it  was  all  ^*  proud  fpite  and  burning  envy:*'  and  we,  . 
i^ope,  fince  the  tables  are  turned,  and  thofe  j?a/e/mefi  now  po^eU  fno^e  wit 
than  monpy,  that  they  will  retort  upofi  the  poet. 

*^  IVf^edfiMdsy  refources  drained  "]     We  recoiled,  fome  yean  ago,  a* 
p^ntomip^e  which  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  was  not 
then  too  proud,  foit  .dit  en  paiTant,  <'  gaudere  fui  plaufifque  theatri,''  ii| 
which  Harlequin  pofllsiTed  a  magic  fword,  w^ich  had  the  power,  on  being  , 
touched,  to  make  all  perfons  prefent  fpeak  the  truth.     Now,  we  fufped 
tfiatLord  Hevt  Pettt  was  the  political  Harlequin  (and  no  Harlequin, 
fincethe  days  of  HtcA,  ever  danced  better)  who  enjoyed  the  power  pfmak*. 
ipg  the  late  C^inet  fpeak  truth.     For,  when  they  firlt  came  into  place, 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  dared  them  in  the  face  ;  all  %va$  ruin  and  defola* 
tjon  around  us  :  but  his  little  Lordfhip  had  not  been  Chancellor  of  tha 
Exchequer  mapy  nionths,  before,  prellol  the  whole  fcene  was  changed;, 
-r-meafure^  inexhauflible,  plenty,  and  profpfsrity,  beamed  in  every  eye, 
and  flowed  frop  every  tongue*    Thiftle^  were  converted  into  rofcs.  Fox 
iiept,  Sheridan  fiafd,  Lawrence //t/^cf,  and. Fi t^patrick  mora/tzec^. 

*'  jft  Pitris  ante  BfUwn*'*'}  The  Prinpe  of  Benevento,  alias  the  apo- 
date  Talleyrand,  deformed  in  body,  but  itill  more  deformed  in  mind,,  en- 
j<fyed  the  fweet  language  of  his  guardian  friend  ;  to  whom  he  gave  the  fra* 
^^rnai  hug- on  hi^  lafl  yifit  to  PariS|  whither  he  rqiairad  to  pay  Us  ador»« 


JfiJfittancQUif  47^. 

Though  favouf'd  Yarmouth  might  b«  coftx'dy 
fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  hoax'd^ 

f    MaiUand  a  Scot  difcreet  is : 
prtfm  fuch  Negociaiprs  fay 
How  could  your  69.09  flip  away, 
Vour  uti  polfidetis  ? 

When  Pitt's  good  genius  blefs'd  (he  land. 
No  fond  regard  lor  Talleyrand 

Mix'd  with  hi»  country's  duty : 
He-— for  his  Sovereign  and  the  Nation  1 

Keferv'd  his  high  con(id£ration,  I 

^or  would  have  left — to  Implkatim  y 

Our  pofljdetis  uti. 

Allied  to  Pitt  in  early  day, 
Grenville !  tli^  People  mark'd  your  way. 

And  dcem'd  you — his  Achates ; 
With  him  your  patriot  ardour  fled, 
put  left  one  Maxim  in  its  Head, 
The  ut  poffideatii. 

T<r 
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tion  at  the  flirine  of  Napoleone.  But  the  invention  of  Fox  in  deviling  the 
means  of  opening  a  negociation  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  lift  of  di«> 
plomatic  fages.  The  pretty  dory,  of  an  aflaflin  repairing  to  the  friend  of 
.  the  objed  whom  he  intended  to  murder ;  the  poetical  epiftle  to  Talleyrand, 
in  which  the  horrors  of  aflaffination  are  finely  pourtrayed ;  the  billing  and 
cooing  of  |he  political  doves ;  all  was  fo  tf anfcendently  exquifite,  as  to 
excite  the  enthufiallic  admiration  of  the  revolutionary  cognofcenii^  and  to 
exhibit  a  mofi  delightful  contraA  to  the  forbidding  manners  and  furly  lan- 
guage of  a  Geenyxlle,  in  formerly  reGAing  the  approaches  which  hit 
new  colleague  was  fo  foliciious  to  make,  fiut  to  put  a  few  ferious'quef- 
tions : — Who  was  the  aflaffin  ?  Whence  came  he  ?  Whither  was  he  fent  f . 
Had  he  an  alien's  palTport  ?  Was  he  known  at  the  Alieu  Office  ?  Waa 
be  treated  as  the  law  direds  ?  Did  any  one  fee  him  except  Mr.  Fox  f-^ 
When  thefe  quef^ions  are  anfwered,  fome  others,  equally  important,  will 
Ifmain  to  be  put. 

**  The  Hi  pqfideatis.'^  This  feems,  indeed,  to  he  th£  one  maxim  with 
the  GrenviIles:-?The  lu(l  of  ambition^  for  the  pofleflion  of  power;  and  th« 
pofleflion  of  power,  for  the  pleafure  of  profit.  Does  the  proud  fpirit  of 
V  this  lofty  Peer,  huifiing  with  felf-importance,  affe£k  to  defpife  the 
inarked  indignation  of  an  injured  people  ?  Does  he  prefume  to  imagine 
that  his  political  barenefs  will  efcape.the  lafli  of  public  cenfure  }  No :  th« 
higher  he  once  Rood,'  when  moving  in  the  train  of  that  protedor.  to  whom 
^e  was  indebted  for  bis  rank  and  power,  and  whom  he  forfook  in  the  houf 
of  trial,  upon  a  cold  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  probable  duration  oC 
diQerent  lives;  the  lower  will  he  now  fink,  when,  abandoning  his  former 
principles  and  a0bciates,  and  adopting  novel  fyfiems  and  new  colleagues, 
|ie  b<^ins  his  fecond  career  at  once  by  an  inftance  of  unparalleled  felHfli* 
ne£i,  and  by  a  grofs  violation  of  a  conftitutional  principle.  He  has  the 
effrontery  to  fxopof^  ^  l^w  fer  enabling  him  tp  hdd  two  fituatioiis  which 

the 


4M  JKtiJieltaneou^n 

To  you  (tfteir  Treafury  Baal)  now 
Wbigs  neutral}z'<i  with  Tories  bow, 

the  conftitution  has  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  each  other,  the  one 
fituation  being  a  check  upon  the  other;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  avows  hini* 
fclf  (thougji  not  with  perfcdl  accuracy  of  fadt,  for  the  cAte^ credit  was  due 
to  anothery^X^  have  been  the  advifer  of  a  meafure  by  which  a  Cabinet  Mi« 
Di0er  was  appointed  without  refponfibility,  and  a  ^udge  converted  into  a 
politician.!!!  It  well  becomes  his  Lordlhip^  indeed,  and  his  political 
fdendsy  to  cenfure  Mr.  Perceval  for  accepting  two  fituations,  which  are. 
It  point  of  emolument,  very  inadequate  to  the  loft  which  that  gentle* 
man  has  fuflained  by  tne  abandon tnent  of  his  profei3ion«  when  his  Lord* 
/hip,  wallowing  in  wealth,  can  thus  confetit  to  a  facnfice  6f  principle  from 
the  mere  lud  of  gain !  But,  in  the  gloomy  folitude  of  Dropmorey  like  a 
ilern  fultan  in  his  divan,  he  iflb'es  his  mandates  with  the  air  of  a  defpot» 
and  expeAs  implicit  obedience  to  his  nod.  When  in  power  before,  it  ttuft 
not  be  forgotten,  he  pleaded  the  preflure  of  his  official  bnfinefs,  as  Secre*  V 

tary  of  State,  as  an  excufe  for  th«  noo-perfnrmance  of  his  duty  as  Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer.  An  adl  was  theq  paOed  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
lafiorious  ta(k  of  figntng  his  name,  by  deputy.  But  even  the  appointment 
of  a-  deputy  was  te6  laJiorinu&  an.  effort  for  his  Lordfhip's  mind  :  (he  confe* 
^ueace  was,  that  the  national  fecurities  which  iifue  from  the  Exchequer 
were  invalid;  a  general  alarm  was  fpread  among  the  holders  of  them ;  ancl 
lhi$  fcandalous  negleft,  this  culptHble  omiOion,  of  a  man  who  was  receir* 
ing  thoufirads.  per  annum  of  the  public  money,  for  that  very  fervice,  .it 
keiB^me neirefiary  to  repair,  by  another  aft  of  Parliament!!'!  Thus  hat 
Ii0r4  GaavTitLS,.  twice,  fmce  his  acceflion  to  political  power,  found  htr 
liKiative  poA  of  Auditor  0/  the  Exchequer  incompatible  with  his  fitnatioii 
ai^  Miaiftec;  and  twice  has  his  LordHiip  had  recourfe  to  expedienis  for  re- 
tainioghis  pq/i  without  refigning.  hhjituatum  ;  fo  difplaying  his  love  of 
power ^  as  fubr«rvient  only  to  his  thiril  for  gold.  If  he  were  poor,  if  hv 
aad  not  the  ncceffary  means  for  the  fupport  of  his  rank,  this  auri  facra 
fiimrs  might  he  excufable,  or,  at  leail,  might  be  overlooked.  But  when 
his  fortune  is  known  to  be  great,  when  it  has  recently  been  doubled  by  the 
^ath  of  a  relative,,  when  his  revenue  fargely  exceeds  his  expenditare ;. 
it  is  impofEble  to  view  this  nt  poffldeatis furor  without  difguAf*  ^ 

Since  hisLordHiip'sajubitiouS' hopes  ha¥e  been  defeated^  heha^  entire* 
ly  loft  w4iat  liitje  patience  he  pofTeffed  :  the  irritability'of  his  conftitutlfoa 
is.  wonderfully  increafed-;  and  he  even  rivals  his.  friend  Howick  in  peta4 
lance  and  fpleeo.  In  a  recent  debate  he  has  been  reprefented^  by  the  pa^ 
pers,  U>  bave  aiTerted^  that  thofe  who  have  afiirmed  the  elhibliftied  religion 
of  the  realm  to'be  in  danger,,  from  the  mifchieyous  plans  of  himfelf  and  his 
aeUeagues,  do  not  belirve  their  own  aflertions.  Does  he  judge  of  others 
l^y  biBif«lf  ?  At  all  events,  he  is  cautioned  not  to  let  fuch  fplenetic  eflfhfions 
of  mortified  pjride  and  difappoinied  ambition  efcape  him  elfewbere,  left  ha 
ihould  incur  the  unpleafaut  retort  of  two  uncourteous'monofyllables. 

FifTBBH  THOUSAXD  GUINEAS  have  been  offered  for  three  feats  iu  a 
certain  affembly  not  yet  in  exJflence.^*Ye  Tellers^  **  Tell  it  not  in  Gath  ;** 
r^ye  JludUort^  let  it  not  fiand  iobeauditcdf  by  the  recording  angel,  on 
the  4ay  ^^  iiBQcral  account ! ' 

AnA  . 
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AadevDwd  to  touch  yodr  ftoMytt 
O'Conoor^fl  Friends  iball.praife  your  nam*! 
And  future  Paioes  and  {i^rdys  claim 
Their  poffidetit  uti. 

The  Brigbtnu  yo¥r  hand  (hall  kifs  i 
Spirit  of  Chatham  I  know'il  thou  {hii } 

Te  Pittites!,  quid  ndetis? 
OrenviKes  and  Temples  long  ago 
To  BiHt^  Worthies  gave  at  Stow 

The  uti  poffidetis. 


Grenvine! 
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"  rAeBriflbtiije  your  handjhall  kifi."]  The  friend  of  Bn/ot-^minthiW 
di6tu ! — is  now  the  friend  AfGRENVfLLE!  Sois^*  Jockey  of  Norfolk'' 
«— aye,  that  i^or/b/^,.  whom  Orerroiilej  when  firil  a  Membei:.of  the  CabU 
Bet,  adfifed  his  Majefiy  to  dtfgrace^  by  taking  from  him  the  regiment 
which  he  commanded,  and  by  depriving  him  of  the  office  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  a  County,  for  having,  at  a  Whig  orgy,  drank  "  Mt  Strureign^ 
the  People  I^  and  whom  Grenville,  when  a  fecond  time  admitted  aMem« 
ber  of  the  Cabinet,  advifed  his  Sovereign  to  honour,  by  appointing  him  a 
lord  Lieutenant  of  a  County,  although  at  another  M^hig  orgy  he  drank 
the  felf-fame  toaft !  Such  is  the  confiftency  of  tiie  Houfe  of  GrenvHk'^ 
fuchlfche  Achates — certainly  not  thtjidui  Achates— of  Pitt  ! 

^*  GasNYULEsaacf  Temples/'  &:c.]  Temple,  the  young  fcion  of 
tha  Grenville  ftoek,  is  a  true  chip  of  the  old  block.  Such  an  awkward 
partifan;  fuch  a  confufed  politician  ;  fuch  a  hMle-bubble  orator ;  has  M* 
dom  been  exhibited  upoa  the  public  ftage.  This  hopeful  Paymailer  made 
his  roinifterial  dehit  in  Hampfhire,  where  he  was,  moft  meritorioufly, 
hifl^d ;  and  where  he  certainly  deferved  a  much  feverer  fate.  True,  how* 
ever,  to  the  Ut  poffideatis  principle  of  the  family,  he  clung  to  office  with 
^  the  moil  extraordinary  powers  of  adhefion ;  and  even  when  forced  to  re- 
fign  his  place  he  wifely  refolved  to  retain  foroe^  at  leail,  of  its  fweeti.-^ln 
the  Courier  of  ApHl  24th,  the  following  o^Soa  appeared : 

^*  Stationary  Taknis.'-^A  certaio  Perfonage»  in  his  retreat  from  power, 
is  faid  to  have  given  a  proof  that,^  whatever  others  may  feel  with  refpeft  to 
the  changeful  nature  of  minifterial  fituations,  he  wdtdd  remain  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  Jatiouary,  But  this  attachment  has  been  manifefted  in  a 
way,  which,  under  the  governmant  of  ancient  Rome,  wodld  have  incurred 
the  p<fi-alties  of  the  Lex  Pflyyrta  and  it  is  even  laid,  tha^  it  is  punifliable 
^y  the  pen-al  taws  of  this  country*  It  is  to  be  hoped,^  however,  that  they 
BUty  be  prevented  from  vor-ing  fo^  wroth  againft  the  per(bn  in  queftion, 
who  has  a  Work  in  band  which  will  be  by  no^ means  lape-r  in  fize,  but 
will  adually  ocoupy  eighty  reami  qf  Faper^  and  will  require  iem  thoufand 
fenMto  copy  it.  As  fuch  a  Work  muftiie  worthy  of  being  handed  down 
(o  pofierity,  and  placed  among  the  moft  valuable  records  in  the  State  Fqper 
r  Office,  it  was  out  to  be  expe^ed  that  the  Perfonage  in  queftion  was  to  b» 
%\  the  expence  of  buying  the  Pens,  Ink,  Paper,  &c.-»*-This  Work  is  upoa 
the  excellency  and  morality  of  the  Romifti  rites  and  ceremonies*  partieu«> 
larly  upoa  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  Wafer  in  very  la^e  quantities,. 
It  vriQ  not  be  publiihed  with  tha  real  namis  of  the  Author;  but,  in  imita*. 

tion 
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.   Graosrille !  tboi^h  in  yoiir  State  amy 
You,  nufnber  Windham,  Petty,  Grey, 

WiU  none  of  them  play  booty  f 
Tbefe  Whigs  «te  difficult  to  tame ; 
They  mud  oppofe,  and  fcout  your  claim 

To  th'  poflidetis  uti. 
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tion  of  tbofe  who  have  written  under  the  fignature  of  JuMiua^  Cato, 
Brutus,  Publicola,  Cassius,  and  others,  be  will  t^ke  th^  name  of 
Vapwriui  Cur/or.  which  may  bo  tlius  tranflaled  into  Englifli-^Ffljier  PwT'^ 

The  fa6l  is,  that,  on  the  eve  of  his  refignation,  his  ]U>rd(hip  fent  an  or* 
der  to  the  office  which  fupplied  his  department  with  (lationary-ware,  for 
an  ample  aflTortroent  of  writing  paper,  cap-paper,  pens,  ink,  feaiing  wax, 
wafers,  ^c.  &c.  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  pounds  and  upwards.  This 
order  was,  fortunately,  fent  to  an  office  which  has  a  public  accountant,  and 
the  account,  therefore,  mud  meet  the  public  eye ;  and  if  it  do  not  produc* 
a  public  enquiry,  it  wiH  be  paffing  ftrange.  JVleanwhile,  it  ha3  engendered 
the  following  Epigrams : 

EPIGRAM. 
In  days  of  yore,  the  poet  iings, 

An  artift  (kill'd  and  rare 
Of  wax  and  feathers  fram'd  his  wings, 
And  made  a  famous  pair ; 

-    With  which  from  precipice  and  tower, 
From  hills  or  higheft  trees, 
Whrn  work'd  by  his  mechanic  power, 
He  could  defcend  with  eafe. 

Why  Temple,  then,  wants  fuch  a  Aore, 

You  furely  aik  in  vain ; 
A  moment  of  reAedion  more 

Would  make  the  matter  plain. 

'  With  plumes  and  wax,  and  f*)ch  like  things, 

In  quantities  not  fmall. 
He  means  to  make  a  pair  of  wings, 
To  eafe  h\%fudd€mfaU. 

That  Minlftry's  fallen  is  furely  no  vapour; 
So  frighten'd  are  they,  there's  a  call  for  waAe  paper. 
The  order  is  large,  I  allow  it  (od  rot  'em) ; 
l^roporttonate,  too,,  to  the  r amilt  bottom  : 
For  Tem PLB  is  willing,  kick'd  out  with  difgrace, 
To  deanfe  the  broad  bottom  he  dirtied  in  plaoa» 

Any  man  but  aOaBHTiLLB  would  have  thought  the  fortune  of  th« 
heirefs  of  the  Houfe  of  Chandos  fully  fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  even  had  her  Lord  bean  engaged  to  cnmpofe  n^w 
lives  of  the  Romiih  faints,  with  a  refutation  of  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
dedicated  to  Do^or  O'Cminw ;  and  a  voluminous  treatife  on  (he  Fftedam 
^  BUaioa  addrefifed  to'his  Grace  •/  Norfolk. 

Though 


MifccUixneovi.  'Wn. 

Though  pjire  your  heart,  and  clean  your  tetidli. 
And  high  ^onr  rate  of  merit  ftandt, 

Nil  valet  quod  meretis, 
Some  Brewer  in  rude  but  licenSTd  fpeecb— 
Sans  proof^that  Merit  (hall  impeach. 

And  quaih  your  poifidetia* 

Grey, 

**  Some  Brcw'r  in  rude  but  Ucen/djjfeeckf 

'*  San*  proof/*  &c.]  Aye,  not  only  impeach  fans  proof,  but  punifli 
fans  trial;  and  fan^  honedy  to  retrad  or  to  repair  aftar  the  falfehood  of 
the  accufation  has  been  proved,  and  the  party  attacked  moil  honourably 
'  Acquitted  I  But  Brewers,  in  all  times,  have  been  brewers  of  mifchief  as 
mrdl  as  of  beer;  from  the  Brewer  of  Ghent,  to  the  Brewer  of Chifwell 
Street.  Apropos  to  Brewers,  another  Whig  Brewer  was  a  deward  to  the 
JTeoft  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  not  long  fince,  which  gave  him  a  right  of 
naming  one  of  the  boys  to  be  bound  an  apprentice,  and  of  naming  alfo  the 
mqfier  to  whom  he'ftiould  be  bound;  when  he  had  the  decency  to  bind  the 
fon  of  a  clergyman  to  Hardy,  the  "  acquitted  felon,"  as  Mr,  Windham 
moil  emphaiically  termed  him,  as  well  as'  his  worthy  aflbciates  in  tht 
caufe  of  Whiggifm ! 

As  to  the  profecution  of  Lord  Melville,  by  **  W^itbread  wallowing  in 
Ihe  yeafty  main,^  it  has  fince  been  acknowledged  to  be,  what  every  man 
of  common  fenfe  knew  it  to  be  at  the  time,  a  party  tndncnnfre.  In  a  morn* 
ing  print,  the  property  of  a  late  fecretary  of"  mild  St.  Vincent,''  it  was 
recently  aiked,  with  a  gravity  tout-a-fait  ^mufante,  whether  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville  had  not  done  great  good,  by  kicping  his  Lor^ip 
out  qf  the  Cabinet?  Aye;  and  were  we  vefted  with  royal  power,  we  would 
do  great  good,  not  to  the  Whigs  indeed,  but  to  the  nation,  by  bringing  kit 
Jjord/hip  into  tie  Cabinet ;  and  by  fo  throwing  the  weight  of  his  knpwledge» 
liis  talents,  and  his  experience,  into  the  fcale  of  the  EsTABLiftBED 
Church,  and  6f  regal  asceivdency,  and  of  the  British  conati- 
TUTiOBT,  into  which  fcale  every  Briton  who  values  the  birthright  whicb 
his  fathers  have  bequeathed  him,  who  reverences  the  eloquence  which  has 
been  exerted  to  fupport  it,  who  honours  the  blood  which  has  been  (bed 
to  fecure  it,  will  throw  all  the  weight  which  he  either  po(fefies  in  himfelf^ 
or  has  the  means  of  procuring  from  others.  To  rally  round  the  altar 
and  the  throke,  is  now  the  imperative  duty  of  all,  who  venerate  the  oiie 
and  who  refpedl  the  other.  Let  every  man's  motto  be,  "  When  I  for- 
sake MY  XING,  MAY  MY  6oD  eorsake  ME !''  For  our part,  we  fay* 
it,  with  all  the  warmth,  and  witli  a  little  more  than  the  piety  and  the^n* 
eerity,  ofaTHURLOw! 

Nd\v  that  we  are  on  the  fubjeA  of  Lord  Melville's  trial,  we  cannot  al- 
low the  opportunity  to  efcape,  without  exprefling  our  furprife  and  indigna- 
f  tion  a,t  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  pnblic'  prints ;  in  which  language  of  the 
mod  libellous  nature,  of  the  mod  falfe  and  injurious  import,  and  of  the^moft 
foul  and  wicked  tendency,  ha3  been  fcandalouAy  impuled  to  one,  who  recent- 
ly held  an  important  fituation,  as  a  crown  lawyer,  under  that  cohflellatlbu 
.  i^f  ttflenta  upon  which,  mpft  fortunately,  a  royal  extinguilher  bal  been 
recently  put.  Words  have  thus  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  perfon  aU 
Itfded  to,  which  it  is  utterly  impoflible  that  he  could  evi^t  hkVe  tttteriM ; 

'for 


«7t  UiftelltM^HL 

.    Grey»  .tutored  long  in  Fox's  (ckooli 
By  mild  St.  Vincent  teught  to  niloi 

A  loftier  Port  will  iho«  ; 
Hoply  your  Ctbinet  divide. 
Nor  dftgn  to  leave  your  Tory  fid* 
Their  half  </  th'  Statut  quo. 

Vet,  Howick !  if  thou'rt  ftiU  the  fiiB«r 
As  ere  (fats  olfat  graced  thy  name, 

What  are  thy  merits  f  tell  'em. 
Sea-StaterroaB  thou  dgrmmi  would'ft  be^ 
XrfMK^Statefman  thou  art  now  at  Smf 

Hoc  Statu  gerk  BeU«m« 

tot  they  contain  a  mod  defamatory  libel  upon  the  fopreme  court  of  judicftf 
lure  in  this  realm^  which,  had  it  been  delivered,  as  aiierted,  in  the  Hoiifa 
of  Cofiraons,  would  infiantly  h%ve  been  noted  down,  and  have  rul>je^ed 
tbo  libeller  to  a  crin^inal  profecution.  The  imputation,  moreover,  is  no| 
only  a  libel  upon  the  Whig  lawyer,  but  upoo  the  Houfe  of  Commons ;  for 
if  the  words  chaigedhad  been  adualiy  nfed,  it  would  have  been  the  boundcn 
duty  of  the  Speaker  to  interfere,  and  of  the  Houfe  to  bring  the  libeller  tp 

{uuiAiment;  and  as  neither  the  Speaker  nor  the  Houfe  has  ever- been 
nown  to  n^itfA  any  part  of  their  duty,  particularly  in  refped  of  political 
abd  of  judicial  matters,  as  indeed  was  evinced  in  that  very  debate,  where 
a  mere  allufion  to  a  fingle  Peer  (a  WJ^  'tis  true)  by  that  famous  Pro* 
teflant  Dh  Dviobvak,  called  forth  a  general  expreflion  of  indignant 
pUrjptifm,  it  is  groft  defamation  to  allege  that  fuch  a  libel  was  ut* 
teila  on  the  whole  Houfe  of  Peers,  fitting  in  their  judicial  capacity,  with* 
out  exciting  the  fmalleft  notice  fi'om  any  one  member  of  the  Howfe  of 
Commons,  But  tbe  thing  is  incredible  in  itfelf ;  for  though  the  gentlt^ 
man  in  quefiion  was,  moft  unexpededly,  raifed  to  a  fituation  for  which  ht 
was,  moft  pre-eminently,  difqualified,  and  at  leaft  as  uoexpededly  de» 

imved  of  it,  and  might  therefore  be  expeded  to  fret  and  fiime,  like  hU 
eader,  and  to  fpit  forth  his  political  fpite,  fiill  it  cannot  be  believed  that 
he  would  ever  fo  far  lofe  fight  o(  equity  as  to  condemn  jiyttoe  /  We  truA^ 
therefore,  that  the  writers  who  have  bad  the  prefumption  to  caft  fo  foul  aa 
imputation  upon  him  will  fpeedily  be  brought  to  condign  puuilbmeot^* 
though  not,  we  hope,  fans  proof,  or  fans  triaL 

"  Bjr  mild  St.  Vinceni."]  Profound  €tym»hgical  knowledge  is  recjuifitep 
to  enable  a  reader  to  underfiand  the  juffico,  force,  and  applicability  c^ 
particular  terms  or  epithets :— «very  one  knows  the  derivation  of  lucsw— 
a  non  lucendo.  But  every  one  cannot  know  the  propriety  of  applying  thf 
e{Mthet  wttld  to  our  naval  hero,  who  has  not  feen  him  on  his  (juarter-deck  * 


receiving  an  officer  who  brings  the  news  of  a  defeated  expedition,  of  flu 


leons  fafe  in  harbour,  &c.— or  who  has  ant,  at  leaft,  feen  him  in 
bed  with  his  ribtmd  oni  tn  his  cabbin,  didating  a  letter  to  the  Admirftlty 
in  praife  of  his  office^,  without  a  word  of  himfeU;  or  in  the  chair  of  tba 
Whig*club  at  Mdiam*  In  thefe  fituations  the  nativo  fweetnefs  of  his  diT- 
pofition  Ihines  forth  to  captivate  every  beholder  i  and  his  friend  Wbil* 
bread's  beer  is  not  more  tnili  than  Su  Vicoeiit !  . 

''  ^%A'Statefmm  ikau agwmndnwiiMy  Ac,  ...^  ...*<':  . 

**  Land  State/wum  lAos  «rt  nam  at  Tea."]    AU  tho  honours  of  Ae  naval 

ndminitratioa^ 


Nurtor^eT  in  MaiA|;it<k*8  lap, 
Imbibing  Politia  irith  pap. 

Petty!-, 


««««aM 


Bdminiftration,  during  the  reign  of  this  (lately  gentleman,  were  certainly 

due  to  another :  Grey  was  king,  but  St.  Vincent  was  viceroy  over  hira. 

The  kommn^  -however,  werd  fuch  at  to  form  no  fubjeft  for  envy.    Grey 

might  leave  the  monopoly  of  tbem  to  his  friend,  wiiboat  any  dimimitiod 

•f  -bis  own  fame ;  whUe  that  friend  might,  with  equal  -fnfety,  and  equally 

witliottt  fear  of  lofs,  leave  all  tlM  honomrs  of  the  iMd^admmytratum  of 

Gtoey  to  their  legitimate  owner*    To  (ay  the  truth.  Grey  was  equally  fit 

ft»r  the  Admttalty  atid  for  the  Foreign  iDepartment ;  that  is,  both  as  fta*- 

So^fman  And  aa  Mmd^JUt^fkum,  be  i«as  equally  out  of  his  ef^emoff— and  if 

anyone  weie  Co  aft  what  his  proper  elenent  is,  ic  might' be  difficult  to 

ailfarec*    It  certainly  is  not  eidier>fa  or  Umd.    Is  it  mr  f— we  believe  lb. 

•   Thus  iar.  was  written  wheo  Lord  Howick's  Addrefs  to  the  Freeholder^ 

of  Northumberland  appeared  in  the  papers.    That  his  Lordfliip  was  on^ 

of  Ibe  moA  four-aynded,  worft^tompereii^  mien  in  his  MajeAy's  dominions, 

Imd  long  been  kaowa;  and  therefore  it  was  natundly  expend  chat  thd 

axpofoiaof  Us  iufidioua  manoDttYres,  and  tbelraftrMion 'of  his' ambitious 

liopes,  would  draw  from  bim  loam  of  the  mod  malevolent  effufions  which 

aver  MTimd  fiom  the  peAiferoua  brain  of  fpleen.    But  k  might  alfo  hav^ 

been  (»xpe6tod,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  puUic  attention  was  fo  immedi* 

ately  diredbed  to  his  Lordihip,  he  wotrtd  exercile  more  than  ufuai  cau'-> 

tioB  in  the  eantroui  of  his  temper,  and  difplay  mere  than  ufual  pnidenca 

iBttfcecanoealmeDt  of  his  difappointmeot.    Tb^,  who  cotild  form  fuch 

expedalioiia»  howofcr,  knew  not  Ibe  man.    The  notable  produdiotr  in 

ipieftioii »  oot  mefttly  an  addmfs  to  the  Korlbombrian  freehol<lers,  but 

Ita  appeal  to  the  public  at  large.     As  fuch,  then,  let  it  be  confidered.. 

^  Ifird.  Hm  toaiplaiae  ioif  the  di(rolation  of  Parliament  at  a  time  when  nume« 

'roas  private,  and  fimie  public,  bills  were  iir  their  progrefs  through  the 

liou4»    The  additioiml  expence  to  -be  incurred  by  individuals  in  the 

Ibimer  cafe,  aad  the  inconvenience  to  be  fuAained  by  the  public  in  the 

]aller,are  the  apparent  gvoaads  of  his  Lordfliip'4  abjedioa  to  the  meaf^re* 

Bal  ckiAs  the^  a  man  in  the  kingdom  who  will  give  his  LorAfhtp  credft 

for  the  aifartion^-^wbo  vfiH  believe,  fiiMra  moment,  that  he  cares  the  teall 

aliottt  the  lofles  of  indivichHils  or  the  ineonventeace  af  the  public  ?     Ha 

koovs,  indeed,  that  little  or  no  lofs  will  be  fuftained  b^  the  one,  and  that 

ao  iaconveniaDee  whatever  arill  be  experienced  by  the  other.    As  to  the 

|daa  of  fiaaase,  that  part  of  it  which  went  to  exempt  the  people  iron)  the 

harihea  of  taxation  tor  three  years  was  aypprowd  by  the  Ofpositiov,  the 

Cuad  afwhofe  objeAioa  to  ita  othas  paru  ^rae,  that  it  held  out  falfe 
lea  lo  tile  public ;  that  it  was  a  vepetition  of  that  Calvintftic  quack, 
Neckai^Syteaperiaient,  which  produced  the  French  revolution ;  and  that, 
iaflead  oisaliaving  tham  from  burdens,  as  it  pfofefied  to  do,  jt  would  ul* 
ttymleiy  fTodooe  a  material  incieafe  of  their  liurdens.  S.  As  to  the  new 
PoiM^-hU- it  >^tka'^<w^|M'odace  of  a.  Speculative  head,  oninforroed  by 
ka^vWaHi  ,i»oi«ipfoved  li^  aaparienoe,  aad  aaaorreded  by  judgment; 
She  whola  piaa^,  of  whidi  this  InU  folms  k  part,  is  wild  in  theory,  and  im«  ' 
prafliaditojaasaaalim:  by  whrnavaeilima  Ipea  d\4y  axtmiined  it  hay 


1  .    *• 


48Q  H^edldne&uM. 

Petty  !•— thy  worth' we  know  J 
A*  Scion  fa^e  in  eerlied  youths 
A  TuHy,  ere  you  (hed  a  tooth ;        * 

This  was  yi>ar  ftatus  duob 

What 


been  fully  difupproired ;  and,  if  pafled  into  a  law,  which  it  is  to  be  hopjd 
It  never  will  be,  it  will  a|;gravate  the  evils  which  it  profefles  to  corred.  S« 
As  to  the  Scotch  Judicial  Reform  Bill,  it  is  a  matter  which  requires  tbo 
^eepcl^  confideration  {  Lord  Grenville,  the  framer  of  it,  has  often  declared 
as  much  in  the  Houfe:  a  fhort  delay,  therefore,  will  rather  be  an  advaiv 
lege  than'  an  inconvenience;  aa  it  will  afford  more  time  for  that  matut^ 
ileliberalion  which  it  profeffedJy  demands.  The  other  meafures  are  not 
worthy  of  notice  9  but  in  all  thefe  cafes  no  other  inconvenience  wiiraocruo 
than  a  delay  of  two  month<»  when  the  Parliament  will  aflemble,  the  bilb 
will  proceed  with  all  pradicable  expedition,  and  the  labours  of  the  Finance 
Committee  may  be  refumed* 

When  Lord  H.  proceeds  to  talk  of  hb  own  qualifications  for  the  tnift 
which  he  folicits,  and  refers  the  public  for  them  to  his  psfl:  condu A  during 
Ifae  lad  twenty  years,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  bis  effrontety  beootnee 
intolerable.  That  conduA  exhibits  a  maiii'  of  cpntradidions,  from  the 
contemplation  of  which  the  genuine  patriot  revolts  with  horror.  How  dare 
Lord  Howick  accufe  others  of*  a  fadious  fpirit,''  when  his^own  public 
life  has  been  marked,  from  its  commencement  to  the  prefent  time,  by  n 
^llen  but  active  fpirit  of  faction  ?  What  was  his  regular  and  fyftematie 
oppoBtion  to,  the  Government,  what  his  praife  of  the  French  legreides^ 
what  were  his  encouraging  fpeeches  to  the  feditious  in  the  Houie,  what 
his  inflammatory  harangues  at  tavern  orgies,  what  his  infblting  condvd  to 
his  Sovereign,  but  damning  proofs  of  a  fadious  fpirit?  How  tlare  Lord 
llowick  tax  others  with  hypoajfy^  when  his  whole  condqd,  while  he  was 
in  power,  was  flagrantly  ^^/pocritictd  f  Had  he  not  pledged  himfelf,  as  it 
were,  to  the  Romanills,  to  procure  their  emaHe^taiitm  f  and  did  he  not 
know  and  approve  of  the  wriiien  pledge  -given  by  his  Whig-friends,  never 
to  come  into  power  without  a  previous  ftipulation,  ifith  their  Sovereign, 
ihat  every  claim  of  the  RomaniCU  fliould  be  acceded  to?  Loid  Albk- 
maRLE  may  refrefhbis  friend's  memory  on  this  fubjed :  did  he*  not  ft«Bd 
pledged  to  ufe  all  his  influence  of  power  to  procure  a  reform  in  Partii^ 
ment  ?  Thefe  are  a  few  of  his  pledges  when  out  of  powers  not  oiam  of 
which  did  he  attempt  to  redeem  when  ta  fNHMr— and  fliall  he  prefuiM  to 
talk  of  kypocrtfy  f — Farther ;  did  he  not  know,  before  he  made  the  radical 
change  in  the  late  bill,  reljpefiing'  the  admiflton  of  Roroaaifts  into  tte 
army,  that  his  Majefty  would  not  acocde  to  it  ?  Did  he  bdieve^  that  th« 
King  had  lead  it  when  fent,  with  the  alterations,  and  without  the  uftid 
Cabinet  minute  to  dired  his  attention  to  it?  No  one  will  give  him  crsdit 
for  the  aflertion:  Never  was  fuch  an  infidioust  fuch  an  Aypocrifaeal,.  •!• 
tempt  40  deceive  the  Sovereign  made  by  any  fet  of  Miniflars  fince  the  He* 
volution.  And  yet  Lord  HowJck>  theprineipal  ador  in  this  unpreoedeiit« 
ed  fcene,  has  the  afluraoce  to  ftigmatiae  his  opponents  as  iy|iocri<sbafc*— 
Shall  we  fpeak  in  the  langna^  of  Mr.  GHrry  in  the  Iriik  HottTe  of -Cotn* 
m/fm }    TaUui«  of  GtMgt  PMtfMhy,  ''  Who  iaheltat  tiUia  tb  ia»  of 

tttittceriif? 


\ 


.  MykettaiUoiiM. 

What  ar«  your  Hate  acquiTementa  btrfti 
Tb«  nimble  dep,-— orgracafolbow^ 
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To 


infincerity  ?     is  it  that  Honourable  Gentleman  ?"— ^*  Were  mfincerity  to  h 
f&fcmJUi^  it  windd  take  the  likene/s  of  that  Honowrabk  Oentleman/^ 

WiMia  hiB  fallen  LordOiip  thus  vented  foHh  the  eballitions  of  hil  ttig«^ 
Iba  tmnfition  from  mirreprefeniatktii  to  falfehood  rcqatrai  no  extraoNi 
binary.  eft>rjL  The  aflertion  tkat  the  prefent  Miniftera  '<  havd  eome  itifd 
power  under  the  implied  pledge,  utterly  incompatible  with  tt  iireei  dif* 
Chai^  of  thiir  duty/'  has  met  with  the  fiilleft  dotitnidiaion  fVom  thofe 
Mifiifteri  thenfelYes^  and  it  required  all  the  roalignaBt  hardihood  of 
Lord  Howich'a  mind,  to  renew  it  In  the  teeth  of  foch  oontradiafliNk.  tt 
fufficiently  proYet^  however^  firft,  the  fiioility  with  which  ihis  difappolnted 
denagague  makes  aflertioos  a  aid,  fecondly,  the  degree  of  credit  wlii^ll  H 
4iie  to  his  aflbrtiona^  **  The?  have  carried" — he  purfiies  iti  the  fiimo 
fpirit,  **  iiito  government  the  lame  faAiont  fpirit  which  fo  ftrongly  mark^ 
ed  their  proceedings  in  oppoAtion.'^  Lord  Howiok,  tvith  a  peculiar  in* 
ielicity  of  ientiaient  and  of  kagoagei  has  here  bellowed  a  compliment^ 
where  ha  intended  to  caA  a  calumny.  We  tr«tft  that  the  Minifters  have 
carried  with  them  into  power  tie  famefpirit  which  marked  their  conduA 
•ut  of  power.  What  was  that  fpirit  which  tbdr  malignant  defamer  cha* 
juBetU/fy  M%faQi4nt»f  It  was  the  fpirit  of  pute  patriotifm;  which  led  to 
the  refinance  of  meafnres  hoftile-  to  the  conftitutien,  deftru^lve  of  ou^ 
commerciai  and  maritime  intereilst  and  dangerous  to'tbeeRabliihed  fe« 
lijgk>D*Qf  Ike  country.  It  is  to  that  fpirit,  the  country  looks,  with  ctm^ 
Admnceif  iot  the  abrogation  and  repeal  of  ads  marked  by  the  moll  glarinj| 
inbee^ity^  and  fraught  with  the  moft  mifchievous  eonfequences.  It  is 
lo  that  fpirit  the  Aomaai(b  look,  juid  without  dread  of  difappointitieftt, 
•Ot  far  uncooftitutional  promifes,  made  with  readioelk,  And  broken  without 
ceremony^  but  for  confiftency  of  condiid,  iieadiiy  refufing  what  duty  for* 
bids  to  grattt*  but  uniformly  attending  to  the  improvement  aAd  mdrora^ 
tiott  of  the  lower  cklfiia  of  pooplo  in  Ireland,  by  deVifmg  means  fof  pro* 
teding  them  againil  the  grinding  oppreffions  of  fubordinate  tyrants,  by 
affordmg  additional  motives  to  indilftry,'  and  by  holding  out  every  pAYHbl^ 
encottrafsment  to  agrieultwre,  commerce,  and  nnirrafa^lut-es.  This  \s  the 
hooD  lo  oonciiiate  the  Romiih  peaAint^y  of  Ireland ;  let  this,  whic& 
formed  no  part  of  the  ftimfy,  fallacious,  and  impotent  fyflem  of  the 
^MBvilles  aad  the  Howicke,  be  gramtl^d;  and,  if  they  fliall  then  con« 
liiMio  to  be  ladious  aifed  turbulent,  there  will  be  but  <me  fource  to  which 
ihmr  fiiiaion  imd  tarbuleaco  can  pofllrbly  be  traced.  How  \n\\  the 
peevifli,  pelohiQt  Howick  liad  hi»  peeviihnefs  and  hh»  petulance  incifeafed 
-  by  theaddfels  of  the  Irifh  Romaarift^  to  the  Dvic«  of  RtcifttOKD,  con- 
fmtulaCmgte  Grace  aad  themielvee,  on  the  dtfmifik>n  of  his  Lordfhip  and 
ViMr  dafpan^e  coUeagwea  hwH  the  councils  of  tht4r  Sovereign !  Tbe  Ro- 
jMnilU  well  know,. that  the  ht^  bill  was  only  intended  to  cajole  them  \ 
that,  like  all  the  political  fcbemea  of  its  fapient  projeftdrs,  it  was  mighty 
iliMokiion,  but  impoieat  in  performance;  and  that,  whHe  it  wsts  dal« 
MMMd  to  alarm  tbo  Kiwg  end  1m  Proteilant  fubjedls,  it  was  li^holly  r^ 
e<hi%niiiti  eo  firtisfythvcliiima  and  expeaations  of  the  Papifh :  they  know, 
irift^lkttfeiiMMMMliafMfeiif  MlniAeiramay  diibr  from  them*  on  one  poUit, 
|Ml/lhe  difference,  though  radicali  ii  coufcieDtions^-^that  they  will  not, 
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To  dancing  nymplis  a  treat  is ; 
Te  tellers  of  the  Exchequer's  fcore  I 
Count  on  one  Petty^ially  more 

Dum  Petty  polTidetii.  Windhain! 


in  any  refped,  deceive  them ;  but  that  they  will  cordially  co-operate  with 
them,  and  with  the  whole  body  of  their  Sovereign's  loyal  and  iaithfnl  fub^ 
jeds,  in  confulcing  and  promoting  the  real  profperity,  Urelfare,  and  hap<- 
pinefsy  of  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

Bot,  after  all,  what  oppojitian,  may  it  be  allowed  to  afk  his  Lordftiipi  had 
the  late  Minifiers  to  fuAaiu?  He  will  not  dare  to  deny  tdat  no  Miniftryi 
fince  the  revolution,  ever  experienced  fo  little  oppofition ;  nor  that  no  op- 
pofition,  in  the  fame  period,  ever  difplayed  lefs  difpofition  to  barafs  and 
perplex  a  Mini  dry,  or  greater  inclination  to  ailift,  amend,  and  corre^ 
\heir  meafures;  and  certainly  no  Miniiiry  ever  flood  fo  much  in  neei 
of  aifiAanae,  amendment^  and  corredion* 

That  Lord  Howick  is  the  '*  declared  enemy  of  the  prefent  adminiftra- 
tion"  may  be  to  them  a  matter  of  triumph;  there  are  fome  charaders 
whofe  tnmity  confers  honour,    and    whofe  friend/h^f  alone  can  in  Aid  * 
difgrace.     Whether  Lord  Howick  be  one  of  this  defcription,  the  noble 
fage  of  Dropmoreis  befl  qualified,  shough  leaft  difpofed,  to  declare*     But 
this  is  certain,,  that  if  the  prefent  MiniAers  were  befriended  by  Lord  Howick, 
they  would  be  execrated  by  the  public*     While,  however,  we  admire  the 
candour  which  his  Lordfhip  has  difplayed  in  this  part  of  his  addrefs,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  proof  of,  his  pnM/€Rcr«     Who  and  what  is  this  Whig,, 
who  thus  tells  the  world,  that  he  has  prejudged  the  Minifters  whom  his 
Sovereign  has  chofen ;  that,  whatever  their  meafures  may  be,  he  includes 
them  all,  beforehand*  in  one  general  fentence  of  condemnation  ?  Is  this 
€on/Htuiionalf   is  it  jfffi^  is  it  honefi  /   Is  a  man,  who.  dares  infult  the 
country  with  fo  profligate,  an  avowal  of  inveterate  prejudice,  wjth  fo  pub- 
lic an  expreflTion  of  his  .contempt  for  the  firll  principles  of  jufUce,  with  fa 
broad  and  unqualified  a  declaration  of  his  utter  indifpofition  and  confe- 
quent  unfitnefs  to  difcfaarge,  in  the  fituation  which  he  cUumMy  rather  than 
couriSf  the  duties  of  a  reprefentative,  a  patriot,  a  juryman,  or  a  judge ;  i» 
fuch  a  man  fit  to  hold  a  feat  in  one  of  the  great  councils  of  the  nation? 
It  is  contended,  on  the  cleared  conAitutional  grounds,  that  this  addrefs  is  a 
moral  di/qualificaiUm  of  his  LordAiip ;  and  the  electors,  who,  having  read 
and  confidered  it,(hould  return  him  to  Parliament,  would  deferve  to  lofe  theijr 
franchife,  as  the  moft  fervile  and  the  moA  degraded  of  Aaves.     Tliis  is  m, 
time  for  the  promulgation  of  bold  truths ;   when  men  fhould  examine 
with  care  the  public  addreifes  of  candidates  for  their  fuffirages,  and  pub« 
li(h  to  the  world  the  refult  of  fuch  examinations.     The  appeal  is  made  to 
the  public,  and  every  individual  ef  that  public,  having  an  interefl  in  the 
choice  of  reprefentatives,  has  a  right  to  analyfe  it,  and  to  exhibit  the 
particles,  in  a  Aate  of  decompoAtion,  to  the  world.    The  taflc  is  here  be- 
gun, the  example  is  here  fet ;  let  others  follow  it. 

One  other  paAage  demands  a  few  words  of  reproof.  The  new  Minifters 
are,  by  this  arch-accufer,  charged  with  ^*  endeavourine  by  the  foaleft 
means  to  excite  political  diAentions  and  religious  animofiti^  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom/  and  as  men  *'  who»  when  their  own  ferfmud  intereJtUL  in 
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Windham  !  thv  talents  who  can  ctaf^  i  ' 

^  Shall,  i  detail  ^ehi;  ot  eii  mtiffe '  ' ' ' 

With 

view,   have  (hewn   tbemfelves  jeqaally  regardleft.of  the  repofe  of  their 

Sovereign,  and  of  th^  wel£&re  and  tiaitquillity  of  .their  coutftry.^     Now  if 

his  Lord(hip  and  his  coUeagdes^  noble  and  ignoble,  folvent  and  infolTenC 

had  ihemfelves  fate  for  this  pi^ure^  it  would  not  have  been  poffible  to  have 

drawn  a  more  ilriking  likenefs.    As  applied  to  them^  it  iB:'true  in  all  its 

parts ;  as  applied  to  their  opponents,,  it  iafalfe  in  every  point.     What  wai 

fo  well  calculated  to  excite  political  diffentums^  as  tha  late  Miniftry's 

fyftematic  exclufion  of  every  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends^  and  of  the  preced* 

ing  adminiftration,  from[  the  cabinet  and  from,  the  government  ?  What 

could  fo  foon  produce  religious  knimojities,  ,9A  '  th^ir  profligate  attempt  to 

raprefent  themfehes  as  the  friends  of  the  Romanifts*  and  their  Sovereign 

as  their  enemy«  as  the  removal  from  the  feat  of  jufiice',  in  Ireland  (and 

that  by  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Howick)  of  zealous  Proteftaots  who  had  taken 

an  a6kive  part  in  fupprefling  the  rebellion  of  l79B,  and  the  appointment  of 

Romilb  fucceffors,  who  had  fdrmenttd  and  encoui^^d  that  rebellion  ? 

Who  (hewed  them  (elves  fo  regaidlefs  of  the  xi^lfftre  dnd  trornqviUity  oftheif 

country f  or  fo  coninlted  their  otm  per/bnalinterejt,  as  thd  men,  who«  from 

mc^tives  of  perfonal  intereft  alone,  procured  a  law  to  ^  paffed  t<^  enable 

their  leader  to  hold  two  fituations,  as  incompatible  Nvith  each  other  at 

that  of  a  Chief  Jufiice  and  a  Cabinet  Miniver ;  and  who  recalled  officers  of 

tried  valour,  known  experience,  and  approved  fkill,  and  gave  their  fitua* 

tions  to  their  own   needy*  and  impotent,  relatives  and  partifans  ?  And 

vho/e  perfonal  interejs  were  fo  much  confuhed  in  thefe  fliaiiieful  meafures, 

as  thofe  of  the  families  of  Grbnvi^li,  Fox,  and   HotviOK  ?  And  who 

confidere^fo  little  as  **  All  Hhe  Talents"  the  repOfe  of  tljiat  Sovereign, 

over  whom  they  fought  to  tyrannise  un^er  profeffions  of  obedience ;  whom 

they  grofsly  infulted  under  declarations  of  refpe^;  whom  they  bafely 

deceived  under  the  pretext  of  information ;  and  whom,  in  a  word,  they 

Contrived  to  fink  into  a  mere  cypher  in  the  Rate,  by  rendering  him  the  flave 

of  the  moft  formidable  and  mod  defperate  aridocraticalfadiion,  that  ever 

fought  to  edablifh  itfelf  on  t^e  ruins  of  regal  power  ^  But  to  fpare  the 

hummie  feelings  of  this  benevolent  Lord,  io  relieve  hi^^gmtle  mind  from  the 

load  of  anxiety  for  the  repofe  of  hjs  Sovereign  which  fo  manifeftly  prefles 

upon  it,  it  is  but  candid  to  aflfure  &im,  and  on  t'he  very  bfji  authority^'  \\i2Ll 

His  Majedy  has  not  been  fo  happy  for  a  long  time  as  he  is  at  prefent.  YeSf 

fupported    by   the  i.anate    reditude  of  his   miild,  and  relieved  from  a 

weight  which  had.didrcflled  him  for  tkirleen  mbnths,  and  which  he  could 

no  longer  bear^  oMt  ^ood  and   venerable  King  feels  that  repofe  which  had 

«  iQQg  l>een  b^niihed  from  his  boforo. 

One  wprd,  at  parting,  to  this  pert,  protid^  and  felf-fufficient  Lord*  •  Let 
him  ei^oyit  in  retirement,  the  fpbils  of  the  Weft ;  let  him  chew,  in 
obfpi^rity,  the  cud  of  difappdrntment  j  and  peaceful  oblivion  may  be 
his  lot;  bu^  if  he  attempt  again  to  revile  his  betters,  when  he  ought  to 
c^fend  hjmi«lf)»  he.  Ihall  ^gain  feel,  with  tehfold  force,  the  fcorpion-la(bi  of. 
tfujth. 

.  •*  AV;jf3>HA|ai;  thy  talents  who  can  chfs^]     Not  Mr.   Afcough  him- 
&If,  though'  tW  created  adept  at  ddjfifi'caliwk  whom  the  literary  world 
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t^itb  thy  new  levies  rate  'em  f 
l^ouf^  France  kill  ^  our  veters^n  IbrCf ^ 
lliy  Billi  provide  a  fecond  courb 

IW  ^A^  ^Mm  P^IU  Antu^ 

Tby  weather  gaiige  is  movM  by  fi|ttaIiB^ 
WiA /fw  and  Om  aftcBdB  «mI  Mlt ; 

Now  at  the  dog^Aar's  heat  'lis : 
Thy  fchemes  in  quite  rotsation  Iwiri'd, 
Woaid  ebaage  the  poks,  nor  kave  the  woiM 

Their  ati  pofidetii. 

Vrith  Crawfitrd  for  ihy  buHy-back,  ' 
,  What  Windmills  will  y^  next  attack  1 

What  ptfirf/  overthrow  } 
Kit's  quota  men,  and  volunteers^ 
Stript  of  their  jackets,  hang  their  ears,; 

And  take  their  Status  quo. 

Cisdmus  fow'd  ferpents*^  teeth  of  old, 
Arm'd  Iben  fprung  up»  and  were  fo  bold^ 

Mocon(lable  coi^  <piell  'em  \ 
Try  this,  Bed-coats  Kke  prawn?  or  (hfimps»r 
Arm'd  at  ^n  points,,  (bell  ihow  tby  crijajp 

The  ftatus  ante  bellmn. 

Ko«  lhe«ld  Napokon'-s  angiy  Hoft 
in  Boulogne's  FLoia  brave  our  coail^ 

No  oukCter  wheiei  emr  fleet  ia  s 
A  fig'for  guit  beats  and  corvatcts^  . 
MaMllo  towers  and  naitUMta 

la  pofic  pofidslis* 

^Hre  as  the  fount  from  whtd^  il  fbft/ 
Byitain-  F  ihy  ftream  of  yullke  flowsy 

Ye  valK^!— nunc  cantetis. 
Should  party  feuds  pollute  Its  foofoe^ 
Or  Fa6non  interrupt  its  eourf^ 

Nil^  tanti  poffidetis* 

ever  produced !-** Alas !  alas!  that  the  man  whom  natul«,  education, 
and  habit,  formed  for  the  accomplifhed  fcholar  and  the  finifted  gentlefman^ 
for  the  ornament  of  the  polite,  the  focia^  and  the  ctaffica!  circle;  to  hi^ 
form  by  his  wifdom  \  to  enliven  by  his  wit ;  to  endear  by  hi^  manners ; 
—that  a  man  fo  formed,  To  (ailiioned,  and  fo  endowed ;  ihould  have  had 
all  his  high  and  excellent  qualities  marred,  perverted,  obfcured,  by  being 
funk  and  degraded  into  a  mere  political  tool,  an  inflrument  of  party  !— 
Oh  i  'tis  enough  to  make  Genius  rave,  to  fee  one  whom  fte  deArned  for  a 
fUmdf  converted  intc>  ttJaieUitt  i  To  fee  alt  the  naiave  fore  oPfuch  a  tcMt 
damped,  all  its  vfgour  palticd,  by  coming  into  contaft  with  the  polar  ice 
of  a  Howick  ;  to  fee  all  its  energies  deftroyed  by  the  cowardly  councils  tt, 
a  •**,  or  a  ••^••,  or  a  •<►*» ;  to  fee  the  bold  atcufer  of  the  Corfipair 
murderer  ading  in  concert  with  his  focret  friend  and  open  panegyrift;  on 
fttch  a  fcene  patrioH/m  draw$  the  curtain  with  a  weeping  ejt^  ftna  U  trehi* 
Uing  hand. , 

•  -  •  ■  .       .  •     •     Y» 
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Ve  Bacoi^s,  Coke^  s^ad  Haidvickt^  Stg        * 
{Juris  periti  of  yodr  day^ 

AHute  in  points  and  cafes) 
'  >  iVas  it  on  frothy  declanoation^ 

Or  deep  ana  clofe  inyeftigatioHt  '    ,  . 

You  fortn'd  yoar  legal  ^afis  f 

When  Keeper  Hatton  held  the  Sea^^ 
'  Though  he  wa«  tjrippiiig  with  his  htakl 

And  light  lantaflic  loe»  ^ 

Beft  knew,  before  (he  ggve  die  maetf 
That  Loyalty,  not  left  than  grace, 
Compoi'd  his  Status  quo. 

Had  Maidftone'fl  patriot  fought  his  aid. 
He  would  as  foon  hate  ? ouch'd  for  Cada^ 

Cjikineand  Co.— tacetis; 
^Tia  ftrange-»(to  judge  him  by  the  fequel) 
You  e'er  flimild  Hiink  his  worth  could  «<jual 

Your  ul^  poddetis. 

^  When  Pitt  the  Britift  Senate  graced, 
'  Erftine,  thy  judgment  was  unhrac'd,  ,    « 

Thy  tongue  forgot  its  duty ;        . 
Now  Solomon  mi)  ft  yiejd  to  thee,   . 
And  Seymour's  friend  will  guarantee 

Your  poffidetis  uti.  Sinqa 

'wi^— MM^W**""   LJIP  in ;'■  I  until  I         t         ■■  I'.* 

*^  And  Hantmcke^fa^n  This  is  tiot  that  Lord  Hardwick«,  who,  while 
Viceroy  of  Ireland,  adopted  the  fiogular  notion  of  conciliating  the  Roman- 
iftS|  by  perfecuting  the  Protefiants ;  in  iliuftration  of  which  novel  principle, 
he  deprived  Mr.  JoBir  GtyrAiiD  ol  Dublin^  one  of  the  molft  firenuott* 
defenders  of  the  Church  and  the  Throne,  of  a  fituatioa  whi^sh  he  had  enjoyed 
for  three  and  twenty  years,  and  which  had  bfen  given  hini  as  an  indemni- 
fication for  the  lofs  of  a  profeffiofi  which  he  had  abandoned  at  the  particu** 
lar  requeft  of  the  government,  in  order  to  devote  \x\i  fervtces  to  the  ftate» 
for  having  dartd  to  exercife  his  privilege  as  a  citiien,  and  his  birth-right 
as  a  Britiih  fubjeft,  in  monag  a  petition  to  Parliament,  ip  oppofition  to 
the  petition  of  the  Romaniils :  it  is  not  that  Ix>rd  Hardwicke  who,  bk 
return  for  honours  and  rewards  lavifhed  on  himlelf  and  family  j^* — for  a 
blue  riband  conferred  on  his  Lordfliip ;— for  a  biihopHck  given  to  his 
brother  in  law,  with  inftant  fines  to  the  amount  of  SO^OOM;  and  for  enor- 
mous rtoerJumM  for  himfelf  and  for  his  fops ;  combined  with  Graftan,  and 
with  his  mitred  relative  voted  for  three  minifters  vifho  attempt^  to  fur- 
prife  the  confcience  and  to  thwart  the  wifhes  of  the  King,  and  to  deftroy 
the  bulwarks  of  the  Church  and  State ; — and  who,  though  polfeifin^  a  moft 
moderate  portion  of  talent  and  of  judgment,  prefumed  to  remondrate  with 
hjs  Sovereign  on  the  impropriety  of  oppofing  his  fervants,  and  on  tha 
impolicy  of  adhering  to  his  coronation  oath. — No,  the  Hardwickb  bert 
alluded  to  was  a  man  of  a  different  (lamp ! 

'^  Ifow  Solomon  mufiykld  to  tkeeJ']  There  is  an  amhigi^ity  hem* 
JDoes  the  Bard  mean  Solomon  tik  Sage^  or  Solomon  tht  Q,tut^kf 

"  And  Seymowr^sjriend  will  guarantee 
/*  Tourpoffd^Hi  uti."}    This  in  a  palpable  miftake;  it  is  not  in  the 
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Since  Amiens'  farce  amus'd  the  land, 
Dodlor,  had  thou  improved  thy  hand 
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power  of  royalty  to  rob  ^  peer  of  his  dignity,  to  degrade  him  from  his 
rankj  and  to  rcQore  him  to  his  pridine  Aare — it  is  in  h^s  ovnjxncer  alone 
to  produce  any  part  of  fuch  an  elfefti     Nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  royally 
to  feciire  to  the  perfonage  in  qweftion  either  the  former  fruits  of  his  pro- 
feiiional  labours,  or  the  lability  of  ihofe  foreign  funds  in  which  no  fmall 
portion  of  thofe  fruits  have  long  been  veiled.     He  muft  remain  fatis6ed 
vfith  a  penfion  for  his  lon^  and  arduous  fcrvices  as  Chancellor.     As  to  Sey^ 
mour'sfriendt  alas  I  where  is  kt  or  Jke  to  be  found  ?     The  proper  friend 
and  guardian  of  an. orphan  is  the  neareft^ relative  of  hisJoft  parents; — the 
proper  friend  of  SLjmaie  orphan  is  a  woman  of  virtue^  and  of  fpothfs  da- 
r«d^  ;-*the  proper  guardian  of  a  Prof (^an^  child*  is  a  Proteftant.     All         i 
other  friends,  all  other  guardians,  are  unnatural  and  moft  dangerous. 
The  late  Chancellor  dared  not,  certainly  from  worldly  motives,  to  raife 
lis  voice  agfiinft  the  virtuous  decree  pf  his  predeceflbr ;  and  a  Bilhop — 
ihame  on  fuch  biihops!^ — dared,  from  re/tgiotM  motives  moft  certainly, 
l^nd  without  the  fmalle(l  view  to  future  promotion,  to  vouch  for  the  pure 
Proteftant  principles  of  the  orphan,  while  under  the  impure  protection  of 
**  The  Scarlet  Whore*'*  ! !  I     Were  it  allowable  to  interrogate  a  mi- 
tred pafior^  his  Lordfliip  of  Winchefter  might,  with  propriety,  be  aikc^d, 
what  were  the  fentiments  of  the  child,  ^  on    the  dodrine  of  the   real 
^refence,  on  theworihip  of  images,  op  auricular  confcQiun».xtn.Papsil  in- 
fallibility ;  all  points,  a  right  underilaoditlg  of  which,  his  Lorddup  yfxW 
'.fcarcely  deny,  is  requifite'to  the  fotmation^  of  a  good  Protectant.     But 
("uch  quedions  might  have  erobarrafled  the  prelate,  who  found  it  infiuitc'ly 
more  convenient,  as  well  as  more  fafei  to  give  a  genera/ bpinion,  than  to 
defccnd  to  particular $, 

The  fcene  which  was  exhibited  on  this  extraordinary  occalion,  in  a  cer* 
,  Jain  theatre,  was  truly  intercHing.  An  animal,  who,  in  lower  life,  would 
have  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  toad-eater^  but  who,  in  higher  life,  is 
infulted  with  the  appellation  of  friend;  a  man,  wbofe  hereditary 
Jionours  flowed  not  from  :  tho  pureit  fource,  and  unquefiionabJy  bear 
po  refemblance  to  the  muddy  fiream,  which  **as  it  runs  re^urt;"-*- 
a  man,  in  ihort,  whofe  age  is  mai'kcd  by  all  the  vices  of  youth,  without  \ 
pne  of  its  virtues,  and  who  is  (till  more  contemptible  than  he  is  vicious, 
was  employed  to  marihal  the  troops  who  were  to  fight  the  caufo  oii  **  S«*y- 
pjour's  friend :"  and,  it  mud  be  confefled,  the  ta(k  was  truly  wunhy  of 
the^gent*  Among  others,  he  Jecured  one  who  is  the  lineal  dcfcendant 
of  the  proprietor  of  that  gre/it  dramatic  hero.  Punch.  *0n  enteiing  the 
theatre,  his  employer  gave  him  llridt  injundions  to  (lick  clofe  to  his  man, 
who  might  utherwife  make  a  midake,  from  mere  idiuiry,  and  g()  to  the 
.Torongfida  of  the  ftage.— r"  No,  no,  Sir,"  repliexl  the  fagwcious  agent:  *'  I 
have  told  him  to  follow  the  B"  of  W.  ■  ■  ■  wherever  he  g«^es;  and 
lb  he  cannot  but  do  right  1" 

Alas!  alas!  that  *'  Seymour's  friend"  rtiouid  be  Sefims  wwi^er.-— but 
hold,    Pegafpfi,  .  and  do  not  take  fuch  a  fuddcu  kap  from  the  ftage  ut 

*  Scf  Revclationt,  cbap  xiW. 
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.  *    -'  At  makinf^  war  or  treaties ? 

With  brother  Hiley  at  thy  back, 
Which  is  the  Statefman*  which  the  quack. 
Quid  ambo  pofTidetis  ? 

With  thefe,  and  minifters  like  thefe, 
£ngland !  cand  thou  be  *'  ill  at  eafe  ?" 

Vain  are  thy  fears,  difpeU'em. 
With  all  the  Talent  of  the  nation 
Fucufs'd  in  Cabinet  concent ratioo, 

Secur^  geris  bellum.    ^ 

And  yon, — ^yc  Pilot*  of  the  realm ! 
Trim  well  your  fails  and  mind  tbe  helm,  ^ 

Your  charge — a  proud  firft  rate  is ; 
But  ihould  you  wreck  the  nation's  hope^ 
O !  may  her  anchor  lend  a  rope* 
**  '  Quod  vos  poffideatis. 

Wejhnmfier  to  the  tao'  year  old  courfe  at  Newmarket.  Breathe  awhile ! 
The  rein  (hall  be  foon  thrown  on  your  neck,  and  you  left  to  gallop  where* 
ever  your  fpim  may  lead  you. 

"  Do^or — brother  HUey'^tDhich  is  the  Statefinan^  "which  the  quack  V*  <5-c.] 
This  precious  pair  of  political  portraits  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  Do^or 
wid  /fpo/A^cj^^f-^neither  is  a  ilatefman,  both  are  Quacks,  The  ftarched 
pfayfiognomy  of  Brother  Hilbt,  who  refembles  a  cockatoo  inJpeSacleSf  is 
as  irrefiftibiy  ludicrous,  as  bis  fapient  orations  are  irre/iflibly  foporific* 
Tbefe  unhappy  perfonages  fometimes  do  right  by  chance,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  wrong  through  miftake.  The  Dodor  is'tbemoQ  important  perfon- 
age  of  the  two,  and,  when  fiill  drefled,  is  not  unlike  an  impaled  weafel. 
While  Speaker,  when  he  had  nothing  to  fay  and  nothing  to  do,  he  contrived^ 
foiiiehow  or  other,  to  infpire  people  with  a  vail  opinion  of  his  wifdom, 
poflibly  under  favour  of  the  fchool  boy^s  old  adage,  Sapiens  ed  qid  pauca 
loquitury  But  when,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  tbe  poor  gentleman  fet  up  for  .a 
(latefman,  and  commenced  political  trader  without  either  capital  or  (lock 
in  trade,  his  credit  rapidly  declined,  and  he  became  a  Bankrupt,  Still  he 
never  had  the  fenfe  to  difcover  the  real  caufe  of  his  failure,  nor  yet  bad 
the  candour  to  acknowledge  bis  folly,  in  reGgning  a  fituation  which 
required  no  more  talents  than  thofe  of  a  jay  or  a  jack-daw,  for  one  which 
demanded  brains.  By  a  ft  range, infatuation  his  felf-confequtence  increafed 
with  his  infignificance;  raifed  by  aconcurrenceof  adventitiouscircumftancet 
to  a  fituation  for  which  he  was 'Utterly  unqualified,  he  imputed  his  fail 
rather  to  the  prevalence  of  party,  than  to  his  own  palpable  infufficiency ; 
and  thus  afiumed  the  airs  of  importance  when  out  of  power,  and,  after<* 
wards,  a  tone  of  di^atorfiiip  when  in  power.  Foiled  in  a  favourite  objed, 
be  left  his  patron  under  a  faff^  pretence^  and  fo  added  hypocrijy  to  ingrati* 
tilde  ! 
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Pk^CURSOR'S  VINDICATION  OF  MR.  SULLIVAN. 

LETTER  II. 

'TO   THB   XDITOft   <it   THE   4VT;-JACQ9Xir   llEVIBV. 

Sir, 
IF1  were  perfedly  fatrsfied^  that  I  have  written  under  a  falfe  imprefr 
fion,  and  that  you  really  do  not  deferve  the  accufation  with  which  I  have 
charged  you,  I  would  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that  I  regret  having  made 
filch  an  attack  upon  you,  did  not  the  very  intemperate  language 
«  you  have  made  ufe  of  towards  me,  render  that  now  impuflibie.  Qut,  Sir, 
you  muft  allow  me  to  fay,  that  your  condu^  apparently  contradidt^s  you^ 
aflertions ;  nor,  can  I  fuppofe,  that  you  wo^Id  have  fufiered  your  Review 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  fuch  grofs,  calumny,  without  the  certainty  of  fome 
jemMner^tion,  both  for  yo^r  trouble  aiid  hazard,  Y<'U  have  certainly  en? 
tered  much  more  warmly  into  this  eootroverfy,  than  it  became  y.ou  in 
yoyr  literary  charadler ;  nor  will  it  be  eadly  reconciled  to  roy  mind,  thuc 
you  would  have  ventured  to  admit  the  letters  oi  Valerius  Fqblicola,  with- 
out fomefecurity  againft  the  pains  and  penalties  likely  to  attach  to  their 
publication.  If  I  have  been  fcurrilpus,  Valerius  and  his  colleagues  have 
taught  me  to  be  fo.     Such  enemies  muft  t»e  repelled  with  their  own  wea-? 

Xons,  I  am  free  tq  confefs,  that  I  wrote  under  a  conGderable  degree  of  in* 
ignation :  an  ^apeA  indignation,  at  feeing  fuch  repeated  and  (hameful 
attempts,  to  blacken  the  charader  of  one  of  the  be^  of  loeii.  Yes,  Va** 
HriuS)  of  0||^  of  the  h^  of  t^cn.  \  know  few  equal  to  Mr.  Sullivan. 
if,  to  b9  |L  fiocerc  friend,  a  good  father,  an  affedionate  hulband,  cxem^< 

J»la^  in  ^11  the  duties  of  focial  life,  with  au  upright  and  hone(^  ci»nduct 
pwards  mankind  in  general,  entitle  a  man  to  the  charader  of  one  of  ti^e 
M  of  fifffiy  Mr,  Sullivan  de/er^e^  U  vmjt  ricUy*    Bu^  «   , 

Yio  might,  nor  greatnefa  in  mortality 
Can  cenfurs  Ycape  :  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whiteft  virtue  (Irikes — What  king  ^a  ftrong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  iland'rousf  tongue  ? 

)  (hall  now,  Mr.  Editor,  no  longer  trouble  you  with  what  more  immc- 
jliately  concerns  yourfelf,  and  fliall  merely  fay,  that  I  neither  wid)  to  bo 
^jvjt  ut  UHberal;  nor  am  I  folicitous  that  any  one  fhould  fuffer,  e}(cep| 
lie  whe  deferves  puniOiment. 

Si  cui  videor  non  juftus,  inuUo 
Dicere^  qua;  fextit,  perraitto. 

l^he  amiable  Valerius  ha«,  I  fee,  favoured  the  pub.Uc  with  hi«  third 
ffTu^ion  of  venom.  Heavens  1  that  a  man  ihould  ^xill,  h  totally  4evoi(l  of 
^ll^onour  and  decency  !  But  to  what  does  the  flimfy  compolition  amount  ^ 
To  )4pthii\g«  'Tia  the  feeble  effort  of  a  defperado,  bankrupt  in  every  good 
and  generous  feeling.  Parluriuat  Montes^  parcitur  [uafcetur]  ridiculus  mus^ 
^oor  Vali^rius  feemii  to  find  his  work  growfng  very  hard  upon  hiit  bands. 
The  full  fircam  P^  malice  has  already  been  yielded^  and  the  latl  turbid 
jfemains  of  th^  well  of  malignity  ^re  laboured  up  with  extraordinary  dif- 
£culfy.  What,  could  Valerius  make  out  nothing  better,  with  the  aifift- 
ance  of  Job,  and  Locke,  and  Cicero,  and  Burke  into  the  bargain^?  There 
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Bse  ^aajr  miHeries  attenditig  celebrity,  but  none  greater,  than  thtt  of 
being  obliged  to  be  at  the  fervioe  of  every  dabbler  in  literature.  Are  th« 
iBisfortuiMS  of  poor  Job  never  to  ceafe  ?  He,  unhappy  man !  might,  I 
think,  have  been  fuifered  to  remain  in  peace.  Had  it,  however,-  been  hit 
milerable  fate  to  have  lived  to  thefe  days,  he  would  have  found  the  mod 
fevere  trial  of  his  patience  in  (tore  for  him,  were  he  obliged  to  read  th« 
letters  of  Valerius.  Malice  and  dulnefs  feem  to  contend  for  the  mailer^ 
Ihip  in  his  compofitions.  Here  his  powers  are  pre-eminent.  The  crown 
of  calumnious  eroptinefs  is  certainly  his  right,  and  in  regal  ilate  he  may  fit*, 

Thron'd  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  defigns. 
Proud  of  a  vaft  extent  of  flimfy  lines. 

Put  Valevius  has  fhifted  his  ground  a  little,  and  has  now  called  'in  wit 
to  his  affiftance.  'Twas  a  happy  thought,  indeed,  which  dictated  to  him,  to 
felinquiOi  for  a  little  his  empty  declamations ;  for  the  public  muft 
have  been  heartily  tired  of  thenil.  A  little  humour  is,  certainly,  a  very- 
palatable  ingredient  ;•  but  wit  feems  to  be  as  much  at  variance  with  Va- 
lerius, as  integrity  has  been.    Tis,  indeed,  but  a  very  poor  fptcimen  : 

His  wit  all  fee-faw  between  thai  and  tUSf 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  mailer  up,  now  mifs; 
And  he  himfelf  one  vile  andtbefis. 

The. acute  and  brilliant  talents  for  abufe  tyhich  Valerius  has  difplayed, 
Inight  have  promifed  fomething  better  than  the  old  dale  joke,  **  Oh^ 
that  mine  adverfary  had  written  ft.  book*'^  This  is  moil  unfortunately 
foifted  in ;  for  if  the  publication  of  a  book  be  a  fure  and  eafy  mode  of 
gratifying  refentment;  by  expofmg  the  malice,  hatred,  and  uncharitable* 
nefs  of  its  author,  Mr.  Sullivan  has  it  in  perfection;  witnefs  that  roaHs  of 
florid  impotence,  "  An  Addrefs  to  the  Public.'*  Miy*  ff$0>Mf  if^iyct  naicn^ 
IS  a  laying,  which  is  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  is  probably  founded 
Sn  truth;  but  if  a  great  book  be  a  gfeat  evil,  what  are  we  to  fay  of  ^ 
great  book  of  calumny  ?  That  mu(^  furely  be  the  greateft  of  all  evj|s« 
There  muft  certainly  be,  to  f^  bad  roan,  a  degree  of  fatisfa^ion  in  dander, 
which  one,  of  any  moderate  goodnefs,  can  neither  comprehend  nor  oou* 
treive.  Vhe  more  exalted,,  and  eminent,  too,  the.fiation  and  cfaaradter  of* 
\ht  p0rfon,  the  greater  appears  to  be  the  pleafure  of  traducing  hhn. 

'    ^  thou  as  cliaile  as  ice,  as  pure  as  fnow, 
Thou  (halt  not  efcape  calumny.     . 

Junius  Has  fet  the  example,  and  Valerius  feems  determined  to  emulate 
bin.  'Tis  a  worthy  prototype,  and  an  apiable  copy.  Junius  had, 
however,  the  fatisfadion  of  knowing  that  though  he  might  be  defpifed,  yet, 
that  he  was  admired*     Valerius  has  the  double  (ielicity,  of  being  both 

I    ,     r "         • ' ^^ 

has  brought  out  in  martial  array  to  attack  Mr,  Sullivan  ;  Zeno,  Arillotle, 
Sin^onides,  feveral  6f  the  biblical  critics,  &c.  &cc,  &c,  are  tugged  in  without 
mercy  to  the  field  of  battle. 

*  Should  any  one  conceive  me  to  be  too  fevere,  I   beg  leave  to  refer 
him  to  thofe  parts  of  VtUerius's  third  Letter,  in  which  he  introduces  poor- 
Job  ;  and  his  philofophical  necei!tty .     Ijlere  are  net  only  feeble  attempts ' 
^t  wit,  but  an  affeded  difplay  of  learning.   Hei  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  writ<* 
ing  fttch  notrfeAfe.   I  Ufi  much  difpofed  ta  thiqk  Valerius  is  n  mere  fciolift. 
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defpifed  and  ridiculed.  He  lias  all  the  venom  of  Jiiniu;,  without;  God 
knows,  hw  abilities  ;  all  his  rancour,  without  his  genius  ;  ail  his  malice, 
without  bis  wit.  The  force  and  elegance  of  the  language  of  Junius,  his 
cutting  ridicule,  his  acute  fatire,  have  handed  bis  works  down  to  pofterity, 
a  wonderful  example  of  pfoOituted  talents.  Vnlerius  is  not  deAined, 
even,  for  fuch.  difgracefui  honours.  The  dull  infipidity  of  hi*  compofi* 
tions  weary  the  faculties,  and  pall  upon  the  mind. 

Forth  from  his  lips  prepajr*d  on  all  to  rail, 
Torrents  of  nonfenfe  fly  like  bottled  ale  ; 
Tho'  Shallow,  muddy ;   brifk,  iho'  mighty  dull ; 
Fierce  without  iirenglh ;  without  o'erilowing,  full. 

In  the  turbid  prodtidlions  of  his  acrimonious  mind,  not  a  ray  of  genius, 
not  a  fpark  of  wit  or  of  humour,  exhibits  itfelf  to  light  the  jaded  traveller  on 
.  Iiis  road.  One  Aring  of  abufe,  or  illiberal  infinuation,  fucceeds  another, 
and  the  bard  wrought  whole  prefents  to  the  world  an  extraordinary  in- 
ilance  of  the  concentration  of  every  bad  padion  in  one  Ihiman  breaft: 
But  the  great  force  and  enerny  of  his  humorous  powers,  Valenuo  feems  to 
have  referved  to  uflier  in  a**  U)>ghte  merric  florie"  of  the  ft»ip  Fortitude  ; 
wherein,  his  ej^«,  having  previoufly  changed  their  diredion  from  EaA  to 
Weft,  w(^re  (truck  with  the.  very  counterpart  of  the  (hip  Elizabeth.  I 
congratulate  Valerius  on  his  >\onderful  powers  of  vifion,  and  only  wifii 
their  di(lii)^nefs  had  correfpondcd  with  their  extent.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  has  feen  this  faid  (hip  through  fo  very  clouded  a  medium,  that  his  de<p 
fcription  is  not  quite  corred.  Jt  is  related  in  the  true  fpirit  of  its  authofi 
and  embeliinied  with'  all  his'talents  of  mifreprefentation.  I  (hall,  therefore, 
take  the  trouble  of  relating  the  real  circumHances  for  h\tti,  Thcfapient 
miniftry,  of  which  Mr.  Addington  was  ihp  head,  confidered  the  liland  of 
Trinidad  as  an  objed  worthy  of  peculiar  attention.  It  could  not  b(  pro- 
perly'«cuUiva;ed,  wiihout  a  large  pn'portion  of  workmen.  The  gueftion^ 
therefore,  was,  how  they  were  to  be  procured  with  the  greateft  advaii* 
^  tagc.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire  having  obferved,  during 
their  residence  in  India,  the  v^ll  numbers  of  np.tives,  as  well  as  foreigners, 
who  found  difficulty  in  procuring  employment,  and  who  were  confe- 
quently  in  a  (late  of  extreme  want,  conceiv^ul  that  the  fiiperabundant 
population  might  be  employed  to  condderable  advantage  in  ouf  colonies; 
MiiUt  the  unfortunate  people  themfelves  would  be  enabled  to  procure 
the  means  of  a  moiie  comfortable  maintenance.  They,  therefore,  pro- 
'pofed  to  introduce  into  the  liland  of  Trinidad,  as  many  of  thelfe 
,men  as  were  difpofed  to  embark  in  the  undertaking;  by  which  means  the 
neceffity  of  an  inhuman  and  execrable  traffic  would  in  a  great  meafure 
be  fupcrfedcd.  The  experiment  was  made,  and  in  the  ^  (hip  Fortitude 
A  number  (of  Chinefe  it  feems)  were  fent  from  India  to  Trinidad.  I  know 
not  how  the  plan  fucceeded.  Whether,  however,  it  did  or  did  not  fuc* 
ceed,  it  was  merely  an  experiment,  and  was  didlated  by  the  pureft  prin^ 
ciples  of  juftice  and  humanity.  This  plain  finiple  ftory,  Valerius,  under 
the  impuife  of  extravagant  hyperbolical  influence,  has  metamorphofed  into 
*•  the  bold  and  (ingular  i'lea,  of  tranfporting  the  natives  of  China  to 
people' the  Antilles."  Indeed,  Valerius,  notwitbftanding  your  ^oM  and 
Jingular/y  (igurative  language,  the  world  muA  be  very  illiberal,  if  it  does 
not  forgive  i\Jr.  ISullivan  his  experiment,  t^en  though  it  may  have  failed, 
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neither  can  5(011,  if  you  bave  the  lead  glimmering  ofhouefty  about  yon,' 
deny  to  X\i^'heart  that  praife  which  you  feem  to  think  fo  little  due  to  the 
hewd.      The  manly  iniinnations  of  Valerius  rofpedling    the  contraband 
trafEc,  which,  according  to  him,  was  carrying  ou  in  the  (hip  Fortitude/ 
are  in  perfect  unifon  with  the  red  of  his  honourable  condu&  towards  Mr. 
Sullivan, 

Hie  nigrae  fuccus  loliginis,  hxc  eft 
£mgo  mera./ 

/  'Tis  (lander, 

^     Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword:  whof«  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  bf  Nile ;  whofe  breath 
Rides  on  the  pofting  winds,  and  jdoth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world. 

It  was,  however,  to  be  expedted  from  him.     He   is  now  fo  deep  in 
iniquity,  that  he  muft  proceed,  and   I  only  wonder  that  he  has  fatisfied 
himfelfwith  bare  infinuations.     The   ftory  of  illicit   trade  having   been 
carried  on  in  (hip,  is  by   no  means  unjikely.     Speculative  men  are  very 
apt  to  catch  at  fuch  an  opportunity  ;  but,  my  life  on  it^  Mr.  ^Sullivan  had 
no  (hare  in  the  tranfadion.      His  mind   is  tar  fuperior  to  a  meannefs  of 
this  kind*.     It  is  in  truth,  as  my  Lord   Macartney  has  faid,  "  awake  to 
^very  obje^l  within  its  reach,  or  within  Its  view  ;'*  but  its  range  is  bounded 
by  the  mural  hori;eon  of  honour  and  honedy.     The  tranfadions  of  the  (hip 
Elizabeth,  which   alternately   play  a  ferious  and  comic  part  throughout 
the  letters  of  Valerius,  will  of  courfe  be  loudly  clamoured  by  him,  as  an 
obje£lion  to  my  lad  alTertion.     What  knowledge  I  have  of  thofe  tranfac* 
tions  \%  entirely  derived  from  one  of  Valerius's  own  letters.  That  letter  con- 
tains the  antidote  to  its  poifon  ;  and  the  impreiTion  left  upon  my  mind  was, 
that  as  far  as  human  means  could  go,  they  had  beenekerted,  to  difcontinue 
any  farther  connexion  with  that  (hip,  which  the  fudden  change  in  the  pplttict^ 
of  Europe  had  rendered  improper;  and  to  that  letter  I  refer  the  reader^ 
for  a  full  acquittal  of  any  difhonourable  condu£t  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sullivan. 
I  am  really  cdncerned  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  Affidavit  is  fo  great 
a  plague  t(f  Valerius.     This  terrible  oath  is  the  quickfand,  which  he  can* 
not  pafs ;  there  his  frail  bark  dicks,  and  there  will  it  ultimately  be  ftranded. 
When  heated  rage  and  exafperated  malice  lead  and  dired  the  padions, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  fometiroes  entangle  their  votary  in 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  feen  in  the  Globe  newfpaper  of  the 
7th  April  the  following  paragraph :  ''  The  diip  which  carried  the  Chinefe 
fettlers  to  Trinidad  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  piece  goods,  by,  it 
is  (aid,  the  private  perraiffion  of  government:  but  the  naval  oilicers  corn- 
manding  there^  not  being  fatisded  with  the  kind  of  evidence  produced  by 
the  proprietors  to  this  eded,  feized  the  (hip  and  cargo,  which  were  con- 
demned and  fold  very  much  under  value,  notwith (landing  drong  repre- 
fentations  1)y  the  Advocate  General.  In  a  few  days  after,  an  order  of 
council  arrived  from  Britain^  aUo'^tng  the  importation;  fo  that  the  iofs  mu(i 
be  made  up  by  this  country/'  If  this  be  true,  let  who  will  be.  the  fp»> 
culators,  where  is  the  i!  licit  trade,  the  contraband  traffic  ?  What  does  that 
traitor  to  honour^  Valerius,  deferve  for  his  bafe  inlinua1,ions  ?  Surely  what 
\  have  faid  of  him  cannot  be  confidered  as  too  fevere. 

difficulties 
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difficulties^  of  their  own  making;  and  that  he  himfelf  fifould  fall  into  th# 
^are,  which  was  intended  for  another.  My  old  quotation,  qui  aUeruoi 
%ccufat  prohri  eum  ipfum  fe  iniueri  oportet,  is  indeed  here  more  than  ever 
applicable ;  and  the  innpualions  of  Valerius  mud  revert  with  augmented 
force  upon  his  own  head.  I  confefs  I  do  not  underiland  that  kind  of 
fophiftry,  which  implies,  that  a  man  mull  tell  an  untruth,  becaufe  he 
£nds  it  necelfary  to  confirm  his  afi^ertion  hy  an  oath ;  even  though  I  have 
been  aiTifted  with  the  folid  arguments  and  fouiid  judgmaU  of  Valerius^ 
iMicked  by  a  quotation  from  one  of  Cicero's  Philippics,  However,  if  this 
be  the  cafe,. it  would  feeni,  that  jullice  would  require  the^f^  of  ^ri'o  con* 
tradidiory  oaths  to  be  that  which  ought  to  be  the  ^r0  difcredited.  I 
therefore  beg  to  know,  by  whom  was  the  firfi  affidavit  madef  By  Dr^ 
Lynch,  or  my  memory  fai)s  me  rooft  cgregiouily.  If  therefore  a  man  is 
to  be  confidered  as  haying  told  a  fal&hood,  becaufe  he  has  (sforUf  pruxriif 
of  di/belicf  is  his  due.  There  is  an  old  ftory,  I  forget  at  prcfent  wliere  J 
met  with  it,  that  a  belief  exi (Is  among  the  natives  of  fome  barbarous  or 
half  civilized  country  (^perhaps  of  greater  barbarians)  thatif  by  any  means 
they  can  dedrov  their  enemies,  all  the  good  qualities  they  poOViiTed  Tall  to 
the  fhare  of  toe  conquerors  as  a  certain  inheritance.  Mr.  Sullivan's 
enemies  feem  to  be  aduated  by  fome  (imilar  motive.  But,  Valerius,  thv 
tabonr  is  in  vain.  Thou  may  (I  exert  all  the  energies  pf  thv  foul  to  diftreffi 
him  ;  thou  cAnd  pot  injure  him.  fie  is  as  far  thy  fupenor,  as  heaven  is 
fup^rior  to  earth.  Non  fi  te  fppcris  par  eris.  Firm  in  the  polfe^pn  qf  (IT 
good'Coufcience,  he  defies  all  your  puny  attempts. 

Salciiis  acer 
Ambulat,  et  caprius,  racui  mak,  pumque  hbeliiis 

at  bene  fe  qtiis 
'Etpuris  vivat  manibus  ;  contemnat  utrumque. 

#hick  cannot  be  better  explained,  than  in  the  words  of  our  immortal  Shaken 
fpeace: 

What  Wronger  bread- plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 
Tliricc  is  he  armed,  that  has  his  quarrel  jud, 
i^nd  he  but'naked  ;  tho'  lock'd  up  in  fteel, 
"Whofe  confcience  with  injuftice  is  corrupted. 

j^nd  how.  Sir,  leaving  Valerius*  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own  virtuei^ 
ami  to  thofe  pleafmg  fehfations  which  inevitably  attend  upojo  a  mail« 
engaged  in  the  reputable  employment  of  detra^ion  and  calumny ,  I  fliall  for 
the  prefent  no  longer  encroach  on  yoiif  time. 

pR&CUESOm* 


*  I  am  drongly  inclined  to  fufpcA  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Sullivan  is 
not  the  only  production  of  the  facetious  Valerius  which  your  lad  number 
contains.  His  entkuJiaJHc  imagination  feems  to  have  vfound  difficulty  141 
••  bridUng  m**  his  pen,  in  that  ^orf  fentence  of  fifteen  and  a  half  long  lines  of 
€:We  pritvting,  which  makes  foconfpicuous  a  figure  in  the  letterof  ArceHlas* 
fiere  again  Lycurgus,  Gracchus,  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  with  feveral  othejT 
of  the  ancient  worthies,  prefent  themfelves  in  fanciful  variety.  The  in* 
ternal  evidence  is  too  drong  almoft  to  admit  a  doubt  of  his  being  tlui 
parent  of  that  exquifite  epidle.     He  it  the  very  paragon  of  wits. 

P.  S. 


f  ■ 

I*.  S»  I  did  not  expeA  to  fee  my  lad  letter  adamdi  wiAi  fo  maojif' 
typogrmpkunU  beaiUks  ;  bad  I  been  aware  of  this»  I  (hould  not  bavc'employedi^ 
quite  fo  many  dq/Ac9i.^J.  am  notun  admirer  of  that  fpecies  of  beauty  ia 
writings*  By  pjriaiting  the  word  This  in(it,ead  of  Thro'  in  the  fentence  begin"* 
ing,  '*  The  Difpaffionatc  and  Impartial,  &c/'  you  have  made  fomething  liko 
QODfenfe  of  it,  I  mention  tbi»  merely  as  an  errof  of  the  f  rels,  act  as  intea- 
tional  oD*your  parU  / 


•^•irfiW** 


How  to  gi?e'Pr^cttr/or  that  pcrfed  fatisfaAion  which  he  feems  to  re« 
^pire,  refpeding  our  diCntereAedaefs^  we  really  do  not  know,  nor  arc  we  v^ry 
anxious  to  learn.    When,  without  hefitation,  and  certainly  without  either 
proof  or  information;  that  could  warrant  the  affertion,  he  boldly  taxed  us 
with  corrupt  motives,  we  did  that  which  we  are  perfuadcd  be,  or  any 
•ther  honourable  man,  would  have  done,  if  fo  accufed  ;  we  gave  the  mou  , 
flat  and  unqualified   contradidion  to   the  charge.  ■    More  the  circum* 
iUnces  did  not  deipand  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  cafe  did  not  adroit  of  l^^  , 
If  otfr  language  be  liable  to  the  cenfure  of  tn^«9i/?eraffce,  At;  mud  incur  the 
guilt  of /o^AooiL     Without  deigning  to  notice  his  tfT/n-en^ta/ arguments ;  . 
we  ihall,  for  the  fatisfadion  of  our  readers,  declare,  in  the  moil  'foleroni 
and  unequivocal  manner,  that  neither  on  this,  nor  on  any  other  occa/ioDy 
did  we  ever  exped,  require,  or  accept,  diredly  or  indiredly,  any  *'  remu- 
nehition''  whatever,  for  our  "  trouble  or  bayard,*'    or  any   "  fecurity 
againft  the  pains  and  penalties  attached  to   the  publicationT  of  our  fenti« 
ments.    Here,  then,  Prscurfor  mujl  fubmit  to  be  told  that  he  has  again 
accufeil  us  mod  falfely,  and  moft  unwarrantably.     Our  readers  are  already 
apprized  of  the  circumftatices  which  firft'  'led  us  to  take  cog^l^ance  of  tbd 
Pi&onian  ProfectUum  ;  and  we  again  affure  them  that,  at  that  time,  we  had 
not  the  fmalleft  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  parties  implicated  in  the 
bufinefs.     Having  begun  the  invefiig^tion,  it  was  our  duty  lo  purfaeit; 
and  if^  in   the  courfe  of  our  animadverfions  on  fome  of  the  perfons  who 
have  made  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  tranfaflion,  we  have  been  induced 
to  make  ufe  of  language,  which  to  Praecurfor  may  have  appeared  too 
fevere,  the  fireugth  or  feveriiy  of  that  language,  we  (hall  ever  contend^ 
wa&  fully,  fandioned  by  the  circumftances  which  called  for  it»  appYication. 
A  regard  for  truth  and  judice  alone  engaged  us  to  take  a  part  in  this  con- 
troverfy ;  and  a  rooted  abhorrence  of  ingratitude  and  perfecution  extorted 
from  us,  as  we  proceeded  with  the  inquiry,  terms  of  afperity,  which  we^ 
are,  by  no  means,  difpofed  to  retra6t,  and  which  we  .ihall  ever  be  prompt 
to  julUfy.     If  Prdcurfor  acknowledge  that  he  felt  and  exprcfled  "  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  indignation"  at  '*  the  repeated  attempts  to  blacken  the 
cfaarader^'  of  one  K^an«  of  whom^e  thinks  highly,  and  evidently  from  a    > 
perfonal  acquaintance  with  him,  with  what  propriety  can  he  arraign  the. 
expreffion  of  our  indignation  at  witnelTing  the  mofl  infamous  attempts, 
that  malice  and  flander  combined  ever  conceived,  or,  with    the  aid  of 
fraud,  deception,  arti6ce,  and  hypocrify,  ever  executed^  to  blackep  and 
to  deAroy  the  fair  fame  of  ai}  officer  of  charader,  which,  till  then,   the 
peftifential  breath,  of  calumny  bad  never  dared  to  afTail ;  of  an  officer  whofe 
i«nrices  to  his  country  had  been  repeatedly  acknowledged  by  his  Majefty'a 
minifierSi  and  whole  public  and  private  virtues  had  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  the  opportunity  and  the  tappincTs  to-knowhira?    ITPracurfor* 

really 
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teally  believe  that  we  could  not  poffibly  be  led,  by  o(ber  fbsti  corrupt 
inotives,  to  defend  fueh  a  man  fo  attacked,  altbougb  we  bad  no  perfonat 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  to  ftem  that  torrent  of  popular  prejudice  which 
bad,  by  the  molt  bafe  and  infamous  arts*  been  brought  down  againft  him^ 
in  order  to  overwhelm  him  with  its  fury  ;  what  ground  iot  impeachment  of 
the  purity  of  his  OAvn  nrotives  does  he  not  afford  ?  Nor  could  he  complam 
if  we  were  to  mete  out  to  km  the  fame,  meafure  which  he  has  itieleA^iii  to. 
««.  It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  fo  to  retort  upon  him  ;  we  are  by 
no  means  difpleafed  with  his  zeal,  and  only  wi(h  that.it  bad  been  bettec 
tempered  by  judgment. 

We  raufl  fay  a  word  or  two  more  to  Prscvrfnr  on  the  fubjed  e^pamB' 
'  mid  penalties,  the  on]y  arguments  to  which  fume  of  tbe  pArtiet  in  this 
extraordinary  bufinefs  have  found  it  n^cpedient  to  recur.  However  fe- 
vere  the  ob'fervations  of  Valerius  may  have  been  on  the  gentlemen  for 
whom  Prscur/or  has,  with  fuch  generous  warmth,  flood  forward,  as  aa 
,  advocate  and  an  eulogitl;  they  were  ftridly  limited  to  bis  public 
cbnduBj  as  a  public  charafter^  If  any  attempt  had  been  made  ta  attack 
^  tbe  private  charoBer  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  it  would  liave  been'Tefifted  with  in« 
dignation  and  fcorn.  He  may  be,  and  we  have  no  doubt  is,  as  eftimable 
and  praife- worthy  in  private  life,  as  Pracurfor  has  reprefented  him;  bat 
Itill  this  ronfideration  could  not  exempt  bis  pubHc  conduQ  from  tbaC 
fcrutiny  and  from  thofe  comments,  which  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  in 
Britain,  admits  and  authorizes.  Could  we  have  thought  that  tbe  publican 
tion  of  the  Letters  of  Valerius  PMicola  required  an  indemnity,  they, 
inoft  certainly,  would  never  have  been  publifhed  by  us.  But  we  were, 
and  Aill  are,  fully  perfuaded  that  no  pains  or  penalties  can  attach  upon 
obfervations,  founded  on  authentic  documents  drawn  from  the  records  of 
the  Eaft  India  Company,  or  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  own  admiffions.  It  only 
remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  refult  of  this  prafeeution  has  fully' jufUfied 
every  opinion  which  we  have  delivered  refpe^ling  it ;  Colonel  Pictox 
having  been  honourably  acquitted  by  the  Privy  Council  of  all  the  charges 
preferred  againfl  him,  notwithllanding  the  unexampled  weight  of  malignity 
and  calumny^  with  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  fupport  them ;  and  not- 
with  Aandingthe  unprecedented  meafure  (5f  feparatingonecharge  from  the  reft, 
in  order  to  make  that  the  fubjedt  of  a  diilind  trial,  before  another  tribunal^ 
while  the  whole  together  were  the  fubjedl  of  inquiry  by  the  Privy  Council. 
This  extraordinary  proceeding  bad  a  dire^  iendenci/y  whatever  the  inttntian 
might  be,  to  excite  the  popular  odium  againfl  a  man  who  ^as  under 
trial  by  a  different  court;  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced 
an  unfair  imprefTion  on,  and  have  given  an  undue  bias  to,  the  decifions 
of  a  tribunal  lefs  enlightened  and  lefs  honourably  compofed,  than  ih^t 
before  which  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  appear.  By  this,  alfo,  the  (Irange 
efie6t  has  been  occafioned,  of  fetting  the  decifton  of  one  court  in  oppofition 
to  the  decifions  of  another.  For  while  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  have 
pronounced  him  fiuilly  of  one  charge,  the  Privy  Council  have  acquitted 
him  of  the  whore  f  .  » 

This  profecution,  however,  has  happily  itiuftrated  tbe  obfervation  of 
Cicero;  Nihil  efle  bomini  tarn  timendum,  quam  pnidiam:  nihil  in- 
nocenti  fufcepta  invidia,  tarn  optandum,  quam  £quum  Judicium^  quod  in- 
hoc  uno  denique  falfae  infamiafi  finis  aliquis  atque  exitos  reperiatur. 

TO 


Mi/ccllane0uf»  4&5 


to    tHE    feDltOH    OF   TBK   ANTI-JACOBIK    IISTI£^« 

Sir, 

AS  I  ^t(h  tbis  Letter  ta  appear*  i(  pofSSleyVin  your  Appendix^  I  (hall 
not  intrude  much  on  ^  your  time.     I  was  certainly  diRp|>ointed  in  not  feeing 
mj  feamd  letter  in  your  laft  number ;  nor  can  I  help  lulpeding  that  you  have 
not  faeea  altogether  impartial*.     On  this,  however,  I  (hall  not  dwell,  as  I 
wiih  to  he  brief.     Valerius  commences  his  letter  by  faying,  *^  I  (hall  not  con- 
ddceiid  to  reply  to  Praecurfor."     I  think  his  determination  prudent ;   as  it 
will  faye  him  the  mortificauon  of  being  treated  with  the  mod  marked  contempt* 
He  proceeds  to  fay ;  ^  His  menaces  I  defpi(e«'' — Be  it  lb :  of  that,  perbapst 
more  hereafter.     Again,  <'  His  icurrility  it  is  foreign  to  my'habits  and  man- 
nen  to  retort*^    £xcellent  Tfaith.     This  '*  out  Herods  Herod."    The  man^  * 
who,  for  two  years,  has  inundated  the  prefs,  and  abufed  the  ptiblic  e&r,  with ' 
the  moft  unbridled /curriRty^  prefumes  to  (ay,  that  it  'n  foreign  to  his  babiis  and 
maatutr.  Tun'  Sanus  ?  *-*  And  as  to  argument,"  continues  Valerius,  **  he  has 
given  me  none  to  anfwer.'^     A  rgument  for  what  i    Does  Valerias  mean  ar- 
gument in  defence  of  Mr.  Suilivao  ?     Mr.  Sullivan  rec^uires  no  defence.     His 
conduct*  in  every  tranfadlion  of  his  life,  will  dare  the  minutefl  fcrutiny,  of  ^0-^. 
nourabU  and  m/artiaf  mvefltgalion,     T  come  not  forward  to  defend  Mr.  Sulii-- 
van ;  miAake  me  not ;  iay  motives  for  addreiEng  you  were^  and  are,  to  fet  the» 
public  opinion  right ;  to  ftate  fad^s  as  they  really  exified ;  and  to  expofe  the  xn- 
iamy  of  Valerius.    The  a(rertion,  that  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  recently  ap- 
plying for  the  government  of  Madras,  ii  not  true.     The  tranfadHons  of  th^ 
fhip  Sh'zabeth  are  an  eternal  theme  for  the  venomous  iiliberality  of  Valerius ; 
but  if  tl^e  adioos  of  men  are  to  be  judged  by  the  will  and  the  intention,  Mr. 
Sullivan's  condu^  in  the  whole  of  that  bu(raefs  was  mofi  JlriSly  honourable. 
What  Valeiiusfays  of  his  intended  ^*  appeal  to  thofe  who  guided  the  affairs  of 
ilate ;"  and  his  friendly  remark  that,  ^'  Mr.  Sullivan  may  (ind  (heiter  in  ob» 
(cttrity,"  can  excite  nothing  but  ridicule.     It  may  perhaps  be  well  for  Vale- 
rius, (hould  he  endeavour  to  draw  the  veil  of  obfcurity  round  himfelf.    'Qai(t 
tu?  nulla  nehabes  vitia  ?     But,  I  am  at  a  lofs  which  mofl  to  admire,  the  in- 
genuUy  of  the  dlfcovery,  or  the  tngenuoufnefs  of  Valerius,  in  the  confejjlon^  that 
he  has  **  animadverted  on  Mr.  Sullivan  as  a  public  charaSer^  not  asa  private 
iuiBviJual!  !  I     Poor  Valerius !  I  pity  you^    I  hardly  thought  you  could  havu 
delceaded  to  this.     It  is,  howevefV,  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  one 
meannefs  generates  another.     Let  me  recommend  this  pafTage  from  the  pro*, 
found  Hume  to  your  attention :  *^  In  men  of  more  ordinary  talent  and  capa- 
city, the  focial  virtues  become  flill  more  eilentially  requtfite,  there  being  no- 
thing eminent  in  that  c^fe  to  compen(ate  for  the  want  of  them,  or  prelerve 
the  perfon  from  omfeverell  hatred  and  contempt^'* 

PRJECURSOB. 


*  Our  Printer  can  inform  PraccutTor  that  hb  letter  was  omitted  in  our  lali 
Bumber  y^/f/r  on  account  of  the  prefs  of  matter. 
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Wei  India  Colonieo,  65—  56 
—• ^  of  Nature,  neceffity  of  conTidering  tean 

before  the  eflablifimient  of  fociety,  to«b« 

tain  a  knowledge  of  the,  247 


-,  their  inconiiOency  in  lefpect  loth© 
fyi^em  of  exdnfion,  24^  ;  their  ihameful 
declarations  refpecting  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, 250 
' ,  th^ir  indecent  behaviour  after  tha 


death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  ZH;  their  great  ac* 
tions,  346 
Moira,  Eail,  commended  for  bis  invariably 

honourable  condurt,  161 
— — «,  ^*.— ,  unjuhiy  cRarged  with  having 
executed  H^ynes  without  tri«t1^  185 
Lecture,  modern,  obfervations  on  its  effect  on    Molyneux,  Mi .  the  fixii  champion  for  Irifli 

the  female  mind,  21 1  independence,  241 

Leiand,  Or.  his  pathetic  defcription  of  the    Monument^j  Celtic,  in  the  environs  of  Huri^I 
Irlfli  ProteiUnts  by  the  Catholic  Parlia.         and  Montlucon,  4t39 
ment,  240  Moore,  Mr.  judgment  of  a  refpe<;,table  author 

Leyes  de  la  Partida,  les,  fotind  polioy  of  the£e      •  relative  t9,  126 

Uirs,  4t9  Moorland  Mary,  fweet  and  iimple  tale  of. 

Libel,  opinions  of  its  nature,  423  398 

Liberty  of  the  prefs,  its  principle  flated,42d ;     Morning  at  fea,  inimHable  defcription  of,  384 

arguments  againft,  425  Mythology,  the  heathen,  its  ulle  repniont*' 

Love,  affectionate  defcription  of  true,  174  tion  dangerous  to  the  moral  conduct  of 

Louis  XVl,  his  murder  defcfibed  in  language      *  life,  170 


from  the  Apocalypfe,  10 

Luxuries  of<-c  nation  no  proof  of  its  propor- 
tioned civilization,  456 

Macartney,  Lord^  his'  fentimcftti  relative  to 
Mr.  Sullivan,  l94 

Machiavel,  his  erroneous  opinion  refpecting 
the  long  profperity  of  the  Romans,  171 

Macintofh,  Mr.  unjufily  cenfored  for  his  lec- 
tures on  metaphyfics,  22 

M'(^ueen^  Mr.  his  dct;laration  on  the  Aibiect 
of  the  feizure  of  the  (hip  Fortitude,  301 

Mahometanifm,  its  rife  and  progrtfi  oonfider- 
<;d,  104 


■  '  '     ,  neceffity  of  pointing  out  to  youth, 

its  falfehood  and  abfurdity,  171 
Nati^re,  the  ftudy  of«  afTerted  to  be  the  bails  of 

religion,  164;  manner  of  puriuin;;  it,  165 
Navigation  laws,    comments  on  their  Uta 

fufpenfion,  276 
Needle,  its  inrportance  in  ancient  and  modern 

times,  336 
Negociation,  the  great  talent  of,  lately  ea« 

emplihedy  471 
Negroes,  affecting  fcene  attending  a  fale  of. 

114 
Neris,  anti^uitief  of  ihe  Roman  townof^  4Sf 

Ne# 


-1 


5d5 


inder* 


New  Tefisment,  rejection  of  £ome  ptrts  of  ft 
bj  the.  Unitarians,  322 

^oah's  precept*  regarded  aa.the  bafit  of  eyeiy 
code  in  the  heathen  world,  ^6S 

jNobJeman  in  the  naVy^  the  character  of  a,  de- 
lineated, 81 

ICon-reiideaGe  of  th»  clergy,  danger  arifio^ 
from  the,  89 

J^otoriety,  the  paffion  for,  with  iU  coocomi- 
t^nt  qualities  confidered,  S17    v 

.Dfficera,  danger  of  denying  that  their  condact 
can  he  juilified  by  their  ioflructioju,  62 

-Psgaaifcn,  irs  origin  in  *  wilful  depaztuxe 
from  truth,  101 

^aine,  Tom,  baneful  influence  on  the  minda 
of  the  people,  270 

"Paley,  his  princtplea  adopted  and  defended  at* 

'.    Cambridge,  421 

Papiib,  Iriih,  their  dread  of  a  malTapre  a  pre- 

*,  tenoe  to  difarth  all  the  Protellanta  in  the 
country,  232 

Parents,  our  firft,  their  fall  confideied,  100 

Paris,  the  feat  of  the  arbitrary  Outlaw  de- 
fcribed,  S86 

•Parliament,  its  tranfactions  formerly  with, 
held  from  the  public  curiofityi  99  . 

* ,  the  Catholic,  in  Ireland,  its  pro- 
ceedings,. 2^3 

— ^,  the  Catholic,  cruel  acts  pafled  by 

'  it  againft  the  Pfotefiants,  t^40 

Patronage,  parliamentary,  of  peers  and  com- 
moners, curious  and    nfeful  account  of, 

-  H9 

Paull,  Mr.  his  charges  agatnfl  the  Marquis 
of  Wellelley  faid  to  have  been  tnftig^ted 
by  a  faction,  157;  origin  qf  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  157 

,  Mr.  his  confiifency  commended,  159 

Peafant,  comforts  of  his  life  con^rafled  with 
the  ref^Ieifnefs  of  fafhion's  devotee^  2H 

Pelagia^tifm,  account  of,  given  by  QolLier, 
77 

Pelagians,  application  of  the  term  by  the 
Predcitinarians  to  the  Anti-Predeflinarians, 

.76 

penal  acts  of  King  William's  reign,  account 
of  the,  244— 246 

Penances,  and  purchafing  pardon,  their  prac- 
tice confidered,  145 

People,  the  middle  clafs  of,  ftated  by  Dr. 
Prieftiey  to  be  the  mod  virtuous,  liappy, 
and  polite,  179 

Percy,  Lord,  his  plan  for  enfranchiAng  the 
children  of  the  flaves  in  our  Weft  India 
G>Iomer  refuted,  S13 

Perfectibility  of  mankind,  the,  repugnant  to 

'     the  declared  purpofeof  the  Creator,  99 

Perhdy,  moral,  unexampled  inrilance  of,  on 

-  the  prt  of  Talleyrand,  262 

Pefjur}'  and  Iv  ing,  what  difference  between, 
304  '         ' 

Petty,  Lord  H.,  concife  and  clear  ezplana. 
tion  on  hii  plan  of  <ifian6e,  253 ;  flric- 
turea  on  fome  of  his  propofed  taxes,  235 


Petty,  Lord  H.,  h!t  fean  refpecthig  tocf  faS^ 

den  an  extinction  of  the  national  debt, 

S14 

I    ,  ^s  excellence  in  dabcingf 
.472 
Philofophers,   French,  why  their   writingit 

did  not  produce  fimilai  efiects  in  EnglenI 

aa  in  France,  340 
PKilofophiils,  French,  their  actiTe  endefc. 

yours  of  eradicating  religious  and  moral 

principles  from  the  minds  of  all  ciafies  of 
-.   people4  269 
Fhiloiophy,  moral,   its  incapability  of  in- 

flruaing  iU  followers  in  the  knowledge  «f 

Cod,  363 

■  .  ■.  ■  natnral,  its  infufiiciency  to  af- 
lord  inftruction  in  the  kiaowledge  of  Gdd 
Or  man, '363 

— —     ■■        modem,  its  entrance  into  tile 

late  cabinet^  and  feat  even  at  the  Ibot  of 

the  throne  itfelf,  421 
Picton,  Colonel,  fevere  effects  of  the  piift- 

fecution  agaiAH  him,  182  •,  hk  chancter, 

183 
Picture^galleryy  defcription  oF  a  political, 

339- aV4- 
Pitt,  Mr.  the  hifiory  of  his  admioiftration 

involving  almoft  the  hrflory  of  the  gfohe, 

1 ;  his  character,  &c.  2,  and  feq. 
■  <,  his  own  ftaleraent  of  his  refigna- 

tidn  from  ofiice,  41 

■  — — ,  opinion  refpecting  the  league 
formed'by,  1^3  ;  elo|;y  on  it,  133 

"r -»  ;  gloom  which  his  death  fpiexd 

throughout  the  country  except  ever  (he 
violent  partifans  of  Mr.  l^ox,  251 ;  hia 
•plan  of  fanance  the  mofi  folid,  260 

— ,  brief  recapitulation  of  his  whole 


t 


adminiftratign,  260 

his  confident  ion  of  the  ftippiifg 


intereft,  277 
— *  iketch 


of  the  character  of  that 

immortal  {latefman,  343 
Pleafuie,  beautiful  lines  on,  388 
Plenderleath,  Mr.  particulars  relatiTe  to,  409 
Polemics,  improper  to  for tn  a  part  of  female 
.    education,  226 

Podr  of    the  metropolis,  OTercharged  pic- 
ture of  the,  161 
Portrait  of  a  late  fecretary  of  ilate,  j341 
Predeilination,    not    the    doctrine    of   the 

Church  of  England,  87 
— — ,    inquiry    into  the  doctrine 

teught  by  the  £chooi-4ivines  oooceming, 

68 
Prefence  of  mind  in  a  Quaker,  376 
Prefs,  the,  abfolute  controul  of  Buonaparte 

over  it  on  the  Continent,  138 
PrieHs,  French  Romiih,  civil  privil^es  and 

ioduigeiKes  giaated  to  them  oy  our  iegif- 

lature,  147 
Pried,  diflTerence  that  ought  to  fubfift  be- 

tween  his  life  and  that  of  e  man  of  the 

world,,179 

Prince 


^                                  Index.  soil 

Prince  of  Wales,  ori^n  of  1m  connection  Reformation,  ^tftude  due  to  tTie  fkthen  oif 

with  Mr.  Paull,  166  the,  147 

• -^  hit  duty  to  take  a  1eadin|;  '     '           ,  Lutheran^  their  fentiments  oA 

part  in  the  late  delicate  enquiry,  293  predcdi nation,  72 

Pnncefs  of  Wales,  cruelty  of  her  HtuatioB^  — *,  the  firft,  account  of  their  difB. 

290                        '  cult  106,    principles,    and    conduct*    109- 

Privy  Couacil,  their  tecood  report  on  the  11  i 

charg^es   brought  a|;ain{l  Colonel  Picton  Relij^ion,  various  caufes  of  Its  prefeot  coiu 

end  Coonnodore  Hopd,  181  tempt  pointed  out,  81 

.■— ^— — •— ,  malignant  libel  on  fereral  of  — — ,  fpiritual,  neceflity  of  cultiratinj^  i^ 

the  members  of  the,  183  now  with  more  zeal  than  ever,  IM 

Prophecies  of  the  New  Tcllamdnt,  the,*  rew  ■           — ,  its  relaxation  a  character iftie  $i 

.    fpectin^  perilous  times  probably  coaoern  the  prefent  day,  176 

the  prefent  age,  177  — ,  natural,  attempt  to  erect  a  fyflem 

Jewiib,  judicious  remarlu  on  of  onthe  ruins  of  Chridianity,  264 


their  application,  322  ■                ,  the  chriftian,  obfervations  on  tho 

Profligacy  of  the  prefent  age,  the,  compared  utter  inapplicability  of  ai^uments  a  priori 

with  other  times,  its  fouroe,  &c.  30  to>  359    . 

^          "'  ■,  inod^im,  melancholy  picture  of,  Remittances,    clandefline   from  India,   thfi 

,    SIO  ;d%oniniing  amount  of,  190 

Profecution    Piotonian,    farther  particulars  Rcprefentations  theatrical,  anioiadverlions  on 

'     iBlative  to  the,  417  the  modern,  286 

■■  ■ ;  ;,  fecond  report  of  the  Renilation,  the  original  fource  of  all  know- 
Privy  Council  on  the  chavges  pieierrad  ledge  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  futu  reflate^ 
againil  him  and  Commodore  Hood ^161  361                                                            \ 

Profiitutes  in  high  life  more  reprehenfible  Reviewers,  the  Edinburgh,  fprightly  retort 

than  the  poor  unfortunate  night- wander-  upon,  126 

er,  221  ,  Edinburgh,  the*  promulgaftors  of 

Protefiants  in' Ireland,  oompeUed  to  take  tm  opinions  flattering  to  the  levelling  fpiri^ 

arms   in  their  own  defence,  i?94t  l4ietr  180 

manly  condocC  the  falvttion  of  Irelatfd,  Revolution  of  1688,  its  beneficial  Influenco 

235  on  Ireland,  244 

,    thofo  who  deckred  for   iCiq^  Iftewards,  not  atwayn  improper  to  bribe  chlh 

William  deemed  rebels  to  .their   lawfffl  dren  with  to  perform  their  duty,  169 

King,  235;  ingenious  obfervations  en  this  Rl^ht,  natural,  remarks  on,  re^e(;ting  the 

point,  235;  their  emigfation  Ir^m  their  maintenance  of  children  by  their  parents, 

native  country,  242  .    2i8 

Pruifia,  the  King  of,  bis  e6ndiiot  reprobated.  Rights  of  women,  judicious  remar%s  on  the, 

142  eis 

y  her  -fate  .predicted  four  years -qgo,  •*— —  of  Women,  the,"  correct  eftimate  tff 

446                 ^  that  impudMit  publication,  2 L6 

Public  houfes,  their  great  increaie  cofldu-  Romansthe  Ancient,  lefutation  of  the  opinion 

cive  to  imnioraltty,  39  that  their  long  profperity  was  owing  txy 

Quakerifm,  portraiture  of,  367;  character  their  fear  of  God,  171 

of  its  members,  36^  Rofen,  Marefehal,  horrible  eruelty  of,  235 

'Ouskers,  tbeir  hofpitality,  366  ;  their  pri-  Sacrament,  duty  of  every  chriflian  to  recesv« 

rations  accounted  fpr  and  defehded,  369;  the,  332 

elogy  on  the  females,  370;  their  internal  Sdaries  of  the  inferior  Clergy,  the  low,*  one 

eonflkution,  <lreis,  language, decorum,  dire.  of  the  caufen  which  produce  fcandai  to  the 

370  Church,  427 

R«nk,  hereditary,  obfervations  on  its  im-  Scepticifm,  its  fource  and  progiefs  to  infidel- 

portance,  226  ity,  13 

'Rcafon,  how  befl  applicable  in  eflimati9g  Schifm  in  the  Church,  remarks  on  the  grea^, 

the  evidences  of  revealed  reJigion^  99  330 

Reafoning,  monl,  ufeful  remarks  on,  391  Sehifmatics  reflections  on  the  numerous,  177 

Rebellion  of  1641,  the  horrid,  juftifled  by  in  and  out  of  the  Church  of 

the  Act  of  Repeal,  299  £ng)and,  their  increafe  fincerely  confider- 

Refinement,  modem,  ouriovssnftance  of  dif-  cd,  4l7 

played  by  a  country  tady,  215  Seats  in  a  certain  ailenibly,  immenfe  fttms  of- 

Reformation,  the,  afcribed  by  many  Papiflt  fered  for  three,  474 

to  the  iicandalotts  abuses  of  power  in  the  Secretary  at  War,  conduct  of  a  late,3'(S 

Ro^tfh  church,  U 1  {  its  principles  jufli-  •  Sectaries,  tbeif  uAcommon  increafe  of  lat(» 

ted,  112    ,                     '^  .     '^      '  3Q9 

"SectiHet, 


6M 


Indi 


Se6lari«s,  all,  pletd  fcripture  as  tht  gtound 

of  their  opiniont,  329 
SeduAion,  iogenious  remarlc*  on  the  proper 

application  of  the  term,  229 
Self-love,  inquiry  into  its  admittance  into  the 

human  heart,  20 
Seminary^  Popiih,  eflablifbment  of  one  in 

Sommer's  Town,  d!  2 ,-  its  object  in  educat- 

inf:  Proteftant    children  free  of  expence« 

,912 

Sheridan,  Mr.  his  incdnfifleocyin  declining; 
to  ftand  for  Weftminfter,  and  afterwiitdi  of- 
lerini;  himfclf  as  a  candidate,  ]54> ;  his  loy- 
alty confide  red,  135 

''  ,  animadverfions  on  his  former 

t&vem  fpeeches,  160 

.■  ,  not  a  fit  codnfellor  to  the  Heft 

Apparent,  293 

I  y  outline  of  his  chara6lef,  348 

Ship^Owners,  Bfitifh,  their  g-rievances  in 
confcquence  of  the  fufpeafiOn  of  the  navi- 
^tion  laws,  275 

Sinking  Fund,  ingenious  obferVatiotisrefpefl- 
in|;  its  regulation,  259 

Slaves^  favourable  accounts  of  their  treatment 

.    io  general  in  the  Welt  Indies,  26 

,  propofition  for  emancipating  them 
refuted,  314;  confequeoces'of  emancipa- 
tion, 314.' 

"SlaTe  Ihip,  its  interior  aod  cargo  defcribed, 
25 

—  trjade,  general  rerinarlcs  on  the,  296 

^ciety,  the  middle  clafles  of,  diflfolution  of 
the  virtuous  diflin£lion  of,  itstiaufes  inref. 
tigated,  213 

*— ,  the  lower  dafles  of,  their  change  iti 

the  mode  of  living  confidercd,  215  ^  la- 
mentable  profligacy  and  depravity  of  work- 
men and  artifans,  215 

Songs,,  remarkaon  tHelr  introduQion  in  dra- 
matic pieces,  175 

Spaniards,  their  high  cultivation  in  the  Hth, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  448 

Spencer,  Lord,  fcandalous  infinuationagaiuft, 
186       ^ 

Spinofa,  his  denial  of  the  exigence  of  Cod, 
fuch  as  the  Scriptures  defcribo  him,  265 

Stage,  judiciouf  remarks  on  the,  212 

— — ,  very  pertinent  remarks  on  the,  286 

State  of  the  country  at  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  252 

Suicide,  obfervations  on  its  too  great  preva. 
lence,  331 

Sullivan,  Hon.  Mr.  comment  upon  the  na- 
ture  of  his  attack  on  Col.  Pifton,  187 ; 
origin  of  his  concern  in  the  French  fliip 
Elizabeth,  189;  his  conneftion  with  Meffrs. 
Admyraulds  not  merely  the  refult  of  acei- 
.'    dent,  190;  Cequel  of  his  conduct,  &'C.    191 

•— — — ,  Hon.  J.  animadverfion  on  his  tranf- 
adions  with  the  French  ihips  Elizabeth 
and  Fortitude,  299 

Sunday  fchools,  fcntiments ,  on  the  eflablifh- 
ment  of  thofe  infti'tutions,  36 


Swearing  hi.  taeatrical    Imterlaiiurienta  d|i 

grading,  212  , 
TiUents,  the,  their  ignorance  expofed,  3i£ 
— —  of  the  country,  all  the,  ifrrogance  tff 
the  Miniftry  in  affuming  the  title  of,  250 
Temple,  Lord,  his  talents  by  whom  culti- 
vated, 251 
,  Lord,  flcetch  of  his  pdlitical  oha- 

rafter)  475 
Theatre^  influence  of  its  reprefentationson 

the  monils  in  general,  35;  the  fcenetta 

the  lobbies  juftly  reprobated,  36 
Theatres,  neceifary  regulations  to  be  obferr- 

ed  in  treating  authors  teildi£i|f  their  mana- 

fcripts,   128 
"'   '       ,    judiciOoS  obfervations  relative  to 

the  prcfent  ftate  of  the,  127 
Theology,  cablUftical}  its  origin  aikd  naturt 

defcribed,  107 
Thugut,  Baft>ni  political  diaraaer  of,  443 
Tiemey,  Mr.^  charged,  as  being  an  apoihte 

from  his  original  principles,  149 
Toleration-ad,  clrcumfta&ces  under  which  it 

was  paired,  91 
Tongue,  Caftitian,  its  purity  ftill  preferved^ 

450 
Topaz,  chctnicat  analyfis'of  tbe^  467 
Torture  proved  to  be  warranted  in  Trinidad 

by  the  laws  of  Spain,  61 
Trafalgar,    confequences  6f  the  Ti£h>ry  of» 

«51 
TiasifaftiOD,  interefling  remarks  on  a  ceKaia 

late  important,  160 
Trifler,  charafter  of  an  acadepiic,  389 
Trinity  in  Unity,  the,  to  be  worihipped4 

180 
Troy^  fupp<)fitltious  accounti  of  the  fiege  of^ 

^455 
Trutli,  mofal,  pleafmnt  lines  on,  388  ^ 
Tyrconiiel,  E^rl  of,  his  appointment  to  the 

government  of  Ireland,  231       ^ 
— : ,  Earl  of,  particulars  relative  to, 

941 
Vaccination  afTerted  to  hi  no  fecniity  againil 

the  f mall  pox,  399;  infuifficiency  of  a  fin- 

gle  infiance  to  overthrow  the  fyftem,   399 
■^    "     — ,   oppofition  to,  400;   reaionable 

grounds  for  fupporting  its  efficacy  in  gene- 
ral, 401;  the  pradice  compared  with  ino- 

culatiott  for  the  (mall-pox,  advantag;|es  over 

the  latter,  401 
Vanity,  the  fruit  of  ibeptloifm  and  infidelity, 

360 
Vice,  its  introdudion  into  the  feveral  claliea 

of  fociety,  efpccialiy  the  middle,  220  ;  its 

nature  unaltered  by  the  rank  of  the  perfon 
^  Who  praaifes  it,  220 
'    I  of  ladies  of  rank,  not  confidered  by  them  . 

as  degrading  of  their  rank,  223;  e&ft  of 
this  conduft  on  the  mind  of  a  virtuoua 

young  lady,  224 
Vincent,  St.  remarkt  on  his  mildnefs,  478 . 

Voracity^ 


Index. 
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Toracity,   female,    difruflinr .  ii>fUnce  of^ 

115 
War,  the  mode  of  vnging  it  before  and  fince 

the  French  revolution  confidered,  133 
•——,  manner  of  carrying^  it  on  by  the  Gauli^ 

Germans,  and  Scots,  4^5 

■ ,  neceffity  of  iit  continuance,  14<0 

Warner,  Dr.  hit  affecting:  account  of  the  per. 

fecution  of  the  Proteftantt  in  Ireland,  S39 
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